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NEW  SERIES. 


With  the  number  for  March,  1862,  we  shall  commence  a  New  Sesxis 
of  the  Ameaican  Journal  of  Education,  and  with  a  moderate  encour- 
agement from  the  thoughtful  and  active  friends  of  educational  im- 
provement, we  shall  continue  our  quarterly  issues,  until  they  have 
reached  at  least  five  volumes.  We  shall  make  no  change  in  the  general 
plan  of  this  periodical  It  will  be  devoted  as  from  the  start,  exclusively 
to  the  History,  Biography,  Science,  Art,  Systems,  Institutions,  and  Statis- 
tics of  Education  in  different  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  our  own.  We  shall  studiously  avoid  the  inser- 
tion of  all  papers  foreign  to  these  great  subjects,  or  of  a  single  line  or 
word  calculated  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any  faithful  laborer  in  any  allot- 
ment of  the  great  field  of  American  Education.  We  leave  the  work  of 
controversy  to  those  who  have  more  taste  for  it  than  we  have,  and  shall 
labor  diligently  on  the  following  points. 

I.  The  History  of  Pedagogy,  or  the  successive  developments  of  hu- 
man culture,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  r^ce,  climate,  religion  and  government,  as  drawn  from  special 
treatises  of  teachers  and  educators  in  different  languages,  or  as  embodied 
in  the  manners,  literature  and  history  of  each  people. 

In  the  development  of  this  great  theme,  embracing  many  ages,  races, 
and  governments,  we  propose,  not  in  precise  chronological  or  ethnologi- 
cal order,  but  in  papers  prepared,  from  time  to  time,  as  our  studies  or 
those  of  our  co-laborers  may  suggest,  to  show,  to  an  extent  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  in  the  English  language,  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  family  and  schools,  by  parents,  teachers  and  educators,  for  the 
systematic  training  of  children  and  youth  : — 

1.  In  the  Eastern  nations,  before  the  birth  of  Christ — ^in  China,  India, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  Palestine — by  Confucius,  by  the  Vedas  and  Buddha, 
by  2k)roaster  and  the  Ptolemies,  by  Moses,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Rabbi. 

2.  Among  the  Greeks,  at  Crete,  Sparta  and  Athens,  under  the  institu- 
tions of  Pythagoras,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  by  poets  and  philosophers  and 
teachers,  by  Homer,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and'  Plutarch. 

8.  Among  the  Romans,  in  the  infancy,  maturity  and  old  age  of  Rome, 
by  the  didactics  of  Cato  Seneca,  Tacitus,  the  Plinys,  QuintiUian  and 
Lucian.  * 
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4.  Among  modern  nations  as  reached  by  the  teachings  of  Christianity, 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  present  received  ideas  of  school  organi- 
zation, and  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction, — through  (a)  the 
peculiar  organization  and  distinctive  teaching  of  the  early  Christians ; 
(h)  the  first  popular  school  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Chrysostom  and 
Basil ;  (c)  the  Catechist  schools  of  Clement  and  Origen ;  (d)  the  semi- 
naries and  cloister  schools  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Jerome  and  Austin ;  (e) 
the  Monastic  institutions  of  Benedict,  Dominic  and  Francis ;  (/)  the  court 
schools  and  educational  labors  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred ;  (g)  the  mod- 
ifications wrought  by  Arabic  culture  which  followed  the  incursions  of 
the  Moors ;  (A)  the  rise  and  expansion  of  universities ;  (i)  the  demand  of 
chivalry  for  a  culture  for  man  and  woman  distinct  from  that  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  incorporated  cities  for  schools  independent  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities ;  (j)  the  revival  of  the  languages,  and  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  (k)  the  long-protracted  struggle  between  Humanism  and  Realism, 
or  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  study  of  languages  for  the  purposes  of 
general  culture  and  the  only  preparation  for  professions  in  which  lan- 
guage was  the  great  instrument  of  study  and  influence,  and  on  the  other, 
the  claims  of  Science,  and  of  the  realities  surrounding  every  one,  and 
with  which  every  one  has  to  do  every  day,  in  the  afiDurs  of  peace  or  war ; 
(I)  and  the  gradual  extension  and  expansion  of  the  grand  idea  of  univer- 
sal education— of  the  education  of  every  human  being,  and  of  every  fac- 
ulty of  every  human  being,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  capabil- 
ities of  each.  While  thus  aiming  to  give  in  each  number,  contributions  to 
the  History  of  Pedagogy  and  the  internal  economy  of  schools,  we  hope  in 
this  series  to  complete  our  survey  of — 

II.  Systems  of  National  Education,  and  especially  an  account  of  Public 
Schools  and  other  Means  of  PopuUr  Education  in  each  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  all  other  governments  on  the  American  Continent 

III.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other 
special  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Im- 
provement of  Teachers. 

IV.  The  organization  and  characteristic  features'  of  Polytechnic 
Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for 
other  pursuits  than  those  of  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology,  including  a 
full  account  of  Military  Schools. 

V.  The  history  and  courses  of  study  of  the  oldest  and  best  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  different  countries. 

VI.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers,  Promoters  and  Bene&c- 
tors  of  Education,  whose  labors  or  benefactions  are  associated  with  the 
foundation  and  development  of  institutions,  systems,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

Hbnkt  Barkabd. 
Hartford,  March,  1862. 
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WHAT  IS  EDUCATION? 


It  has  been  held  that  educatiaitf  according  to  its  etymology,  means  a 
drawing  out  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  a  mere  accumulation  of 
things  in  the  memoxy ;  and  this  is  probably  substantially  true ;  but  yet 
the  etymology  of  educcUion  is  not,  directly  at  least,  educere,  but  edticare, 
\  Again,  education  has  been  distinguished  from  ir^formation  ;  which  may 
well  be  done,  as  the  word  ir^formation  is  now  used ;  but  yet  the  word 
i^farmare^  at  first,  implied  as  fundamental  an  operation  on  the  mind  as 
educate;  the  forming  and  giving  a  defined  form  and  scheme  to  a  mere 
rude  susceptibility  of  thought  in  the  human  mind.  Again,  we  use  the 
term  leam^  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  (Thus  we  have,  Psalm 
cziz.  66  and  71,  Learn,  me  true  understanding  and  knowledge ;  and  I 
will  learn  thy  laws,)  But  the  German  distinguishes  these  two  aspects 
of  the  same  fundamental  notion  by  difierent  forms — lehren  and  lemen; 
and  in  a  more  exact  stage  of  English,  one  of  these  is  replaced  by  another 
word,  to  teach;  which,  though  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a  word  used 
in  this  sense  in  German,  is  connected  with  the  German  verb  eeigen^  to 
show,  and  teichen^  a  sign  or  mark ;  and  thus  directs  us  to  the  French 
and  other  daughters  of  the  Latin  language,  in  which  the  same  notioiws 
expressed  by  eneeigner^  ineegna/re^  ensenar;  which  come  from  the  Latm 
ineignire^  and  are  connected  with  signum,  W.  Whewbll. 

Education  is  the  process  of  making  individual  men  participators  in  the 
best  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  general :  namely,  in  that  which 
is  most  rational,  true,  beautiful,  and  good  ...  the  several  steps  by  which 
man  is  admitted,  from  the  sphere  of  his  narrow  individuality,  into  the 
great  sphere  of  humanity ;  by  which,  firom  being  merely  a  conscious  ani- 
mal, he  becomes  conscious  of  rationality ;  by  which,  firom  being  merely  a 
creature  of  sense,  he  becomes  a  creature  of  intellect ;  by  which,  from  be- 
ing merely  a  seeker  of  pleasurable  sensations,  he  becomes  an  admirer  of 
what  is  beautiful ;  by  which,  firom  being  merely  the  slave  of  impulse,  he 
becomes  a  reverencer  of  what  is  right  and  good.  W.  Whewell. 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ? — ^a  beast,  no  morei 
Sure,  He  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  rust  in  us  unused.  Shakspbarb. 
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JIL   MATTHEW  VASSAR, 

AKD  THB  YASSAB  FEMALE  OOLLIGK. 


Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  Vassar  Female  College,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in  1792.  In  1796,  his  pa- 
rents emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city  in  December 
of  that  year.  With  a  view  to  an  eligible  location  for  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  his  father  explored  the  country,  penetrating  into  the  then  great 
West  as  far  as  Utica,  Not  being  inclined  to  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
he  purchased  a  farm,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  about  three  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  In  the  spring  of  1798,  the  father  and 
uncle  put  into  the  ground  the  first  bariey  ever  sowed  in  Dutchess 
County.  The  vicinity  affording  an  abundance  of  wild  hops,  these 
gentlemen  commenced  following  the  old  English  custom  of  making 
"  Home  Brewed  Ale."  The  beverage  becoming  a  favorite  among  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  farm  was  sold  and  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  desired  article  were  erected  in  the 
village  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  spring  of  1801.  Young  Matthew 
was  employed  about  the  establishment  in  such  capacity  as  suited  his 
tender  age,  but  disliking  the  business,  his  father  proposed  to  bind  him 
out  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  Not  fancying  this,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  now  a  stout  boy  of  fourteen,  resolved  to  leave  his  fathered 
roof  and  seek  his  fortune.  With  his  entire  wardrobe  in  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  six  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  a  tearful  adieu 
to  his  aged  and  beloved  mother,  and  went  forth,  he  knew  not  whither. 
Engaging  with  a  country  merchant  in  Orange  County,  in  his  adopted 
State,  as  second  clerk  for  three  years,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
first  clerk  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  parents  with  $160, 
the  net  proceeds  of  five  years'  industry. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  brewery  built  by  the  elder  Vassar  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This,  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  elder 
son  John  Guy,  and  other  reverses,  reduced  his  circumstances,  when 
young  Matthew  established  the  business  on  a  limited  scale. 

From  this  humble  beginning  in  an  obscure  village  which  afforded 
few  advantages  for  business,  without  wealthy  friends  to  assist  and 
encourage  him,  without  capital  aside  from  his  own  industry, 
economy,  energy  and  character,  arose  his  colossal  fortune,  the 
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Matthew  Vassar,  the  founder  of  Vassar  Female  College,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  in  1792.  In  1796,  his  pa- 
rents emigrated  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city  in  December 
of  that  year.  With  a  view  to  an  eligible  location  for  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  his  father  explored  the  country,  penetrating  into  the  then  great 
Weet  as  far  as  Utica.  Not  being  inclined  to  settle  in  the  wilderness, 
he  purchased  a  farm,  in  the  spring  of  1797,  about  three  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Poughkeepsie.  In  the  spring  of  1798,  the  father  and 
uncle  put  into  the  ground  the  first  barley  ever  sowed  in  Dutchess 
County.  The  vicinity  affording  an  abundance  of  wild  hops,  these 
gentlemen  commenced  following  the  old  English  custom  of  making 
**  Home  Brewed  Ale.'*  The  beverage  becoming  a  favorite  among  the 
Dutch  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  the  farm  was  sold  and  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  desired  article  were  erected  in  the 
village  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  spring  of  1801.  Young  Matthew 
was  employed  about  the  establishment  in  such  capacity  as  suited  his 
tender  age,  but  disliking  the  business,  his  father  proposed  to  bind  him 
out  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  Not  fancying  this,  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  now  a  stout  boy  of  fourteen,  resolved  to  leave  his  father'» 
roof  and  seek  his  fortune.  With  his  entire  wardrobe  in  a  red  cottou 
handkerchief,  and  six  shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  bade  a  tearful  adieu 
to  his  aged  and  beloved  mother,  and  went  forth,  he  knew  not  whither. 
Engaging  with  a  country  merchant  in  Orange  County,  in  his  adopted 
State,  as  second  clerk  for  three  years,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
first  clerk  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  parents  with  $150, 
the  net  proceeds  of  five  years'  industry. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  brewery  built  by  the  elder  Vassar  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  This,  followed  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  elder 
son  John  Guy,  and  other  reverses,  reduced  his  circumstances,  when 
young  Matthew  established  the  business  on  a  limited  scale. 

From  this  humble  beginning  in  an  obscure  village  which  afforded 
few  advantages  for  business,  without  wealthy  friends  to  assist  and 
encourage  him,  without  capital  aside  from  his  own  industry, 
economy,  energy  and  character,  arose  his  colossal  fortune,  the 
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benevolent  use  of  which  has  elevated  Matthew  Yassar  to  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  world's  benefactors ;  among  whom  we  may 
here  briefly  mention  his  illustrious  relative,  the  great  philanthropist, 
Sir  Thomas  Guy,  founder  of  the  Guy  Hospital  of  London,  which  Mr. 
Vassar  visited  a  few  years  since  with  reference  to  the  endowment  of 
a  similar  institution  in  this  country,  but  upon  subsequent  reflection 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  College. 

Mr.  Yassar  has  long  been  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his 
public  spirit,  and  his  liberality  toward  every  enterprise  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  city  in  whiph  he  resides.  His  generous 
contributions  toward  the  erection  of  churches  for  various  denomi- 
nations ;  to  the  Public  Library  and  the  Home  of  the  Friendless ; 
his  large  donations  to  literary,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions ; 
his  liberal  responses  to  the  numerons  calls  which  are  daily  made  on 
his  charity,  have  challenged  the  regard  of  all  to  whom  the  facts 
have  become  known.  Yet  even  the  knowledge  of  all  this  benifi- 
cence  scarcely  prepared  his  best  friends  for  the  magnificent  gift  of 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  found  and  endow  a  College  for 
the  education  of  young  women,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  state- 
ment, made  by  Mr.  Yassar  on  the  26th  of  Feb,  1861,  to  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  had  selected  and  had  incorporated  as  the  trustees  of 
the  funds  and  securities  which  he  had  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

Though  suffering  somewhat  from  an  attack  of  paralysis,  experi- 
enced in  the  winter  of  1869,  yet  Mr.  Yassar's  general  health  is  per- 
fectly good — his  perceptions  clear  and  quick,  and  his  judgment 
sound,  and  we  trust  he  will  live  many  years,  to  see  Yassar  Female 
College  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
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MR.   VA88AR'8  STATEMBNT 

Gentzjuibn  : — An  my  loDg-cherished  purpose  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  my 
estate  to  aome  benevolent  object  is  now  about  to  be  acoomplished,  it  seems  proper 
that  I  should  submit  to  you  a  statement  of  my  motives^  views^  and  wishes. 

It  having  pleased  God  that  I  should  have  no  direct  descendants  to  inherit  my 
property,  it  has  long  been  my  desire,  after  suitably  providing  for  those  of  my  kin- 
dred who  have  claims  on  me,  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  my  means  as  should 
best  honor  God  and  benefit  my  fellow-men.  At  different  periods  I  have  regarded 
various  plans  with  favor,  but  these  have  all  been  dismissed  one  after  another, 
until  the  mbject  of  erecting  and  endowing, a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
women  was  presented  ibr  my  consideration.  The  novelty,  grandeur,  and  be- 
nignity of  the  idea  arrested  my  attention.  .Ilie  more  carefully  I  examined  it,  the 
more  strongly  it  commended  itself  to  my  judgment  and  interested  my  feelings. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the  same 
intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual  culture 
and  development. 

I  considered  that  the  tnothera  of  a  country  mold  the  character  of  its  citizens, 
determine  its  Institutions,  and  shape  its  destiny. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  mother,  is  thatof  the  female  teacher,  who  is  em- 
ployed to  train  young  children  at  a  period  when  impressions  are  most  vivid  and 
lasting. 

It  also  seemed  to  me,  that  if  woman  were  properly  educated,  some  new  avenues 
to  useful  and  honorable  employment,  in  entire  harmony  with  the  gentleness  and 
modesty  of  her  sex,  might  be  opened  to  her. 

It  further  appeared,  there  is  not  in  our  country — ^there  is  not  in  the  world,  so 
fitr  as  is  known— -a  single  fully-endowed  institution  for  the  education  of  women. 

It  was  also  in  evidence,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years,  the  standard  of  education 
for  the  sex  has  been  constantly  rising  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  great,  felt, 
pressing  want  has  been  ample  endowments,  to  secure  to  female  seminaries  the 
elevated  character,  the  stability  and  permapency  of  our  best  colleges. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  influenced  by  theae  and  similar  considerations,  after  de- 
Toting  my  best  powers  to  the  study  of  the  subject  for  a  number  of  years  past; 
after  duly  weighing  the  objections  against  it  and  the  arguments  that  preponderate 
in  its  fiivor ;  and  the  project  having  received  the  warmest  commendations  of  many 
prominent  literary  men  and  practical  educators,  as  well  as  the  universal  approved 
of  the  public  press,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  education  of  young  women,  is  a  work  which  will 
satisfy  my  highest  aspirations,  and  will  be,  under  God,  a  rroh  blessing  to  this  city 
and  State,  to  our  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  founding  and 
perpetuating  an  institution  which  sliall  accomplish  for  young  women,  what  our 
colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  I  have  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, conferring  on  the  proposed  seminary  the  corporate  title  of  "  Vassar 
Female  Collie,"  and  naming  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  first  trustees.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  charter  yon  are  invested  with  all  the  powers,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities which  appertain  to  any  college  or  university  in  this  state. 

To  be  somewhat  more  specific  in  the  statement  of  my  views  as  to  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  college : — 

I  wish  that  the  Course  of  Study  should  embrace,  at  least,  the  following  particu- 
lars :  The  English  LAnguage  and  its  Literature  ;  other  Modern  Languages ;  the 
Ancient  Classics,  so  far  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times ;  the  Math- 
ematics, to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  deemed  advisable ;  all  the  branches  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  with  full  apparatus,  cabinets,  collections,  and  conservatories  for 
visible  illustration ;  Anatomy,  Ph3rsio1ogy,  and  Hygiene,  with  practical  reference 
to  the  laws  of  the  health  of  the  sex ;  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  the  elements  of 
Political  Economy  •,  some  knowledge  of  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions  and 
Laws ;  Moral  Science,  particularly  as  bearing  on  the  filial,  conjugal,  and  parental 
relations ;  JSsthetics,  as  treating  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  Art,  and  to  be 
illustrated  by  an  extensive  Gallery  of  Art ;  Domestic  Economy,  practically  taught, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  graduates  readily  to  become  skillful 
hoQsekeepen ;  last,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  daily,  systematic  Reading  and 
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Study  of  the  Holy  Soriptores,  as  the  only  and  aU-sufBcient  Rnle  of  Christian  iaith 
aud  practice. 

All  lectarian  inflaenoea  should  he  carefully  excluded ;  hut  the  training  of  oor 
students  should  never  be  intrusted  to  the  skeptical,  the  irreligious,  or  the  immoral. 

In  formiog  the  first  Board  of  Trustees,  I  have  selected  representatives  from  the 
priucipal  Christian  denominations  among  ns ;  and  in  filling  the  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  this  hody,  as  also  in  appointing  the  Professors,  Teachers,  and  other 
Officers  of  the  College,  I  trust  a  like  catholic  spirit  will  always  govern  the 
Trustees. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  Vassar  Female  College  a  charity  school,  whose 
advantages  shall  be  ft%e  to  all  without  charge ;  for  benefits  so  cheaply  obtained 
are  cheaply  held ;  but  it  is  believed  the  fiinds  of  the  Institution  will  enable  it  to 
offer  to  all  the  highest  educational  facilities  at  a  moderate  expense,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  instruction  in  existing  seminaries.  I  earnestly  hope  the  funds 
will  also  prove  sufficient  to  warrant  the  gratuitous  admission  of  a  considerable 
number  of  indigent  students,  annually — at  least,  by  regarding  the  amount  remit- 
ted, in  most  cases,  as  a  loan,  to  be  subsequently  repaid  from  the  avails  of  teach- 
ing, or  otherwise.  Preference  should  be  given  to  beneficiaries  of  decided  promise 
— such  as  are  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in  some  particular  department  or 
pursuit — and,  especially,  to  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  the  teaching  of  the 
young  as  a  profeasion. 

I  desire  that  the  college  may  be  provided  with  commodious  buildings,  contain- 
ing ample  apartments  for  public  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  to  the 
inmates  the  safety,  quiet,  privacy,  and  purity  of  the  family. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  transfer  to  your  possession  and 
ownership,  the  real  and  personal  property  which  I  have  set  apart  for  the  accom- 
plishment  of  my  designs.  I  beg  permission  to  add  a  brief  and  general  expression 
of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  most  judicious  use  and  management  of  the  funds. 

After  the  College  edifice  has  been  erected,  and  furnished  with  all  needful  aids 
and  appliances  for  imparting  the  most  perfect  education  of  body,  mind,  and  heart, 
it  is  my  judgment  and  wish  that  the  amount  remaining  in  hand  should  be  safely 
invested, — to  serve  as  a  principal,  only  the  annual  income  of  which  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds ;  the  support  of  the  fiic- 
nlty :  the  replenishing  aud  enlarging  of  the  library,  cabinet,  art  gallery,  &c.,  and 
in  adding  to  the  capital  stock  ;  so  that  the  College,  instead  of  being  impoverished, 
and  tending  to  decay  fh)m  year  to  year,  shnll  always  contain  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  growth  and  expansion,  of  increasing  power,  prosperity,  and  usefulness. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  this  enterprise,  which  I  regard  as  the  last  great  work 
of  my  life,  I  commit  to  you  as  a  sacred  trust,  which  I  feel  assured  you  will  dis- 
charge with  fidelity  and  uprightness,  with  wisdom  and  prudence,  with  ability  and 
energy. 

It  is  my  fervent  desire  that  I  may  live  to  see  the  Institution  in  successful  opera- 
tion ;  and  if  God  shall  give  me  life  and  strength,  I  shall  gladly  employ  my  best 
faculties  in  codperating  with  you  to  secure  the  fUll  and  perfect  consummation  of 
the  work  before  us. 

The  title  deeds  And  assignments  of  stock  duly  executed  by  Mr. 
Vassar,  and  absolutely  and  unconditionally  gave  and  conveyed  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Vassar  Female  College  an  aggregate  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eight  thousand  dollars,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Real  Estate, $47,000 

Bonds  and  mortgages, 41 ,500 

Railroad  Stocks, 108,500 

Bank  Stocks, 41,(K)0 

Railroad  Bonds 95,000 

United  SUtes  and  State  Stocks, 75,000 

$408,000 
The  Grounds  given  to  the  College  (200  acres)  lie  to  the  east  of 
Poughkeepsie,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  city  limits. 
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[Abstract  of  the  Fint  Book  of  Ascham'B  SohoolmaBtor.J 


BOOK  L  TH2  BRIKGINO  UP  OF  TOUTH. 

Thx  title  of  the  first  book  of  the  Schoohnaster  describes  it  as  "  Teaching  the 
Bringing  up  of  Youth;"  and  it  may  be  said  to  treat  of  the  general  principles 
according  to  which  the  education  of  children  at  school  ought  to  be  conducted. 
Much  of  it  has,  however,  a  particular  reference  to  what  was  then,  as  it  is  still, 
in  England,  the  usual  commencement  of  a  liberal  education,  the  study  of  the 
Latin  tongue, — a  subject  which  is  exhaustiyely  treated  in  the  second  book  and 
will  be  omitted  m  this  abstract  of  the  first 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  portion  of  his  work, 
the  general  manner  and  temper  in  which  the  instruction  of  youth  ought  to  be 
conducted ; — 

"  If  your  scholar  do  miss  sometimes,  m  marking  rightly  these  foresaid  six 
things,  chide  not  hastily ;  for  that  shall  both  dull  his  wit,  and  discourage  his 
diligeuce;  but  monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both  willing  to  amend 
and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love,  and  hope  of  learning. 

I  have  now  wished  twice  or  thrice  this  gentle  nature  to  be  in  a  schoolmaster. 
And  that  I  have  done  so,  neither  by  chance  nor  without  some  reason,  I  will 
now  declare  at  large  why  in  mine  opinion  love  is  fitter  than  fear,  gentleness 
better  than  beating,  to  bring  up  a  child  rightly  in  learning. 

With  the  common  use  of  teaching,  and  beating  in  common  schools  of 
England,  I  will  not  greatly  contend ;  which  if  I  did,  it  were  but  a  small  gram* 
matical  controversy,  neither  belonging  to  heresy  nor  treason,  nor  greatly  touch- 
ing God  nor  the  prince,  although  in  very  deed,  in  the  end,  the  good  or  ill 
bringing  up  of  children,  doth  as  much  serve  to  the  good  or  ill  service  of  God, 
our  Prince,  and  our  whole  country,  as  any  one  thing  doth  beside. . 

I  do  gladly  agree  with  all  good  schoolmasters  m  these  points ;  to  have  children 
brought  to  good  perfectness  in  learning,  to  all  honesty  !n  manners;  to  have  all 
faults  rightly  amended;  to  have  every  vice  severely  corrected.  But  for  the 
order  and  way  that  leadeth  rightly  to  these  points,  we  somewhat  differ;  for 
commonly  many  schoolmasters,  some  as  I  have  seen,  more  as  I  have  heard  tell, 
be  of  so  crooked  a  nature,  as  when  they  meet  with  a  hard-witted  scholar,  they 
rather  break  him  than  bow  him,  rather  mar  him  than  mend  him.  For  when 
the  schoolmaster  is  angry  with  some  other  matter,  then  will  he  soonest  &11  to 
beat  his  scholar;  and  though  he  himself  should  be  punished  for  his  folly,  yet 
must  he  beat  some  scholar  for  his  pleasure,  though  there  be  no  cause  for  him  to 
do  so,  nor  yet  fault  in  the  scholar  to  deserve  aa 

These,  ye  will  say,  be  fond  schoolmasters,  and  few  they  be,  that  be  found  to 
be  such.  They  be  fond,  indeed,  but  surely  over  many  such  be  found  every 
where.    But  this  will  I  say,  that  even  the  wisest  of  your  great  beaters  do  as 
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oft  punish  nature,  as  they  do  correct  faults.  Tea,  many  times  the  better  nature 
is  sorer  punished.  For,  if  one  by  quickness  of  wit  take  his  lesson  readily, 
another  by  hardness  of  wit  taketh  it  not  so  speedily;  the  first  is  always  com- 
mended ;  the  other  is  oommonly  punished :  when  a  wise  schoolmaster  sliould 
rather  discreetly  consider  the  right  disposition  of  both  their  natures,  and  not  so 
much  weigh  what  either  of  them  is  able  to  do  now,  as  what  either  of  them  is 
likely  to  do  hereafter.  For  this  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that  those  which  be  com- 
monly the  wisest,  the  best  learned,  and  best  men  also,  when  they  be  old,  were 
never  commonly  the  quickest  of  wit  when  they  were  young.  The  causes  why, 
amongst  other,  which  be  many,  that  move  me  thus  to  think,  be  these  few  which 
I  will  reckon. 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  apt  to  take,  unapt  to  keep ;  soon  hot,  and  desirous 
of  this  and  tliat ;  as  soon  cold,  and  weary  of  the  same  again ;  more  quick  to 
enter  speedily,  than  able  to  pierce  for;  even  like  our  sharp  tools,  whose  edges 
be  very  soon  turned.  Such  wits  delight  themselves  m  easy  and  pleasant  studies, 
and  never  pass  &r  forward  in  high  and  hard  sciences.  And  therefore  the 
quickest  wits  oommonly  may  prove  the  best  poets,  but  not  the  wisest  orators: 
ready  of  tongue  to  speak  boldy,  not  deep  of  judgment,  either  for  good  counsel, 
or  wise  writing.  Also  for  manners  and  life,  quick  wits  oommonly  be,  in  desire, 
new-fangled;  in  purpose,  unoonstant,  light  to  promise  anything,  ready  to  forget 
everything,  both  benefit  and  injury;  and  thereby  neither  fiist  to  friend,  nor 
fearful  to  foe;  inquisitive  of  every  trifle,  not  secret  in  the  greatest  affairs;  bold 
with  any  person;  busy  in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nipping 
any  that  is  absent ;  of  nature  also  always  flattering  their  betters,  envying  their 
equals,  despising  their  inferiors ;  and  by  quickness  of  wit,  very  quick  and  ready 
to  like  none  so  well  as  themselves. 

Moreover,  commonly,  men  very  quick  of  wit  be  also  very  light  of  conditions; 
and  thereby  very  ready  of  disposition  to  be  carried  over  quickly  by  any  light 
company  to  any  riot  and  unthriftiness  when  they  be  young;  and  therefore 
seldom  either  honest  of  life,  or  rich  in  living  when  they  be  old.  For  quick  in 
wit,  and  light  in  manners,  be  either  seldom  troubled,  or  very  soon  weary  in 
carrying  a  very  heavy  purse.  Quick  wits  also  be  in  most  part  of  all  their  doings 
over  quick,  hasty,  rash,  heady,  and  brainsick.  These  two  last  words,  Jieady  and 
brainsickj  be  fit  and  proper  words,  rising  naturally  of  the  matter,  and  termed 
aptly  by  the  condition  of  over-much  quickness  of  wit.  In  youth  also  they  be 
ready  scoffers,  privy  mockers,  and  ever  over  light  and  merry;  in  age,  soon  testy, 
very  waspish,  and  always  over  miserable.  And  yet  few  of  them  come  to  any 
great  age,  by  reason  of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young ;  but  a 
great  deal  fewer  of  them  come  to  show  any  great  countenance,  or  bear  any 
great  authority  abroad  in  the  world ;  but  either  live  obscurely,  men  know  not 
how,  or  die  obscurely,  men  mark  not  when. 

They  be  like  trees,  that  show  forth  fair  blossom  and  broad  leaves  in  springs 
time,  but  bring  out  small  and  not  long-lasting  fruit  in  harvest  time ;  and  that 
only  such  as  fall  and  rot  before  they  be  ripe,  and  so  never  or  seldom  come  to 
any  g^od  at  alL  For  this  you  shall  find  most  true  by  experience,  that  amongst 
a  number  of  quick  wits  in  youth,  few  be  found  in  the  end  either  very  fortunate 
for  themselves,  or  very  profitable  to  serve  the  commonwealth,  but  decay  and 
vanish,  men  know  not  which  way ;  except  a  very  few,  to  whom  peradventure 
blood  and  happy  parentage  may  perchance  purchase  a  long  standing  upon  the 
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Stage.  Tho  which  felicity,  hecause  it  cometh  by  others'  procuring,  not  by  their 
own  deseiring,  and  stands  by  other  men's  feet,  and  not  by  their  own,  what 
outward  brag  soever  is  borne  by  them,  is  indeed  of  itselfj  and  in  wise  men's 
eyes,  of  no  great  estimation." 

The  author  here  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  are  certain  sciences  by  the 
over-much  study  and  use  of  which  ^^some  wits,  moderate  enough  by  nature,  be 
many  times  marred."  The  sciences  against  which  he  thus  warns  moderate  wits 
are  music  (in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  himself  a  proficient,)  arithmetic,  and 
geometry."  "  These  sciences,"  he  says,  "  as  they  sharpen  men's  wits  overmuch, 
80  they  change  men's  manners  over  sore,  if  they  be  not  moderately  mingled, 
and  wisely  applied  to  some  good  use  of  life.  Mark  all  mathematical  heads^ 
which  be  only  and  wholly  bent  to  those  sciences,  how  solitary  they  be  them- 
selves, how  unfit  to  live  with  others,  and  how  unapt  to  serve  in  the  world." 
In  support  of  this  notion  he  quotes  Galen,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  as  all  condemning 
much  music^  on  the  ground  that  it  "marreth  men's  manners;"  and  he  refers  to 
what  he  had  himself  written  more  at  large  on  the  matter,  twenty  years  ago,  in 
his  Book  of  Shootino.  The  passage  in  the  Toxophilus  is  curious  as  giving  the 
grounds  on  which  Ascham  appears  to  have  taken  up  these  opinions.  He  there 
observes  that  "lute^  harps,  barbitons,  sambukes^  with  other  instruments,  every 
one  wlvch  standeth  by  fine  and  quick  fingering,  be  condemned  of  Aristotle,  as 
not  to  be  brought  in  and  used  among  them  which  study  for  learning  and  virtue." 
Music,  he  thinks,  doth  to  a  man's  mind,  "as  honey  doth  to  a  man's  stomach, 
which  at  first  receiveth  it  well,  but  afterward  it  maketh  it  unfit  to  abide  any 
strong  nourishing  meat,  or  else  any  wholesome,  sharp,  and  quick  drink.  And 
even  so  in  a  manner  these  instruments  make  a  man's  wit  so  soft  and  smooth,  so 
tender  and  quaisy,  that  they  be  less  able  to  brook  strong  and  tough  study. 
Wits  be  not  sharpened,  but  rather  dulled,  and  made  blunt  with  such  sweet 
softness,  even  as  good  edges  be  blunted,  which  men  whet  upon  'soft  chalk 
stones." 

In  the  present  work  he  contends,  generally,  that  "  overmuch  quickness  of 
wit,  either  given  by  nature,  or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly  bring 
forth  either  greatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest  life  in  the  end."  The 
sense  in  which  he  makes  this  proposition,  as  well  as  the  reasons  by  which  he 
defends  it,  will  be  understood  from  the  passage  that  follows: — 

"  Contrarywise,  a  wit  in  youth  that  is  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish ;  but  h^rd,  tough,  and  though  somewhat  staffisb,  (as  Tully  wisheth 
otium  qtiieium  rum  langrddum,  and  negotium  cum  laborer  rum  cum  periadOj)*  such 
a  wit)  I  say,  if  it  be  at  the  first  well  handled  by  the  mother,  and  rightly 
smoothed  and  wrought  as  it  should,  not  overthwartly  and  against  the  wood  by 
the  schoolmaster,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  living,  proveth  always 
the  best  In  wood  and  stone,  not  the  softest,  but  hardest,  be  always  aptest  for 
portraiture,  both  fairest  for  pleasure,  and  most  durable  for  profit  Hard  wits  be 
hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to  keep;  painfhl  without  weariness,  heedful  without 
wavering,  constant  without  new&ngleness ;  bearing  heavy  things,  though  not 
lightly,  yet  willingly;  entering  hard  things,  though  not  easily,  yet  deeply;  and 
so  come  to  that  perfectness  of  learning  in  the  end,  that  quick  wits  seem  in  hope^ 
but  do  not  in  deed,  or  else  very  seldom,  ever  attam  unto. 

*■  t'.  e.  Leisure  which  !■  quiet,  but  not  Jaoguid ;  and  bosineH  attended  with  exertion,  bat 
not  with  danger. 
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Also  for  manners  and  life,  hard  wits  commonlj  are  hardly  carried^  either  to 
desire  every  new  thing,  or  else  to  marvel  at  every  strange  thing.  And  therefore 
they  be  careful  and  diligent  in  their  own  matters,  not  carious  and  busy  in  other 
men's  affairs;  and  so  they  become  wise  themselves,  and  also  are  counted  honest 
by  others.  They  be  grave,  stead&st,  silent  of  tongue,  secret  of  heart ;  not 
hasty  in  making,  but  constant  in  keeping  any  promise;  not  rash  in  uttering,  but 
wary  in  considering  every  matter;  and  thereby  not  quick  in  speaking,  but  deep 
of  judgment,  whether  they  write  or  give  counsel  in  all  weighty  affairs.  And 
these  be  the  men  that  become  in  the  end  both  most  happy  for  themselves,  and 
also  always  best  esteemed  abroad  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  longer  in  describing  the  nature,  the  good  or  ill  success  of  the 
quick  and  hard  wits,  than  perchance  some  will  think  this  place  and  matter  doth 
require.  But  my  purpose  was  hereby  plainly  to  utter  what  injury  is  offered  to 
all  learning,  and  to  the  commonwealth  also,  first  by  the  fond  &ther  in  choosing, 
but  chiefly  by  the  lewd*  schoolmaster  in  beating  and  driving  away  the  best 
natures  from  leammg.  A  child  that  is  still,  silent,  constant,  and  somewhat 
hard  of  wit,  is  either  never  chosen  by  the  &ther  to  be  made  a  scholar,  or  else 
when  he  cometh  to  the  school,  he  is  smally  regarded,  little  looked  unto ;  he 
lacketh  teaching,  he  lacketh  encouragmg,  he  lacketh  all  things;  only  he  never 
lacketh  beating,  nor  any  word  that  may  move  him  to  hate  learning,  nor  any 
deed  that  may  drive  him  fix>m  learning  to  any  other  kind  of  living. 

And  when  this  sad-natured,  and  hard-witted  child  is  beat  from  his  book,  and 
becometh  after  either  student  of  the  common  law,  or  page  in  the  court,  or 
serving-man,  or  bound  prentice  to  a  merchant,  or  to  some  handicraft,  he  proveth 
in  the  end  wiser,  happier,  and  many  times  honester  too,  than  many  of  these 
quick  wits  do  by  their  learning. 

Learning  is  both  hindered  and  injured  too  by  the  ill  choice  of  them  that  send 
yt>ung  scholars  to  the  universities,  of  whom  must  needs  come  all  our  divines, 
lawyers,  and  physicians. 

These  young  scholars  be  chosen  commonly,  as  young  apples  be  chosen  by 
children  in  a  fair  garden,  about  St.  James  tide.  A  child  will  choose  a  sweeting, 
because  it  is  presently  £ur  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  because  it  is  then 
green,  hard,  and  sour;  when  the  one,  if  it  be  eaten,  dotli  breed  both  worms  and 
ill  humors;  the  other,  if  it  stand  his  time,  be  ordered  and  kept  as  it  should,  is 
wholesome  of  itself  and  helpeth  to  the  good  digestion  of  other  meats.  Sweet- 
ings will  receive  worms,  rot,  and  die  on  the  tree,  and  never  or  seldom  come  to 
the  gathering  for  good  and  lasting  store. 

For  very  grief  of  heart  I  will  not  apply  the  similitude;  but  hereby  is  plainly 
seen,  how  learning  is  robbed  of  the  best  wits,  first,  by  the  great  beating,  and 
after  by  the  ill-choosing  of  scholars  to  go  to  the  universities:  whereof  cometh 
partly  that  lewd  and  spiteful  proverb,  sounding  to  the  great  hurt  of  leammg, 
and  shame  of  learned  men,  that  *  the  greatest  clerks  be  not  the  wisest  men.' 

And  though  I,  in  all  this  discourse,  seem  plainly  to  prefer  hard  and  rough  wits, 
before  quick  and  light  wits,  both  for  learning  and  manners ;  yet  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  some  quickness  of  wit  is  a  singular  gift  of  Gk)d,  and  so  most  rare  among  men : 
and,  namely,  such  a  wit  as  is  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without  britUcness, 
desirous  of  good  things  without  newfangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without 
wearisomeness,  and  constant  in  good  will  to  do  all  things  well;  as  I  know  was 
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in  Sir  John  Chcke^  and  is  in  some  that  jet  live,  in  whom  all  these  fair  qualities 
of  wit  are  fully  met  together. 

But  it  is  notable  and  true,  that  Socrates  saith  in  Plato  to  his  fliend  Phtedo, 
'That  that  number  of  men  is  fewest,  which  far  exceed,  either  in  good  or  ill,  in 
wisdom  or  foUj;  but  the  mean  betwixt  both  be  the  greatest  number.'  Which 
he  proveth  true  in  divers  other  things :  as  in  greyhounds,  amongst  which  few 
are  found  exceeding  great,  or  exceeding  little,  exceeding  swift,  or  exceeding 
slow.  And,  therefore,  speaking  of  quick  and  hard  wits,  I  meant  the  common 
number  of  quick  and  hard  wits;  amongst  the  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  hard 
wit  proveth  many  times  the  better  learned,  wiser,  and  honester  man.  And 
therefore  do  I  the  more  lament  that  such  wits  commonly  be  either  kept  from 
learning  by  fond  fathers,  or  beat  from  learning  by  lewd  schoolmasters." 

The  author  proceeds  to  say  that  he  might  here  declare  "  the  most  special 
notes  of  a  good  wit  for  learning  in  a  child,  after  the  manner  and  custom  of  a 
good  horseman,  who  is  skillful  to  know,  and  able  to  tell  others,  how  by  certain 
sure  signs  a  man  may  choose  a  colt  tliat  is  like  to  prove  anotlier  day  excellent 
for  the  saddloi"  "  And  it  is  a  pity,"  he  adds,  with  keen  and  indignant  sarcasm, 
"that  commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea  and  that  among  very  wise  men,  to  find 
out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their  horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children. 
They  say  nay  in  a  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed;  for  to  the  one  they  will  gladly 
give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  tlie  other 
two  hundred  shillings.  God  that  sitteth  in  heaven  laugbeth  their  choice  to 
Boorn,  and  rewardetli  their  liberality  as  it  should.  For  he  suflTeretli  them  to 
have  tame  and  well-ordered  horses,  "but  wild  and  unfortunate  children;  and 
therefore  in  the  end  tliey  find  more  pleasure  in  their  horses,  than  comfort  in 
their  children." 

Instead,  however,  of  giving  his  own  opinion  as  to  tlie  true  marks  of  promise 
in  a  chUd,  he  prefers  reporting  "  the  judgment  of  him  that  was  counted  the  best 
teacher  and  wisest  man  that  learning  maketh  mention  of^"  namely  Socrates,  as 
his  words  are  recorded  by  Plato,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Republic  From 
what  Socrates  says,  he  extracts  '^ seven  true  notes  of  a  good  wit,"  which  he 
explains  in  succession. 

*' First,  the  child  must  be  *E«^«^,  that  is,  "apt  bygoodness  of  wit,  and  appU- 
able  by  readiness  of  will,  to  learning,  having  all  other  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
parts  of  the  body,  that  must  another  day  serve  learning."  Among  such 
qualifications,  Ascham  lays  great  stress  upon  a  comely  countenance  and  a 
goodly  stature;  and  he  laments  that  father?,  when  out  of  several  sons  they 
have  one  that  is  lame  or  deformed,  are  too  apt  to  put  that  one  to  learning,  "  as 
good  enough  to  become  a  scholar."  He  hints  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to 
interfere  to  prevent  this  abuse. 

Secondly,  the  child  ought  to  bo  Mvt^/iw,  which  he  intreprets  "good  for  mem- 
ory." This  he  says  is  "so  principal  a  note,  as  without  it  all  other  gifts  of  nature 
do  small  service  to  learning."  "  And  though,"  he  adds,  "  it  be  the  mere  gift  of 
nature,  yet  is  memory  well  preserved  by  use,  and  much  increased  by  order,  as  our 
scholar  must  leom  another  day  in  the  University.  But  in  a  child  a  good 
memory  is  well  known  by  three  properties;  that  is,  if  it  be  quick  in  receiving, 
sure  in  keeping,  and  ready  in  delivering  forth  again." 

The  third  note  is  that  he  be  ^iXofiaBfit,  that  is,  "  given  to  love  learning,  for 
though  a  child  have  all  the  gifts  of  nature  at  wish,  and  perfection  of  memory 
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at  Willi  yet  if  he  have  not  a  special  lore  to  learning  he  shall  never  attain  to 
much  learning."  "  lacerates,"  he  adds,  **  did  cause  to  be  written  at  the  entry  of 
his  school  in  golden  letters  this  golden  sentence,  *Eay  $«  ^iXo/ui0^s  ten  wo^vpaBiic 
which  excellentty  said  in  Greek,  is  thus  rudely  in  English:  "If  thou  lore 
learning,  thou  shalt  attain  to  much  learning." 

Fourthly,  the  child  should  be  ^(Atfvoror,  that  is,  should  have  "a  lust  to  labor, 
and  a  will  to  take  pains;  for  if  a  child  have  all  the  benefits  of  nature,  with 
perfection  of  memory,  love,  life,  and  piuise  learning  never  so  much ;  yet  if  he 
be  not  of  himself  painfiii,  he  shall  never  attain  unto  it  And  yet  where  love  is 
present,  labor  is  seldom  absent,  and  namely  in  study  of  leammg,  and  matter  of 
the  mind. 

FiiUily,  he  must  be  «£>4Koor,  that  is,  *'glad  to  hear  and  learn  of  another;  for 
otherwise  he  shall  stick  with  great  trouble,  where  he  might  go  easily  forward; 
and  also  catch  hardly  a  very  little  by  his  own  toil,  when  he  might  gather 
quickly  a  good  deal  by  another  man's  teaching." 

The  sixth  mark  is  that  he  be  z^rirrcxd;,  that  is.  "naturally  bold  to  ask  any 
question,  desirous  to  search  out  any  doubt;  not  ashamed  to  learn  of  the  mean- 
est, nor  afraid  to  go  to  the  greatest,  until  he  be  perfectly  taught  and  fully 
satisfied.*' 

Lastly,  the  author  (employing,  however,  a  word  which  is  not  in  Plato) 
enumerates  as  one  of  the  characteristics  demanded  in  the  cliild  by  Socrates, 
that  he  be  «iX£iracvo(,  that  is,  one  "that  loveth  to  be  praised  for  well  doing  at 
his  father  or  master's  hand." 

"And  thus,"  he  concludes,  "by  Socrates*  judgment,  a  good  father  and  a  wise 
schoolmaster  should  choose  a  child  to  make  a  scholar  ot,  that  hath  by  nature 
the  foresaid  perfect  qualities  and  comely  furniture  both  of  mind  and  body ;  bath 
memory  quick  to  receive,  sure  to  keep  and  ready  to  deliver;  hath  love  to 
learning;  hath  lust  to  labor;  hath  desire  to  learn  of  others;  bath  boldness  to 
ask  any  question ;  hath  mind  wholly  bent  to  win  praise  by  well  doing.  Tlie 
two  first  of  these  qualities  he  considers  to  be  special  benefits  of  nature,  yet  to 
be  preserved  and  much  increased  by  discipline.  The  five  last  are  to  be  wholly 
won  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  schoolmaster. 
"Which  five  points,"  he  proceeds,  "whether  a  schoolmaster  shall  work  sooner 
in  a  child  by  fearful  beating,  or  courteous  handling,  you  that  be  wise,  judge. 

Yet  some  men,  wise  indeed,  but,  in  this  matter,  more  by  severity  of  nature 
than  any  wisdom  at  all,  do  laugh  at  us  when  we  thus  wish  and  reason,  that 
young  children  should  rather  be  allured  to  learning  by  gentleness  and  love, 
than  compelled  to  learning  by  beating  and  fear.  They  say,  "our  reasons  serve 
only  to  breed  forth  talk,  and  pass  away  the  time ;  but  we  never  saw  good 
schoolmasters  do  so,  nor  never  read  of  wise  men  that  thought  so." 

In  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  Ascham  quotes  fix)m  Plato  the  precept  of  So- 
crates, that  no  learning  ought  to  be  learnt  with  bondage.  "  And  why  ?"  he 
adds  of  himseli;  "For  whatsoever  the  mind  doth  learn  unwillingly  with  fear, 
the  same  it  doth  gladly  forget  without  care."  He  goes  on  to  show-that  it  is 
expressly  of  the  teachmg  of  children  that  Socrates  in  the  passage  quoted  speaka 
He  then  proceeds  as  follows : 

"Fond  schoolmastera  neither  can  understand,  nor  will  follow  this  good 
counsel  of  Socrates ;  but  wise  riders  in  their  office  can,  and  will  do  both ;  which 
ib  tlie  only  cause  that  commonly  the  young  gentlemen  of  England  go  so  unwil- 
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ling]/  to  school,  and  run  so  fast  to  the  stable.  For  in  very  deed,  fond  school- 
masters by  fear  do  beat  into  them  the  hatred  for  learning;  and  wise  riders,  by 
gentle  allurements,  do  breed  up  in  them  the  love  of  riding.  They  ilnd  fear  and 
bondage  in  schools,  they  feel  liberty  and  freedom  in  stables;  which  causes 
them  utterly  to  abhor  the  one,  and  most  gladly  to  haunt  the  otlier.  And  I  do 
not  write  this,  that  in  exhorting  to  the  one,  I  would  dissuade  young  geutlemen 
from  the  other:  yea  I  am  sorry  with  all  my  heart  that  tliey  be  given  no  more 
to  riding  than  they  be.  For  of  all  outward  qualities,  to  ride  &ir  is  most  comely 
for  himself)  most  necessary  for  his  country ;  and  the  greater  he  is  in  blood,  the 
greater  is  his  praise,  the  more  he  doth  exceed  all  other  therein.  It  was  one  of 
the  three  excellent  praises  amongst  the  noble  gentlemen,  the  old  Persians: 
'Always  to  say  truth,  to  ride  fair,  and  shoot  well;'  and  so  it  was  engraven  upon 
Darius*  tomb,  as  Strabo  witnesseth: — 

Dftrittfl  the  king  lielh  buried  h«re, 

Wbo  In  ridiof  aod  sbootiiix  had  never  peer." 

He  next  takes  up  an  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  his  argument : 

*'Tet  some  will  say  that  Children  of  nature  love  pastime,  and  mislike  learning, 
because  in  their  kind  the  one  is  easy  and  pleasant,  the  other  hard  and  weari- 
some. Which  is  an  opinion  not  so  true  as  some  men  ween.  For  the  matter 
lieth  not  so  much  in  the  disposition  of  them  that  be  young,  as  in  the  order  and 
manner  of  bringing  up  by  them  that  be  old;  nor  yet  m  the  difference  of 
learning  and  pastime.  For  beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not  well,  and  cherish  him 
though  he  learn  not  well,  ye  shall  have  him  unwilliug  to  go  to  dance,  and  glad 
to  go  to  his  book ;  knock  him  always  when  he  draweth  his  shafl  ill,  and  favor  him 
again  though  ho  fault  at  his  book,  ye  shall  have  him  very  loth  to  be  in  the  field, 
aild  very  willing  to  go  to  school.  Yea,  I  say  more,  and  not  of  myself,  but  by 
the  judgment  of  those,  from  whom  few  wise  men  will  gladly  dissent, — that  if 
ever  the  nature  of  man  be  given  at  any  time,  more  than  other,  to  receive 
goodness,  it  is  in  innocency  of  young  years,  before  that  experience  of  evil 
haven  taken  root  in  him.  For  the  pure  dean  wit  of  a  sweet  young  babe  is  like 
tlie  newest  wax,  most  able  to  receive  the  best  and  fairest  printing ;  and  like  a 
new  bright  silver  dish  never  occupied,  to  receive  and  keep  clean  any  good  thing 
that  is  put  into  it" 

Some  further  illustration  follows  of  the  facility  with  which  impressions, 
whether  good  or  evil,  may  be  made  upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and  then  comes  a 
passage  too  interesting  not  to  be  giv^  in  full : — 

"And  one  example,  whether  love  or  fear  doth  work  more  in  a  child  for  virtue 
and  learning,  I  will  gladly  report,  which  may  be  heard  with  some  pleasure,  and 
followed  with  more  profit. 

Before  I  went  into  Germany,  I  came  to  Brodegate  in  Leicestershire,  to  take 
my  leave  of  that  noble  Lady  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much 
beholdeji.  Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gentle- 
men and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in  her  chamber 
reading  *Pha:do  Platonis,'  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as  much  delight  as  some 
gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in  Boccace.  Afler  salutation  and  duty 
done,  with  some  other  talk,  I  asked  her  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in 
the  park  7  Smiling,  she  answered  me :  '  I  wist,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is 
but  a  shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Pkto.    Alas  1  good  folk,  they 
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neyer  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant'  *  And  how  came  70a,  Hadam/  quoth  I, 
*  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ?  And  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it, 
seeing  not  many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto?'  '  I  will 
tell  you,'  quoth  she,  *and  tell  you  a  truth  which  perchance  ye  will  marvel  at. 
One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severest  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in  pre- 
sence either  lather  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  sUcnce,  sit,  stand,  or  go, 
eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sod,  be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything 
else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so 
perfectly,  as  God  made  the  world ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea.  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other 
ways  (which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honor  I  bear  them,)  so  without  measure 
miaordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time  come  Uiat  I  must  go  to  Mr. 
Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
leaning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I 
am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I, do  else,  but 
learning,  is  full  of  griei)  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.  And  thus 
my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  brmgeth  daily  to  me  more  plea- 
sure and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed  be  but 
trifles  and  troubles  unto  me.' 

I  remember  this  talk  gladly,  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and 
because  also  it  was  the  last  talk  that  over  I  had,  and  the  last  time  that  ever  I 
saw  that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 

For  a  perfect  discussion  of  this  part  of  his  subject,  Ascham  refers  the  reader 
to  the  treatise  "De  Institutione  Principis,"  (On  the  Education  of  a  Prince)  ad- 
dressed by  his  friend  John  Sturmius  to  the  Duke  of  Clevea.  Although,  bow- 
ever,  he  is  for  the  use  of  gentleness  rather  than  severity  in  the  instruction  of 
youth  at  school,  he  does  not  dispute  the  necessity  of  sharp  chastisement  by 
parents  for  correcting  vicious  habits  in  their  children. 

This  discipline  was  well  known  and  dilligently  used  among  the  Grecians 
and  old  Romans ;  as  doth  appear  in  Aristophanes,  Isocrates,  and  Plato,  and 
also  in  the  commcdies  of  Plautus ;  where  we  see  that  children  were  under  the 
rule  of  three  persons,  a  schoolmaster,  governor,  and  father.  The  schoolmaster 
taught  him  learning  with  all  gentleness;  the  governor  corrected  his  manners 
with  much  sharpness ;  the  father  held  the  stem  of  his  whole  obedience.  And 
so  he  that  used  to  teach  did  not  commonly  use  to  beat,  but  remitted  that  over 
to  another  man's  charge.  But  what  shall  we  say,  when  now  in  our  days  the 
schoolmaster  is  used  both  for  preceptor  in  learning,  and  peedagogus  in  man- 
ners 7  Surely,  I  would  he  should  not  confound  their  offices,  but  discreetly  use 
the  duty  of  both,  so  that  noiUier  ill  touches  should  be  left  unpunished,  nor 
gentleness  in  teaching  anywise  omitted.  And  he  shall  well  do  both,  if  wisely 
he  do  appoint  diversity  of  time,  and  separate  place,  for  either  purpose;  using 
always  such  discreet  moderation,  as  *  the  school-house  should  be  counted  a 
sanctuary  against  fear;  and  very  well  learning  a  common  pardon  for  ill.doing, 
if  the  fault  of  itself  be  not  over  heinous.' " 

The  author  considers  the  second  great  fault  of  English  education  in  his  time 
to  be  the  license  that  was  allowed  to  young  men  after  leaving  school  He 
contrasts  with  the  prevailing  manners,  the  more  strict  discipline  of  wise 
antiquity,  when,  for  instance,  "  no  son,  were  he  never  so  old  in  years,  never  so 
great  in  birth,  though  he  were  a  king's  son,  might  marry  but  by  his  father's 
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and  mother's  conseiit."  Hftying  quoted  to  this  effect  the  examples  of  Cyras 
and  Sampson,  ho  exdalma :  "  Doth  this  modesty,  doth  this  obedienoe  that  was 
in  great  King  Cyrus,  and  strong  Sampson,  remain  in  our  young  men  at  this 
day?  No  surely,  for  we  live  not  longer  after  them  by  time,  than  we  live  far 
different  from  them  by  good  order.  Our  time  is  so  far  from  that  old  discipLina 
and  obedience,  as  now  not  only  young  gentlemen,  but  even  very  girls,  dare 
without  all  fear,  though  not  without  open  shame,  where  they  list,  and  how  they 
list,  marry  themselves  in  spite  of  father,  mother,  God,  good  order,  and  all." 
This  evil  he  says,  is  peculiar  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  great,  as  they 
deserve  it  should  be.  From  seven  to  seventeen,  young  gentlemen  are  carefully 
enough  brought  up;  but  fVom  seventeen  to  seven-and-twenty  (which  Xenophon 
oalla  the  most  dangerous  time  of  all  man's  life,  and  most  slippery  to  stay  well 
in,)  "they  have  commonly  the  rein  of  all  hcense  in  their  own  hand,  and 
specially  such  as  do  live  in  the  court."  "  And  that,"  he  adds,  "  which  is  most 
to  be  marvelled  at,  commonly  the  wisest,  and  also  best  men,  be  found  the 
fondest  fathers  in  this  behalf.  And  if  some  good  father  will  seek  some  remedy 
herein,  yet  the  mother  (if  the  household  of  our  lady)  had  rather,  yea,  and  will 
have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  mailing  him  to  live  trimly,  when  he  is  youngs 
than  by  learning  and  travel  to  be  able  to  serve  his  prince  and  his  country,  both 
wisely  in  peace,  and  stoutly  in  war,  when  he  is  old." 

"The  fault  is  in  yourselves,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  and  therefore  ye  deserve  the 
greater  blame,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men's  children  come  to  be  the  wisest 
oounsellera,  and  greatest  doers  in  the  weighty  affairs  of  this  realm.  And  why? 
for  God  will  have  it  so  of  his  providence,  because  you  will  have  it  no  otherwise 
by  your  negligence. 

And  God  is  a  good  God,  and  wisest  in  all  his  doings,  that  will  place  virtue, 
and  displace  vice  in  those  kingdoms  where  he  doth  govern.  '  For  he  knoweth 
that  nobility,  without  virtue  and  wisdom,  is  blood  indeed,  but  blood  truly 
without  bones  and  sinews;  and  ao  of  itself,  without  the  other,  very  weak  to 
bear  the  burtlien  of  weighty  affairs.' 

The  greatest  ship  indeed  commonly  carrieth  the  gpreatest  burthen,  but  yet 
always  with  the  greatest  jeopardy,  not  only  for  the  persons  and  goods  com- 
mitted unto  it,  but  even  for  the  ship  itself,  except  it  be  governed  with  the 
greater  wisdom. 

But  nobility,  governed  by  learning  and  wisdom,  is  indeed  most  like  a  fair 
ship,  having  tide  and  wind  at  will,  under  the  rule  of  a  skillful  master;  when 
contrarywise,  a  ship  carried,  yea  with  the  highest  tide  and  greatest  wind,  lacking 
a  skillful  master,  most  commonly  doth  either  sink  itself  upon  sands^  or  break 
itself  upon  rocks.  And  even  so,  how  many  have  been  either  drowned  in  vain 
pleasure,  or  overwhelmed  by  stout  willfulness,  the  histories  of  England  be  able 
to  afford  over  many  examples  unto  us.  Therefore,  ye  great  and  noblemen's 
children,  if  ye  will  have  rightly  that  praise,  and  enjoy  surely  that  place,  which 
your  fathers  have,  and  elders  had,  and  left  unto  you,  ye  must  keep  it,  as  they 
gat  it;  aQd  that  is,  by  the  only  way  of  vu-tue,  wisdom,  and  worthiness." 

In  some  passages  that  follow,  the  manners  of  the  court,  and  the  habits  of 
thinking  and  judging  that  prevailed  there,  are  very  severely  reprobated.  There 
were  then,  indeed,  the  author  allows,  many  fair  examples  in  the  English  court 
for  young  gentlemen  to  follow ;  "but  they  be,"  he  says,  "like  fair  marks  in  the 
field,  out  of  a  man's  reach,  too  far  off  to  shoot  at  weU."    Young  gentlemen 
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who  come  to  court  are  commonly  obliged  to  asBodate  with  the  wont  dea* 
criptioQ  of  characters  there.  These  are  they  who  laugh  at  quietness  of  nature 
as  simpleness  and  lack  of  wit^  and  at  bashful  and  blushing  modesty  as  babylsh- 
ness  and  ill-breeding.  What  is  learned  from  their  company  is,  first,  to  blush 
at  nothing;  "then  folio weth  to  dare  do  any  mischief;  to  contemn  stoutly  any 
goodness;  to  be  busy  in  every  matter;  to  he  skillful  in  every  thing;  to 
acknowledge  no  ignorance  at  alL"  "Moreover,"  he  continues,  "where  th© 
swing  goeth,  there  to  follow,  fawn,  flatter,  laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's 
liking ;  to  face,  stand  foremost,  shove  back ;  and  to  the  meaner  man,  or  un- 
known in  the  court,  to  seem  somewhat  solemn,  coy,  big,  and  dangerous  of  look, 
talk,  and  answer;  to  think  well  of  hunself)  to  be  lusty  in  contemning  of  others, 
to  have  some  trim  g^race  in  a  pnvy  mock :  and,  in  greater  presence,  to  bear  a 
brave  look;  to  be  warlike,  though  he  never  looked  enemy  in  the  face  in  war; 
yet  some  warlike  sign  must  be  used,  either  a  slovenly  buskin,  or  an  over-staring 
frounced  head,  as  though  out  of  every  hair's  top  should  suddenly  start  out  a 
good  big  oath  when  need  requiroth.  Yet,  praised  be  God  1  England  hath  at 
this  time  many  worthy  captains  and  good  soldiers,  which  be  indeed  so  honest 
of  behavior,  so  comely  of  conditions,  so  mild  of  manners,  as  they  may  be 
examples  of  good  order  to  a  good  sort  of  others,  which  never  came  in  war." 

Something,  he  considers,  may  be  done  to  remedy  these  evils  by  good  laws; 
but  the  object  is  perhaps  chiefly  to  be  effected  by  "observing  private  discipline, 
every  man  carefully  in  his  own  house ;  and  namely,  if  special  regard  bo  had  to 
youth,  and  that  not  so  much  in  teaching  them  what  is  good,  as  in  keeping  them 
from  that  that  is  ilL"  "In  youth,"  he  says,  "some  ignorance  is  as  necessary 
as  much  knowledge;"  "but  this  ignorance  in  youth,"  he  adds,  "which  1  speak 
on,  or  rather  this  simplicity,  or  most  truly  this  mnocency,  is  that  which  the 
noble  Persians,  as  wise  Xenophon  doth  testify,  were  so  careM  to  breed  up  their 
youth  in.    But  Christian  fathers  commonly  do  not  so. 

"And  to  know  what  worthy  fhiic  did  sprmg  of  such  worthy  seed,  I  will  tell 
you  the  most  marvel  of  all,  and  yet  such  a  truth  as  no  man  shall  deny  it^  ex- 
oept  such  as  be  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  the  best  stories. 

Athens,  by  tliis  discipline  and  good  ordering  of  youth,  did  breed  up,  within 
the  circuit  of  that  one  city,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  years,  within 
the  memory  of  one  man's  life,  so  many  notable  captains  in  war,  for  worthiness, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  as  be  scarce  matchable,  no,  not  in  the  state  of  Rome,  in 
the  compass  of  those  seven  hundred  years  when  it  flourished  most 

And  because  I  will  not  only  say  it,  but  also  prove  it,  the  names  of  them  be 
tliese — Miltiadesi  Themistocles,  Xantippus,  Pericles,  Cimon,  Aicibiades,  Thrasy- 
bulus,  Conon,  Iphicrates,  Xenophon,  Timotheus,  Theopompus,  Demetrius,  and 
divers  others  more ;  of  which  every  one  may  justly  be  spoken  that  worthy 
praise  which  was  given  to  Scipio  Afrioanus,  who  Cicero  doubteth  '  whether  he 
were  more  noble  captam  in  war,  or  more  eloquent  and  wise  counseller  in  peace.' 
And  if  ye  believe  not  me,  read  dilligentty  u£milius  Probus*  in  Latin,  and 
Plutarch  in  Greek,  which  two  had  no  cause  either  to  flatter  or  lie  upon  any  of 
those  whicli  I  have  recited. 

And  beside  nobility  in  war,  for  excellent  and  matclHess  masters  in  all  manner 
of  learning,  m  that  one  city,  in  memory  of  one  age,  were  more  learned  men, 
and  that  in  a  manner  altogether,  than  all  time  doth  remember,  than  all  place 

*  lie  niehaa  the  Utm  oow  commonly  held  to  be  wriUen  by  Corneliiu  Nepoi. 
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doth  aflford,  than  all  other  tongues  do  contain.  And  I  do  not  mean  of  those 
autbore  which  by  injury  of  time,  by  negligence  of  men,  by  cruelty  of  fire  and 
sword,  be  lost,  but  even  of  those  which  by  God's  grace  are  left  yet  unto  us,  of 
which,  I  thank  God,  even  my  poor  study  lacketh  not  one.  As  in  philosophy, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  and  Tfaeophrast;  in  eloquence  and  civil 
law,  Demosthenes,  .Sschines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus,  Demades,  Isocrates,  Isffiua, 
Lyaias,  Antisthenes,  Andocides;  in  History,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
and  which  we  lack,  to  our  great  loss,  Theopompus  and  Ephorus ;  in  poetry, 
.^scbylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  somewhat  of  Menander 
Demosthenes^  sister's  son. 

The  remeipbrance  of  such  a  commonwealth,  using  such  discipline  and  order 
for  youth,  and  thereby  bringing  forth  to  their  praise,  and  leaving  to  us  for  our 
example,  such  captains  for  war,  suoh  counsellors  for  peace,  and  matchless 
masters  for  all  kind  of  learning,  is  pleasant  for  me  to  recite,  and  not  irksome,  I 
trust,  for  others  to  hear,  except  it  be  such  as  make  neither  account  of  virtue 
nor  learning. 

And  whether  there  be  any  such  or  no,  I  cannot  well  tell;  yet  I  hear  say, 
some  young  gentlem«i^  of  ours  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  learned,  and 
perchance  they  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted  honest  also,  for  I  hear  say 
they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  A  marvellous  case,  that 
gentlemen  should  be  so  ashamed  of  good  learning,  and  never  a  whit  ashamed 
of  ill  manners  I  Such  do  say  for  them,  that  the  gentlemen  of  France  do  so ; 
which  is  a  lie,  as  God  will  have  it.  Langsua  and  Bellaeus,  that  be  dead,  and 
the  noble  Yidam  of  Ghartres,  that  is  alive,  and  infinite  more  in  France  which  I 
hear  tell  of^  prove  this  to  be  most  fidse.  And  though  some  in  France,  which 
will  needs  be  gentlemen,  whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  more  gentleship  in 
their  hat  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadly  feud  with  both  learning  and  honesty ; 
yet  I  believe,  if  that  noble  prince,  King  Francis  the  First,  were  alive,  they 
sliould  have  neither  place  in  his  court  nor  pension  in  his  wars,  if  he  had  know- 
ledge of  them.  This  opinion  is  not  French,  but  plain  Turkish,  from  whence 
some  French  fetch  more  faults  than  this,  which  I  pray  God  keep  out  of  Eug- 
laud,  and  send  also  those  of  ours  better  minds,  which  bend  themselves  against 
virtue  and  learning,  to  the  contempt  of  God,  dishonor  of  their  country,  to  the 
hurt  of  many  others,  and  at  length  to  the  greatest  harm  and  utter  destruction 
of  themselves. 

Some  others,  having  better  nature,  but  less  wit  (for  ill  commonly  have  over- 
much wit,)  do  not  utterly  dispraise  learning,  but  they  say,  that,  without 
learning,  common  experience,  knowledge  of  all  fashions,  and  haunting  all 
companies,  shall  work  in  youth  both  wisdom  and  ability  to  execute  any  weighty 
affair.  Surely  long  experience  doth  profit  much,  but  most,  and  almost  only  to 
him  (if  we  mean  honest  affairs)  that  is  dilligently  before  instructed  with  precepts 
of  well-doing.  For  good  precepts  of  leammg  be  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  to  look 
wisely  before  a  man  which  way  to  go  right,  and  which  not. 

Learning  teacheth  more  in  one  year  than  experience  in  twenty;  and  leammg 
teacheth  safely,  when  experience  maketh  more  miserable  than  wise.  He 
hazardeth  sore  that  waxeth  wise  by  experience.  An  unhappy  master  is  lie 
that  is  made  cunning  by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that  is 
neither  rich  nor  wise  but  after  some  bankrouts.  It  is  costly  wisdom  that  is 
bought  by  experience.  We  know  by  experience  itself,  that  it  is  a  marvellous 
pain  to  find  out  a  short  way  but  by  long  wandering ;  and  surely  he  that  would 
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prove  wise  bj  experience,  he  may  be  witty  indeed,  but  even  like  a  swift  runner, 
that  runneth  fast  out  of  the  way,  and  upon  the  night,  he  knoweth  not  whither. 
And  verily  they  be  fewest  in  number  that  be  wise  by  unlearned  experience. 
And  look  well  upon  the  former  life  of  those  few,  whether  your  example  be  old 
or  young,  who^  without  learning,  have  gathered  by  long  experience  a  little 
wisdom  and  some  happiness ;  and  when  you  do  consider  what  mischief  they 
have  committed,  what  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty  for  one  do 
perish  in  the  adventure,)  then  tliink  well  with  yourself  whether  ye  would  tliat 
your  own  son  sliould  come  to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such  expe- 
rience or  no. 

It  is  a  notable  tale,  that  old  Sir  Boger  Ghamloe,  some  time  Chief-Justice, 
would  tell  of  himself.  When  he  was  Ancient  in  um  of  court,  certain  young 
gentlemen  were  brought  before  him,  to  be  corrected  for  certain  misorders;  and 
one  of  the  lustiest  said,  'Sur,  we  be  young  gentlemen;  and  wise  men  before  us 
have  proved  all  fashions,  and  yet  those  have  done  full  well.'  This  tliey  said, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  Sir  Roger  had  been  a  goodfellow  in  his  youth. 
But  he  answered  them  very  wisely.  *  Indeed,'  saith  he,  'in  youth  I  was  as  you 
are  now;  and  I  had  twelve  fellows  like  unto  mysell^  but  not  one  of  them  came 
to  a  good  end.  And  therefore,  follow  not  my  example  in  youth,  but  follow  my 
counsel  in  age,  if  ever  ye  think  to  come  to  this  place  or  to  these  years  that  I 
am  come  unto,  lest  ye  meet  either  with  poverty  or  Tyburn  in  the  way.' " 

Although  thus  jealous,  however,  of  the  effects  of  teaching  by  experience, 
and  earnestly  in  lavor  of  the  method  of  at  least  laying  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  the  young  mind  chiefly  by  learning  and  good  bringing  up, 
Ascham  would  by  no  means  have  the  whole  time  of  youth  to  be  spent  in 
study. 

*'  I  do  not  mean,  by  all  this  my  talk,  that  young  gentlemen  should  always  be 
poring  on  a  book,  and  by  using  good  studies  should  lose  honest  pleasure,  and 
haunt  no  good  pastime ;  I  mean  nothing  less.  For  it  is  well  known  that  I  both 
like  and  love,  and  have  always,  and  do  yet  still  use  all  exercises  and  pastimes 
that  be  fit  for  my  nature  and  ability.  And  beside  natural  disposition,  in  judg- 
ment also  I  was  never  either  Stoic  in  doctrine  or  Anabaptist  in  religion,  to 
mislike  a  meny,  pleasant,  and  playful  nature,  if  no  outrage  be  committed 
against  law,  measure,  and  good  order." 

"Therefore,  to  ride  comely,  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or  ring,  to  play  at  all 
weapons,  to  shoot  fair  in  bow,  or  surely  in  gun,  to  vault  lustily,  to  run,  to  leap, 
to  wrestle,  to  swim,  to  dance  comely,  to  sing  and  play  on  instruments  cun- 
ningly, to  hawk,  to  hunt,  to  play  at  tennis,  and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be 
joined  with  labor  used  m  open  place,  and  on  the  daylight,  containing  either 
some  fit  exercise  for  war,  or  some  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only 
comely  and  decent,  but  also  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentlemen  to  use." 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  joining  learning  with  comely  exercises,  he  highly 
recommends  the  work  of  Gonto  Baldesar  Castigliono,  entitled  "  II  Cortigianto," 
(the  Courtier,)  as  excellently  translated  into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
"which  book,"  says  he,  "advisedly  read  and  diligently  followed  but  one  year 
at  home  in  England,  would  do  a  young  gentleman  more  good,  I  wiss,  than  three 
years  tnivel  abroad  spent  in  Italy."  "  But  the  English  court,"  he  adds,  "  has 
never  lacked  many  fine  examples  for  young  gentlemen  to  follow."  Among 
these  he  mentions  the  late  King  Edward,  "  and  in  the  second  degree,  two  nobis 
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primroses  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Lord  Henry  Malarera," 
who,  he  says,  "  were  two  such  examples  to  the  court  for  learning,  as  our  time 
may  rather  wish  than  look  for  again."  At  St  John's  CoUc^ge,  Cambridge,  also, 
he  oommemoratee  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Bedmayn  as  having,  in  his  time, 
done  more  by  their  example  than  the  good  statutes  of  the  college  themselves 
did  '*to  breed  up  learned  men,  of  whom  there  were  so  many,"  says  he,  *'in 
tiiat  one  College  of  St  John's,  at  one  time,  as  I  believe  the  whole  University 
of  Lovain,  in  many  years,  was  never  able  to  afford." 

He  then  proceeds:  "Present  examples  of  this  present  time  I  list  not  to 
touch ;  yet  there  is  one  example  for  all  the  gentlemen  of  this  court  to  follow, 
that  may  well  satisfy  them,  or  nothing  will  serve  them,  nor  no  example  move 
them  to  goodness  and  learning. 

"  It  is  your  shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England,) 
that  one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this 
court,  and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much 
time,  bestow  not  so  many  hours  daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  hersel£  '  Yea  I  belieye, 
that  beside  her  perfect  readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French  and  Spanish,  she 
readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every  day  than  some  prebendary  of 
tliis  church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week.T  And  that  which  is  most  praise- 
worthy of  all,  within  the  walls  of  her  privy  chamber,  she  hath  obtained  that 
excellency  of  learning  to  understand,  speak,  and  write  both  wittily  with  head 
and  lair  with  hand,  as  scarce  one  or  two  rare  wits  in  both  the  Universities  have 
in  many  years  reached  unto.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  that  God  hath  blessed 
me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the 
greatest)  that  it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in  setting  for- 
ward these  excellent  gifts  of  learning  in  this  most  excellent  Prince ;  whose  only 
example,  if  the  rest  of  our  nobility  would  follow,  then  might  England  be,  for 
learning  and  wisdom  in  nobility,  a  spectacle  to  all  the  world  beside.  But  see 
the  mishap  of  men ;  the  best  examples  have  never  such  force  to  moye  to  any 
goodness^  as  the  bad,  vain,  light,  and  fond  have  to  all  illness." 

'*Take  heed,  therefore,  ye  great  ones  in  the  Court,  yea  though  ye  be  the 
greatest  of  all,  take  heed  what  ye  do,  take  heed  how  ye  live,  for  as  you  great 
.  ones  use  to  do,  so  all  mean  men  love  to  da  You  be  indeed  makers^  or  marrers 
of  all  men's  manners  within  the  realm." 

Returning  firom  this  digression,  the  author  states  the  sum  of  what  he  has 
hitherto  delivered  to  be,  "  that  fh>m  seven  year  old  to  seventeen,  love  is  the 
best  allurement  to  learning;  from  seventeen  to  seven-and-tvrenty,  that  wise 
men  should  carefully  see  the  steps  of  youth  surely  staid  by  good  order,  in  that 
most  slippery  time,  and  specially  in  the  court;"  and  he  then  proceeds  'as 
follows: — 

"Sir  Richard  Sackville,  that  worthy  gentleman  of  worthy  memory,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  in  the  Queen's  privy  chamber  at  Windsor,  after  he  had  talked 
with  me  for  the  right  choice  of  good  wit  in  a  child  for  ieaming;  and  of  the  true 
difference  betwixt  quick  and  hard  wits ;  of  alluring  young  children  by  gentle- 
ness to  love  learning ;  and  of  the  special  care  that  was  to  be  had  to  keep  young 
men  from  licentious  living ;  he  was  most  earnest  with  me  to  have  me  say  my 
mind  also  what  I  thought  concerning  the  fancy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of 
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England  have  to  trayel  abroad,  and  namely  to  lead  a  long  life  in  Italy.  Hia 
requeet,  both  for  bis  autliority  and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  com- 
mandment unto  me  to  satisfy  his  pleasure  with  uttering  plainly  my  opinion  in 
tliat  matter.  'Sir,'  quoth  I,  'I  take  going  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a  young 
gentleman,  that  doth  not  go  under  the  keep  and  guard  of  such  a  man  as  both 
by  wisdom  can,  and  authority  dare  rule  him,  to  be  marvellous  dangerous."  *  * 
"But  to  my  matter;  as  I  began  plainly  and  simply  with  my  young  scholar, 
so  will  I  not  leave  him,  God  willing,  until  I  have  brought  him  a  perfect  scholar 
out  of  the  school,  and  placed  him  in  the  University,  to  become  a  fit  student  for 
logic,  and  rhetoric^  and  so  after  to  physic,  law,  or  divinity,  as  aptnets  of  nature, 
advice  of  fHends,  and  God's  disposition  shall  lead  him." 

IL  THE  RBADT  WAT  TO  THB  LATIN  TOKGUB. 

We  shall  oommenoe  an  abstract  of  the  Second  Bock  of  the  Schoolmaster,  by 
introducing  the  opening  passages  of  the  Ilrst,  which  were  omitted  in  their 
place,  as  belonging  more  appropriately  to  the  subject  matter  of  this : 

'*  After  the  child  hath  learned  perfectly  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  let  him 
then  learn  the  right  joining  together  of  substantives  with  adjectives,  the  noun 
with  the  verb,  the  relative  with  the  antecedent  And  in  learning  farther  his 
qmtazis,  by  mine  advice  he  shall  not  use  the  common  order  in  common  schools 
for  making  of  Latins,  whereby  the  child  commonly  leametb,  first,  an  evil  choice 
of  words  (and  'right  choice  of  words,'  saith  Csesar,  'is  the  foundation  of  elo- 
quence,') then  a  wrong  placing  of  words,  and,  lastly,  an  ill  framing  of  the 
sentence,  with  a  perverse  judgment  both  of  words  and  sentences.  These  &ulti^ 
taking  once  root  in  youth,  be  never,  or  hardly  plucked  away  in  age.  Moreover, 
tliere  is  no  one  thing  that  hath  more  either  dulled  the  wits  or  taken  away  the 
will  of  children  from  learning,  than  the  care  they  have  to  satisfy  their  masters 
in  making  of  Latins. 

For  the  scholar  is  commonly  beat  for  the  making,  when  the  master  were 
more  worthy  to  be  beat  for  the  mendmg,  or  rather  marring  of  the  same,  the 
master  many  times  being  as  ignorant  as  the  diild  what  to  say  properly  and  fitly 
to  the  matter. 

Two  schoolmasters  have  set  forth  in  prints  either  of  them,  a  book  of  such 
kind  of  Latins,  Herman  and  Whittington.  A  child  shall  learn  of  the  better  of 
them  that  which,  another  day,  if  he  be  wise  and  come  to  judgment,  he  must  be 
fiiin  to  unlearn  again. 

There  is  a  way  touched  in  the  first  book  of  Cicero  do  Oratore,  which  wisely 
brought  into  schools,  truly  taught,  and  constantly  used,  would  not  only  take 
wholly  away  tills  butclierly  fear  in  making  of  Latins,  but  would  also  with  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  in  short  time,  as  I  know  by  good  experience,  work  a  true 
clioice  and  placing  of  words,  a  right  ordering  of  sentences,  an  eai^  under- 
standing of  the  tongue,  a  readiness  to  speak,  a  fSuality  to  write,  a  true  judgment 
both  of  his  own  and  other  men's  doings,  what  tongue  soever  he  doth  use. 

The  way  is  this:  After  the  three  concordances  learned,  as  I  touched  before, 
let  the  master  read  unto  him  the  Epistles  of  Cicero,  gathered  together  and 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius  for  the  capacity  of  children. 

First,  let  him  teach  the  child  cheerfully  and  plainly  the  cause  and  matter  of 
the  Letter:  then  let  him  construe  it  into  English,  so  oft  as  the  child  may  easily 
carry  away  the  understanding  of  it;  lastly,  parse  it  over  perfectly.  This  done 
thus  let  the  eliild,  by  and  by,  both  construe  and  parse  it  over  again ;  so  that  it 
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may  appear  that  the  child  doubteth  ia  nothing  that  his  master  taught  him 
before.  Afcer  this,  the  child  must  take  a  paper  book,  and  sitting  in  some  place 
where  no  man  shall  prompt  him,  bj  himself)  let  him  translate  into  English  hia 
former  lesson.  Then,  showing  it  to  Ills  master,  let  the  master  take  iVom  him 
his  Latin  book,  and  pausing  an  hour  at  least,  then  let  the  child  translate  his  own 
English  into  Latin  again  ui  another  paper  book.  When  the  child  bringeth  i^ 
tamed  into  Latin,  the  master  must  compare  it  with  TuUj's  book,  and  lay  them 
both  together;  and  where  the  child  doth  well,  either  in  choosing  or  true, 
pladng  TuUy^s  words,  let  the  master  praise  him,  and  say,  *Here  you  do  well;' 
ibr  I  assure  you  there  is  no  such  whetstone  to  sharpen  a  good  wit,  and  en- 
oourage  a  wiU  to  learning,  as  is  praise. 

Bat  if  the  ch^d  miss,  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or  in  changing  a  good  with 
a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the  master  either  frown, 
or  chide  with  him,  if  the  child  hath  done  his  diligence  and  used  no  truantship 
fheretn;  for  I  know  by  good  experience,  that  a  child  shall  take  more  profit  of 
two  faults  gently  warned  o^  than  of  four  things  rightly  hit ;  for  then  the  master 
shall  have  good  occasion  to  say  unto  him,  'Tully  would  have  used  such  a  word, 
not  this;  Tully  would  have  placed  this  word  here,  not  there:  would  have  used 
this  case,  this  number,  this  person,  this  degree,  this  gender;  he  would  have 
used  this  mood,  this  tense,  this  simple  rather  than  this  compound ;  this  adverb 
here,  not  there ;  he  would  have  ended  the  sentence  with  this  verb,  not  with 
that  noun  or  participle,'  Ac. 

Li  these  few  lines  I  have  wrapped  up  the  most  tedious  part  of  grammar,  and 
also  the  ground  of  almost  all  the  rules  that  are  so  busily  taught  by  the  master, 
and  so  hardly  learned  by  the  scholar  in  all  common  schools,  which  after  this 
sort  the  master  shall  teach  without  all  error,  and  the  scholar  shall  learn  without 
great  pain ;  the  master  being  led  by  so  sure  a  guide,  and  the  scholar  being 
brought  into  so  plain  and  easy  a  way.  And  therefore  we  do  not  contemn  rules, 
but  we  gladly  teach  rules,  and  teach  them  more  plainly,  sensibly,  and  orderly 
than  they  be  commonly  taught  in  common  schools.  Eor  when  the  master  shall 
compare  Tully's  book  with  the  scholar's  translation,  let  the  master  at  the  first 
lead  and  teach  his  scholar  to  join  the  rules  of  his  grammar  book  with  the  ex- 
amples of  his  present  lesson,  until  the  scholar  by  himself  be  able  to  fetch  out 
of  his  grammar  every  rule  for  every  example,  so  as  the  grammar  book  be  ever 
in  the  scholar's  hand,  and  also  used  of  him  as  a  dictionary  for  every  present 
use.  This  is  a  lively  and  perfect  way  of  teaching  of  rules ;  where  the  common 
way  used  in  common  schools,  to  read  the  grammar  alone  by  itself,  is  tedious  for 
the  master,  hard  for  the  scholar,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  them  both. 

Let  your  scholar  be  never  afhdd  to  ask  you  any  doubt,  but  use  discreetly  the 
best  allurements  you  can  to  encourage  him  to  the  same,  lest  his  overmuch 
fearing  of  you  drive  him  to  seek  some  misorderly  shift,  as  to  seek  to  be  helped 
by  some  other  book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar,  and  so  go  about 
to  beguile  you  much,  and  himself  more. 

With  this  way  of  good  understanding  the  matter,  plain  construing,  diligent 
paraing,  daily  translating,  cheerful  admonishing,  and  heedful  amending  of  faults, 
never  leaving  behind  just  praise  for  well  doing,  I  would  have  the  scholar 
brought  up  withal,  till  he  had  read  and  translated  over  the  first  book  of  Epistles 
chosen  out  by  Sturmius,  with  a  good  piece  of  a  comedy  of  Terence  also. 

All  tbJs  while,  by  mine  advice,  the  child  shall  use  to  speak  no  Latin ;  for,  as 
Gioero  saith  in  like  matter,  with  like  words,  Zoguendo^  male  Joqtti  discuni;  and 
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ffaat  excellent  learned  man  G.  Badseos,  in  his  Greek  commentariea,  sore  com* 
plaineth,  that  when  he  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  use  of  speaking  Latin 
at  the  table  and  elsewhere  unadvisedly  did  bring  him  to  such  an  evil  choice  of 
words,  to  such  a  crooked  fhiming  of  sentences,  that  no  one  thing  did  hurt  or 
hinder  him  more  all  the  days  of  his  life  afterwards,  both  for  readiness  in  speak* 
ing,  and  also  good  judgment  in  writing.*' 

Upon  the  subject  of  speaking  Latin,  the  author  admits  that  if  children  could 
be  brought  up  in  a  house  or  a  school  in  which  the  Latin  tongue  was  properly 
and  peffectlj  spoken,  then  the  daily  use  of  speaking  would  be  the  best  and 
readiest  way  to  learn  the  language.  But  in  the  best  schools  in  Eng- 
land he  contends  that  no  such  constant  propriety  of  expression  was  to  be 
heard.  If  the  object  therefore  be  that  the  scholar  shall  learn  not  only  to  speak 
Latin,  but  to  speak  it  well,  our  author's  opinion  is  that  he  will  best  acquire  this 
Acuity  by  use  of  writing. 

After  some  time  when  the  scholar  is  found  to  perform  this  first  kind  of  exer* 
dse  with  increasing  ease  and  correctness,  he  must  have  longer  lessons  to  translate, 
and  must  also  be  introduced  to  the  second  stage  in  the  order  of  teaching;  that 
IS  to  say,  he  is  to  be  taught  to  know  and  distinguish,  both  in  nouns  and  verbs, 
what  is  proprium  (literal,)  and  what  is  Iranslaiitm  (metaphorical;)  what 
iynonymum  (synonymous,)  what  diversum  (differing  in  signification  in  certain 
respects;)  which  words  are  contraria  (opposite  in  signification  to  each  other,) 
and  which  are  the  most  remarkable  phrases  or  idiomatic  expressions,  through- 
out the  whole  passage  which  forms  his  lesson.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have 
a  third  paper  book ;  in  which  after  he  has  done  his  double  translation  he  must 
write  out  ond  arrange  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  lesson  under  each  of  these 
heads.  Should  the  passage  contain  nothing  certain  of  them,  he  ought  still  to 
enter  the  6ead  or  title:  thus,  diversa  nxdla  (no  words  differing  in  signification;) 
e(mtfaria  nuUa  (no  words  of  opposite  signification,)  Ac. 

*'  This  diligent  translating,"  says  the  author,  "joined  with  this  heedfbl  mark- 
faig  in  the  foresaid  Epistles,  and  afterward  in  some  plain  Oration  of  Tully,  as 
Pro  Lege  Manilla^  Pro  Archia  Poeia,  or  in  those  three  Ad  C.  Casarem  (lie  means 
those  three  commonly  entitled  Pro  Q.  Ligario,  Pro  Bege  Dejotaro,  and  Pro  K. 
Karcello,)  shall  work  such  a  right  choice  of  words,  so  strait  a  framing  of  sen- 
tences, such  a  true  judgment,  both  to  write  skillfully  and  speak  wittily,  as  wise 
men  shall  both  praise  and  marvel  at." 

The  author  in  the  Second  Book  proceeds  with  the  subject  as  follows: — 

'*  After  that  your  scholar,  as  I  said  before,  shall  come  in  deed,  first  to  a  ready 
perfectness  in  translating,  then  to  a  ripe  and  skillful  choioe  in  marking  out  his 
six  points;  as — 1.  Proprium;  2.  Translatum;  3.  Synonymum;  4.  Contrarium; 
6.  Diversum;  6.  Phrases;  then  take  this  order  with  him:  read  daily  unto  him 
some  book  of  Tully;  as  the  Third  Book  of  Epistles,  diosen  out  by  Sturmius;  de 
AmiciUd  de  Seneciute,  or  tliat  excellent  Epistle,  containing  almost  the  whole 
Krst  Book,  ad  Q.  Frairem;  some  comedy  of  Terence,  or  Plautus.  But  in 
Plautus,  skillful  choice  must  be  used  by  the  master,  to  train  his  scholar  to  a 
judgment  in  cutting  out  perfectly  over  old  and  improper  words.  Ceesar^s  Com- 
mentaries are  to  be  read  with  all  curiosity,  wherein  especially  (without  all  ex- 
ception to  be  made  either  by  friend  or  foe)  is  seen  the  unspotted  propriety  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  even  when  ft  was,  as  the  Grecians  say,  in  ix/it,  that  is,  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  all  perfectness;  or  some  orations  of  T.  Livius,  such  as  be  both 
longest  and  plainest. 
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These  books  I  would  hare  him  read  now  a  good  deal  at  eveiy  lectare ;  lor  ba 
shall  not  now  use  daily  translation,  but  only  oonstrue  again,  and  parse,  where 
ye  8Q^>ect  is  any  need :  yet  let  him  not  omit  m  these  books  his  former  exercise^ 
in  marking  diligently,  and  writing  orderly  out  his  six  points ;  and  for  translating, 
use  you  yourself  eveiy  second  or  third  day,  to  choose  out  some  Epistle  ad  AtU' 
etim,  some  notable  common-place  out  of  his  Orations,  or  some  other  part  of 
Tully,  by  your  discretion,  which  your  scholar  may  not  know  where  to  find;  and 
translate  it  you  yourself  into  plain  natural  English,  and  then  give  it  him  to 
translate  into  Latin  again,  allowing  him  good  space  and  time  to  do  it  both  with 
diligent  heed  and  good  advisement 

Here  his  wit  shall  be  new  set  on  work ;  his  Judgment  for  right  choice  truly 
tried;  his  memory  for  sure  retaining  better  exercised,  than  by  learning  anything 
without  the  book ;  and  here,  bow  much  he  hath  profited  shall  plainly  appear. 
When  he  bringeth  it  translated  unto  you,  bring  you  forth  the  place  of  Tully; 
lay  them  together,  compare  the  one  with  the  other;  commend  his  good  choice,^ 
and  right  placing  of  words;  show  his  &ult8  gently,  but  blame  them  not  over- 
sharply ;  for  of  such  missings,  gently  admonished  o(  proceedeth  glad  and  good 
heed-taking;  of  good  heed-taking,  springeth  chiefly  knowledge,  which  after 
groweth  to  perfectness^  if  this  order  be  diligently  used  by  the  scholar,  and 
gently  handled  by  the  master.  For  here  shall  all  the  hard  points  of  grammar 
both  easily  and  surely  be  learned  up,  which  scholars  in  common  schools,  by  mak- 
ing of  Latins,  be  groping  at  with  care  and  fear,  and  yet  in  many  years  they 
scarce  can  reach  unto  them.    ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

When  by  this  diligent  and  speedy  reading  oyer  those  forenamed  good  books 
of  Tully,  Terence,  Csesar,  and  Livy,  and  by  this  second  kind  of  translating  out 
of  your  English,  time  shall  breed  skill,  and  use  shall  bring  perfection:  then  ye 
may  try,  if  ye  will,  your  scholar  with  the  third  kind  of  translation,  although  the 
Wo  first  ways,  by  mine  opinion,  be  not  only  sulBcieDt  of  themselves,  but  also 
surer,  both  for  the  master's  teaching  and  scholar's  learning,  than  this  third  way 
ii^  which  is  thus: — 

Write  you  in  English  some  letter,  as  it  were  from  him  to  his  father,  or  to  some 
other  fnend,  naturally,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  child ;  or  some  tale, 
or  fable,  or  plain  narration,  according  as  Aphthonius*  beginneth  his  exercises  of 
learning :  and  let  him  translate  into  Latin  again,  abiding  in  such  place  where  no 
other  scholar  may  prompt  him.  But  yet,  use  you  yourself  such  discretion  for 
choice  therein,  as  the  matter  may  be  within  the  compass^  both  for  words  and 
sentences,  of  his  former  leammg  and  reading.  And  now  take  heed,  lest  your 
scholar  do  not  better  in  some  point  than  you  yourselij  except  ye  have  been 
diligently  exercised  in  these  kinds  of  translating  before. 

I  had  once  a  proof  hereof  tried  by  good  experience,  by  a  dear  friend  of  mme, 
when  I  came  first  firom  Cambridge  to  serve  the  Queen's  Majesty,  then  Lady 
Elizabeth,  lying  at  worthy  Sir  Antony  Denny's,  in  Cheston.  John  Whitney,  a 
young  gentleman,  was  my  bed-fellow,  who  willing  by  good  nature,  and  provoked 
by  mine  advice^  began  to  learn  the  Latin  tongue,  after  the  order  declared  in  this 
book.  We  began  after  Christmas ;  I  read  unto  him  Tully  de  AnUciUa,  which  he 
did  evexy  day  twice  translate  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  out  of  English  into 

*  This  book  of  Aphthonlui,  now  (brfotten,  waa  once  in  great  Tofne  In  our  achools  and  on 
the  continent.  Among  the  Hat  of  booka  In  Qandwieh  School  hojc  or  libnuy  (Temp.  Ells.  Reg.) 
waa  a  copy  of  Apbthonlna.   There  la  a  ahort  notice  of  Aphthonloa  in  the  Pennj  Cjdopadla. 
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Latin  again.  About  SL  Lawrence  tide,  after,  to  prove  bow  he  profited,  I  did 
choose  oat  Torquatus'  taUc  de  AmietUa^  in  the  latter  end  of  the  first  book  de 
FinibuSj  because  that  place  was  the  same  in  the  matter,  like  in  words  and 
phrases,  nigh  to  the  form  and  fashion  of  sentences,  as  he  had  learned  before  in 
de  Amiciiid.  I  did  translate  it  myself  into  plain  English,  and  gave  it  him  to 
tarn  into  Latin,  which  he  did  so  choicely,  so  orderly,  so  without  any  great  miss 
in  the  hardest  points  of  grammar,  that  some  in  seven  year  in  g^rammar  schools, 
yea,  and  some  in  the  University  too,  can  not  do  half  so  well" 

The  author  next  discusses  "the  six  ways  appointed  by  the  best  leamod  men 
for  the  leammg  of  tongues  and  increase  of  eloqueoee,  aa  1.  Tranakdum;  2. 
Faraphr€ue;  3.  Meiaphrasie;  4.  Ep^bme;  6.  Imiiaiiony 

L  "Translation,  is  easy  in  the  beginning  for  the  sdiolar,  and  bringeth  also 
much  learning  and  great  judgment  to  the  master.  It  is  most  common  and  moflt 
commendable  of  all  other  exercises  for  youth:  most  oommon;  for  all  your  con- 
structions in  grammar  schools  be  nothing  else  but  translations.  But  because 
they  be  not  double  translations,  as  I  do  require,  they  bring  forth  but  simple  and 
single  commodity;  and  because  also  they  lack  the  daily  use  of  writing  which  ia 
the  only  thing  that  breedeth  deep  root,  both  in  the  wit  for  good  understanding^ 
and  in  the  memory  for  sure  keeping  of  all  that  is  learned.*' 

Ascham  justifies  his  views  on  the  subject  by  citing  the  opinions  of  Cicero^ 
Quintilian,  and  Pliny,  and  thus  condudee: — 

"And  by  these  authorities  and  reasons  am  I  moved  to  think  this  way  of 
double  translating,  either  only,  or  chiefly,  to  be  fittest  for  the  speedy  and  perfect 
attaining  of  any  tongue.  And  for  speedy  attainmg,  I  durst  venture  a  good 
wager,  if  a  scholar  in  whom  is  aptness,  love,  diligence,  and  constancy,  would  but 
translate  after  this  sort  one  little  book  in  Tully  (as  <fe  SentcMe^  with  two  Epis- 
tles, the  first  ad  Q.  Fratrem^  the  other  ad  Lentidum  the  last  save  one  in  the  First 
Book,)  tliat  scholar,  I  say,  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge  in  the  Latin 
tongue  than  the  most  part  do  that  spend  four  or  five  years  in  tossing  all  the  rules 
of  grammar  in  common  schools.  Indeed,  this  one  Book  with  these  two  Epis- 
tles, is  not  suiBcient  to  aiTord  all  Latin  words  (which  is  not  nocessary  for  a  young 
scholar  to  know,)  but  it  is  able  to  furnish  him  fully,  for  all  points  of  grammar, 
with  the  right  pladng,  ordering,  and  use  of  words^  in  all  kind  of  matter.  And 
why  not?  For  it.is  read,  that  Dion  Pruseeus^*  that  wise  philosopher  and  excel- 
lent orator  of  all  his  time,  did  come  to  the  great  learning  and  utterance  that  was 
in  him,  by  reading  and  following  only  two  books^  Phndon  Platonis,  and  Demos- 
thenes' moat  notable  Oration  n<^  Ilapavpce^tfar* 

And  a  better  and  nearer  example  herein  may  be  our  most  noble  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  never  took  yet  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand,  after  the  first 
declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this  double  translating  of  Demos- 
thenes and  Isocrates  daily,  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise  some 
part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to 
such  a  perfect  understanding  in  both  the  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance 
of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  a  judgment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  the 
Universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues  comparable  with 
her  Mi^'esty.** 

n.  Paraphrasis  is  defined  as  being  "not  only  to  express  at  large  with  more 
words,  but  to  shine  and  contend  to  translate  the  best  Latin  autbore  into  other 

*  TbAt  i%  ChryMttom,  whoM  name  wu  Dion,  And  who  wm  a  native  of  Pmsa  in  Bitbjnia. 
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Latin  words,  as  xnanj,  or  thereabout"  This  method  Ascham  decidedly  con* 
•  demns  as  a  school  exercise,  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  it  is  disapproved  of 
by  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  in  one  his  Epistles  calls  it 
atidax  cofUentiCf  an  audacious  contention.  "It  is  a  bold  comparison,  indeed," 
says  our  author,  "  to  think  to  say  better  than  that  is  best  Such  turning  of  the 
best  into  worse^  is  much  like  the  turning  of  good  wine,  out  of  a  &ir  sweet 
flagon  of  silver,  into  a  foul  musty  bottle  of  leather ;  or  to  turn  pure  gold  and 
silver  into  foul  brass  and  copper. 

Paraphrasi^  therefore,  by  mine  opinion,  is  not  meet  for  grammar  schools,  nor 
yet  very  fit  for  young  men  in  the  University,  until  study  and  time  have  bred  ia 
them  perfect  learning  and  stead&st  judgment" 

m.  Ketaphraeia  *' This  kind  ofezercise,"  says  Ascham,  "is  all  one  with  panr 
phrasis,  save  U  is  out  of  verse  either  into  prose,  or  into  some  other  kind  of 
meter;  or  else  out  of  prose  into  verse,  which  was  Socrates's  exercise  and 
pastime^  as  Plato  reporteth,  when  he  was  in  prison,  to  translate  JBsop's  &ble8 
into  verse.  Qnintilian  doth  greatly  praise  also  this  exercise ;  but  because  TuUy 
doth  disallow  it  in  young  men,  by  mine  opinion  it  were  not  well  to  use  it  in 
grammar  schools,  even  for  the  self-same  causes  that  he  recited  against 
paraphrasis." 

rV.  "  Epitome  is  good  privately  for  himself  that  doth  work  it,  but  ill  commonly 
for  all  others  that  use  other  men's  labor  therein.  A  silly  poor  kind  of  study,  not 
unlike  to  the  doing  of  those  poor  folk  which  neither  till,  nor  sow,  nor  reap 
themselves,  but  glean  by  stealth  upon  other  men's  ground.  Such  have  empty 
bams  for  dear  years." 

"  I  do  wish,"  he  afterwards  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  common  books  of  ex- 
ercises used  at  schools,  "  that  all  rules  for  young  scholars  were  shorter  than  they 
^.  For  without  doubt,  Qrammatica  itself  is  sooner  and  surer  learned  by  ex- 
amples of  good  authors  than  by  the  naked  rules  of  grammarians.  Epitome 
horteth  more  in  the  universities  and  study  of  philosophy,  but  most  of  all  in 
divinity  itself" 

He  acknowledges,  however,  that  "books  of  common  places  be  veiy  necessary 
to  induce  a  man  into  an  orderly  general  knowledge,  how  to  refer  orderly 
all  that  he  readeth  ad  ceria  rerum  capita  (to  certain  heads,)  and  not  wander  in 
study." 

"  Epitome  is  most  necessary  of  all  hi  a  man's  own  writing,  as  we  learn  of  that 
noble  poet  Yirgil,  who,  if  Bonatos  say  true,  in  writing  that  perfect  woric  of  the 
Georgics,  used  daily,  when  he  bad  written  forty  or  fifty  verses,  not  to  cease  cutting, 
paring,  and  polishing  of  them,  till  he  had  brought  them  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve. 

And  this  exercise  is  not  more  needftilly  done  in  a  great  work  than  wisely 
done  in  our  common  daily  writing,  either  of  letter  or  other  thing  else;  that  ia 
to  say,  to  peruse  diligently,  and  see  and  spy  wisely,  what  is  always  more  than 
needeth.  For  twenty  to  one  offend  more  in  writing  too  much  than  too  little; 
even  as  twenty  to  one  fiUl  into  sickness  rather  by  over  much  fullness  than  by 
any  lack  or  emptiness.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

And  of  all  other  men,  even  those  that  have  the  inventivest  heads  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  roundest  tongues  in  all  matters  and  places  (except  they  learn  and  use 
this  good  lesson  of  epitome,)  commit  commonly  greater  fkults  than  dull,  staying, 
silent  men  do.    For  quick  inventors,  and  fair  ready  speakers,  being  boldened 
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with  their  present  ability  to  say  more,  and  perchanoe  better  too,  at  the  sadden 
for  that  present  than  any  others  can  do,  use  less  help  of  diligence  and  study 
than  they  onght  to  do,  and  so  have  in  them  commonly  less  learning  and  we^er 
judgment  for  all  deep  considerations  than  some  duller  heads  and  slower  tongues 
have. 

And  therefore  ready  speakers  generally  be  not  the  best,  plainest,  and  wisest 
writers,  nor  yet  tlie  deepest  judgers  in  weighty  afiairs;  because  they  do  not 
tarry  to  weigh  and  judge  all  things  as  they  should,  but  having  their  heads  over 
(iill  of  matter,  be  like  pens  over  full  of  ink,  which  will  sooner  blot  than  make  any 
fair  letter  at  alL  Time  was,  when  I  had  experience  of  two  ambassadors  in  one 
place,  the  one  of  a  hot  head  to  invent,  and  of  a  hasty  hand  to  write;  the  other 
cold  and  staid  in  both;  but  what  difference  of  their  doings  was  made  by  wise 
men  is  not  unknown  to  some  persons.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  had  a  quick  head  and  a  ready  tongue^  and  yet  was  not  the  best  writer 
in  England.  Cicero  in  Brutus  doth  wisely  note  the  same  in  Seig.  Galba  and  Qi 
Hortensius,  who  were  both  hot,  lusty,  and  plain  speakers,  but  cold,  loose,  and 
rough  writers.  And  TuUy  telleth  the  cause  why,  saying,  when  they  spoke, 
their  tongue  vras  naturally  carried  with  full  tide  and  wind  of  tlieir  wit;  when 
they  wrote,  theur  head  was  solitary,  dull,  and  calm ;  and  so  their  style  was  blunt 
and  their  writing  cold.'*  The  author  then  quotes  a  remark  fix>m  Cioero,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  fiiult  in  question  is  one  by  which  men  of  much  natural  ability, 
but  insufficiently  instructed,  are  often  found  to  be  characterized.  *' And  there- 
fore," he  concludes,  "all  quick  inventors  and  ready  fair  speakers  must  be  careful 
that,  to  their  goodness  of  nature,  they  add  also  in  any  wise  study,  labor,  leisure, 
learning,  and  judgment,  and  then  they  shall  indeed  pass  all  other  (as  I  know 
some  do  in  whom  all  those  qualities  are  fully  planted,)  or  else  if  they  give  over 
much  to  their  wit,  and  over  little  to  their  labor  and  learning,  they  will  soonest 
overreach  in  t^lk,  and  farthest  come  behind  in  writing,  whatsoever  they  take  in 
hand.    The  method  of  epitome  is  most  necessary  for  such  kind  of  men." 

Y.  Imitation  Ascham  defines  to  be  "  a  fiu^ulty  to  express  lively  and  perfectly 
that  example  which  you  go  about  to  follow."  "AH  languages,"  he  continues, 
"  both  learned,  and  mother  tongues,  be  gotten,  and  gotten  solely,  by  imitation. 
For  as  ye  use  to  hear,  so  ye  learn  to  speak ;  if  ye  hear  no  other,  ye  speak  not 
yourself;  and  whom  ye  only  hear,  of  them  ye  only  learn. 

And  therefore  if  ye  would  speak  as  the  best  and  wisest  do,  ye  must  be  con- 
versant where  the  best  and  wisest  are;  but  if  you  be  bom  or  brought  up  in  a 
rude  country,  ye  shall  not  choose  but  speak  rudely.  The  rudest  man  of  all 
Imoweth  this  to  be  true. 

Yet  nevertheless,  the  rudeness  of  common  and  mother  tongues  is  no  bar  for 
wise  speaking.  For  in  the  rudest  country,  and  most  barbarous  mother  language, 
many  be  found  that  can  speak  very  wisely ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
the  two  only  learned  tongues,  which  be  kept  not  in  common  talk,  but  in  private 
books,  we  find  always  wisdom  and  eloquence,  good  matter  and  good  utterance, 
never  or  seldom  asunder.  For  all  such  authors,  as  be  fullest  of  g^ood  matter  and 
right  judgment  in  doctrine,  be  likewise  always  most  proper  in  words,  most  apt 
in  sentence,  most  plain  and  pure  in  uttering  the  same." 

After  examining  what  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  imitation  by  various 
writers,  ancient  and  modem,  he  advises  "a  good  student  to  joumey  Uirough 
all  authors,"  but  to  dwell  only,  "after  God's  Holy  Bible,  with  TuUy  in  Latin, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Zenophon,  Isocrates,  and  Demosthenes  in  Greek." 
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[From  a  Prize  Essay  by  Edward  Campbell  Taiiish.] 

NuMKROUa  and  complicated  as  are  the  forms  that  rai.^ery  and  crime 
assume  when  arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  are  comparatively  simple 
in  their  beginnings  and  arise  from  causes  not  difficult  to  be  traced  by 
the  careful  observer.  How  far  they  act  upon  each  other — to  what 
extent  misery,  while  the  ofF^pring  of  crime,  may  also  reproduce  it, — 
tliough  interesting  in  the  extreme,  it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire. 
But  what  are  the  causes  of  both  it  is  essential  to  know,  before  we  can 
hope  successfully  to  apply  the  remedies. 

We  can  not  do  better  than  take  a  look  into  real  life,  and  endeavor 
so  to  ai^ceHain  the  cauFCs  of  misery  and  crime.  Some»  one  of  the 
wretched  courts,  so  abundant  in  our  towns,  will  supply  us  with  facts 
ready  prepared  for  our  inspection. 

Enter  the  first  house,  one  room  of  it — you  will  not  soon  forget  its 
close  atmosphere  (and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  house.)  The  funii- 
tui-e,  what  there  is,  is  dilapidated  and  dirty ;  the  floor  bare,  the  children 
ary  in  rags,  and  moaning  with  hunger.  In  one  comer  is  a  sick  cliild 
lying  on  a  heap  of  rags,  pale  and  wretched.  The  mother  is  out,  earn- 
ing the  shilling  for  which  tlie  miserable  children  are  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  supply  them  with  food.  Sitting  over  the  fire  is  the  father.  He 
is  ill,  surely  ?  Ko !  Why  at  home  then  ?  Where  else  should  he  be! 
But  why  not  at  w6rk  ?  He  has  none  to  do.  How  long  has  this  been 
the  case  ?  Several  weeks.  Wliy  did  he  leave  his  last  employment  ? 
Well  he  happened  to  be  late  once  or  twice,  and  when  the  slack  time 
came  he  was  turned  off  first.  But  why  not  looking  for  more  ?  He 
did  look  till  he  was  tired,  and  found  none ;  at  least,  he  had  one  job, 
but  it  was  so  far  to  go,  and  the  hours  were  so  long,  that  he  gave  it  up. 
That  will  do.  You  need  not  question  any  farther,  the  man  is  idle^  and 
this  scene  of  misery  is  explained. 

Go  on  to  the  next  house.  But  stop;  wait  till  midnight,  then  go  in. 
The  state  of  the  room  is  not  greatly  different  from  that  of  the  last  in 
its  forlorn  wretchedness.  The  children  are  asleep  on  some  filthy  bed- 
ding, near  the  remains  of  the  fire,  huddled  close  together  to  keep  them- 
selves as  warm  as  possible.  Look  at  them  and  you  will  perceive  by 
their  moist  cheeks,  their  red  eyes,  and  broken  sobs,  that  they  have  cried 
themselves  to  sleep.     Poor  things!  the  sad  looks  remain,  though  con- 
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sciousness  has  gone  for  a  time.  The  mother  is  up  and  trying  to  soothe 
the  shrivelled  infant  in  her  arms.  She  herself  is  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
and  weeps  bitterly  over  her  own  sad  fate,  and  the  suflerings  of  her 
children.  Your  heart  melts  for  her,  and  you  are  just  about  to  ask  the 
cause  of  her  unhappiness,  when  you  hear  a  heavy  foot  stumbling  on 
the  stairs.  A  man  enters  the  room  swearing,  and  strikes  the  mother 
for  being  up.  It  is  the  husband  and  father,  and  he  a  drunkard!  The 
key  is  found  to  thU  scene  of  misery. 

We  enter  another  house.  The  place  bears  marks  of  poverty,  but 
not  so  abject  as  in  the  other  cases.  There  are  indications  of  the  in- 
mates having  seen  better  circumstances.  Still,  no  doubt,  they  are  in 
great  want ;  all  look  pale,  and  weak,  and  sad.  The  husband  lies  ill, 
the  wife  is  exhausted  through  nursing  and  want,  the  children  are 
pinched  with  hunger.  In  conversation  you  learn  that  the  father  has 
had  regular  work  for  some  years,  that  he  has  no  such  habits  as  idle- 
ness or  dnjpkenness,  and  that  he  bears  a  good  character  with  liis  late 
employer;  but  by  an  illness  which  has  already  lasted  some  weeks,  he 
and  his  family  are  plunged  into  distress.  Here  is  a  case,  which,  at 
first  sight,  might  seem  like  one  of  pure  misfortune,  for  which  the  man 
could  not  be  blamed.  But  a  moment's  thought  must  correct  this  opiu- 
ion.  He  Jias  had  regular  work  for  many  years,  during  which  time 
he  has  saved  nothing;  he  has  been  extravagant  ;  that  is,  he  has  spent 
his  means  regardless  of  the  wants  and  claims  of  the  future,  and,  by  so 
doing,  has  involved  himself,  and  those  whose  well-being  it  is  his  espe- 
cial duty  to  care  for,  in  destitution  and  misery. 

Such  are  but  feeble  examples  of  the  ever- varying  phases  of  misery, 
resulting  from  the>e  prohfic  causes — Idleness,  Drunkenness,  and  want 
of  Forethought.  Tlic  legitimate  results  of  each  are  here  pictured 
singly  for  the  ^ake  of  perspicuity ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  frequently  the 
ca^e  that  the  ev:<  qualities  exist,  and  consequently  act  together,  thus 
intensitying  the  misery  that  is  produced.  Who  can  wonder  if  such 
homes  turn  out  to  be  not  oidy  scenes  of  misery,  but  hotbeds  of  crime? 

Instances  of  misery,  as  the  result  of  ignorance,  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  wit'i.  Ill-ventilated  dwellings  producing  sickness ;  bad  domes- 
tic management  making  the  scarce  food  scarcer,  and  the  comfortless 
home  still  mon?  uncomfortable  ;  the  choice  of  unwholesome  instead  of 
wholesome  food  ;  the  indulgence  of  habits  injurious  to  the  health ;  low 
wages  obtained  by  a  laborer  not  disqualifi(^d  by  bad  habits;  destitution 
resulting  from  a  strike  which  was  engaged  in  with  a  view  of  beUering 
the  condition: — these,  and  innumerable  other  instances,  are  every  day 
occurring,  illustrative  of  the  baneful  effects  of  ignonmce. 
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The  history  of  many  a  man  convicted  of  embezzlement,  burglary, 
fcrgery,or  some  other  of  the  various  ibrms  of  dishonesty,  would  fur- 
nish the  teacher  witii  an  instructive  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of 
crime.  Not  all  at  once  did  the  criminal  be(X)me  capable  of  the  act  for 
which  he  has  been  condemned.  Time  was  when  iiis  character  gave 
promise  as  fair  as  most.  A  false  excuse  for  being  late  at  school  offered 
to  avoid  the  consequence  of  having  loitered  on  the  way;  a  sum  sliown 
up  as  his. own,  which  had  been  done  by  another  boy;  an  apple  taken 
from  a  neighbor's  desk;  a  penny  kept  back  from  some  change;  the 
wasting  of  an  employer's  time ;  the  money  borrowed  fmm  tiie  till  to 
gratify  some  othenvise  unobtainable  pleasure;  the  increased  distaste 
for  steady  work ;  the  more  wholesale  abstraction  of  money;  the  alter- 
ation in  the  books  to  correspond  with  the  deficiency  of  cash;  the 
forgery,  or  some  such  cHmax: — these  are  gi-adalions,  ea^^y,  almost 
insensible,  when  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  undiscovered,  or  have 
been  improperly  dealt  witli.  The  flagrant  crime  is  the  legitimate  fruit 
of  the  so-called  peUy  falsehood  or  dishonesty. 

The  condemned  murderer  M'as  once,  perhaps,  just  such  a  one  as 
you,  teacher,  now  have  under  your  charge.  You  must  watch  that  boy 
at  play  if  you  would  learn  his  character.  You  will  find  things  in  it 
demanding  your  serious  attention,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked, may  ripen  into  the  worst  crimes.  One  time  you  will  see 
him  amusing  himself  with  the  sufferings  of  a  fly,  whose  limbs  he  has 
torn  off;  at  another  time  teazing  and  ill-using  a  younger  boy,  whom 
he  has  selected  to  annoy ;  he  prefers  scheming  to  working,  and  is  cun- 
ning in  compassing  an  end,  and  unscrupulous  in  sacrificing  the  iiappi- 
ness  of  a  school-fellow  to  his  own ;  he  is  passionate  and  overbearing, 
and  long  remembers  an  injury  done  him;  he  is  the  subject,  and  may 
be  the  victim,  of  ungoverned  passions. 

The  teacher  who  would  succcssiully  strive  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  the  causes  of  misery  and  crime,  must  thus  study  character ;  he 
must  leani  to  detect  a  bad  habit  or  an  evil  passion  in  its  beginning, 
and  to  perceive  to  what  that  beginning  may  lead  if  unchecked ;  to  see, 
in  an  equivocation,  the  germ  of  a  forgery,  and  in  a  revengeful  blow 
the  first  step  to  murder.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  he  be  capable  of 
selecting  and  judiciously  applying  the  means  of  prevention. 

Such,  then,  are  some,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  causes  of 
misery  and  crime — Idleness,  Drunkenness,  Want  of  Forethought,  Ex- 
travagance, Dishonesty,  Ungoverned  Passions,  and  Ignorance.  To 
prevent  the  existence  of  these  causes  is  to  prevent  their  results ; 
to  set  in   operation  opposite  causes  is  to  produce  opposite  results. 
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The  schoolmaster'8  question  is,  How  can  lie  best  accomplish  these 
ends?  liow  can  he  b  st  prevent  the^  qualities  appearing,  and  cultivate 
the  opposite  qualities — industry,  Forethought,  and  £^conomy;  Sobri- 
ety, Honesty,  Sell-government,  Knowledge,  and  such  other  qualities 
as  shall  conduce  to  a  state  of  wellbcing  ? 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  a  good 
quality  there  are  two  distinct  things  to  be  done;  to  produce  conviction 
of  its  propriety,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  exercising  it.  The  former 
may  easily  exist  without  the  latter,  while  the  latter  is  not  suificiently 
strong  without  the  former.  Many  an  inveterate  drunkard  will,  in  his 
sober  moments,  confess  that  he  feels  how  dreadful  a  thing  drunken- 
ness is,  and  that  the  misery  it  produces  by  far  exceeds  the  pleasure  he 
feels  in  it;  but  the  habit  is  too  strong  for  him.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  a  young  man  brought  up  in  habits  of  sobriety  has  yielded 
when  temptation  came,  because  his  conviction  of  its  importance  was 
not  sufiiciently  strong  and  ready  for  use. 

The  question  becomes  then.  What  kind  of  teaching  is  best  adapted 
for  producing  convictimi  upon  the  various  duties  necessary  to  a  state 
of  wellbeing,  such  as  just  indicated  ?  And  what  kind  of  training  is 
best  adapted  for  forming  habits  in  accordance  with  those  convictions? 

To  any  ihoughtful  mind  directed  to  the  subject,  suggestions  will  pre- 
sent themselves ;  among  others,  perhaps  tlie  following. 

We  may  suppose  the  teacher  with  a  class  of  boys  beforo  him,  and 
shall  attempt  to  follow  him  through  a  course  of  teaching.  He  begins 
by  asking:-^ 

Have  you  any  wUihes  for  the  future,  when  you  are  men  ? 

Carefully  followed  up,  this  question  may  afford  abundant  matter  for 
a  useful  lesson.  The  teacher  will  find  some  of  his  pupils  wishing  for 
impossibilities ;  the  nature  of  such  w^ishes  should  be  pointed  out,  and 
also  the  folly  of  allowing  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  them.  Others  he 
will  find  wishing  for  things,  to  their  minds  desirable,  but  which  he  will 
be  able  to  show  undesirable.  But  in  all  their  thoughts  and  hopes, 
wise  or  unwise,  he  will  find  one  leading  thought — happiness.  He 
proceeds — 

Arc  you  sure  to  be  happy  when  you  are  men  ?  If  not,  upon  what  does  it 
dcpeud  t 

Such  things  ns  chance,  luck,  undue  reliance  upon  friends,  are  the 
errors  that  will  show  themselves  here,  and  which  will  need  to  be  wisely 
dealt  with. 

Will  it  di'pend  upon  yourselves  at  all  ? 
•    The  skillful  teacher  will  find  little  difficulty  in  making  his  boys  per- 
ceive how  greatly  it  depends  upon  tlieir  condacL 
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What  kind  of  condact  will  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  adopt,  in  order  to  be 
happ V  ? 

Among  the  many  answers  sure  to  be  given  to  this  question,  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  select  as  he  pleases  to  begin  with,  only  post' 
poninff  th(j  examination  of  the  othei^s.  Suppose  him  to  choose  the 
answer,  "  We  must  be  industrious." 

What  do  you  mean  by  being  "  industrioua?" 

Why  mu.st  men  work  at  all  7 

From  this  question  might  arise  a  series  of  lessons  upon  the  various 
necessaries  and  comforts  by  which  we  are  constantly  surix>unded, 
affording  the  opportunity  of  conveying  a  large  amount  of  useful  in- 
formation, still  always  bearing  upon  the  primary  object  of  the  les^on, 
namely,  to  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  comforts  and  necessa- 
ries of  life  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  labor,  and  therefore,  men  must 
work 

The  following  may  serve  as  an  illustration : — 

Front  whence  did  your  parents  obtain  the  bread  off  which  you  breakfasted 
this  morning? 

Qosv  did  the  baker  obtain  it ?  and  was  it  bread  when  he  received  it?  What 
did  he  do  to  the  flour  ? 

From  whom  did  the  miller  have  the  flour?  Was  it  flour  when  it  came  to 
him  ?  How  did  he  obtain  flour  from  com  ?  How  did  the  farmer  obtain  the 
corn? 

Give  mc  one  general  name  for  all  the  operations  performed  by  the  farmer,  the 
miller,  and  the  baker. 

If  the  farmer,  the  miller,  and  the  baker  had  not  worked,  how  would  you  have 
fared  for  bread  ? 

Suppose  no  men  worked  at  farming,  grinding,  baking,  etc.,  what  would  be  the 
coase-iuence? 

If  tiiode  who  do  work,  worked  less  industriously,  how  then?  or  more  indus- 
triously ? 

W.io  beside  himself  is  benefited  by  the  industrious  man*s  industry?  and  dam- 
aged by  the  idle  man^s  idleness  ? 

Leisons  of  this  kind,  constantly  forming  part  of  the  school  work, 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  fiUed  up,  and  the  "  breath  of  life  " 
infused  into  them  by  the  teacher,  can  not  fail  to  work  into  the  mind 
the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  industry.  Of  subjects  there  can  be 
no  kick:  other  articles  of  food  ;  clothing;  fuel;  buildings;  books,  and 
a  host  of  other  thmgs,  form  an  inexhaustible  fund,  replete  also  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  valuable  knowledge  of  other  kinds  connected 
with  them. 

But  the  teacher  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  producing  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  industry   he  has  more  to  do;  he  proceeds: — 

How  does  industry  assist  in  producing  happiness? 

Who  is  happier,  the  industrious  or  the  idle  man? 

Then  if  the  idle  man  were  compelled  to  work,  would  he  at  once  be  happier? 
and  why  not  ? 

If  the  induptrioufl  man  were  compelled  to  be  idle,  would  he  be  happy  ?  and 
why  not  ? 

6 
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Had  these  men  always  the  habits  that  now  dintingpiiah  them  ?  When  did  they 
begiu  to  form  thcni? 

11  yoa  would  be  induKtrious  men,  when  must  you  begin  to  form  the  habit? 
Bow  can  you  do  this  Y 

DocB  your  happiness  when  you  are  men  depend  at  all  upon  your  conduct  now? 

Such  teaching,  not  merely  given  at  set  times,  but  constantly  recur- 
ring when  opportunity  offers,  and  given  by  the  teacher  who  feels  the 
importance  of  what  he  is  teaching,  can  not  fail  to  arouse  in  a  boy's 
mind  the  determination  to  strive  to  form  in  himself  the  habit.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  teacher  knows  he  has  to  train  as  well  as  teach- 
to  assist  his  charge  in  their  endeavors,  as  well  as  to  incite  them  to 
make  the  effort.  The  means  at  his  command  for  carrying  out  this 
training  are  numerous.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  school  work  assumes 
additional  interest  and  importance.  While  it  is  essential  for  the  sake 
of  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained,  that  the  work  should  be  doney  and 
done  thoroughly^  it  becomes  doubly  important  when  it  is  remembered 
that  if  done,  so  much  is  accomplished  towards  the  formation  of  the 
liabit  of  industry;  if  neglected,  so  far  is  idleness  encouraged.  The 
sums,  the  copy,  the  drawing,  the  reading — all,  to  their  own  import- 
ance, superadd  that  of  being  means  for  the  formation  of  habits.  In 
every  lesson,  the  teacher  will  say  to  himself,  not  only  "  I  want  to 
make  the  boy  a  good  reader  or  writer,"  and  so  on,  but,  "I  want  to 
make  the  boy  industrious."  Whenever  a  disinclination  for  steady 
work  shall  show  itself,  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  teacher's  authority, 
backed  by  such  teaching  as  has  been  indicated,  repeated  whenever 
occasion  calls  for  it,  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,"  and  wisely 
administered  in  all  earnestness  and  love,  will  surely  not  fail  to  send 
back  the  waverer  with  renewed  and  strengthened  purpose  to  resume 
his  work.  By  such  means  the  teacher  may  hope  gradually,  but  surely, 
to  develop  in  his  children  habits  of  industry  that  shall  stand  the  brunt 
of  any  future  temptation. 

He  proceeds  another  step. 

Do  you  expect  always  to  be  able  to  work  ? 

Will  your  wants  bo  as  numerous  when  you  are  unable  to  work  as  when  you 
are  able  t 

How  can  thoy  be  supplied  ? 

now  should  the  wauts  of  those  too  old  to  work  be  supplied? 

If  what  a  man  can  earn  when  able  to  work  be  barely  sufficient,  or  even  insuffl* 
cicnt  to  support  him  in  comfort,  ought  he  then  to  save  ? 

What  would  be  the  state  of  a  people  of  whom  none  saTcd  ? 

Among  a  people  of  whom  some  save  and  others  do  not,  how  are  the  wants  of 
the  uusavinp  supplied  when  they  are  unable  to  work  ? 

What  do  wc  call  the  man  who  saves  out  of  bis  present  means  for  the  wants  of 
the  future?  and  the  man  who  does  not? 

Who  is  benefited  by  the  economical  mon^s  economy,  and  damaged  by  the  ex- 
travagant man^s  extravagance  ? 

Then  what  kind  of  quality  shall  we  call  economy  ?  and  extravagance  ? 

How  are  the  wants  of  the  young  supplied  ? 
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Would  it  not  be  better  for  thorn  to  be  set  to  Bupport  themBeWes  while  still 
TOim^  y  And  why  not  * 

How  niu,««t  they  act  while  young  in  order  to  be  able  to  more  than  compensate 
when  older  for  the  time  spared  them  from  work  ? 

Who  provided  for  them  while  they  are  preparing  for  work,  and  how  should 
thcv  behave  to  their  parents  in  return  ? 

VvliHt  mxiAt  be  the  consequence  of  parental  neglect  or  incompetence  ? 

Then  before  assuming  ihe  parental  duties,  what  should  each  one  do  ? 

Arc  economy  and  forethought  easy  to  every  one?  and  why  not? 

When  should  the  formation  of  these  habits  be  begun? 

IIuvp  can  you  best  aid  in  forming  these  habits  in  yourselves  f  and  how  can 
others  hel^  you  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  train  in  habits  of  Economy  and  Forethought,  the 
cuhivation  of  the  power  of  self -denial  will  deserve  the  first  considei'Sr 
tion.  Indeed,  economy  is  but  one  form  of  self-denial.  The  boy  who 
can  resign  a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  giving  pleasure  to  another,  will 
also  be  able  to  give  up  a  present  gratification  when  his  judgment  is 
convinced  that  the  wants  of  the  future  demand  it,  and  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  provide  for  those  wants.  The  boy  accustomed  to  devote  part 
of  his  evening  leisure  to  the  preparation  of  school-work  for  the  next 
day,  will  be  in  training  to  form  the  man  able  to  set  aside  part  of  his 
means  of  present  enjoyment,  or  to  forego  some  pleasure  or  i*elaxation, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  fulfill  his  duties  in  the  future.  The  boy  trained 
to  consider  the  happiness  of  his  fellows  as  well  as  his  own  in  his  plans, 
may  well  be  expected  to  ripen  into  the  man  who  will  see  hunself  qual- 
ified to  fulfill  before  he  undertakes  duties  to  others. 

The  manner  in  which  the  school  materials — pens,  ink,  paper,  and 
so  on — are  used,  w^ill  not  be  beneath  the  teacher's  notice,  nor  will  the 
way  in  which  the  boy  disposes  of  his  pocket-money,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
by  Kttle  thing")  the  habits  are  mainly  formed,  and  little  things  onh/  are 
at  his  command. 

The  man  of  economical  habits  'will  scarcely  be  a  drunkard;  all  the 
rea-^ons  against  ordinaiy  extravagance  militate  equally  against  dinink- 
enness,  besides  which,  it  has  peculiar  evils  attending  it.  The  teacher 
will  endeavor  to  bring  these  strongly  before  the  minds  of  the  boys. 
It  might  be  done  thus:^ 

We  have  seen  that  under  certain  circumstances  men  should  abstain  from  con- 
sniniiig  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  their  comfort,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  future.  Can  you  think  of  any  case  in  which  a  man  should  consume 
more  than  is  necessary  for  his  comfort? 

\v'  iiat  effect  has  the  consumption  of  more  food  than  is  necessary  upon  the 
health  ? 

What  is  a  drunkard  ? 

What  effect  has  dnrnkenne^s  upon  the  health  ? 

Would  yoti  expect  to  find  a  drunkard  industrious,  economical,  etc.  ? 

Will  he  be  a  ijool  workman?  or  a  pood  master? 

What  sort  of  husband  and  parent  will  he  he  ? 

Is  the  drunkard  happier  than  the  sober  man  ?  if  not,  would  be  at  once  be  hap- 
pier if  compelled  to  be  sober  ?  and  why  not  ? 
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I»  there  iLSiuiIly  any  strong  tcmpUtion  to  begin  habits  of  intemperance  ? 

What  would  }ou  thiuK  ot  the  uiau  who  '*to  drown  sorrow"  became  a  drunk- 
ard? 

Wliicli  is  easier,  for  a  sober  man  to  remain  so,  or  for  a  drunkard  to  become  a 
sober  niiiuy  and  wliyy 

\V  imi  kind  of  men  are  most  likely  to  become  drunkards — the  industrious  or 
the  idle?  the  economical  or  the  extravagant?  the  intelUgent  or  the  ignorant? 
the  comfortable  or  the  wretched  ? 

Are  there  any  habits  a  boy  can  form  which  will  make  him  likely  to  become  a 
drunkard ?  or  any  that  will  tend  to  piTViut  it ? 

How  hhould  you  act  now  in  order  to  place  yourself  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
the  power  of  this  temptation  ? 

With  facts  from  life  illustrating  and  confirming  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  the  teacher  will,  after  such  a  lesson,  find  his  class  impressed 
with  the  dreadful  effects  of  drunkenness  upon  its  victim's  health  and 
morals ;  upon  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children ;  upon  his  cliar- 
acter  as  a  workman,  and  his  efiiciency  in  any  position  in  life.  They 
will  see  that  he  ceases  to  be  useful  to  any,  a  disgrace  to  himself,  and 
a  burden  to  all  connected  with  him — a  plague  to  society,  leaving  little 
to  hope  for  but  his  absence.  They  will  be  led  to  notice  what  are  the 
habits  and  condition  of  mind  most  likely  to  lead  to  drunkenness,  and 
will  be  warned  to  avoid  those  habits,  and  to  store  their  minds  with 
matter  that  shall  prevent  vacuity,  and  save  them  from  the  necessity  of 
"drowning  thought"  or  "killing  time."  They  will  also  have  learned 
to  hold  in  just  contempt  that  cowardly  shirking  of  trouble  which  pre- 
fers the  lowest  degnidation  to  the  brave  and  manly  endurance  of  mis- 
fortune. And,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  bold  to  hope  confidently  that  the 
firm  resolve  will  spring  up  in  their  minds  to  shrink  from  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  a  vice  so  easy  to  be  resisted  tn  its  beginnmgs,  and  so 
almost  omnipotent  w*hen  it  has  once  become  a  habit 

The  kind  of  training  adapted  for  guarding  against  this  fearfiil  habit 
of  drunkenness  is  obvious.  Training  in  industry,  economy,  and  such 
habits  is  also  trainmg  against  drunkenness.  In  the  hay  the  vice  has 
not  to  be  cured  or  checked,  its  place  has  but  tp  be  pre-occupied  by 
qualities  the  presence  of  which  forbids  the  intrusion  of  drunkenness, 
and  the  mind  impressed  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  dreadful  fate  of  the 
drunkard.  At  the  same  time,  any  disposition  to  undue  indulgence  of 
the  appetite,  to  purchase  present  pleasure  at  the  cost  of  future  suffer- 
ing, or  to  yield  to  temptation  from  fear  of  the  ridicule  or  annoyance  of 
companions,  will  deserve  serious  attention,  as  habits  tenduig  to  weak- 
en the  power  of  resistance. 

There  is  no  part  of  liis  work  which  will  require  more  care  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  that  will  more  richly  reward 
him  for  his  exertions,  than  the  cultivation  of  Honesty  in  his  pupils. 
While  the  phases  of  the  virtue  are  various,  possible  aberrations  from 
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it  are  equally  numerous  and  subtle,  and  the  cons^ivm^  ot^fiUlir^^ 
most  serious  and  almost  irreparable.  The  foUowin^s^^ra^uSu;^^  ;j 
the  teaching  that  might  be  employed: —  ^^^4.     ^y' 

Why  do  men  work?  wbj  do  they  save? 

If  a  man,  having  worked  and  saved,  should  lose  his  savings  by  some  accident 
not  likely  to  occur  again,  what  would  he  do  ? 

If  he  lost  them  by  means  likely  to  occur  repeatedly,  what  would  he  bo  disposed 
todo?  . 

In  order,  then,  for  men  to  continue  to  work  and  save,  of  what  must  they  feel 
secure? 

How  do  thieves  affect  this  feeling  of  security?  and  what  effect  has  tieir  con- 
duct a  tendency  to  produce  upon  industry  and  economy  ?  How  much  do  they 
themselves  produce  ? 

Do  they  consume  any  ? 

Then,  in  how  many  ways  do  they  help  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  wealth? 

What  means  does  society  adopt  to  prevent  the  consequences  that  would  other- 
wise arise  from  the  want  of  honesty  in  some  of  its  members  ? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  society  either  neglected  or  were  unable  to  do  this? 
Who  would  prosper  ?    Would  thieves  even  ? 

Can  laws,  however  good,  prevent  all  the  evil  effects  of  dishonesty  ? 

Which  would  be  better,  to  prevent  dishonest  men  from  stealing,  or  to  prevent 
men  from  becoming  dishonest  ? 

How  can  this  latter  be  effected? 

Are  there  any  other  forms  of  dishonesty  besides  stealing  ? 

If  a  man  have  entered  into  an  engagement  which  he  afterwards  finds  to  be  to 
his  disadvantage,  how  should  he  act  ? 

During  the  time  that  a  workman  has  engaged  to  give  to  his  employers,  how 
should  he  work  ? 

How  is  unpunctuality  a  form  of  dishonesty  ? 

How  should  a  promise  be  regarded  ? 

What  is  a  lie  ?  Is  it  possible  to  lie  while  speaking  words  literally  true  ?  or 
without  speaking  at  all? 

If  a  case  occurred  in  which  by  telling  a  lie  there  appeared  to  be  some  great 
advantage  to  be  gained,  witliout  detriment  to  any  one,  should  the  lie  be  told  ? 

Were  confirmed  thieves  and  liars  always  such  ?    How  did  they  become  such? 

When  will  these  bad  habits,  or  the  opposite  good  ones,  begin  to  be  formed  in 
you? 

What  can  yon  do  now  to  insure  that  the  good  and  not  the  bad  habits  shall  be 
found  in  your  characters  ? 

By  such  teaching  the  boys  will  be  led  to  discover  the  usefulness  of 
the  institution  of  property,  the  evils  arising  from  a  want  of  respect  for 
it,  and  the  means  society  has  taken,  and  is  taking  to  enforce  this  re- 
spect wherever  any  inclination  to  disregard  the  rights  of  property  shall 
manifest  itself. 

They  will  also  perceive  that  conduct  not  usually  called  dishonesty 
is  still  of  the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  similar  results.  The 
evils  of  flagrant  dishonesty  and  positive  falsehood  they  wiU  readily 
discover;  the  teacher  will  have  to  dwell  most  on  the  less  palpable 
forms,  such  as  shirking  of  engagements,  unpunctuality,  and  equivoca- 
tion. Thus  he  will  lead  them  to  scorn  the  dishonor  that  would  escape 
from  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract  by  means  of  some  legal  quibble,  or 
because  the  agreement  was  only  tacit,  and  therefore  not  provable;  to 
form  a  tproper  estimate  of  that  sham  truthfulness  which  is  content  to 
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convey  a  false  impression  so  that  no  words  are  used  which  could  be 
marked  as  positively  and  litei*ally  untrue;  and  to  feel  that  *^ a  lie  is  an 
ifitent  to  deceive." 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  striking  in  its  way  than  the  confusion,  in- 
convenience, and  loss,  which  an  unpunctual  person  may  cause.  This 
should  be  vividly  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  children,  with  the 
damage  and  inconvenience  often  caused  to  the  person  himself;  nor 
should  the  ease  with  which  the  habit  of  punctuality  may  be  acquired 
be  passed  unnoticed. 

The  children  will  then  discover  how  these  bad  habits  commence, 
bow  they  grow  upon  their  victim,  and  what  they  must  do  to  guard 
themselves  against  their  encroachments. 

Opportunities  for  training  in  honesty  will  be  constantly  occurring. 
Late  arrivals  at  school — so  annoying  on  account  of  the  interruption 
caused  to  the  school-work — ^will  deserve  still  greater  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  training  in  the  matter;  lessons  unprepared  become  unful- 
filled engagements ;  school-time  wasted,  the  first  step  to  the  wasting  of 
an  employer's  time;  and  a  sum  done  by  another  boy,  and  shown  up 
as  the  exhibitor's  own,  a  practical  lie. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  little  wisdom  is  frequently  displayed  by 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  young  children  in  the  matter  of  truthful- 
ness. The  "See  what  I've  got  for  you  I"  when  there  is  nothing  for 
the  child,  is  practical  teaching  in  deception.  Let  the  child,  a  year  or 
two  later,  convey  the  same  kind  of  deception  in  the  form  of  a  proposi- 
tion, and  every  one  is  shocked  at  its  want  of  truthfulness.  Children 
are  taught  to  look  too  much  at  the  form  of  words,  and  too  little  at  the 
intention  with  which  the  words  are  spoken.  But  the  lie  conveyed  in 
the  mere  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  not  lost  upon  a  child,  however  it 
may  fail  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the  perpetrator.  If  parents  and 
teachers  would  have  their  children  truthful,  they  must  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  consider  an  intention  to  deceive  to  be  a  lie. 

The  experienced  teacher  knows  how  certainly  his  boys'  minds  are 
moulded  after  his  own— how  they  are  affected  by  traits  of  character 
almost  imperceptible  to  himself. 

Now,  a  teacher  is  not  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  neither  need  he  be 
ashamed  of  not  being  one.  Some  teachers,  however,  have  so  great  a 
horror  of  "I  don't  know,"  that  they  prefer  equivocation,  or,  at  least, 
mystification  to  saying  it,  if  a  pupil  happen  to  propose  a  question  they 
are  unable  to  answer.  The  effect  of  such  shuffling  upon  the  boys' 
characters  is  certain  and  unmistakable.  The  teacher  must  be  unre- 
servedly honest  or  his  boys  never  will  be. 
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If  ever  a  boy  be  found  to  have  lied  or  pilfered,  all  the  teacher^s  wis- 
dom will  be  called  into  requisition  to  deal  properly  with  the  occurrence. 
Such  an  act  may  form  a  crisis  in  a  boy's  life ;  his  future  may  depend 
npon  the  judgment,  faithfulness,  and  love,  with  which  it  is  met. 

The  dreadful  consequences  arising  from  ungovemed  passions,  the 
duty  of  governing  them,  and  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment is  to  be  attained,  will  have  to  be  the  theme  of  many  a  lesson, 
and  the  subject  of  frequent  reference.  It  is  possible  to  make  the 
school  a  nursery  (in  efficiency  second  only  to  a  good  home)  for  all  the 
best  and  tenderest  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but  this  can  only  be  done 
when  the  best  energies  of  a  good  teacher  are  influencing  the  school. 

If  envious  feelingj  on  account  of  the  superior  attainments  or  repu- 
tation of  a  Bchool-feilow  should  show  themselves,  the  teacher  will  lead 
his  children  to  see  how  contemptible  such  feelings  are ;  what  malice 
there  is  in  them;  how,  instead,  kindly  admiration  and  emulation  should 
be  awakened;  how  that  no  good  could  arise  to  ctntf  one  if  the  envious 
wish  were  realized,  but  harm  and  loss ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
emulation  instead  of  envy,  double  good  may  be  effected. 

The  fearful  effects  of  jealousy,  the  absence  of  all  power  of  self-goV- 
emment  in  its  victim  while  under  its  effects,  the  increasing  power  it 
gains  over  him  who  indulges  it,  can  not  be  too  strongly  painted. 

Acts  of  wanton  cruelttf  have  but  to  be  brought  to  light  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  burning  shame  in  the  culprit  not  ^'hardened  in  sin,"  and 
,  strong  disapprobation  in  the  witnesses.  The  skillful  teacher  will  know 
how  to  awaken  and  to  avail  himself  of  these  feelings;  to  show  what  a 
despicable  character  that  is,  in  which  cruelty  has  become  habitual,  and 
to  what  dreadful  crimes  it  may  lead.  In  a  school  where  such  teach- 
ing is  constantly  recurring,  a  boy  tormenting  an  animal  or  ill-treating 
another  boy  will  be  a  rarity. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  evil  passion  that  a  boy  is  so  inclined  to  justify 
as  revenge  under  various  forms  and  names.  "Served  him  right! '* 
«ril  pay  you ;"  "He  did  it  to  me,  and  Til  do  it  to  him,"  are  expres- 
sions ofVen  believed  to  convey  defensible  sentiments.  The  boy  who 
would  be  ashamed  of  an  act  of  unprovoked  cruelty  would  often  not  be 
ashamed  of  a  revengeful  act.  Suppose  a  case  of  the  kind  to  have  oc- 
curred in  a  school,  it  might  be  dealt  with  thus : — 

Did  yon  like  the  pain  be  gave  you  f 
Will  it  diminish  your  pain  to  inflict  pain  on  him  ? 

Bo  you  take  pleasure  in  giving  him  pain  ?  and  if  yon  do,  is  th^t  a  feeling  yon 
would  like  to  check  or  encourage  ? 
Is  it  any  reason  for  your  being  cruel,  that  he  was  t 
What  sort  of  man  will > ou  become  if  you  encourage  such  feelings? 
Which  do  good  men  take  mott  pleasure  in,  forgiyeness  or  revenge  f 
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Even  if  your  motive  were  to  prevent  him  hurting  jou  again,  did  you  take  the 
beet  means? 

Would  an  act  of  kindness  have  been  more  effective  ? 

Is  it  an  easy  thing  for  a  boy  accustomed  to  indulge  revengeful  feelings  to 
check  them? 

Will  it  be  easier  or  more  difficult  the  second  time  than  the  first  ?  When  will 
it  become  quite  easy  f 

Which  feelings  will  you  try  to  cultivate  m  yourselves,  the  revengeful  or  the  for- 
giving? 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  leave  such  a  case  as  this,  without 
referring  to  the  beauti^l  example  of  the  Redeemer,  who,  **when  he. 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;'*  but**  loved  his  enemies,"  and  "did 
good  to  those  who  hated  him.** 

So  much  may  suffice  in  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  first 
buddings  of  evil  passions  may  be  dealt  with,  and  the  first  endeavors 
afler  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit  encouraged.  He  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  amount  of  misery  and  crime  resulting  from  un* 
governed  passions  will  think  no  amount  of  attention  too  great,  if,  per- 
adventure,  he  may  prevent  their  growth. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  among  the  parents  of  the  boys  subjected 
to  this  kind  of  teaching  and  training,  there  may  be  one,  who,  when  he 
finds  the  teacher  endeavoring  to  make  his  son  honest  otherwise  than 
by  tlie  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  command,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal,"  will  begin  to  make  use  of  such  expressions  as  "enlightened 
selfishness,"  "anti-religious,"  and  so  on.  Even  teachers  are  not  want- 
ing to  urge  the  same  objection.  Such  a  feeling,  however  unfounded 
or  absurd,  must  be  met  and  answered ;  for  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  no  such  under-current  should  exist  in  the  boys*  minds,  to 
weaken  or  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  teacher's  work.  Suppose  such 
a  notion  to  leak  out,  it  might  be  met  thus: — 

Why,  have  we  seen,  should  men  be  industrious,  sober,  honest,  forgiving? 

What  name  do  we  give  to  the  men  who  possess  these  and  such  qualities  ? 

Suppose  it  could  not  be  proved  to  be  good  for  society  that  men  snould  possess 
these  qualities,  would  it  then  be  a  duty  to  practise  them  nevertheless?    Why? 

What  name  do  we  f^ve  to  men  who  obey  the  commands  of  God  ? 

With  what  design  are  God^s  commands  given  ? 

If  certain  conduct  not  included  in  the  commands  of  God  could  be  proved  to 
be  conducive  to  the  wellbcing  of  society,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  a  religious  man, 
as  such,  to  adopt  that  conduct  ?  and  why  ? 

Then,  what  shall  we  say  should  be  the  test  of  conduct  with  aU  good  men  ? 

By  such  a  lesson  the  children  could  be  led  to  see  that  a  "  moral" 
man  is  one  whose  conduct  is  in  conformity  with  that  ascertained  to  be 
conducive  to  the  wellbeing  of  society,  as  far  as  such  has  been  ascer- 
tained ;  that  a  "religious"  man  is  one  whose  conduct  is  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  that  will  is  expressed,  and  beyond,  with 
such  conduct  as  agrees  with  the  evident  intention  of  God's  expressed 
will,  namely,  the  wellbeing  of  society ;  that,  therefore,  the  test  of  con- 
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duct  with  the  man  called  '^religious,"  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  man 
called  ^^  moral,"  and  that  thereibre  the  notion  of  antagonism  is  absurd. 
That  knowledge  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  of  the  causes  of  well- 
being  few  will  doubt  Many  educators,  so  called,  seem  to  act  as  if  it 
were  the  one  condition  of  wellbeing.  To  the  neglect  of  all  training  in 
good  habits  the  whole  school  routine  seems  framed,  in  some  cases,  with 
the  sole  view  of  imparting  knowledge.  In  order  to  act  wiselj  in  this 
matter,  two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind,  first,  that  knowledge  cdane 
will  not  make  a  good,  useful,  and  successful  man ;  and,  second,  that  not 
all  knowledge  is  equally  useful,  nor  all  useful  knowledge  equally  appli- 
cable in  the  school-room.  But  while  bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  the 
teacher  will  most  anxiously  strive  to  work  into  his  boys'  minds  a  re- 
spect for  knowledge,  a  conviction  of  its  effect  upon  the  wellbeing  of 
society,  a  thirst  for  it,  and  a  determination  to  gain  as  much  as  possible, 
while  at  school,  and  to  continue  their  efforts  when  they  enter  the  wider 
school — the  world.  As  tending  to  accomplish  this  end,  such  teaching 
as  the  following  may  serve  :-^ 

Why  most  men  be  industriotis  in  order  to  be  in  a  state  of  wellbeing? 

Would  an  industrious  Hottentot  be  able  to  produce  as  much  of  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  as  an  industrious  Englishman  ?  and  why  not  ?  How  does 
knowledge  assist  industry  f 

What  kiud  of  crops  would  ftie  fanner  reap  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  the  soils  best  adapted  to  different  seeds? 

Why  did  not  the  ancient  Britons  use  ploughs  of  the  same  kind  as  those  now 
used? 

Why  is  the  steam-mill  in  many  cases  superior  to  the  windmill  ?  and  why  were 
Bteam-mills  not  always  used  ? 

How  has  the  introduction  of  steam  affected  the  facilities  for  traTelling? 

Why  was  not  steam  always  used  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Why  are  our  streets  lighted  with  gas?  and  why  were  they  not  always  ? 

Are  calico  and  stockings  manufactured  with  greater  or  less  facility  now  than 
formerly  ?  and  why  ? 

How  was  the  stock  of  knowledge  at  present  in  existence  accumuhited  ?  and 
how  must  it  be  increased,  if  increased  at  all  ? 

When  did  you  begin  to  acquire  knowledge  ?  and  how  will  your  present  efforts 
to  gain  it  affect  your  power  of  increasing  your  stock  in  the  future  ? 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  man  who  neglects  to  gain  knowledge? 

But  part  of  the  teacher^s  duty  is  to  impart  knowledge.  What 
among  the  immense  stores  before  him  shaU  he  select  for  his  use? 
Which  will  best  serve  the  purposes  of  education  ?  Which  be  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  children  in  their  future  course?  This  is  a 
serious  question.  He  wiU  teach  them  to  read,  of  course ;  and  write, 
most  certainly;  and  teach  them  thoroughly  too.  But  it  is  possible  to 
put  these  instrumenU  into  a  boy's  hands,  and  yet  leave  him  perfectly 
incapable  of  using  them  to  any  good  purpose.  People  who  can  read 
are  not  always  readers,  and  readers  do  not  always  read  intelligently, 
and,  consequently,  with  profit.    A  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  able 
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to  read  who  simply  has  the  power  of  deciphering  words ;  he  must,  in 
addition,  have  the  power  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  set  of 
words,  the  connection  between  two  sets  of  words,  and  to  ibrm  a  judg- 
ment for  himself  upon  what  he  reads.  Without  this,  his  so-called 
ability  to  read  will  avail  him  little. 

No  one  can  know  everything ;  no  one  need  be  the  worse  off  for  not 
knowing  everything.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  good  of  society,  if  $iyme  of  its  members  possess. 
For  instance :  all  need  not  know  how  to  make  a  steam-engine,  to  navi- 
gate a  ship,  to  calculate  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  to  work  a  mine, 
to  demonstrate  a  proposition  of  £uclid,  to  tell  the  number  of  square 
miles  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  length  of  the  longest  river,  the 
height  of  the  highest  mountain,  or  the  area  of  the  smallest  coun^  in 
England. 

But  there  i$  knowledge  which  none  can  lack,  without  serious  detri« 
ment  to  himself  and  to  society.  What  this  knowledge  is,  and  how  it 
can  be  best  imparted,  will  be  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  teacher. 

In  general,  this  indispensable  knowledge  may  be  expressed  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  each  on^  exists  to  the  beings  and 
influences  around  him^  and  of  the  conduct  necessitated  by  this  relation* 
ship. 

For  instance,  the  boy  should  know  that  he  is  an  organized  being, 
surrounded  by  agents,  some  of  which  act  beneficially,  others  injurious- 
ly, upon  him.  He  should  know  the  nature  and  effects  of,  at  least,  the 
most  common  of  these,  and  that  some  of  them,  beneficial  in  their  ac- 
tion in  certain  quantities,  are  injurious  in  other  quantities;  he  should 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  organization  and  the  conditions  of  its 
healthy  working. 

He  should  know  that  he  is  a  social  being,  and  that  his  wellbeing  is 
thereby  made  to  depend  upon  the  success  with  which  he  strives  to  pro- 
mote the  wellbeing  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  should 
know  the  duties  attaching  to  the  various  forms  of  social  relationship, 
and  should  be  prepared  or  preparing  to  fulfill  them.     Thus : — 

As  a  parent,  he  should  be  prepared  to  fulfill  before  he  undertakes  duties  to 
Others.  Ho  should  provide  for  the  physical  health  and  comfort  of  hia  children. 
Hcshould  watch  and  direct  the  formation  of  their  characters— check  their  faultti, 
and  encourage  t^eir  efforts  after  good.  He  should  prepare  them  to  provide  for 
themselves,  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  them. 

As  a  capUalixt,  he  should  so  employ  his  capiUl  as  to  produce  that  which  soci- 
ety most  wants  in  the  greatest  possible  quantities,  and  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost.  He  should  select  those  laborers  who  can  best  help  him  in  making  his  cap- 
ital productive,  those  whose  qualifications  are  the  highest,  who  can  produce  most 
in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  them.    He  should  endeavor  to  turn  their  labor 
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to  the  best  account,  aTatltng  himself  of  everj  aid  that  lies  within  his  reach.  In 
so  doing  he  will  be  the  benefactor  of  society  by  efficiently  supplying  its  wants, 
by  encouraging  amone  his  laborers  those  qualities  upon  which  their  happiness 
aod  usefulness  depend,  and  by  enabling  them  to  obtain  knowledge  and  skill, 
which,  but  for  his  vigilant  direction,  they  could  not  attain.  As  his  own  special 
reward  he  will  obtain  krge  profits. 

As  a  laborer,  he  should  endeaTor  to  cnltiyate  in  himself  those  qualities,  to 
attain  that  knowledge  and  skill  which  will  make  his  senrices  most  acceptable  to 
the  capitolist.  He  should  serve  his  employer  faithfully,  bringing  all  his  intelli- 
gence to  bear  upon  his  work.  He  will  then  serve  society  by  making  the  capital 
upon  which  he  is  employed  as  productive  as  possible,  and  will  earn  for  himself 
the  reward  of  hifl^h  wages.  If  his  wages  be  lower  than  desirable,  he  should  seek 
for  Uie  means  of  obtaining  higher,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  engage 
in  strikes,  or  any  other  such  means,  whose  real  tendency  is  the  opposite  of  the 
one  sought  for.  Should  there  be  no  means  of  imtnediaUly  obtaining  higher 
wages,  he  should  endeavor  to  increase  his  productiveness  as  the  only  means  of 
increasing  the  store  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  and  of  obtaining  for  himself  a 
large  share  of  that  store. 

These  examples,  not  thoaght  to  be  comprehensive,  but  only  iUas- 
trative,  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  not  to  be  dispensed  witli^  must 
suffice.  Enough  if  thej  serve  as  indications.  Other  points,  no  waj 
inferior  in  importance,  are  sure  to  suggest  themselves.  The  teacher 
has  to  remember  that  his  work  is  to  send  the  boj  out,  fited  for  the 
duties  of  life.  He  must  not  rest  satisfied  without  sending  his  teaching 
right  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  boys,  so  as  to  lead  to  actual  living 
results. 

The  knowledge  that  shall  be  imparted  beyond  what  is  here  indicated, 
must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  need  scarcely  be  discussed  now* 
With  the  boy  who  is  able  to  remain  at  school  five  or  six  years,  of 
course  more  can  be  attempted  than  with  him  whose  time  is  but  two 
years.  Few  will  complain  of  too  much  knowledge,  but  all  have  a 
right  to  complain  when  indispensables  are  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
things  of  doubtful  or  inferior  importance.  The  intelligent  educator 
will  throughout  select  those  materials  which  either  have  the  most 
direct  bearing  upon  the  boy's  future  wants,  or  most  efficiently  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  judgment  and  character. 

Our  question  was,  ^  What  are  the  best  means  for  making  the  school- 
master's functions  more  efficient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  prevent- 
ing Misery  and  Crime  ?" 

The  foregoing  remarics  proposed  as  an  answer  to  this  question,  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — By  the  schoolmaster^s  making  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  these  evils,  in  their  first  begin- 
nmgs  especially ;  by  woricing  into  the  minds  of  his  boys  the  conviction 
of  the  dutie:§  devolving  upon  them;  by  training  them  in  habits  corre»- 
pondino:  with  those  convictions,  and  by  imparting  knowledge  calculated 
to  enable  them  to  act  up  to  their  oonvictions. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  said  tliat  the  subject  is  not  thought  hereby  to  be 
exhausted,  or  that  the  sketches  of  lessons  that  have  been  adventured 
pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  skeletons,  depending  for  their  value 
upon  the  living  teacher. 

There  will  not  be  wanting  objections  to  the  proposal  to  attempt  this 
kind  of  teaching  and  training.  "To  do  this  we  must  neglect  other 
things,"  is  one  common  objection.  Be  it  so,  if  necessaiy,  unless  those 
"^ other  things"  can  be  shown  to  be  of  greater,  or  of  equal  importance. 
What  amount  of  "  other  things"  can  compensate  for  habits  of  idleness, 
dishonesty,  and  extravagance— for  passions  imchecked,  and  a  mind 
mistored  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  great 
duties  of  life ;  and  that  this  knowledge  and  these  habits  do  not  come 
spontaneously,  is  a  matter  of  experience. 

Another  objection  is — ^"  There  is  not  time  to  do  it  perfectly,  the 
children  do  not  remain  long  enough  at  school."  Well,  then,  do  it  tm- 
perfecdy;  do  it  as  far  as  you  can.  No  one  will  say  that  a  little  hon- 
esty, industry,  economy,  or  even  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  "  a  very 
bad  thing."  That  teacher  must  do  his  work  very  badly  who  sees  a 
boy  leave  his  school,  even  after  a  three  months*  stay,  without  some 
useful  thoughts,  some  good  resolves,  and  some  insight  into  the  duties 
of  his  future  career. 

If  the  time  be  short,  why,  then,  work  the  harder !  and,  perhaps,  you 
will  find  in  this  effort  and  this  direction  of  it,  the  means  of  detaining 
the  hoy  longer  in  a  school  where  himself  and  his  parents  wiU  feel  lie  is 
gaining  something  worth  making  a  sacrifice  to  obtain. 

Whether,  by  incorporating  productive  labor  with  the  school  work, 
it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  retain  the  children  longer  at  school,  or 
more  efficiently  to  cultivate  the  industrial  qualities,  is  a  question  thaty 
perhaps,  deserves  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

It  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  some,  that  owing  to  peculiar  organi- 
sation certain  individuals  are  predisposed  to  particular  vices,  and  that 
this  predisposition  requires  particular  attention.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
some  cases,  children,  under  the  influence  of  bad  example,  very  early 
acquire  habits  whidi  will  need  the  greatest  attention  for  their  cure. 
Now,  if  the  first  case  be  a  true  one,  still,  foraU  practical  purposes,  the 
two  cases  may  be  looked  upon  as  one.  Both  call  for  special  attention ; 
to  the  work  of  prevention  is  added  that  of  cure,  to  some  extent,  in  both 
cases.  Careful  watching  for  the  display  of  the  bad  habit ;  constant 
checking  of  it;  kindly  encouragement  whenever  hnprovement  is 
attempted :  these  are  the  means  called  for. 

Such,  then,  the  work,  and  now  a  word  in  conclusion  upon  the  work- 
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man.  How  much  depends  upon  him  I  It  is  not  enough  that  he  haa 
plans  and  tlieories  in  any  quantity  stored  in  his  head ;  he  must  be  de- 
voted to  liis  work ;  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  overcome ; 
well  acquainted  with  the  implements  he  is  using ;  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  immense  importance  of  the  results  he  is  aiming  at ;  full  of  love  for 
the  tender  beings  under  his  charge,  and  of  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
mission;  enthusiastic  and  willing  to  be  spent  in  his  work,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  find  his  whole  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  being  the 
means  of  moulding  the  children  committed  to  him  into  good,  useful, 
and  happy  men.  When  such  are  the  men  to  whom  the  teaching  and 
training  of  the  young  is  committed,  we  may  hope  for  results  till  then 
impossible. 

The  foregoing  Essay  received  the  prize  of  $100  offered  by  the  United  Aaaocia- 
tion  of  Schoolmasters  of  Great  Britain ,  '*  On  the  best  means  of  making  the  echool" 
master s  function  more  efficient  than  it  has  hitherto  been  in  preventing  misery  and 
crimed*  The  reading  of  the  Essay  in  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  called  forth 
a  discussion  of  the  argument,  which  was  thought  by  Mr.  Tate,  "  to  be  clear, 
simple  and  argumentative,"  but  not  exhaustive.  "  Pie  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
what  the  essayist  proposed  to  do;  ho  had  only  to  find  fault  with  what  he  did 
not  propo^  to  do.  He  would  advocate  the  introduction  of  social  science  in 
schools,  but  he  would  make  it  supplementary  to  the  authority  of  revelation.  He 
would  invert  the  order  in  which  the  essayist  proposed  to  proceed.  He  should 
not  begin  with  the  principles  of  social  science,  and  end  with  the  dictates  of  re- 
vealed religion ;  but  he  would  begin  with  revelation,  and  end  with  the  argu- 
ments to  be  derived  from  social  science.  Let  them  take  an  example.  '  It  was  a 
common  observation — *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.*  All  would  admit  that 
axiom.  But  before  he  would  expound  this  axiom,  as  derived  from  moral  philos- 
.ophy,  or  from  social  science,  he  should  first  give  the  child  the  Divine  authority 
for  the  law— 'Thou  shalt  not  steal.*  The  child  was  to  obey  the  command  of 
God  from  love — ^love  towards  his  good  and  beneficent  Creator." 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  TiUeard  and  other  members,  Mr.  Tainsh  said,  "  He  did 
consider  the  religious  teaching,  commonly  given  in  our  schools,  a  palpable  sham, 
as  Mr.  Tilleard  had  represented  it,  for  his  own  observation  had  led  him  to  that 
conclusion ;  yet  he  did  not  think  he  would  better  have  fulfilled  his  task  by 
attempting  to  expose  the  sham,  or  to  alter  the  system.  He  thought  he  had 
pointed  out  the  best  means  for  preventing  misery  and  crime,  inasmuch  as  the 
means  suggested  w^re  those  which  struck  durectly  at  the  root  of  the  evils.  He 
had  not  attempted-to  traverse  the  whole  range  of  school  appliances  and  teach- 
ing, and  among  other  things  had  omitted  what  was  called  religious,  or,  more 
properly,  theological  teaching.  He  discovered  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ob- 
jections, one  leading  thought,  which  appeared  to  him  a  radical  error,  viz.,  the 
supposition  of  antagonism  between  social  economy  and  religion:  that  social 
economy  took  as  its  motive — interest,  while  religion  took  the  higher  motive — 
dmty.  He  suggested  that  this  notion  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature 
of  social  economy,  which  was  indeed  but  the  practical  application  of  the  religion 
of  the  Redeemer." 
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Gideon  Hawlet,  to  whose  superintendence  was  committed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  the  inauguration  of  its  system  of  popular  education, 
was  born  in  Huntington,  Gonn^  September  20th,  1785.  In  1794,  his 
parents,  Gideon  and  Sarah  (Curtiss)  Hawley,  removed  to  the  county  of 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.  In  1800  he  graduated  at  Union  College.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  a  tutor  in  this  institution,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1810  he  resigned  his  place  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  in  Albany.  He 
was  just  ready  to  enter  upon  his  profession,  when  in  January,  1813,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  office  of  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  At  the  end  of  eight  years  another  political  paity  be- 
came dominant  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Hawley  was  superseded.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  which  office  he  was  contin- 
ued by  annual  reappointment  till  his  resignation  in  1841.  In  the 
following  year  the  state  legislature  appointed  him  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents ;  and  this  office  he  still  holds. 

When  Mr.  Hawley  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  legislature  had  just  set  aside  a 
system  which  had  been  found  unequal  in  its  operation  and  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  school  law  of  1812  provided  that 
the  several  towns  in  the  state  should  be  divided  into  school  districts 
by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for 
town  officers ;  that  these  trustees  should  be  elected  in  each  district, 
to  whom  should  be  confided  the  superintendence  of  the  school  to  be 
established  therein ;  that  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  should  be 
divided  among  the  diOferent  counties  and  towns  according  to  their 
respective  population  ;  that  the  proportion  received  by  the  respective 
towns,  should  bo  subdivided  among  the  districts  according  to  the 
number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ; 
that  only  those  towns  which  should  raise  annually  by  tax  as  much 
money  as  they  received  from  the  school  fund,  should  receive  a  share 
of  the  public  money  after  the  first  distribution ;  that  the  gross  amount 
of  moneys  received  from  the  state  and  raised  by  the  towns,  should  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers ; 
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and  that  the  whole  system  should  be  placed  under  the  superintend^ 
ence  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  council  of  appointment 

The  superintendent  found  himself  greatly  embarrassed  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  beneficent  intentions  of  this  law.  In  many  towns  there 
was  not  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  law.  Where  it  was  otherwise,  in  the  complete  reorganizati<m 
of  the  schools  supervision,  extending  often  to  the  minutest  details, 
and  patient,  laboring,  persevering  exposition  were  demanded.  Furth- 
ermore, the  law  was  found  in  some  respects  defective  in  its  provisions, 
and  obecure  and  doubtful  in  its  meaning.  Mr.  Hawley  encountered 
these  difficulties  with  admirable  tact,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  efficiently  as  their  multifarious  and  perplexing  character  would 
permit  He  addressed  himself  also  to  the  perfecting  of  the  law.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  his  first  annual  report,  pre- 
sented February  4th,  1814,  the  legislature  passed  several  amend- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  was  to  make  it  obligatory  upon 
towns  to  comply  with  the  act,  and  also  on  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  several  counties  to  levy  on  their  respective  towns  a  sum  equal 
to  the  sum  to  be  apportioned  to  such  towns  out  of  the  public  money. 

It  required  the  patient  Libor  of  years  to  bring  the  new  system  into 
full  operation.  Then  it  was  impossible  for  several  years  to  ascertain 
with  much  exactness  what  were  its  results,  for  the  returns  were  far 
from  being  complete,  and  many  were  defective  in  one  or  more  of 
their  necessary  requisites.  Still,  in  1810,  Mr.  Hawley  was  able  to 
report  that  *'  the  establishment  of  common  schools  by  law,  had  already 
produced  many  great  and  beneficial  results ;''  and  that  the  great  ends 
proposed  under  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  legislature,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  schools  whenever  necessary,  their  organization  on 
a  suitable  and  permanent  foundation,  with  safeguards  against  the  ad- 
mission of  unqualified  teachers,  "  had  been  so  far  accomplished  as  to 
warrant  fiiU  faith  in  their  final  complete  attainment"  The  average 
sum  of  public  money  then  received  by  each  district  was  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  gratuity  Mr.  Hawley  considered  important,  as  it  tended  to 
excite  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  common  schools,  and  was  also  ben- 
eficial in  many  other  respects. 

In  his  fifth  annual  report,  given  under  date  of  March  16th,  1816, 
Mr.  Hawley  stated  that  there  were  more  than  five  thousand  schools, 
in  which  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  taught 
'*  On  comparing  the  returns  of  common  schools  however  for  different 
years,  it  appeared,*'  to  quote  from  the  report,  **  that  in  almost  every 
district,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  have  been  taught,  and  a  regular  school  supported  for 
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a  longer  time  in  every  succeeding  year  than  in  the  preceding  one. 
To  this  result  so  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  common  schools 
by  law,  it  may  be  added — and  it  has  not  escaped  the  most  transient 
observer — ^that,  under  the  operation  of  this  system,  better  teachers 
have  been  employed,  a  new  and  more  respectable  character  given  to 
our  common  schools,  and  a  much  greater  interest  existed  in  their 
behalf." 

To  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  of  1812,  there  was  passed,  in 
1814,  a  new  act,  which  was  itself  amended  in  1815.  Still  time  had 
developed  many  remaining  imperfections,  Mr.  Hawley,  in  his  report, 
suggested  several  particulars  of  the  system  which  required  amend- 
ments, and  whilst  allowing  the  inexpediency  of  subjecting  a  system 
once  established  to  frequent  revision  without  ui^ent  cause,  yet  as  in 
addition  to  the  feasibility  of  improvement  in  various  respects,  there 
was  need  of  consolidating  the  different  acts  on  the  subject,  he  sub- 
mitted the  propriety  of  revising  the  whole  system.  Mr.  Hawley 
devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  report  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Lancasterian  system,  the  introduction  of  which  into  common  schools 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  (Governor  Clinton.  The  peculiar 
excellencies  of  this  system  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  its  adoption,  especially  in  all  the  larger  schools  in  cities 
and  villages,  ably  enforced.  Under  the  impetus  thus  ^ven,  Lancas- 
terian schools  were  established  in  many  portions  of  the  state,  but 
without  the  favorable  results  anticipated.  From  what  cause  the  ex- 
periment resulted  in  failure,  is  still  in  dispute. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hawley,  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1819,  the  "Act  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,"  was 
re-enacted  with  the  amendments  which  had  been  suggested.  Mr. 
Hawley  accompanied  the  publication  of  this  revised  act  with  an  able 
exposition  of  its  provisions,  and  with  complete  forms  for  the  several 
proceedings  required  under  it  by  the  several  officers  connected  with 
its  administration. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  1821,  Mr.  Hawley  transmitted  to  the  leg- 
islature his  eighth  and  last  annual  report  as  superintendent ;  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  in  545  towns  from  which  returns  had  been 
received,  there  were  6,323  school  districts  organized  according  to 
law,  from  5,489  of  which  particular  district  reports  had  been  made, 
showing  that  of  317,633  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  residing  in  those  districts,  304,549  had  been  under  instruction 
during  portions  of  tlie  year  in  the  common  schools.  "  The  propor- 
tion," observed  the  superintendent,  *'  which,  from  the  present  returns, 
the  number  of  children  taught  bears  to  the  number  between  the  ages 
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of  ^ve  and  fifteen  yean,  is  inuoh  greater  than  at  any  former  period. 
In  about  one  half  of  the  towns  id  the  state,  the  number  taught  ex- 
eeeds  the  number  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years ;  and 
taking  the  whole  state  together,  the  number  taught  is  more  than 
nineteen4wentieth  of  the  number  between  these  ages. 

The  average  length  of  time  for  which  schools  have  been  kept  for 
the  last  year,  has  also  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  taught  There  is  now,  therefore,  reason  to  believe 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  who  do  not  attend  any 
school,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  in  the  way  of  receiving  any  educa- 
tion, is  very  small.  The  public  bounty  is  sufficient  to  defray  the 
whole  expense  of  most  schools  for  about  three  months  in  the  year ; 
and  where  that  is  expended  in  different  parts  of  the  year,  so  as  not  to 
defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  sdiool  for  any  particuUr  part,  it  is 
understood  that  in  most  districts  poor  children  have  been  permitted 
to  attend  school  free  of  expense,  under  that  provision  in  the  schod 
ict  which  empowers  districts  to  exonerate  those  children  from  the 
payment  of  teachers'  wages.*  The  readiness  with  which  such  per- 
mission has  been  generally  granted,  whenever  it  has  been  deserved,  is 
very  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of 
school  districts ;  and  it  is  considered  proper  on  this  occasion,  to  bring 
the  fact  to  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  From  these  circumstances, 
In  connection  with  the  friendly  disposition  everywhere  manifested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  it  is  considered  warrantable  to  infer  that,  of 
the  rising  generation  in  this  state,  very  few  individuals  will  arrive  to 
maturity  without  the  enjoyment  and  protection  of  a  common 
education." 

^  To  no  individual  in  the  state,"  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Samuel 
8.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  whose  ^'  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress  and 
present  outline  of  the  system "  the  materials  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs have  been  chiefly  derived,  ^  to  no  individual  in  the  state  are 
the  friends  of  common  school  education  more  deeply  indebted  for  the 
impetus  given  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction  in  its  in&ncy, 
than  to  GiDSOK  Hawlet.  From  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
and  complete  disorganization,  within  a  period  of  less  than  eight  years, 
arose  a  beautiful  and  stately  fabric,  based  upon  the  most  impregnable 
foundations,  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  fortified  bj 
the  best  and  roost  enduring  affections  of  the  people,  and  cherished  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  state,  the  true  palladium  of  its  greatness  and 

•  Net  till  IMS,  when  was  pund  **  Ah  Act  to  bstablisr  Pbbb  Schools  THROiroHOirr 
vn  Stati,"  did  Now  Torlc  poMCM  a  BjMcm  of  popuiw  education  abeolutely  free  to  all. 
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proBperity.  Witliia  this  brief  period  the  number  of  school  districts 
had  more  than  doubled,  and  the  proportion  of  the  children  annually 
participating  in  the  blessings  of  elementary  instruction,  increased  from 
four-fifths  to  twenty-four  twenty-fiftha  of  the  whole  number  residing 
in  the  state,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  the  public  schools.  When 
we  take  into  view  the  disadvantages  under  which  every  new  and  un- 
tried system  must,  of  necessity,  labor  before  it  can  be  commended  to 
general  adoption,  and  consider  the  iinmense  variety  of  interests  which 
were,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  a£Gdcted  by  the  stringent  provisions 
of  the  act  of  1812,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  we  can  not  fail  of 
being  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  developed 
themselves  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hawley." 

Mr.  Hawley,  through  the  insufficiency  of  his  salary  for  his  support, 
•had  to  some  extent  followed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  from 
the  magnitude  of  his  official  labors,  especially  from  the  amount  of 
correspondence  required  with  the  several  thousand  subordinate  offi- 
cers, who  were  all  unfinmiliar  with  the  duties  growing  out  of  a  system 
novel,  at  least,  to  them,  and  from  his  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
common  education,  he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  professional 
pursuits.  To  that  cause,  which  had  now  become  the  dearest  object 
of  his  life,  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  whatever 
energy  he  possessed,  when  his  plan  was  taken  from  him.  In  the 
dfiioes  which  he  has  since  successively  filled,  he  has  manifested  his 
devotion  to  the  same  good  cause.  For  the  first  twenty  years  that  he 
was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  he  would  not  accept  any  salary, 
eonsidering  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenient  charge  on  the  small  an- 
nuity at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  for  distribution  among  academies, 
al  that  time  amounting  to  only  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
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I  WOULD  adyiae  those  who  desire  to  beoome  the  parents  of  healthy^  and 
eminent  children  to  choose  partners  of  soond  constitution,  correct  habits  and 
QDblemisbed  reputation,  and  to  live  themselyes  lives  of  continence,  uid  sobriety.* 
Wherefore  it  was  gallantly  done  of  the  Laoedsemonian  states,  when  they  laid  a 
round  fine  on  their  King  Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  woman,  giving  this 
reason  for  their  so  doing,  "that  he  meant  to  beget  of  such  a  wife  not  kings  but 
kinglings."  Diogenes  said  to  a  stripling  somewhat  crack-brained  and  halA 
witted:  *'  Surely  young  num  thy  father  begot  thee  when  he  was  drunk." 

CONDITIONS  FOB  THI  HIGHEST  SUCCBSS  IN  EDUCATION. 

For  the  complete  education  of  children  three  things  are  requisite,  nature, 
reason,  uid  use.  By  reason  I  mean  learning  or  knolwedge,  and  by  use,  exercise, 
practice  or  habit  Of  these  learning  assists  nature  with  sound  principles,  and 
use  contributes  to  fonn  habits.  If  nature  be  not  improved  by  learning,  It  is 
blind ;  if  learning  is  not  assisted  by  nature,  it  is  maimed :  and  if  exercise  fail  of 
the  assistance  of  both,  it  is  imperfect,  as  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  And  as 
in  husbandry,  it  is  first  requisite  that  the  soil  be  fertile,  next  that  the  husband- 
man be  skillful,  and  lastly,  that  the  seed  he  sows  be  good :  so  here  nature  resem- 
bles the  soil,  the  instructor  of  youth  the  husbandman,  and  the  rational  princi- 
ples and  precepts  which  are  taught,  the  seed.  And  all  tiiese  I  peremptorily 
aflinn  to  have  met  and  jointly  conspired  together,  to  the  completing  of  the 
souls  universally  celebrated  men,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato;  together 
with  all  others,  whose  eminent  worth  hath  gotten  them  immortal  glory.  And 
happy  is  that  man  certainly,  and  well  beloved  of  the  gods,  on  whom  by  the 
bounty  of  any  of  them,  all  these  are  conferred. 

And  yet,  if  any  one  think  that  those  in  whom  nature  hath  not  thoroughly 
done  her  part,  may  not  in  s^me  measure  make  up  her  defects,  if  they  be  so 
happy  as  to  light  upon  good  teaching,  and  withal,  apply  their  own  industry 
towards  the  attamment  of  virtue  he  is  to  know  that  he  is  very  much,  if  not  al- 
together, mistaken.  For  as  a  good  natural  capacity  may  be  impaired  by  sloth- 
fhlness ;  so  dull  and  heavy  natural  parts  may  be  improved  by  instruction ;  and 
whereas  negligent  students  arrive  not  at  the  capacity  of  understanding  the  most 
easy  things,  those  who  are  industrious  conquer  the  greatest  difficulties.  And 
many  instances  we  may  observe,  that  give  us  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
mighty  force,  uad  successful  efficacy,  of  labor  and  Industry.  For  water  con- 
tinually dropping,  will  wear  hard  rocks  hollow:  yea,  iron  and  brass  are  worn 

•  CondeiMed  from  two  pvafFtpbi  in  tbe  orifinaL 
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out  with  ooDstant  handling.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  would,  rednoe  the  fellies  of  a 
cartwheel  to  their  former  straitnesa,  when  onoe  the  wheelwright*B  induatry  hath 
fixed  them  in  that  crooked  form;  yea  it  is  above  the  power  of  any  forcible 
means  to  straiten  the  bended  staves  sometimes  used  by  actors  upon  the  stage : 
so  far  is  that  which  labor  effects,  though  against  nature,  more  potent  than  what 
is  produced,  according  to  it  Yea,  have  we  not  many  millions  of  instances  more, 
which  evidence  the  force  of  industry  ?  Let  us  see  in  some  few  that  follow.  A 
man's  ground  is  of  itself  good,  yet  if  it  be  unmanured,  it  will  contract  barren- 
ness; and  by  how  much  the  better  it  was  naturally,  by  so  much  will  it  be 
rendered  the  worse ;  if  through  carelessness  it  be  ill  husbanded.  On  the  other 
side,  let  a  man's  ground  be  more  than  ordinarily  rough  and  rugged ;  yet  experi- 
ence tells  us,  that  if  it  be  well  manured,  it  will  be  quickly  made  capable  of  bear- 
ing excellent  fruit :  yea,  what  sort  of  tree  is  there  which  will  not,  if  neglected, 
grow  crooked  and  unfhiitful ;  and  what  but  will,  if  rightly  ordered,  prove  fruit- 
ful, and  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity?  What  strength  of  body  is  there,  which  will 
not  lose  its  vigor  and  fiill  to  decay,  by  laziness,  nice  usage  and  debauchery? 
And  on  the  contrary,  where  is  the  man  of  never  so  crazy  a  natural  constitution, 
who  hath  not  by  givmg  himself  to  exercise  of  activity,  and  strength,  rendered 
himself  more  hardy  and  robust?  What  horse  well  managed  fix>m  a  colt,  proves 
not  easily  governable  by  the  rider?  And  where  is  there  one  to  be  found,  whidi 
if  not  broken  betimes,  proves  not  stiff-necked  and  unmanageable?  Yea,  what 
is  there  more  admirable,  than  to  see  the  wildest  beast  made  tame,  and  brought 
to  hand  by  industry  ?  And  lastly,  as  to  men  themselves,  that  Thessalian  an- 
swered not  amiss,  that  being  asked,  "Which  of  his  countrymen  were  the 
meekest?"  "These,"  said  he^  "that  have  received  their  dlsdiai^  from  the 
wars." 

POWER  or  XDUOATION  ASD  OUSTOM. 

Lycui^B,  the  Lacedsmonian  lawgiver,  onoe  took  two  whelps  of  the  same 
litter,  and  ordered  them  to  be  bred  in  a  quite  different  manner;  whereby  the 
one  became  scavel  and  ravenous,  and  the  other  of  a  good  scent,  and  skilled  in 
hunting;  which  done^  a  while  after  he  took  occasion  thence  in  an  assembly  of 
the  Laoednmonians,  to  discourse  in  this  manner:  "It  is  of  great  advantage 
(fellow  citizens,)  to  the  attaining  of  virtue,  when  any  one  by  the  customaiy 
practice  of  wholesome  instructions  and  precepts,  is  trained  up  in  a  way  of  living 
conducive  thereunto,  which  I  will  presently  let  you  see  by  example ;"  and  withal, 
ordered  the  producing  those  two  whelps  into  the  midst  ef  the  hall,  where  also^ 
there  were  set  down  before  them  a  vessel  wherein  meat  was  wont  to  be  boiled, 
and  a  live  hare.  Whereupon  (as  they  had  been  bred,)  the  one  presently  flies 
upon  the  hare,  and  the  other  as  greedUy  runs  t^  the  vessel  And  while  the 
people  were  musing  (as  not  perfectly  apprehending  what  he  meant  by  producing 
those  whelps  thus,)  "This,"  adds  he,  "is  that  I  before  told  you;  for  you  see 
these  whelps  do  as  they  were  bred;  for  though  they  are  both  of  one  litter,  yet 
the  diversity  of  breeding  hath  made  the  one  a  good  hound,  and  the  other  a  cur, 
good  for  nothing  but  to  lick  pots  or  dishes."  And  this  shall  suiBoe  to  be  spoken 
concerning  custom  uid  different  ways  of  living. 

MUK8IJM}  AHD  NUBSBS. 

The  nursing  of  diildren  ought  to  be  the  mother's  work.  For  this  will  be  per- 
formed with  more  tenderness  and  caieftUness  by  natural  mothers,  who  will  love 
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their  diildren  the  more  dearly,  bj  means  of  their  early  and  oonstant  care  of 
them.  But  if  they  find  it  impoesible  to  do  it  themselvesi  then  they  moat  chooae 
the  bonesteat  nurse  they  can  get  Tlie  first  thing  to  be  looked  after  in  this 
choice  is  that  they  be  bred  themsel^res  after  the  Greek  fashion.  For  as  it  is 
needful  that  the  members  of  children  be  shaped  aright  as  soon  as  they  be  bom, 
that  they  may  not  afterwards  prove  crooked  and  distorted :  so  it  is  no  less  ex- 
pedient, that  their  manners  be  well  fashioned  fh)m  the  very  beginning.  For 
childhood  is  a  tender  thing,  and  easily  wrought  into  any  shape:  yea,  and  the  very 
souls  of  children  readily  receive  the  impressions  of  those  things  that  are  dropped 
into  them ;  even  because  they  are  yet  but  soft:  but  when  they  grow  older,  will 
(as  all  hard  things  are)  be  more  difficult  to  be  wrought  upon.  And  as  soft  wax 
is  apt  to  take  the  stamp  of  the  seal,  so  are  the  minds  of  children  to  receive  the 
instructions  imprinted  on  them  at  that  age.  Whence  also  it  seems  to  me  good 
advice  which  divine  Plato  g^ves  to  nurses,  "  Not  to  tell  all  sorts  of  common  tales 
to  children  in  infancy,  lest  thereby  their  minds  should  be  in  danger  to  be  filled 
with  foolieh  and  corrupt  notions.**  The  like  good  counsel  doth  Phocylides  the 
poet,  adventure  to  give  in  this  verse  of  his. 

**  If  we  MI  havt  virtooa*  children,  we  should  ehooee 
Their  teadercet  af  e,  good  principles  V  infuae." 

Nor  are  we  to  omit  the  taking  due  care,  that  those  children  who  are  appointed 
to  attend  upon  such  young  nurslings,  and  to  be  bred  with  them  for  play-fellows, 
be  in  the  first  place  well-mannered,  and  next,  that  they  speak  plain  natural 
Greek :  lest  that  being  constantly  used  to  converse  with  persons  of  a  barbarous 
language,  and  evU  manners,  they  receive  corrupt  tinctures  from  them.  For  it  is 
a  true  proverb,  that  '*  he  whoiivee  with  a  lame  man,  will  learn  of  him  to  halt." 

OHOIOB  OF  TBACHBRS. 

When  a  child  is  arrived  at  such  an  age,  as  to  be  capable  of  the  teaching  of 
pedagogues,  here  great  care  is  to  be  used,  that  we  be  not  deceived  in  them,  and 
BO  commit  that  truth  to  slaves  or  barbarians,  or  cheating  fellows.  For  it  is  a 
course  never  enough  to  be  laught  at,  which  most  men  now-a-days  take  in  this 
affair,  who,  if  any  of  their  servants  be  better  than  the  rest,  dispose  some  of 
them  to  follow  husbandry,  some  to  navigation,  some  to  merchandise,  some  to  be 
stewards  in  their  houses,  and  some  lastly,  to  put  out  their  money  to  use  for 
them :  but  if  they  find  any  slave  that  is  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for 
any  other  business;  to  him  they  assign  the  government  of  their  children; 
whereas  a  good  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  such  ,  p^  ,one  for  his  disposition,  as* 
Phcenix,  tutor  to  Achilles,  was. 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  that  which  is  a  greater  matter,  and  of  more  con- 
cern than  any  that  I  have  said.  We  are  to  look  afi«r  such  masters  for  our  chil- 
dren, as  are  blameless  in  their  lives,  not  justly  reprovable  for  their  manners, 
and  of  the  best  experience  in  teaching.  For  the  very  spring  and  root  of  honesty 
and  virtue,  lies  in  the  felicity  of  lighting  on  good  education.  And  as  husband- 
men are  wont  to  set  forks  to  prop  up  feeble  plants,  so  do  honest  schoolmasters 
prop  up  youth  by  careful  instructions  and  admonitions,  that  they  may  duly 


*  It  appeers  by  his  discoarse  of  himself  to  Achillea,  Illlad  IX.,  that  he  was  well  born :  and 
Romer  c«lla  him  (wirfXarJ^f  yipw  an  ancient  horaemeii,  which  was  in  thoee  days  an  honor* 
able  employment. 
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bring  forth  the  bads  of  good  mannera.  But  there  are  certain  fathers  now-a-dajs, 
who  deaerre  that  men  should  spit  on  them  in  contempt,  that  before  any  proof 
made  of  thoee  to  whom  they  design  to  commit  the  teaching  of  their  children, 
either  through  unaoquaintance,  or  (as  it  sometimes  lalls  out)  through  unskillful- 
nees,  intrust  them  with  men  of  no  good  reputation ;  or  it  may  be,  such  as  are 
branded  with  infamy;  although  they  are  not  altogether  so  ridiculous,  if  they 
offend  herein  through  unskillfulness.  But  it  is  a  thing  most  extremely  absurd, 
when  (as  oftentimes  it  happens)  though  they  l^ow  and  are  told  beforehand  by 
thoee  who  understand  better  than  themselyea,  both  of  the  inability  and 
debauchery  of  certain  schoolmasters;  yet  either  being  overcome  by  their  fiur 
and  flattering  speeches,  or  prevailed  with  to  gratify  such  friends  as  speak  on 
their  behalf)  they  nevertheless  commit  the  charge  of  their  children  to  them ; 
which  is  an  error  of  like  nature  with  that  of  the  sick  man,  who  to  pleasure  his 
friends,  forbears  to  send  for  the  physician  that  might  save  his  life  by  his  skill, 
and  employs  a  mountebank,  that  quickly  dispatcheth  him  out  of  the  worid :  or 
him,  who  refusing  a  skillful  shipmaster,  at  his  friends'  entreaty,  commits  tlie  care 
of  his  vessel  to  one  that  is  therein  much  his  inferior.  In  the  name  of  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods,  tell  me,  how  can  that  man  deserve  the  name  of  a  father,  who 
is  more  concerned  to  g^tify  others  in  their  requests,  than  to  have  his  children 
well  educated  i  Or,  is  it  not  rather  fitly  applicable  to  this  case,  which  Crates 
that  ancient  philosopher  was  wont  to  say,  that  if  he  could  get  up  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  city,  he  would  lift  up  his  voice,  and  make  this  proclamation  thence, 
'*  What  mean  you  (fellow  citizens)  that  you  thus  turn  every  stone  to  scrape 
wealth  together,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your  children,  to  whom,  one  day,  you 
must  relinquish  it  all?"  to  whidi  I  would  add  this,  "that  such  parents  do  like 
him  that  is  solicitous  about  his  shoe,  but  neglyts  the  foot  that  is  to  wear  it** 
And  yet  many  fathers  there  are,  that  so  love  their  money,  and  liate  their  chil- 
dren, that  lest  it  should  cost  them  more  than  they  are  willing  to  spare,  to  hire  a 
good  schoolmaster  for  them,  rather  choose  such  persons  to  instruct  their  chil* 
dren,  as  are  of  no  worth ;  thereby  beating  down  the  market,  that  they  may 
purchase  a  cheap  ignorance.  It  was,  therefore,  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer 
which  Aristippus  bestowed  on  a  sottish  father,  by  whom  being  asked,  *'  what  he 
would  take  to  teach  his  child?"  he  answered,  "a  thousand  drachms.*'  Where- 
upon the  other  crying  out,  "0  Hercules!  how  much  out  of  the  way  you  ask  I 
for  I  can  buy  a  slave  at  that  rate."  "  Do  then,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  and 
thou  shalt  instead  of  one,  purchase  two  slaves  for  thy  money ;  him  that  thou 
buyest  for  one,  and  thy  son  for  another."  Lastly,  how  absurd  is  it,  when  thou 
accustomest  thy  children  to  take  their  food  with  thy  right  hands,  and  chidest 
them  if  they  receive  it  wKh  tlieir  left,  yet  thou  takest  no  care  at  all,  that  the 
principles  that  are  infused  into  them,  be  right  and  regular. 

BESULTS  or  BAD  TBACHINO. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  (because  it  is  well  worth  the  hearing)  what  ordinarily  is 
like  to  befall  such  monstrous  parents,  when  they  have  had  their  sons  thus  ill  nursed 
and  worse  taught  For  when  such  are  arrived  at  man's  estate;  and  through 
contempt  of  a  sound  and  orderly  way  of  living,  shall  precipitate  themselves 
into  all  manner  of  disorderly  and  servile  pleasures :  then  will  thoee  parents 
dearly  repent,  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend  it,  and  vex  themselves  even  to  dis- 
traction for  those  vicious  courses  of  their  children,  unto  which  their  own  neglect 
hath  betrayed  them. 
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BBMXnTS  Off  QOOD  TBACHINO. 


In  brief  therefore,  I  aaj,  (and  it  may  be  what  I  say  may  ju 
repate  of  oracles  rather  than  adyices)  that  the  chief  thing 
matter,  and  which  comprieeth  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  aUfife^tfood.- 
education  and  regular  instructions ;  and  that  these  two  afford  great  helps  and 
assistances  towards  the  attainment  of  virtue  and  felicity.  For  all  other  good 
things  are  but  human  and  of  small  value,  such  as  will  hardly  recompense  the 
industry  required  to  the^getting  of  them.  It  is  indeed,  a  desirable  thing  to  be 
well  descended:  but  'tis  of  our  ancestors*  goods,  not  our  own:  riches  are  valua- 
ble, but  the  goods  of  fortune  (which  frequently  takes  them  from  those  that  have 
them,  and  carries  them  to  those  that  never  so  much  as  hoped  for  them:)  yea, 
the  greater  they  are,  the  fairer  mark  are  they  for  those  to  aim  at,  who  design  to 
make  our  bags  their  prize,  I  mean,  evil  servants  and  sycophants,  and  (which  is 
the  weightiest  consideration  of  all,)  they  are  of  such  good  things  as  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  of  men.  Glory  is  a  thing  deserving 
respect,  but  unstable ;  beauty  is  a  prize  tliat  men  fight  to  obtain,  but  when  ob- 
tained, 'tis  of  little  continuance;  health,  a  precious  enjoyment,  but  easily  im- 
paired :  strength,  a  thing  desirable,  but  apt  to  be  tlie  prey  of  diseases  and  old 

^  age ;  and  that,  which  it  is  a  great  mistake  in  any  man,  even  whilst  he  enjoys  it, 
to  value  himself  upon;  for  what  indeed  is  any  proportion  of  human  strength,  if 
compared  to  that  of  other  animals,  such  as  elephants,  and  bulls,  and  lions  ?  But 
learning  alone,  of  all  things  in  our  possession,  is  immortal  and  divine ;  and  two 
things  there  are  that  are  most  peculiar  to  human  nature,  understanding  and  rea- 
son; of  which  two,  the  understanding  is  the  master  of  reason,  and  reason  the 
servant  of  the  understanding.    Which  is  against  all  assaults  of  fortune  impreg- 

.  nable ;  not  to  be  taken  away  by  false  accusation,  nor  impaired  by  sickness,  nor 
enfeebled  by  old  age.  For  the  understanding  only  grows  youthful  by  age,  and 
time  which  decays  all  other  things,  increaseth  knowledge  in  us  in  our  decaying 
years.  Tea,  war  itself,  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  down  all  other  things  before 
it,  and  carries  them  away  with  it,  leaves  learning  only  behind  it  to  the  possessor. 
Whence  the  answer  which  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  gave  to  Demetrius, 
seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  who  when  he  leveled  that  city  to  the  |;round, 
and  made  all  the  citizens  bondmen,  asked  Stilpo  whether  he  had  lost  anything? 
*  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  for  war  can  not  plunder  virtue."  To  which  saying,  that 
of  Socrates  also  is  very  consonant;  who  when  Gorgias  asked  him,  "What 
his  opinion  was  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  whether  he  judged  him  happy?" 
returned  answer,  "that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  think  of  him,  because  he  knew 
not  how  well  he  was  fbmished  with  virtue  and  learning,"  as  judjpng  human 
felicity  to  consist  in  those  endowments  and  not  in  those  which  are  subject  to 
fortune. 

THS  KIND  Of  LEASNIKO  TO  BX  GAINKD. 

Moreover,  as  it  is  my  advice  to  parents,  that  they  make  the  breeding  up  of 
their  children  to  learning,  the  chiefest  of  their  care :  so  I  here  add,  that  the 
learning  they  ought  to  train  them  up  unto,  should  be  sound  and  wholesome ; 
and  such  as  is  most  remote  from  tliose  trifles  which  most  suit  the  popular 
humor.  For  that  which  most  pleaseth  the  many,  is  displeasing  to  men  of 
understanding.  To  which  saying  of  mine,  that  of  Euripides  himself  attests  (in 
his  Ulppolytus.) 
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**  I'm  better  tkiird  to  treat  a  few  mj  peer*, 
Than  in  a  crowd  to  tickle  Tulgar  ears : 
Thouf  h  othert  have  the  luck  on't  when  they  babble 
Moat,  to  the  wise,  then  moft  to  please  the  rabble." 

Besidoa,  I  find  by  my  own  olwenratioii,  that  thoBe  persone  who  make  it  their 
business  to  speak  ao  as  to  deserve  the  favor  and  approbation  of  the  scum  of  the 
people,  ordinarily  live  at  a  suitable  rate,  voluptuously  and  intemperately.  And 
there  is  reason  for  it  For  thej  who  have  no  regard  to  what  is  honest,*80  they 
may  make  provision  for  other  men's  pleisures,  will  surely  not  be  very  prone  to 
prefer  what  is  right  and  wholesome,  before  that  which  gratifies  their  own  inor- 
dinate pleasures  and  luxurious  inclinationa,  and  quit  that  which  humors  them, 
for  that  which  restrains  them. 

If  any  one  ask,  "  What  the  next  thing  is  wherein  I  would  have  children  in* 
Btructed,  and  what  further  good  qualities  I  would  have  them  inured  unto;"  I 
answer,  "  that  I  think  it  advisable,  "  that  they  neither  speak,  nor  do  anything 
rashly:"  for  (aooording  to  the  proverb,)  "  the  best  things  are  most  difficult" 

POWER  AND  HABIT  OF  PUBUO  SPEAKIKa. 

Neither  speak  or  do  anything  rashly,  or  without  special  preparation.  For 
the  b68t  things  are  most  difficult  Besides  other  fiiults  which  those  who  speak 
suddenly  are  commonly  guilty  oC,  they  are  commonly  liable  to  this  great  one, 
that  they  multiply  words  without  measure,  whereas  premeditation  will  not  suffer 
a  man  to  enlarge  his  discourse  beyond  a  due  proportion.  To  which  purpose  it 
is  reported  of  Pericles,  that  being  often  called  upon  by  the  people  to  speak,  he 
would  not:  "  Because  he  was  "  (as  he  said,)  "  unprepared."  And  DemostheneH 
also,  who  imitated  him  in  the  managery  of  public  afiairs,  when  the  Athenians 
ui*ged  him  to  g^ve  his  counsel,  reftised  it  with  this  answer,  *'  I  am  not  ready  for 
it"  *  *  A  wretched  painter  (they  say)  showing  Apelles  a  picture,  told  him 
withal,  "that  he  had  taken  a  very  little  time  to  draw  it:"  "If  thou  hadst  not 
told  me  so,"  said  Apelles,  "I  see  cause  enough  to  believe  it  was  a  hasty 
draught :  but  I  wonder  that  in  that  space  of  time^  thou  hast  not  drawn  many 
more  such  pictures." 

PHIL060PHT  THB  CHSF  THINO. 

Though  in  order  to  the  wel&re  of  the  body,  the  industry  of  men  hath  found 
out  two  arts,  that  of  medicine,  which  assists  to  the  recovery  of  lost  health; 
and  that  which  teacheth  exerdses  of  activity,  which  helps  us  to  attain  a  sound 
constitution:  yet,  there  is  but  one  art  only  capable  of  curing  the  distempers 
and  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  that  is  philosophy.  For  by  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance thereof  it  is,  that  we  come  to  understand  what  is  honest,  and  wliat  dis- 
honest: what  is  just,  and  what  unjust:  in  a  word,  what  we  are  to  desire,  and 
what  to  avoid.  We  learn  how  we  are  to  demean  ourselves  towards  the  gods, 
towards  our  parents,  our  elders,  tho  Uiws,  strangers,  governors,  friends,  wives, 
children  and  servants.  That  is,  to  worship  the  gods,  to  honor  our  parents,  to 
reverence  our  elders,  to  be  subject  to  the  laws,  to  obey  our  governors,  to  love 
our  friends,  to  use  sobriety  towards  our  wives,  to  be  affectionate  to  our  children, 
and  not  insolently  to  injure  our  servants:  and  (whiph  is  the  chiefest  lesson  of 
all)  not  to  be  overjoyed  in  prosperity,  nor  too  much  dejected  in  adversity ;  not 
to  be  dissolute  in  our  pleasures,  nor  in  our  anger  to  be  transported  with  brutish 
rage  and  fury.    These  things  I  account  the  principal  advantages  which  we  gain 
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by  philosophy.  For  to  iiae  prosperity  generously,  is  the  part  of  a  man ;  to 
manage  it  so  as  to  decline  envy,  of  a  well  governed  man ;  to  master  our  pleas- 
ores  by  reason,  is  the  property  of  wise  men ;  and  to  moderate  anger  is  the  at- 
tainment only  of  eitraordinary  men.  But  those,  of  all  men,  I  count  most  com- 
plete, who  know  how  to  mix  and  contemper  the  managery  of  civil  affairs  with 
philosophy ;  seeing  they  are  thereby  masters  of  two  of  the  greatest  good  things 
that  are,  the  promoting  public  felicity  by  governing  well,  and  the  enjoying  a 
calm  tiunquillity  in  their  own  bosoms,  by  improving  philosophical  principles. 

PHTBIOAL  KDUCATIOK  AND  TRAINING. 

Parents  should  not  neglect  the  bodies  of  their  children,  but  must  send  them 
to  schools  where  these  will  be  subjected  to  proper  exercise  which  will  conduce 
to  a  handsome  carriage  and  improvement  of  strength.  For  the  foundation  of  a 
vigorous  old  age,  is  a  good  constitution  of  the  body  ui  a  man^s  childhood. 
Wherefore,  as  it  is  expedient  to  provide  those  things  in  a  calm,  which  may  be 
useful  to  the  mariners  in  a  storm:  so  is  it,  to  keep  good  order,  and  govern  our- 
selves by  rules  of  temperance  in  youth ;  the  effects  whereof)  are  the  best  pro- 
vision we  can  lay  in  for  age.  Yet  must  they  husband  their  strength  so,  as  that 
by  the  too  violent  exercises  of  youth,  they  spend  not  their  radical  moisture,  and 
through  bodily  infirmity,  be  disabled  cheerfully  to  follow  their  studies.  For, 
(according  to  Plato,)  **  Sleep  and  weariness  are  enemies  to  the  arts." 

But  why  do  I  stand  so  long  on  these  things ;  and  not  rather,  as  I  desire, 
hasten  to  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  done  beyond  all  that  has  been  said? 
Among  the  exercises  of  children  therefbre,  I  would  have  them  inured  to  such 
contests  as  have  some  resemblance  of  war:  that  is,  to  contend  in  throwing  of 
darts,  shooting  of  arrows,  and  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  in  which  last  (as  in  war) 
the  goods  of  the  conquered  are  proposed  as  rewards  to  the  conquerors.  And 
war  will  not  agree  with  a  gross  constitution  of  body,  pampered  up  by  living 
always  in  the  shade.  For  one  compact  well  trained  soldier  that  hath  been  used 
to  military  exercises,  shall  overthrow  whole  troops  of  such  enemies  as  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  contests,  but  fencings  and  wrestlings  in  a  theater. 

MOTIVES  TO  STUDY. 

Children  are  rather  to  be  won  to  follow  their  studies  by  exhortations  and 
rational  motives,  than  forced  thereto  by  whipping,  or  any  other  humiliating 
punishments.  For  such  usage  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  slaves,  than  to 
ingenuous  children.  For  they  when  thus  liandled,  are  dulled  and  discouraged 
froid  the  performance  of  their  tasks ;  partly,  by  reason  of  the  smart  of  their 
stripes;  and  partly,  because  of  the  disgrace  thereby  inflicted.  But  praises  and 
reprehensions  are  more  effectual  upon  free-bom  children,  than  any  such  disgrace- 
fhl  handling:  the  former,  to  incite  them  to  what  is  good,  and  the  latter  to  re- 
strain them  from  that  which  is  evil  But  we  must  use  reprehensions  and  com- 
mendations alternately,  according  to  the  variety  ofioccasions:  so  that  when  they 
grow  petulant,  they  be  shamed  by  reprehension;  and  again  when  they  better 
deserve  it,  be  encouraged  by  commendations. 

Children  are  sometimes  over-tasked  whereby  they  fall  under  discouragement, 
and  that  with  other  inconvenioncies  accompanying  it,  causeth  them  in  the  issue, 
to  be  ill  affected  to  learning  itself.  For  as  plants  by  moderate  watering  are 
nourished,  but  with  overmuch  moisture  are  glutted :  so  is  the  spirit  improved 
by  moderate  labors,  but  overwhelmed  by  such  as  are  excessive.    We  ought 
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therefore  to  giye  children  some  respite  finom  their  constant  labors:  as  consider- 
ing that  all  human  life  is  divided  betwixt  business  and  relaxation.  To  which 
purpose  it  is,  that  we  are  not  only  inclined  hy  nature  to  wake,  but  to  sleep 
also:  that  as  we  have  sometimes  wars,  so  likewise  at  other  times  peace;  as 
some  foul,  so  other  fair  days:  and  as  seasons  of  unportant  busineai,  so  also  tlie 
vacation  times  of  festivals:  and  (to  contract  all  in  a  word,)  "rest  is  the  sauce 
of  labor."  Nor  is  it  thus  in  living  creatures  only,  but  in  things  inanimate  too. 
For  even  in  bows  and  harps,  we  loosen  their  strings,  that  we  may  bend  and 
wind  them  up  again. 

PAREIVTAL  OO-OPKRATIOK  WITH  THE  TEACBEBS. 

Those  parents,  moreover,  are  to  be  blamed,  who  when  they  have  committed 
their  sons  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  or  schoolmasters,  do  seldom  or  never 
see  them  perform  their  tasks,  or  hear  them  give  an  account  of  their  lessons. 
Wherein  they  fail  much  of  their  duty.  For  they  ought  ever  and  anon,  after 
the  intermission  of  some  days,  to  make  trial  of  their  childrens'  proficiency: 
and  not  intrust  their  hopes  of  them,  only  to  the  conduct  of  a  mercenary. 
For  even  that  sort  of  men  will  take  more  care  of  the  children,  when  they  know 
themselves  at  every  such  season  are  so  to  be  called  to  account  Wbereunto 
the  sa3ring  of  that  king's  groom  is  very  agreeable,  who  told  his  master,  that 
'*  nothing  so  much  made  his  horse  fat,  as  his  master's  eye." 

HBMORT. 

But  we  must  most  of  all  exercise  and  keep  in  constant  employment  the 
memory  of  children :  for  that  is,  as  it  were,  the  storehouse  of  all  learning. 
Wherefore  the  mythologists  (or  writers  of  fabulous  history)  have  made  mnrnno- 
syne  (or  memory)  the  mother  of  the  muses ;  plainly  intimatmg  thereby,  that 
nothing  doth  so  beget  or  nourish  learning  as  memory  doth.  Wherefore  we 
must  employ  it  to  both  those  purposes,  whether  the  children  be  naturally  apt, 
or  backward  to  remember.  For  so  shall  we  both  strengthen  it  in  those  to  whom 
nature  in  this  respect  hath  been  bountiful,  and  supply  that  to  others,  wherein 
she  hath  been  deficient:  and  as  the  former  sort  of  boys  will  thereby  come  to 
excel  others,  so  will  the  latter  sort  themselves.  For  that  of  Hesiod  was'weU 
said, 

•<  Oft  little  add  to  little,  and  th'  aceoant 

Will  swell :  heapt  atoms  thus  prodoce  a  mount" 

Neither  therefore  let  the  parents  be  ignorant  of  this,  that  the  exercising  of 
memory  in  the  schools,  doth  not  only  give  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of 
learning:  but  also  to  all  the  actions  of  life.  For  the  remembrance  of  things 
past  afibrds  us  examples  in  our  consults  about  things  to  come. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Children  ought  to  be  made  to  abstain  trom  speaking  filthily  ^  seeing  (as 
Democritus  said,)  "Words  are  but  the  shadows  of  actions."  They  are  more- 
over to  be  instructed  to  be  affable  and  courteous  in  discourse.  For  nothing  is 
so  odious,  as  the  manners  of  those  men,  whom  others  know  not  how  to  speak 
to.  And  one  way  also,  to  render  children  acceptable  to  others  in  conversation, 
is  this ;  if  they  be  not  pertinaciously  bent  to  maintain  all  they  say  in  dispute. 
For  it  is  of  use  to  a  man  to  understand  not  only  how  to  overcome,  but  also  how 
to  give  ground,  when  to  conquer,  would  turn  rather  to  his  disadvantage:  for 
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there  is  each  a  thing  sometimefl,  as  a  "Gadmean  Tictorj;**  to  which  the  wise 
Euripides  attestetb,  when  he  saith, 

•*  Where  two  dlacouree,  If  the  ooe's  anger  rise, 
Tbe  man  who  leta  tlie  conteet  fall,  is  wise/* 

Add  we  now  to  these  things  some  other,  which  children  ought  to  haye  no 
lees  care  of;  yea,  rather  indeed,  greater.  To  wit,*  "that  they  ayoid  luxurious 
living,  bridle  th^  tongues,  subdue  anger,  and  refrain  their  hands."  Of  how 
great  moment  each  of  these  counsels  is,  I  now  come  to  inquire,  and  we  may 
best  judge  of  them  by  examples.  To  begin  with  the  last,  some  men  there  have 
been,  who  by  opening  their  hands  to  take  what  they  ought  not,  have  lost  sU 
the  honor  they  got  in  the  former  part  of  their  lives.  So  Gylippus,  the  Laceds»- 
monian,  for  unsowing  the  public  moneybags,  wss  condemned  to  banishment 
from  Sparta.  And  to  be  able  lUso  to  subdue  anger,  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man: 
For  such  an  one  was  Sochitee,  who  when  an  hectoring  and  debaudjed  young 
man  rudely  kicked  him,  so  that  those  in  his  company  being  sorely  offended,  were 
ready  to  run  after  him,  and  call  him  to  account  for  it;  "What,"  said  he  to 
them,  "if  an  ass  had  kicked  me,  would  you  think  it  handsomely  done  to  kick 
himagam?"  And  yet  the  young  man  himself  escaped  not  unpunished;  for 
when  all  persons  reproached  him  for  so  unworthy  an  act,  and  gave  him  the  nick- 
name  of  the  Kicker,  he  hanged  himself.  The  same  Socrates,  when  Aristo- 
phanes publishing  his  play  which  he  calls  the  "  Clouds,"  therein  threw  all  sorts 
of  the  foulest  reproaches  upon  him ;  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  present  at 
the  acting  of  it,  repeated  to  him  what  was  there  said  in  the  same  comical  man- 
ner, asking  him  withal,  "Does  not  this  offend  you,  Socrates?"  "^ot  at  all," 
answered  he ;  "  For  I  can  as  well  bear  with  a  fool  in  a  play,  as  at  a  great  feast" 
And  something  of  the  same  nature  is  reported  to  have  been  done  by  Archytas 
of  Tarentum,  and  Plato.  Of  whom,  the  one  (Archytas,)  when  upon  his  return 
from  the  war,  (wherem  he  had  been  general)  one  informed  him,  that  bis  land 
had  been  unpaired  by  his  bailifTs  negligence,  sent  for  him,  and  said  only  thus  to 
him  when  he  came :  "  If  I  were  not  very  angry  with  thee,  I  would  severely 
correct  thee."  And  the  other  (Plato)  being  offended  with  a  fine  mouthed  and 
debauched  servant,  called  to  him  Speusippus  his  sister's  son,  and  said  unto  him, 
"Go  beat  thou  this  fellow,  for  I  am  too  much  offended  with  him,  to  do  it 
myself." 

These  things,  you  will  perhaps  say,  are  very  difficult  to  be  imitated.  I  conr 
fess  it,  but  yet  we  must  endeavor  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  by  setting  such 
examples  before  us,  to  repress  the  extravagancy  of  our  immoderate  furious 
anger:  For  neither  are  we  able  to  equal  them  in  many  other  instances,  wherein 
their  wisdom  and  virtue  excels  ours;  but  we  do  nevertheless  (as  the  sacred  in- 
terpreters of  divine  mysteries,  and  the  priests  of  wisdom)  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
follow  their  examples,  and  enrich  ourselves  with  their  filings. 

And  as  to  the  bridling  of  the  tong^ue,  conoeming  which  also,  I  am  obliged  to 
speak :  if  any  man  think  it  a  small  matter,  or  of  mean  concernment,  he  is  much 
mistaken?  For  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom,  to  be  silent  when  occasion  requires; 
and  better  than  to  ^peak,  though  never  so  well.  And  in  my  judgment,  for  this 
reason,  the  ancients  instituted  "mystical  rites"  of  initiation  in  religion;  that 
being  in  them  accustomed  to  silence,  we  might  thenoe  transfer  the  fear  we  have 
of  the  gods,  to  the  fidelity  required  in  human  secrets.  Yea,  indeed,  experience 
showsi  that  no  man  ever  repented  of  having  kept  silence;  but  many  that 
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they  have  not  done  so;  and  a  man  may  when  he  wQl,  easily  utter  what  he 
hatti  by  silence  oonoealed;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  recall  what  he  hath 
spoken.  And  moreover,  I  can  remember  infinite  examples  that  have  been  told 
me^  of  thoee  that  have  procured  great  damages  tb  themselves,  by  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  tongue :  of  which,  omitting  all  the  rest,  I  will  give  for  a  proof,  only 
one  or  two  instances.  When  Ptolemnus  Philadelphus  had  taken  his  sister 
Arsinoe  to  wise  Sotades,  for  breaking  an  obscene  jest  upon  him,  lay  languish* 
ing  in  prison  a  great  while;  a  punishment  which  he  deserved  for  his  unseason- 
able  babbling,  whereby  to  provoke  laughter  in  others,  he  purchased  a  long  time 
of  mourning  to  himselC  Much  after  the  same  rate,  ot  rather  worse  of  the  two, 
did  Theocritus  the  Sophister,  both  talk  and  suffer.  For  when  Alexander  com- 
manded the  Grecians  to  provide  him  a  '*  purple  robe,'^  wherein,  upon  his  return 
from  the  wars,  he  meant  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude,  for  his  victorious 
success  against  the  barbarians ;  and  for  that  purpose,  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  nation  under  his  command :  "I  doubted  formerly,**  (said  he,)  *'what 
Homer  meant  by  that  frequent  phrase  of  his,  (purple  death,)  but  now  I  under* 
stand  him."  By  which  speech,  he,  flt>m  that  time  forward,  made  the  king  his 
enemy.  The  same  person  provoked  Antigonus  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  great 
wrath,  by  reproaching  him  with  his  defects,  *'  as  having  but  one  eye.**  Thus  it 
was,  Antigonus  commanded.  Entropion  his  master-cook,  (then  in  waiting,)  to 
make  up  some  accounts  with  this  Theocritus;  who  often  resorting  to  him  upon 
that  business,  and  telling  him  he  came  by  the  king's  command ;  "  I  know,**  said 
he,  "that  thou  hast  a  mind  to  dish  me  up  raw  to  that  cydops;**  reproaching 
therem,  at  once,  both  the  king  his  master,  with  the  want  of  his  eye,  and  the 
cook  his  servant,  with  his  employment  To  which  Entropion  replied,  (''  My 
master  indeed  wants  an  eye,  but)  it  shall  not  be  long  e*re  thou  want  an  head, 
for  the  wideness  and  rudeness  of  thy  mouth.**  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
for  he  departed  and  informed  the  king,  who  sent  and  put  Theocritus  to  death. 
Besides  all  these  things,  we  are  to  accustom  children  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
to  account  it,  as  indeed  it  is,  a  matter  of  religion  to  do  so.  For  lying  is  a  servile 
quality,  deserving  the  hatred  of  all  mankind:  yea^  a  fault  which  we  ought  not 
to  forgive  our  meanest  servants  themselves. 

PARENTAL  CARE  TO  BE  EXTENDED  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  TOUTH. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  blame  parents,  who  when  they  have  committed 
the  infancy  of  their  children  to  the  inspection  of  masters  and  governors,  extend 
the  care  of  them  no  farther,  but  suffer  the  heats  of  youth  to  spend  themselves 
under  no  restraint:  whereas,  indeed,  children  in  that  age,  do  most  need  to  be 
kept  under  a  stricter  guard  than  ordinary:  for  who  is  there  that  knows  not  that 
the  errors  of  childhood  are  small,  and  generally  capable  of  being  amended; 
such  as  slighting  tlieir  masters,  or  disobedience  to  their  instructions.  But  when 
they  begin  to  grow  towards  maturity,  their  offenses  are  oftentimes  very  great 
and  heinous,  such  as  gluttony,  pilfering  money  from  their  parents,  dicing,  revel- 
ings,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness.  Wherefore  it  is  expedient  that  such  im- 
petuous heats  should  with  great  care  be  kept  under  and  restrained.  For  the 
ripeness  of  that  age  admits  no  bounds  in  its  pleasures,  is  skittish,  and  needs  a 
curb  to  check  it:  so  that  those,  who  do  not  about  that  time,  with  great  strength 
hold  them  in,  are  forced  against  their  wills,  to  give  their  vicious  inclinations 
their  Aill  swing  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vilest  actions.  Wherefore,  it  is  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  wise  parents,  m  that  age^  especially,  to  set  a  strict  watch  upon 
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them;  and  keep  them  within  the  bounds  of  aobrietj,  hy  inatroctionj^  threat* 
lUDga,  entreaties,  counsels,  promises;  and  Uying  before  them  examples  of  those 
men  on  one  side,  who  hy  immoderate  love  of  pleasures,  haye  brou^t  them- 
selves  into  great  miachiefr;  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  hy  abstinence  in  the 
pursuit  of  them,  have  purchased  to  themselves  very  great  praise  and  gloiy. 
For  these  two  thinga  (hope  of  honor,  and  fear  of  punishment)  are  in  a  sort,  the 
first  elements  of  virtue:  the  ibrmer  whereof  spurs  m^i  on  the  more  eagerly,  to 
the  pursuit  of  honest  studies :  and  the  latter  blunts  the  edge  of  their  inclina« 
tions  to  vicious  courses.  And  in  sum,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  young  men 
jh)m  the  conversation  of  debauched  persons,  lest  they  take  infection  from  their 
evU  examples.  A  thing  which  (among  others)  Pythagoras  taught  in  certain 
enigmatical  sentences :  which  I  shall  here  relate  and  expound,  as  being  greatly 
useful  to  fbrther  virtuous  inclinations.  Such  as  these,  (taste  not  of  creatures 
that  have  black  tails ;)  that  is,  converse  not  with  men  that  are  smutted  with 
ridous  qualities.  (Stride  not  over  the  beam  of  a  pair  of  scales:)  wherein  he 
teacheth  us  the  regard  we  ought  to  have  for  justice,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  its 
measures.  (Sit  not  on  a  *  chsenia :)  wherein  he  forbids  sloth,  and  requires  us 
to  take  care  to  provide  ourselves  of  necessaries  for  a  livelihood.  (Do  not  strike 
hands  with  every  man.)  He  means,  we  ought  not  to  be  over  hasty  to  make 
aoquafaitances  or  friendships  with  others.  (Wear  not  a  straight  ring.)  That  is^ 
we  are  to  labor  after  a  free  and  undepending  way  of  living,  and  not  to  be  in* 
debted  to  others.  (Stir  not  up  the  fire  with  a  sword.)  Signifying  that  we 
ought  not  to  provoke  one  more,  who  is  angry  already  (as  being  an  act  of  great 
mdeoency,)  but  rather  comply  with  them  while  their  passion  is  in  its  heat  (Bat 
not  of  a  heart)  Which  forbids  to  afflict  our  souls,  and  spend  our  spirits  with 
vexatious  cares.  (Abstain  from  beans.)  That  is,  keep  out  of  public  offices: 
for  anciently,  new  magistrates  were  chosen,  and  the  old  discharged  by  suffrages, 
numbered  by  beans.  (Put  not  food  in  a  chamber-pot)  Wherein  he  declares  the 
ansuitablenees  of  a  good  discourse  (such  as  is  fit  to  nourish  the  mind)  to  one 
whose  mind  is  prepossessed  with  vicious  habits:  as  that  which  is  endangered  to 
defilement  fiY>m  such  men.  (When  men  are  arrived  at  the  gaol,  they  should  not 
return  back  again.)  That  is,  those  who  are  near  the  end  of  their  days,  and  see 
the  period  of  their  lives  approaching,  ought  to  entertain  it  contentedly,  and  not 
be  grieved  at  it 

PARENTAL  EZAMPLK. 

The  chiefest  thing  that  fathers  are  to  look  to,  is,  that  they  themselves  become 
effectual  examples  to  their  children,f  by  doing  all  those  things  which  belong  to 
them,  and  avoiding  all  vicious  practices,  that  in  their  lives,  as  in  a  glass,  they 
may  see  enough  to  give  them  an  aversion  to  all  ill  words  and  actions.  For 
those  that  chide  children  for  such  faults  as  they  themselves  fall  into^  though 
they  think  not  so,  yet  under  their  children's  names,  accuse  themselves.  And  if 
they  be  altogether  vicious  in  their  lives,  they  lose  to  themselves  the  freedom  of 
reprehending  their  veiy  servants,  and  much  more  do  they  forfeit  it  towards  their 
son :  yea,  which  is  more  than  that,  they  make  themselves  even  counselors  and 
instructors  to  them  in  wickedness.     For  where  old  men  are  impudent,  there  of 

*  A  measure  among  ihe  Oreclana,  coDtaininf  aboat  the  foartb  part  of  a  peck ;  or,  aome 
mjt  m  much  as  waa  allowed  one  nmn  for  a  day's  food. 

t  Some  rc«d  ibe  Greek  not  onl/  by  not  offendinf  in  anytbinf  tbemaelvet,  bat  also  by  dolag 
tbelr  own  duty  in  all  things. 
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neceflsity  must  the  young  men  be  bo  toa  Wherefore  we  are  to  apply  our 
Minds  to  all  such  studies,  as  may  oonduoe  to  the  well-breeding  of  our  children. 
Whereoi;  we  may  take  example  even  flpom  a  woman,  and  a  woman  too  of  a 
nation,  than  which,  there  is  none  more  barbarous,  that  is,  an  Illyrian.  Her 
name  was  Eurydioe  of  Hierapolis,  who  to  enable  her  the  better  to  teach  her 
children,  when  she  was  herself  in  her  declining  age,  applied  herself  to  the 
study  of  learning :  whose  lore  herein,  how  great  it  was  toward  her  children, 
appears  evidently  in  this  epigram  of  hers,  which  she  dedicated  to  the  muses. 

**  Eurjdicd  V  her  sMer-mutra  pniae 

or  her  true  love,  this  monameot  doth  raise, 

Who  her  grown  sons  that  she  might  scholars  breed, 

(Then,  well  in  years)  herself  first  learned  to  read.*' 

SDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  T7NIYSRBAL. 

It  is  my  desire  that  all  children  whatsoever  might  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
education  alike:  but  if  yet  any  persons,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  their 
estates,  can  not  make  use  of  my  precepts,  let  them  not  blame  me  that  give 
them,  but  fortune,  which  disableth  them  Grom  making  the  advantage  they  other* 
wise  might,  by  them.  Though  yet  even  poor  men  must  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavor to  give  their  children  the  best  education ;  or  if  they  can  not  they  must 
bestow  upon  them  the  best  that  their  abilities  will  reach. 
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AN  ORATOR.'' 


PABBNTS  SHOULD  BS  HOPIFUU 

Lbt  a  father,  then,  as  soon  as  his  son  is  bom,  conceive,  first  of  all,  the  best 
possible  hopes  of  him ;  for  he  will  thus  grow  the  more  Bolicitous  about  his  im- 
provement from  the  yeiy  beginning;  since  it  is  a  complaint  without  foundation 
that  "  to  YQTj  few  people  is  granted  the  fiiculty  of  comprehending  what  is  im- 
parted to  them,  and  that  most,  through  dullneas  of  understanding,  lose  their 
labor  and  their  time."  For,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  the  greater  number 
of  men  both  ready  in  conceiving  and  quick  in  learning;  since  such  quickness  is 
natural  to  man;  and  as  birds  are  bom  to  fly,  horses  to  run,  and  wild  beasts  to 
show  fierceness,  so  to  us  peculiarly  belong  activity  and  sagacity  of  understand- 
ing; whence  the  origin  of  the  mind  is  thought  to  be  from  heaven. 

KUBSBS. 

It  is  they  that  the  child  will  bear  first;  it  is  their  words  that  he  will  try  to 
lorm  by  imitation.  We  are  by  nature  most  tenacious  of  what  we  have  imbibed 
in  our  infant  years ;  as  the  flavor,  with  which  you  scent  vessels  when  new,  re- 
mains in  them ;  nor  can  the  colors  of  wool,  for  which  its  plain  whiteness  has 
been  exchanged,  be  efikoed;  and  those  very  habits,  which  are  of  a  more  ob- 
jectionable nature,  adhere  with  the  greater  tenacity ;  for  good  ones  are  easily 
changed  for  the  worse,  but  when  will  you  change  bad  ones  into  good  ?  Let  the 
child  not  be  accustomed,  therefore^  even  while  he  is  yet  an  infan^  to  phraseology 
which  must  be  unlearned. 

PABENT& 

In  parents  I  should  wish  that  there  should  be  as  much  learning  as  possible. 
Nor  do  I  speak,  indeed,  merely  of  fiithers;  for  we  have  heard  that  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi  (whose  very  learned  writing  in  her  letters  has  come  down 
to  posterity,)  contributed  greatiy  to  their  eloquence ;  the  daughter  of  Lnlius  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  her  &ther*s  elegance  in  her  conversation;  and  the  oration 
of  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Hortensius,  delivered  before  the  Triumviri,  is  read 
not  merely  as  an  honor  to  her  sex.  for  let  those  parents,  who  have  not  had 
the  fortune  to  get  learamg  themselves,  bestow  the  less  care  on  the  instraction 
of  their  children,  but  let  them,  on  this  very  account^  be  more  solicitous  as  to 
other  particulars. 

PJEDAGOOL 

Of  psedagogi*  this  further  may  be  said,  that  they  should  either  be  men  of  ao> 

*  Ther«  it  no  word  In  our  laof  iui(«  fmr  th«  ptbdag^guM^  who  wu  a  >lav«  of  food  character, 
and  aometimcs  of  aoma  education,  that  had  tha  charge  of  young  peraona,  hot  waa  quite  dia> 
tiaa  from  tha  6tiA9K*k»f  or  prmeept9r. 
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knowledged  learning,  which  I  should  wish  to  be  the  first  object,  or  that  thejr 
should  be  conscious  of  their  want  of  learning;  for  none  are  more  pernicious 
than  those  who,  having  gone  some  little  bejond  the  first  elements,  clothe  them- 
selyes  in  a  mistaken  persuasion  of  their  own  knowledge;  since  thej  disdain  to 
yield  to  those  who  are  skilled  in  teaching,  and,  growing  imperious,  and  some- 
times fierce,  in  a  oeitain  right,  as  it  were^  of  exercising  their  authority  (with 
which  that  sort  of  men  are  generally  pufied  up,)  they  teach  only  their  own 
lolly.  Nor  is  their  misoondoct  less  prejudicial  to  the  manners  of  their  pupils; 
for  Leonides,  the  tutor  of  Alexander,  as  is  related  by  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
tinctured  him  with  certain  bad  habits,  which  adhered  to  him,  fi'om  his  childish 
education,  even  when  he  was  grown  up  and  be«»me  the  greatest  of  kings. 

If  however  it  should  not  be  the  good  fortune  of  children  to  have  such  nurses 
AS  I  shoi^  wish,  let  them  at  least  have  one  attentive  pctdagogttSj  not  unskilled 
in  language^  who,  if  anything  is  spoken  incorrectly  by  the  nurse  in  the  presence 
of  bis  pupil,  may  at  once  correct  it,  and  not  let  it  settle  in  his  mind.  But  let  it 
be  understood  that  what  I  prescribed  at  first  is  the  right  course,  and  this  only  a 
remedy. 

IMBTBUCTXOlf  SHOULD  Bianr  BABLT,  BB  MADS  AQBSBABLB,  AXD  OITEir  BT  TBI 
BB8T  TBACHBB8. 

Some  have  thonght  that  boys,  as  long  as  they  are  under  seven  years  of  age, 
should  not  be  set  to  learn,  because  that  is  the  earliest  age  that  can  understand 
what  is  taught,  and  endure  the  labor  of  learning.  Of  which  ophifon  a  great 
many  writers  say  that  Hesiod  was,  other  writers  likewise,  among  whom  is 
Erastothenes,  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  have  given  the  same  advice. 
Those,  however,  advise  better,  who,  like  Chrysippus,  think  that  no  part  of  a 
child's  life  should  be  exempt  ftom  tuition;  for  Chrysippus,  though  he  has 
allowed  three  years  to  the  nurses,  yet  is  of  opinion  that  the  minds  of  children 
may  be  imbued  with  exodtent  instruction  even  by  them.  And  why  should  not 
that  age  be  under  the  infiuenoe  of  learning,  which  is  now  confessedly  subject  to 
moral  influence? 

Let  his  instruction  be  an  amusement  to  him;  let  him  be  questioned,  and 
praised;  and  let  him  never  feel  pleased  that  he  does  not  know  a  thing;  and 
sometimes,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  learn,  let  another  be  taught  before  him,  of 
whom  he  may  be  envious.  Let  him  strive  for  victory  now  and  then,  and  gener- 
aUy  suppose  that  he  gains  it;  and  let  his  powers  be  called  forth  by  rewards^ 
such  as  that  age  prizes. 

Would  Philip,  king  of  Kaoedonla,  have  wished  the  first  principles  of  learning 
to  be  communicated  to  his  son  Alexander  by  Aristotle,  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  that  age,  or  would  Aristotle  have  undertaken  that  office,  if  they  had  not  both 
thought  that  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  are  best  treated  by  the  most  ao* 
complished  teadier,  and  have  an  influent  on  the  Miiole  course? 

LBABHnrO  THB  ALPHABBT. 

The  method  (of  learning  the  names  and  position  in  the  alphabet  of  the  letters 
before  they  learn  their  shapes)  hinders  their  recognition  of  them,  as,  while  they 
follow  their  memoiy  that  takes  the  lead,  they  do  not  fix  their  attention  on  the 
forms  of  the  lettera.  This  is  the  reason  why  teachers,  even  when  they  appear 
to  have  fixed  them  sufficiently  in  the  minds  of  children,  in  the  straight  order  in 
vhich  they  are  usually  first  written,  make  them  go  over  them  again  the  con- 
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frary  way,  and  confuse  them  by  variously  changing  the  arrangementf  until  their 
{Hipib  know  them  by  their  shape,  not  by  their  place.  It  will  be  best  for  chil- 
dren, therefore,  to  be  taught  the  appearances  and  names  of  the  letters,  at  once^ 
as  they  are  taught  those  of  men.  But  that  which  is  hurtftil  with  rega|[d  to  let- 
ters, will  be  no  impediment  with  regard  to  syllables.  I  do  not  disapprove^ 
however,  the  practice,  which  is  well  known,  of  giving  children,  for  the  sake  of 
stimulating  them  to  learn,  ivory  figures  of  letters  to  play  with,  or  whatever  else 
can  be  invented,  in  which  that  infantine  age  may  take  delight^  and  which  may 
be  pleasing  to  handle,  look  at,  or  name. 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  shall  have  begun  to  trace  the  the  forms  of  the  letter^ 
it  will  not  be  improper  tbi^t  they  should  be  cut  for  him,  as  exactly  as  possible^ 
on  a  board,  that  his  style*  may  be  guided  along  them  as  along  grooves,  for  he 
will  then  make  no  mistakes,  as  on  wax  (since  he  will  be  kept  in  by  the  edge  on 
each  side,  and  will  be  unable  to  stray  beyond  the  boundary;)  and,  by  following 
these  sure  traces  rapidly  and  frequently,  he  will  form  his  hand,  and  not  require 
the  assistance  of  a  person  to  guide  his  hand  with  his  own  hand  placed  over  it 

PSKMANSHIP. 

The  acoomplishment  of  writing  well  and  expeditiously,  which  is  commonly 
disregarded  by  people  of  quality,  is  by  no  means  an  indifierent  matter;  for  as 
writing  itself  is  the  principal  thing  in  our  studies,  and  that  by  which  alone  sure 
proficiency,  resting  on  the  deepest  roots,  is  secured,  a  too  slow  way  of  writing 
retards  thought,  a  rude  and  confused  hand  can  not  be  read :  and  hence  follows 
another  task,  that  of  reading  off  what  is  to  be  copied  from  the  writing.  At  all 
times,  therefore,  and  in  all  places,  and  especially  in  writing  private  and  familiar 
letters,  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  us,  not  to  have  neglected  even  this 
acquirement 

EBADdo,  wBimra,  DsnNmoirs,  aivd  PBOKUKOUTioir. 
For  learning  syllables  there  is  no  short  way;  they  must  all  be  learned 
throughout;  nor  are  the  most  difficult  of  them,  as  is  the  general  practice,  to  be 
postponed,  that  children  may  be  at  a  loss,  forsootli,  in  writing  words.  More- 
over, we  must  not  even  trust  to  the  first  learning  by  heart ;  it  will  be  better  to 
have  syllables  repeated,  and  to  impress  them  long  upon  the  memory ;  and  in 
reading  too^  not  to  hurry  on,  in  order  to  make  it  continuous  or  quick,  until  the 
dear  and  certain  connection  of  the  letters  become  familiar,  without  at  least  any 
necessity  to  stop  for  recollection.  Let  the  pupil  then  begin  to  form  words  from 
qrllables,  and  to  join  phrases  together  from  words.  It  is  mcredible  how  much 
retardation  is  caused  to  reading  by  haste;  for  hence  arise  hesitation,  inters 
ruption,  and  repetition,  as  chUdren  attempt  more  than  tliey  can  manage:  and 
then,  afler  making  mistakes,  they  become  distrustful  even  of  what  they  know. 
Let  reading,  therefore,  be  at  first  sure,  then  continuous,  and  for  a  long  time 
sk>w,  until,  by  exercise,  a  correct  quickness  is  gained.  For  to  look  to  the  right^ 
as  everybody  teaches,  and  to  look  forward,  depends  not  merely  on  rule,  but  on 
habit,  since,  while  the  child  is  looking  to  what  follows,  he  has  to  pronounce 
what  goes  before,  and,  what  is  very  difficult,  the  direction  of  his  thoughts  must 
be  divided,  so  that  one  duty  may  be  dischaiged  with  his  voice,  and  another  with 
his  eyes. 

•  The  Iron  pencil  used  for  wrltiof  on  waxed  UbJeie. 
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When  the  child  shall  have  begun,  as  is  the  practioe,  to  wnte  words,  it  will 
cause  no  ragret  if  we  take  care  that  he  may  not  waste  his  efforts  on  common 
words,  and  such  as  perpetuaUj  occur.  For  he  may  readily  learn  the  explana- 
tions of  obscure  terms,  which  the  Greeks  call  XxcSar«i,  while  some  other  occu- 
pation is  before  him,  and  acquire,  amidst  his  first  rudiments,  a  knowledge  of  that 
which  would  afterwards  demand  a  special  time  for  it  Since,  too,  we  are  still 
attending  to  small  matters,  I  would  express  a  wish  that  even  the  lines,  which 
are  set  him  for  his  imitation  in  writing,  should  not  contain  useless  sentences, 
but  such  as  convey  some  moral  instruction.  The  remembrance  6t  such  admo- 
nitions will  attend  him  to  old  age,  and  will  be  of  use  even  for  the  formation  of 
his  character.  It  is  possible  for  him,  also,  to  learn  the  sayings  of  eminent  men, 
and  select  passages,  chiefly  from  the  poets  (for  the  reading  of  poets  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  young.)  in  his  play-time;  sinoe  memory  (as  I  shall  show  in  its 
proper  place)  is  most  necessary  to  an  orator,  and  is  eminently  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  exercise;  and,  at  the  age  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and 
which  can  not,  as  yet,  produce  anything  of  itself,  it  is  almost  the  only  faculty 
that  can  be  improved  by  the  aid  of  teachers.  It  will  not  be  improper,  however, 
to  require  of  boys  of  this  age  (in  order  that  their  pronunciation  may  be  fuller 
and  their  speech  more  distinct)  to  roll  forth,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  certain  words 
and  lines  of  studied  difficulty,  composed  of  several  syllables,  and  those  roughly 
clashing  together,  and,  as  it  were,  rugged-sounding;  the  Greeks  call  them 
xoXnrof.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  mention,  but  when  it  is  neglected, 
many  fieiults  of  pronunciation,  unless  they  are  removed  in  the  years  of  youth, 
are  fixed  by  incorrigible  ill  habit  for  the  rest  of  life. 

FUBLIO  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILT  OB  PBIVATB  TUFTIOK  COHPABED. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  age  to  apply  himself  to  learning  in  earnest,  the 
question  must  be  considered,  whether  it  be  more  advantageous  to  confine  the 
learner  at  home,  and  within  the  walls  of  a  private  house,  or  to  commit  him  to 
the  Urge  numbers  of  a  school,  and,  as  it  were,  to  pubUc  teachers.*  The  latter 
mode,  I  observe,  has  had  the  sanction  of  those  by  whom  the  polity  of  the  most 
eminent  states  was  settled,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  illustrious  authors. 

People  think  that  morals  are  corrupted  in  schools ;  for  indeed  they  are  at 
times  corrupted ;  but  such  may  be  the  case  even  at  home.  Many  proofs  of  this 
fact  may  be  adduced ;  proofe  of  character  having  been  vitiated,  as  well  as  pre- 
served with  the  utmost  purity,  under  both  modes  of  education.  It  is  the  dis- 
position of  the  individual  pupil,  and  the  care  taken  of  him,  that  make  the  whole 
difference.  Suppose  that  his  mind  be  prone  to  vice,  suppose  that  there  be  neg^ 
lect  in  forming  and  guarding  his  morals  in  early  youth,  seclusion  would  afford  no 
less  opportunity  for  immorality  than  publicity ;  for  the  private  tutor  may  be 
himself  of  bad  character;  nor  is  intercourse  with  vicious  slaves  at  all  safer  tlian 
that  with  immodest  freebom  youths.  But  if  his  disposition  be  good,  and  if 
there  be  not  a  blind  and  indolent  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  it  wiU 
be  possible  for  them  to  select  a  tutor  of  irreproachable  character,  (a  matter  to 
which  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  by  sensible  parents,)  and  to  fix  on  a  course 

*  Q.uintilian  himself  is  mentioned  by  8t  Jerome,  in  Easebius's  Chronicon,  as  the  first  mas- 
ter of  a  public  school  that  received  a  stipend  from  die  emperor ;  ami  perhaps,  according  to 
the  mode  of  speaking  in  those  times,  he  roold  not  proprrlr  be  called  a  public  teacher,  for 
the  very  reason  that  he  received  his  pay,  not  from  the  public  treasury,  but  from  the  emperor's 
privy  purse. 
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of  instruction  of  the  Yery  strictest  kind ;  while  thej  m«y  at  the  same  time  place 
at  the  elbow  of  their  son  some  influential  friend  or  faithful  freedman,  whose  con- 
stant attendance  may  improve  eren  those  of  whom  apprehensions  may  be 
entertained. 

The  remedy  for  this  object  of  fear  is  easy.  Would  that  we  oarselves  did  not 
oormpt  the  morals  of  our  children  I  We  enervate  their  very  infimcy  with 
luxuries.  That  delicacy  of  education,  which  we  call  fondness,  weakens  all  the 
powers,  both  of  body  and  mind.  What  hucury  will  he  not  covet  in  his  man- 
hood, who  crawls  about  on  purple  I  He  can  not  yet  articulate  his  first  words, 
when  he  aheady  distinguishes  scarlet,  and  wants  his  purple.  We  form  tlie 
palate  of  children  before  we  form  their  pronunciation.  They  grow  up  in  sedan 
chairs ;  if  they  touch  the  ground,  they  hang  by  the  hands  of  attendants  sup- 
porting them  on  each  side.  We  are  delighted  if  they  utter  any  thing  unmodest 
Expressions  which  would  not  be  tolerated  even  from  the  effeminate  youths  of 
Alexandria,  we  hear  from  them  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Nor  is  this  wonder- 
ful; we  have  taught  them;  they  have  heard  such  language  from  ourselves. 
They  see  our  mistresses,  our  male  objects  of  affection ;  every  dining-room  rings 
with  impure  songs;  things  shameful  to  be  told  are  objects  of  sight  From  such 
practices  springs  habit,  and  afterwards  nature.  The  unfortunate  children  learn 
these  vices  before  they  know  that  they  are  vices ;  and  hence,  rendered  effemin- 
ate and  luxurious,  they  do  not  imbibe  immorality  from  schools,  but  carry  it 
themselves  into  schools. 

But  it  is  said,  one  tutor  will  have  more  time  for  one  pupfl.  First  of  all, 
however,  nothing  prevents  that  one  pupil,  whoever  he  may  bo,  from  being  the 
same  with  him  who  is  taught  in  the  school  But  if  the  two  objects  can  not  be 
united,  I  should  still  prefer  the  daylight  of  an  honorable  seminary  to  darkness 
and  solitude ;  for  every  eminent  teacher  delights  m  a  large  concourse  of  pupils, 
and  thinks  himself  worthy  of  a  still  more  numerous  auditory.  But  inferior 
teachers,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  inability,  do  not  disdain  to  fiistcn  on 
single  pupils,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  as  it  were  of  paidagogi.  But  supposing 
that  either  interest,  or  friendship,  or  money,  should  secure  to  any  parent  a 
domestic  tutor  of  the  highest  learning,  and  in  every  respect  uni  ivaled,  will  he 
however  spend  the  whole  day  on  one  pupil  ?  Or  can  the  application  of  any 
pupil  be  so  constant  as  not  to  be  sometimes  wearied,  like  the  sight  of  the  eyes, 
by  continued  direction  to  one  object,  especially  as  study  requires  the  far  greater 
portion  of  time  to  be  solitary.  For  the  tutor  does  not  stand  by  the  pupil  while 
he  is  writing,  or  learning  by  heart,  or  thinking ;  and  when  he  is  engaged  in  any 
of  those  exercises,  the  company  of  any  person  whatsoever  is  a  hindrance  to 
him.  Nor  does  every  kind  of  reading  require  at  all  times  a  prselector  or  inter- 
preter; for  when,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  the  knowledge  of  so  many 
autliors  be  gained  ?  The  time,  therefore,  during  which  the  work  as  it  were  for 
the  whole  day  may  be  laid  out,  is  but  short  Thus  the  instructions  which  are 
to  be  given  to  each,  may  reach  to  many.  Most  of  them,  indeeil,  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  may  be  communicated  to  all  at  once  with  the  same  exertion  of 
the  voice.  I  say  nothing  of  the  topics*  and  declamations  of  the  rhetoricians,  at 
which,  certainly,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  audience,  each  will  still  carry 
off  the  whole.     For  the  voice  of  the  teacher  is  not  Hke  a  meal,  which  will  luit 

*  Porfitianibwt.  This  word,  mya  Spaldinf ,  hw  reference  to  itie  differenf  topic*  Btui  Utinin 
nnUer  whkh  Instruction  was  given  by  rbetoriciana  to  their  papils. 
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suffice  for  more  than  a  certain  number,  but  like  the  sun,  which  diffUsea  the  same 
portion  of  light  and  heat  to  all.  If  a  grammarian,  too,  diacoursee  on  the  art  of 
•peaking^  solves  questions,  explains  matters  of  history,  or  illustrates  poems,  as 
many  as  shall  hear  him  will  profit  by  his  instructions.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
number  is  an  obstacle  to  correction  and  explanation.'^  Suppose  that  this  be  a 
disadvantage  in  a  number,  (for  what  in  general  satisfies  us  in  every  respect  ?) 
we  will  soon  compare  that  disadvantage  with  other  advantages. 

Yet  I  would  not  wish  a  boy  to  be  sent  to  a  place  where  he  will  be  neglected.  . 
Nor  aliould  a  good  master  encumber  himself  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars 
than  he  can  manage ;  and  it  is  to  be  a  cliief  object  with  uS)  also,  that  the  mas- 
ter may  be  in  every  way  our  kind  friend,  and  may  have  regard  in  his  teadiing, 
not  so  much  to  duty,  as  to  afiection.  Thus  we  shall  never  be  confoimded  with 
the  multitude.  Nor  will  any  master,  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  tinctured 
with  literature,  fail  particularly  to  cherish  that  pupil  in  whom  he  shall  observe 
^plication  and  genius,  even  for  his  own  honor.  But  even  if  great  schools 
ought  to  be  avoided  (a  position  to  which  I  can  not  assent,  if  numbers  flock  to  a 
master  on  account  of  his  merit,)  the  rule  is  not  to  be  carried  so  far  that  schools 
should  be  avoided  altogether.  It  is  one  thing  to  ^un  schools,  another  to 
choose  fit>m  them. 

If  I  have  now  refuted  the  objections  which  are  made  to  schools,  let  me  next 
state  what  npiolons  I  m3r8elf  entertain.  First  of  all,  let  him  who  is  to  be  an 
orator,  and  who  must  live  amidst  the  greatest  publicity,  and  in  the  full  daylight 
of  public  affair^  accustom  himself,  fiY>m  his  boyhood,  not  to  be  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  men,  nor  pine  in  a  solitary  and  as  it  were  recluse  way  of  life.  The 
mind  requires  to  be  constantly  excited  and  roused,  while  in  such  retirement  it 
either  languishes,  and  contracts  rust,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade,  or,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  becomes  swollen  with  empty  conceit,  since  he  who  compares  himself  to 
no  one  else,  will  necessarily  attribute  too  much  to  his  own  powers.  Besides, 
when  his  acquirements  are  to  be  displayed  in  public,  he  is  blinded  at  the  light 
of  the  suUf  and  stumbles  at  every  new  object,  as  having  learned  in  solitude  that 
which  is  to  be  done  in  public.  I  say  nothing  of  fiiendships  formed  at  school, 
which  remain  in  flQl  force  even  to  old  age,  as  if  cemented  with  a  certain  reli- 
gious obligation ;  for  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  same  studies  is  a  not  less 
sacred  bond  than  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  same  sacred  rites.  That  sense, 
too,  which  is  called  common  8ense,f  where  shall  a  young  man  learn  when  he  has 
separated  himself  from  society,  which  is  natural  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 
dumb  animals?  Add  to  this,  that,  at  home,  he  can  learn  only  what  is  taught 
himselfl  He  will  daily  hear  many  things  corrected;  the  idleness  of  a  fellow 
student,  when  reproved,  will  be  a  warning  to  him ;  the  hidustry  of  any  one, 
when  commended,  will  be  a  stimulus ;  emulation  will  be  excited  by  praise ;  and 
he  will  think  it  a  disgrace  to  yield  to  his  equals  in  age,  and  an  honor  to  surpass 
his  seniors.  All  these  matters  excite  the  mind ;  and  though  ambition  itself  be 
a  vice,^  yet  it  is  often  the  parent  of  virtues. 

*  Prtt/ecf loni.  By  pmbleetio  is  u>  be  uoderstood  that  instruction  which  a  marter  fiw  to 
boys  in  lessons  which  thej  have  to  prepare,  and  which  can  scarcely  be  given  to  two  at  once. 

t  Spalding  observes  that  the  expreKsion  «en«v«  community  In  the  signification  of  our  "  com- 
mon sense,"  did  not  come  into  geiierM  use  till  after  the  time  of  Ciccm.  It  is  found,  he  ob- 
serves, in  Horace,  Sat.  1. 3, 36,  bjuI  Phasdrvs,  i.  7.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  ombitio^ 
which  occurs  a  little  below  ;  it  was  not  generally  used  for  " ambition,"  In  our  sense  of  the 
word,  till  after  Cicero**  day,  though  it  waseertainly  coming  into  use  in  that  sense  in  his  lime. 

X  Ambition  Is  not  to  be  called  a  viee  UAless  ic  be  Inordinate,  or  shown  in  a  bad  eause.    I 
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I  remember  a  practice  that  was  observed  by  my  masters,  not  without  ad- 
Tantaga  Having  divided  the  boys  into  classes,  they  assigned  them  their  order 
in  speaking  in  conformity  to  the  abilities  of  each;  and  thus  each  stood  in  the 
higher  place  to  declaim  according  as  he  appeared  to  excel  in  proficiency. 
Judgments  were  prcxiounoed  on  the  performances;  and  great  was  the  strife 
among  us  for  distinction ;  but  to  take  the  lead  of  the  class  was  by  lar  the  greatesi 
bonor.  Nor  was  sentence  given  on  our  merits  only  once;  the  thirtieth  day 
brought  the  vanquished  an  opportunity  of  contending  again.  Thus  he  who  was 
most  suocessfol,  did  not  relax  his  efforts,  while  uneasiness  incited  the  unsuccess- 
ful to  retrieve  his  honor.  I  should  be  inclined  to  maintain,  as  far  as  I  can  form 
a  judgment  from  what  I  conceive  in  my  own  mind,  that  this  method  furnished 
stronger  incitements  to  the  study  of  eloquence,  than  the  exhortations  of  pre- 
ceptors^ the  watchfulness  of  pcedtigogit  or  the  wishes  of  parents. 

But  as  emulation  is  of  use  to  those  who  have  made  some  advancement  in 
learning,  so,  to  those  who  are  but  beginning  and  are  still  of  tender  age,  to  imi> 
tate  their  school-fellows  is  more  plessant  than  to  imitate  their  master,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  more  easy;  for  they  who  are  leuning  the  first  rudiments 
will  scarcely  dare  to  exalt  themselves  to  the  hope  of  attaining  that  ekxiuence 
which  they  regard  as  the  highest ;  they  wiU  rather  fix  on  what  is  nearest  to 
them,  as  vmes  attached  to  trees  gain  ^e  top  by  taking  hold  of  the  lower 
branches  first  This  is  an  observation  of  such  truth,  that  it  is  the  care  even  of 
the  master  himself  when  he  has  to  instruct  minds  that  are  still  unformed,  not 
(if  he  prefer  at  least  the  usefVd  to  the  showy)  to  overburden  the  weakness  of  his 
scholars,  but  to  moderate  his  strength,  and  to  let  himself  down  to  the  capacity 
of  the  learner.  For  as  narrow-necked  vessels  reject  a  great  quantity  of  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  upon  them,  but  are  filled  by  that  which  flows  or  is  poured 
into  them  by  degrees,  so  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  how  much  the  minds  of  boys 
can  receive^  since  what  is  too  much  for  their  grasp  of  intellect  will  hot  enter 
their  minds,  as  not  being  sufficiently  expanded  to  admit  it  It  is  of  advantage 
therefore  for  a  boy  to  have  school-fellows  whom  he  may  first  imitate,  and  after- 
wards try  to  surpass.  Thus  will  he  gradually  conceive  hope  of  higher 
excellence. 

To  these  observations  I  shall  add,  that  masters  themselves,  when  they  have 
but  (me  pupil  at  a  time  with  them,  can  not  feel  the  same  degree  of  energy  and 
spirit  in  addressing  him,  as  when  they  are  excited  by  a  laiige  number  of  hearers. 

Eloquence  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  must 
conceive  images  of  objects,  and  transform  itself  so  to  speak,  to  the  nature  of  the 
things  of  which  we  discoursa  Besides,  the  more  noble  and  lofty  a  mind  is,  by 
the  more  powerful  springs,  as  it  were,  is  it  moved,  and  accordingly  is  both 
strengthened  by  praise,  and  enlarged  by  effort,  and  is  filled  with  joy  at  achiev- 
ing something  great  But  a  certain  secret  disdain  is  felt  at  lowering  the  power 
of  eloquence,  acquired  by  so  much  labor,  to  one  auditor;  and  the  teacher  is 
ashamed  to  raise  his  style  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation.  Let  any 
one  imagine^  indeed,  the  air  of  a  man  haranguing,  or  the  voice  of  one  entreat- 
ing, the  gesture,  the  pronunciation,  the  agitation  of  mind  and  body,  the  exer- 
tion, and,  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  fotigue,  while  he  has  but  one  auditor, 
would  not  he  seem  to  be  affected  with  something  like  madness  ?    There  would 

know  not  whj  Quinttliao  m  well  u  Salliist  (Cat.  c.  13,)  should  have  so  decidedly  called  it  a 
vic«.    A  virtooiu  man  may  be  ambUioua  as  well  aa  a  vicioaa  man. 
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be  no  eloquence  in  the  world,  If  we  were  to  speak  only  with  one  person  at  a 
time. 

DISPOSITION  AND  ABILITIX8  OF  THI  PUPIL  TO  BB  ASCERTAIKSD. 

Let  him  that  is  skilled  in  teaching,  aaoertain  first  of  all,  when  a  hoy  is  en- 
trasted  to  him,  his  abUity  and  disposition.  The  chief  symptom  of  ability  in 
children  is  memory,  of  which  the  excellence  is  two  fold,  to  receive  witli  ease 
and  retain  with  fidelity.  The  next  symptom  is  imitation;  for  that  is  an  indica* 
tion  of  a  teachable  disposition,  but  with  this  provision,  that  it  express  merely 
what  it  is  taught,  and  not  a  person's  manner  or  walk,  for  instance,  or  whatever 
may  be  remarkable  for  deformity.  The  boy  who  shall  make  it  his  aim  to  raise 
a  laugh  by  his  love  of  mimicry,  will  afford  me  no  hope  of  good  capacity;  for  he 
who  is  possessed  of  great  talent  will  be  well  disposed;  else  I  should  think  it 
not  at  all  worse  to  be  of  a  dull,  than  of  a  bad,  disposition;  but  he  who  is 
honorably  inclined  will  be  very  different  from  the  stupid  or  idle.  Such  a  pupil 
as  I  would  have,  will  easily  learn  what  is  taught  him,  and  will  ask  questions 
about  som»  things,  but  wUl  still  rather  follow  than  run  on  before.  That  preco- 
cious sort  of  talent  scarcely  ever  comes  to  good  fruit  Such  are  those  who  do 
little  things  easily,  and,  impelled  by  impudence,  show  at  once  all  that  they  can 
accomplish  in  such  matters.  But  they  succeed  only  m  what  is  ready  to  their 
hand;  they  string  words  together,  uttering  them  with  an  intrepid  countenance, 
not  in  the  least  discouraged  by  bashfuhiess;  and  do  little,  but  do  it  readily. 
There  is  no  real  power  behind,  or  any  that  rests  on  deeply  fixed  roots;  but  they 
are  like  seeds  which  have  been  scattered  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  ground  and  shoot 
up  prematurely,  and  like  grass  that  resembles  com,  and  grows  yellow,  with 
empty  ears,  before  the  time  of  harvest  Their  efforts  give  pleasure,  as  com- 
pared with  their  years;  but  their  progress  comes  to  a  stand,  and  our  wonder 
diminishes. 

MAVAOEIIBRT  OF  DIFFEBEKT  PUPILS. 

When  a  tutor  has  observed  these  indications  of  disposition  and  ability,  let 
him  next  consider  how  the  mind  of  his  pupil  is  to  be  managed.  Some  boys 
are  indolent,  unless  you  stimulate  them;  some  are  indignant  at  being  com- 
manded ;  fear  restrains  some,  and  unnerves  others ;  continued  labor  forms  some ; 
with  others,  hasty  efforts  succeed  better.  Let  the  boy  be  given  to  me,  whom 
praise  stimulates,  whom  honor  delights,  who  weeps  when  he  is  unsuccessful. 
His  powers  must  be  cultivated  under  the  influence  of  ambition ;  reproach  will 
sting  him  to  the  quick;  honor  will  incite  him;  and  in  such  a  boy  I  shall  never 
be  apprehensive  of  indifference. 

BBLAZATIOK  AND  FLAT. 

Yet  some  relaxation  is  to  be  allowed  to  all ;  not  only  because  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  bear  perpetual  labor,  (and  even  those  things* that  are  without  sense 
and  life  are  unbent  by  alternate  rest,  as  it  were,  in  order  that  they  may  preserve 
their  vigor,)  but  because  application  to  learning  depends  on  the  win,  which  can 
not  be  forced.  Boys,  accordingly,  when  reinvigorated  and  refi-eshed,  bring 
more  sprightliness  to  their  learning,  and  a  mors  determined  spirit,  which  for  the 
most  part  spurns  compulsion.  Nor  will  play  in  boys  displease  me;  it  is  also  a 
sign  of  vivacity;  and  I  can  not  expect  that  he  who  is  always  dull  and  spiritless 
will  be  of  an  eager  disposition  in  his  studies,  when  he  is  indifferent  even  to  that 
excitement  which  is  natural  to  his  age.    There  must  however  be  bounds  set  to 
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rolftzatioD,  lest  the  refusal  of  it  beget  an  aversion  to  study,  or  too  much  indul- 
gence in  it  a  habit  of  idleness.  There  are  some  kinds  of  amusement,  too,  not 
unaenrioeable  for  sharpening  the  wits  of  bojrs,  as  when  they  contend  with  each 
other  by  proposing  all  sorts  of  questions  in  turn.  In  their  plays,  also,  their 
moral  dispositions  show  themselves  more  plainly,  supposing  that  there  is  no 
age  so  tender  that  it  may  not  readily  learn  what  is  right  and  wrong;  and  the 
tender  age  may  best  be  formed  at  a  Ume  when  it  is  ignorant  of  dissimulation, 
and  most  willingly  submits  to  instructors;  for  you  may  break,  sooner  than 
mend,  that  which  has  hardened  into  deformity.  A  child  is  as  early  as  possible^' 
therefore,  to  be  admonished  that  he  must  do  nothing  too  eagerly,  nothing  die* 
honestly,  nothing  without  self-control;  and  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
maxim  of  Virgil,  Adao  in  tenerie  consueBcere  muUum  est^  "of  so  much  import* 
anoe  is  the  acquirement  of  habit  in  the  young." 

CX)BPOBAL  PUNISHMENT. 

But  that  boys  should  suffer  corporal  punishment^  though  it  be  a  received 
custom,  and  Ghiysippus  makes  no  objection  to  it,  I  by  no  means  approve;  firsts 
because  it  is  a  disgrace,  and  a  punishment  for  slaves,  and  in  reality  (as  will  bo 
evident  if  you  imagine  the  age  changed*)  an  aflh>nt;  secondly,  because,  if  a 
boy's  disposition  be  so  abject  as  not  to  be  amended  by  reproof  he  will  be 
hardened,  like  the  worst  of  slaves,  even  to  stripes;  an4  lastly,  because,  if  one 
who  regularly  exacts  his  tasks  be  with  him,  there  will  not  be  the  least  need  of 
any  such  chastisement  At  present^  the  negligence  of  pcsdagogi  seems  to  be 
made  amends  for  in  such  a  way  that  boys  are  not  obliged  to  do  what  is  right, 
but  are  punished  whenever  they  have  not  done  it.  Besides,  after  you  have 
coerced  a  boy  with  stripes,  how  will  you  treat  him  when  he  becomes  a  young 
man  to  whom  such  terror  can  not  be  held  out,  and  by  whom  more  difficult 
studies  must  be  pursued?  Add  to  these  considerations,  that  many  things  un- 
pleasant to  be  mentioned,  and  likely  afterwards  to  cause  shame,  often  happen  to 
boys  while  being  whipped,  under  the  influence  of  pain  or  fear;  and  such  shame 
enervates  and  depresses  the  mind,  and  makes  them  shun  people's  sight  and  feel 
a  constant  uneasiness.  I^  moreover,  there  has  been  too  little  care  in  choosing 
governors  and  tutors  of  reputable  character,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  scandal- 
ously unworthy  men  may  abuse  their  privilege  of  punishing,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity also  the  terror  of  the  unhappy  children  may  sometimes  afford  to  others.f 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  point;  what  is  already  understood  is  more  than 
enough.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  intimate,  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  too  much  authority  over  an  age  so  weak  and  so  unable  to  resist  ill- 
treatment 

BTUDT  or  LANOUAOE,   OR  QRAHMAB. 

In  regard  to  the  boy  who  has  attained  facility  in  reading  and  writing,  the 
next  object  is  instrucftion  from  the  grammarians.  ^  Nor  is  it  of  importance 
whether  I  speak  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  grammarian,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Greek  should  take  the  precedence.  Both  have  the  same  method. 
This  profession,  then,  distinguished  as  it  is,  most  compendiously,  into  two  partem 
the  art  oftpeaking  correcQy^  and  the  iUustraUon  of  the  poeta^  carries  more  beneath 

^That  it,  If  the  punishinent  be  inflicted  on  a  grown  ptnoQ.SptUding. 
t  Others  besides  the  padagogi. 

X  That  is,  the  language  masters,  teachers  of  languages  and  literature,  Latin  or  Greek,  as  is 
erldent  from  what  Is  aAerwarda  said  of  them. 
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the  Borfikoe  than  it  showa  on  its  front  For  not  only  is  the  ar<  o^  wriUfng  cam* 
bhied  with  that  of  apeaking,  but  oorrtti  reaikig  ateo  preoedes  Ulustrntion,  and 
with  all  theae  is  joined  the  exercise  ofjudgmeiUf  which  the  old  grammarians^ 
indeed,  need  with  sudi  severity,  that  they  not  only  allowed  tbemsdres  to  dis> 
tingnish  oertam  verses  with  a  particular  maik  of  censure^*  and  to  remove,  as 
spurious,  certain  books  which  had  been  inseribed  with  fiJse  titles,  from  their 
sets,  but  even  brought  Bomd  anthon  withm  their  canon,  and  ezduded  others  al- 
together from  dassiflcation.  Kor  is  it  suflldent  to  have  read  the  poets  only ; 
every  dass  of  writers  must  be  studied,  not  rimply  fbr  matter,  but  forwords^ 
which  often  receive  their  authority  from  writers.  Nor  can  grammar  be  com- 
plete without  a  knowledge  of  muaic,f  since  the  grammarian  has  to  speak  of 
metre  and  rhythm ;  nor  if  he  is  ignorant  of  astronomy,  can  he  understand  the 
poets,  who,  to  say  nothing  of  other  matters,  so  often  allude  to  the  rismg  and 
setting  of  the  stars  in  marking  the  seasons;  nor  must  he  be  unacquainted  with 
philosophy,  both  on  account  of  numbers  of  passages,  in  aknost  all  poems,  drawn 
from  the  most  abstruse  subtleties  of  physical  investigation,  and  also  on  account 
of  Empedodes  among  the  Greeks,  and  Yarro  and  Lucretius  among  the  Latins, 
who  have  committed  the  precepts  of  philosophy  to  verse.  The  grammarian  has 
also  need  of  no  small  portion  of  eloquence,  that  he  may  speak  aptly  snd 
fluently  on  each  of  those  subjects  wluch  are  here  mentioned.  Those  therefore 
are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  who  deride  this  science  as  trifling  and  empty, 
for  unless  it  lays  a  sure  foundation  for  the  future  orator,  whatever  superstructure 
you  raise  will  fall ;  it  is  a  sdenoe  which  is  necessary  to  the  young,  pleasmg  to 
the  old,  and  an  agreeable  companion  in  retirement,  and  whidi  alone,  of  all 
departments  of  learning,  has  in  it  more  service  than  show. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  look  down  on  the  elements  of  grammar  as  small  mat- 
ters; not  because  it  requires  great  labor  to  distinguish  consonants  from  vowels, 
and  to  divide  them  into  the  proper  number  of  semivowels  and  mutes,  but  be- 
cause, to  those  entering  the  recesses,  as  it  were,  of  this  temple,  there  will  ap- 
pear much  subtlety  on  points,  which  may  not  only  sharpen  the  wits  of  boyi^ 
but  may  exercise  even  the  deepest  erudition  and  knowledge. 

BBADIKO. 

Reading  remains  to  be  considered;  in  which  how  a  boy  may  know  when  to 
take  breath,  where  to  divide  a  verse,  where  the  sense  is  oonduded,  where  it 
begins,  when  the  voice  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  what  is  to  be  uttered  with 
any  particular  inflection  of  sound,  or  what  is  to  be  pronounced  with  greater  slow- 
ness or  rapidity,  with  greater  animation  or  gentleness  than  other  passages,  can 
be  taught  only  in  practice.  There  is  but  one  direction,  therefore,  which  I  have 
to  give  in  this  part  of  my  work,  namely,  thai  he  may  U  dUe  U>  do  ail  ihia  suC' 
cusfiMy^  Id  ?iim  understand  what  he  reads. 

Let  his  mode  of  reading,  however,  be,  above  all,  manly,  uniting  gravity  with 
a  certain  degree  of  sweetness;  and  let  not  his  reading  of  the  poets  be  like  that 
of  prose;  for  it  is  verse,  and  the  poets  say  that  they  sing;  yet  let  it  not  degen- 
erate into  sing-song,  or  be  rendered  effeminate  with  unnatural  softness,  as  is 
now  the  practice  among  most  readers ;  on  which  sort  of  reading  we  hear  that 

•  Th«  critics  lued  two  markt,  the  tuteriak  to  slgnffj  thiit  ■omethinc  was  wantlof ;  the 
•MacA,  to  Indicate  that  eomethiiif  had  been  interpoUted  or  wa*  faulty.— 7^me»ue. 
t  So  far,  at  least,  as  to  acquire  a  correct  ear  for  rhjthm  in  prose,  and  for  netre  In  poetry 
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Ouns  Gnaar,  while  he  was  stUl  under  age,  obaeryed  hafipily  to  some  one  thai 
was  practicing  it,  "If  you  are  singing,  you  sing  badly;  if  you  pretend  to  read, 
you  neverthelMB  sing."  Nor  would  I  hare  proMpop^ie  pronounced,  as  some 
would  wish  them,  after  the  manner  of  actors;  though  I  think  there  should  be  a 
certain  alteration  of  the  voice  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
passages  in  whidi  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person. 

Other  points  demand  much  admonition  to  be  given  on  them ;  and  care  is  to 
be  taken,  above  all  things,  that  tender  minds,  which  will  imbibe  deeply  what- 
ever has  entered  them  while  rude  and  ignorant  of  everytfaiBg,  may  learn,  not 
only  what  is  ek>quent,  but,  still  more,  what  is  morally  good.  It  has  accordingly 
been  an  excellent  custom,  that  reading  should  commence  with  Eofmer  and 
Yvrqil^  although,  to  understand  their  merits^  there  is  need  of  maturer  judgment; 
but  for  the  acquisition  of  judgment  there  is  abundance  of  time ;  for  they  will 
not  be  read  once  only.  In  the  meantime,  let  the  mmd  of  the  pupil  be  exalted 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  heroic  verse,  conceive  ardor  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  subjects,  and  be  imbued  with  the  noblest  sentiments^  The  reading  of 
Ira0«^  is  beneficial;  the  fyricjNMte  nourish  the  mind,  provided  that  you  select 
from  them,  not  merely  anthon,  but  portions  of  their  works;  for  the  Greeks  are 
licentious  in  many  of  their  writings,  and  I  should  be  loath  to  interpret  Horace 
in  certain  passagesL  As  to  sI^V,  at  least  that  which  treats  of  love^  and  Aaticie* 
oajyOoifea^  and  poems  in  which  there  are  portions  of  Sotadic  verNS,  (for  con* 
ceming  Sotadic  verses  themselves  no  precept  need  even  be  mentioned,)  let  them 
be  altogether  kept  away,  if  it  be  possible;  if  not,  let  them  at  least  be  reserved 
£>r  the  greater  strength  of  mature  age.  Of  am$di\i^  which  may  contribute  very 
much  to  eloquence,  as  it  extends  to  all  sorts  of  characters  and  passions,  I  will 
state  a  little  flirther  on,  in  the  proper  plaoe^  the  good  which  I  think  it  may  do 
to  boys;  when  their  morals  are  out  of  danger,  it  will  be  among  the  subjects  to 
be  chiefly  read.  It  is  of  Menomder  that  I  speak,  though  I  would  not  set  aside 
other  comic  writers;  for  the  Latin  authors,  too,  will  confer  some  benefit  But 
those  writings  should  be  the  subjects  of  lectures  for  boyi^  which  may  best 
nourish  the  mind  and  enlaiige  the  thinking  powers;  for  reading  other  books, 
which  relate  merely  to  erudition,  advanced  life  will  afford  suiBcient  time. 

The  old  Latin  authors,  however,  will  be  of  great  use,  though  most  of  them, 
indeed,  were  stronger  in  genius  than  in  art  Above  all  they  will  supply  a  oopia 
verhorum;  while  in  their  tragedies  may  be  found  a  weightiness  of  thought,  and 
in  their  comedies  elegance,  and  something  as  it  were  of  AUicum,  There  will 
be  seen  in  them,  too,  a  more  careful  regard  to  regularity  of  structure  than  in 
most  of  the  modems,  who  have  considered  that  the  merit  of  every  land  of  com- 
position  lies  solely  in  the  thoughts.  Purity,  certainly,  and,  that  I  may  so  ex- 
press  myselil  manliness,  is  to  be  gained  from  them ;  since  we  ourselves  have 
fiUlen  into  all  the  vices  of  refinement,  even  in  our  manner  of  speaking.  Let  us^ 
moreover,  trust  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  orators,  who  have  recourse  to  the 
poems  of  the  ancients,  as  well  for  the  support  of  their  arguments,  as  for  the 
adornment  of  their  eloquence.  For  in  Cicero,  most  of  all,  and  frequently,  also, 
m  Asinius,  and  others  nearest  to  his  times,  we  see  verses  of  EnrUuSj  Acdui, 
PacuviuSj  JjucUnu,  Terence,  CoBcUiuSj  and  other  poets,  introduced,  with  the  best 
effect,  not  only  for  showing  the  learning  of  the  speakers,  but  for  giving  pleasure 
to  the  hearers,  whose  ears  find  in  the  charms  of  poetry  a  relief  from  the  want 
of  elegance  in  forensic  pleading.    To  this  is  to  be  added  no  mean  advantage,  as 
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the  speakers  confirm  what  they  have  stated  hj  the  seDtiments  of  the  poets,  u 
by  so  many  testimonies.  But  those  first  observations  of  mine  have  referenoe 
rather  to  boys,  the  latter  to  more  advanced  students,  for  the  love  of  letters,  and 
the  benefit  of  reading,  are  bounded,  not  by  the  time  spent  at  school,  but  by  the 
extent  of  life. 

In  lecturing  on  the  poets,  the  grammarian  must  attend  also  to  minor  points ; 
80  that,  after  taking  a  verse  to  pieces,  he  may  require  the  parts  of  speech  to  be 
specified,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  feet,  which  are  necessary  to  be  known, 
not  merely  for  writing  poetry,  but  even  for  prose  composition ;  and  that  he  may 
distinguish  what  words  are  barbarous,  or  misapplied,  or  used  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  language;  not  that  the  poets  may  thus  be  disparaged,  (to  whom,  as 
they  are  commonly  forced  to  obey  the  metre,  so  much  indulgence  is  granted, 
that  even  solecisms  are  dedgnated  by  other  names  in  poetry,  for  we  call  them, 
as  I  have  remarked,  mdapkunUf  achemaUama^  and  ackvmaJUi^  and  give  to  neces- 
sity the  pndse  of  merit,)  but  that  the  tutor  may  mstruct  the  pupil  in  figurative 
terms,  and  exercise  his  memory.  It  is  likewise  useful,  among  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  instruction,  to  show  m  how  many  senses  each  word  may  be  under- 
stood. About  gloasemaia^  too,  that  is,  words  not  in  general  use,  no  small  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  the  grammatical  profession.  With  still  greater  care,  how- 
ever, let  him  teach  all  kinds  of  tropes,  fix)m  which  not  only  poetry,  but  even 
prose,  receives  the  greatest  ornament,  as  well  as  the  two  sorts  of  schemaia  or 
figures,  called  figures  of  speech  and  figures  of  thought  My  observatbns  on 
these  figures,  as  well  as  those  on  tropes,  I  put  ofif  to  that  portion  of  my  work 
in  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  embellishments  of  composition.  But  let 
the  tutor,  above  all  things,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils  what  merit 
there  is  in  a  just  disposition  of  parts,  and  a  becoming  treatment  of  subjects; 
what  is  well  suited  to  each  character;  what  is  to  be  commended  in  the 
thoughts,  and  what  in  the  words;  where  difitweness  is  appropriate,  and  where 
contraction. 

To  these  duties  will  be  added  explanations  of  historical  points,  which  must 
be  sufficiently  minute,  but  not  carried  into  superfiuous  disquisitions;  for  it  will 
suffice  to  lecture  on  facts  which  are  generally  admitted,  or  which  are  at  least 
related  by  eminent  authors.  To  examine,  indeed,  what  all  writers,  even  the 
most  contemptible,  have  ever  related,  is  a  proof  either  of  extravagant  laborioua- 
ness,  or  of  useless  ostentation,  and  chains  and  overloads  the  mind,  which  might 
give  its  attention  to  other  things  with  more  advantage. 

cx)XPOsrnoir. 
Let  boys  learn,  then,  to  relate  orally  the  fables  of  ^sop,  which  follow  next 
after  the  nurse's  stories,  in  plain  language,  not  rising  at  all  above  mediocrity, 
and  afterwards  to  express  the  same  simplicity  in  writing.  Let  them  learn,  too, 
to  take  to  pieces  the  verses  of  the  poets,  and  then  to  express  them  in  different 
words ;  and  afterwards  to  represent  them,  somewhat  boldly,  in  a  paraphrase,  in 
which  it  is  allowable  to  abbreviate  or  embellish  certain  parts,  provided  that  the 
sense  of  the  poet  be  preserved.  He  who  shall  successfully  perform  this  exer- 
CAa»^  which  is  difficult  even  for  accomplished  professors,  will  be  able  to  learn 
anything.  Let  aenUnoea^  also,  and  chriOy  and  eOujUogies,  be  written  by  the 
learner,  with  the  occasions  of  the  sayings  added  according  to  the  grammarians, 
because  these  depend  upon  reading.    The  nature  of  all  these  is  similar,  bat 
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their  fonn  different;  because  a  denience  is  a  general  proposition;  ethology  is  con- 
fined to  certain  persons.  Of  ehria  several  sorts  are  specified:  one  similar  to  a 
sentence,  which  is  introduced  with  a  simple  statement,  He  said,  or  He  was  ac' 
custoTMd  ioeay:  another,  which  includes  its  subject  in  an  answer:  ffe^  being 
asked,  or,  when  (his  remark  was  made  to  hm,  replied;  a  third,  not  unlike  the 
second,  commences,  When  some  one  hobd,  not  said,  but  done  something.  Even  in 
the  acts  of  people  some  think  that  there  is  a  chria,  as,  Oraies,  having  met  with 
an  ignorant  hoy,  heat  his  tutor:  and  there  is  another  sort;  almost  like  this,  which, 
however,  they  do  not  venture  to  call  by  the  same  name,  but  term  it  a  xffiwJtr; 
as,  MHo,  having  been  accustomed  to  carry  (he  samo  calf  every  day,  ended  by  carry' 
ing  a  buU.  In  all  these  forms  the  declension  is  conducted  through  the  same 
cases,  and  a  reason  may  be  given  as  well  for  acts  as  for  sayings.  Stories  told 
by  the  poets  should,  I  think,  be  treated  by  boys,  not  with  a  view  to  eloquence^ 
but  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  knowledge.  Other  exercises,  of  greater 
toil  and  ardor,  the  Latin  teachers  of  rhetoric^  by  abandoning  them,  have 
rendered  the  necessary  work  of  teachers  of  grammar.  The  Greek  rhetorieiaDS 
have  better  understood  the  weight  and  measure  of  their  duties. 

xusio. 

For  myself;  I  could  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  the  ancients;  for 
who  is  ignorant  that  music  (to  speak  of  that  science  first)  enjoyed,  in  the  days 
of  antiquity,  so  much,  not  only  of  cultivation,  but  of  reverence,  that  those  who 
were  musicians  were  deemed  also  prophets  and  sages,  as,  not  to  mention  others^ 
Orpheus  and  Linus,  both  of  whom  are  transmitted  to  the  memory  of  posterity 
as  having  been  descended  fix)m  the  gods,  and  the  one,  because  he  soothed  the 
rude  and  barbarous  minds  of  men  by  the  wonderful  effect  of  his  strains,  as 
having  drawn  after  him  not  only  wild  beasts,  but  even  rocks  and  woods. 
Timagenes  declares  that  music  was  the  most  ancient  of  sciences  connected  with 
literature ;  an  opinion  to  which  the  most  celebrated  poets  g^ve  their  supper^ 
according  to  whom  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes  used  to  be  sung  to  the  lyre 
at  royal  banquets.  Does  not  Virgil's  lopaa,  too  sing  errantem  lunam  solisque 
loibores,  "the  wandering  moon,  and  labors  of  the  sun;"  the  illustrious  poet  thus 
plainly  dSserting  that  music  is  united  with  the  knowledge  of  divine  things?  If 
this  position  be  granted,  music  will  be  necessary  also  for  the  orator;  for,  as  I 
observed,  this  part  of  learning,  which,  afler  being  neglected  by  orators,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  phUosophers,  was  a  portion  of  our  business,  and,  without 
the  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  there  can  be  no  perfect  eloquence. 

Kor  can  any  one  doubt  that  men  eminently  renowned  for  wisdom  have  been 
cultivators  of  music,  when  Pythagoras,  and  those  who  followed  him,  spread 
abroad  the  notion,  which  they  doubtless  received  fh>m  antiquity,  that  the  world 
Itself  was  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  music,  which  the  lyre 
afterwards  imitated.  Nor  were  they  content,  moreover,  with  that  concord  of 
discordant  elements,  which  they  call  dpitopta^  "  harmony,"  but  attributed  even 
sound  to  the  celestial  motions ;  for  Plato,  not  only  in  certain  other  passages,  but 
especially  in  his  Timseus,  can  not  even  be  understood  except  by  those  who  have 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles  of  this  part  of  learning.  What  shall  I  say, 
too,  of  the  philosophers  in  general,  whose  founder,  Socrates  himself)  was  not 
ashamed,  even  in  his  old  age,  to  learn  to  play  on  the  lyre?  It  is  related  that 
the  greatest  generals  used  to  play  On  the  harp  and  flute^  and  that  the  troops  of 
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the  Lacedsemonians  were  excited  wi&i  musical  notes.  What  other  effect,  indeed, 
do  horns  and  trumpets  produce  in  our  legions,  since  the  louder  is  the  concert  of 
their  sounds,  so  much  greater  is  the  glory  of  the  Romans  than  that  of  other 
nations  in  war?  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Phito  thought 
music  necessary  for  a  man  who  would  be  qualified  for  engaging  in  government, 
and  whom  the  G-reeks  call  mXinrtf; .  Even  the  chieis  of  that  sect  which  appears 
to  some  extremely  aostere,  and  to  others  extremely  harsh,  were  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  the  wise  might  bestow  a  portion  of  their  attention  on  this 
study.  Lycurgus,  also,  the  maker  of  most  severe  laws  for  the  Lacedaemonians, 
approved  of  the  study  of  music.  Nature  herself  indeed,  seems  to  have  givoi 
music  to  us  as  a  benefit,  to  enable  us  to  endure  labors  with  greater  &cility ;  for 
musical  sounds  cheer  even  the  rower;  and  it  is  not  only  in  those  works,  in 
whidi  the  efibrts  of  many,  while  some  pleasing  voice  leads  them,  conspire  to- 
gether, that  music  is  of  avail,  but  the  toil  even  of  people  at  work  by  themselves 
finds  itself  soothed  by  song,  however  rude.*  I  appear,  however,  to  be  making 
a  eul<^  on  this  finest  of  arts,  rather  than  connecting  it  with  the  orator.  Let 
us  pass  lightly  over  the  &ct,  then,  that  grammar  and  musicf  were  once  united ; 
since  Archytas  and  Aristoxenus,  indeed,  thought  grammar  comprehended  under 
music  4  ftQd  that  they  themselves  were  teachers  of  both  arts,  not  only  Sophron 
shows,  (a  writer,  it  is  true,  only  of  mimes,  but  one  whom  Plato  so  highly  valued, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  had  his  books  under  his  head  when  he  was  dying,)  but 
also  Eupolis,  whose  Prodamus  teaches  both  music  and  grammar,  and  Maricas, 
that  is  to  say,  Hyperbolus,  confesses  that  ^  knows  nothing  of  music  htU  letters, 
Aristophanes,  also,  in  more  than  one  of  his  comedies,  shows  that  boys  were 
accustomed  to  be  thus  instructed  in  times  of  old ;  and,  in  the  H3rpobolimffius  of 
Menander,  an  old  man,  laying  before  a  &ther,  who  is  claiming  a  son  from  him, 
an  account  as  it  were  of  the  expenses  that  he  had  bestowed  upon  his  education, 
says,  that  he  has  paid  a  great  deal  to  musicians  and  geometers.  Hence  too  it  was 
customary  at  banquets  that  the  lyre  should  be  handed  round  after  the  meal :  and 
Themistocles.  on  conressing  that  he  knew  not  how  to  play,  "was  accounted," 
to  use  the  words  of  Cicero,  "but  imperfectly  educated."  Among  the  Romans, 
likewise,  it  was  usual  to  introduce  lyres  and  flutes  at  feasts.  The  verses  of  the 
Salii  also  have  their  tune;  and  these  customs,  as  they  were  all  established  by 
Numa,  prove  that  not  even  by  those,  who  seem  to  have  been  rude  and  given  to 
war,  was  the  cultivation  of  music  neglected,  as  &r  as  that  age  admitted  it    It 

•  Verse  sweetens  toll,  however  rade  the  soand ; 

All  St  her  work  the  villsce  mslden  siDf  s ; 
Nor,  while  she  luros  the  giddy  wheel  sround, 
ReroWee  the  sad  vlcissltades  of  things. 

Eepetted,  from  a  foifotten  volome  of  poems,  by  Johnson  to  BosweU. 

«  Croonin*  to  a  body's  sel','* 
nid  Burns, 

<*  Does  weel  eneugh." 

t  The  ancients  regarded  chiefly  the  origin  of  the  word  miuiee  (from  fie^pai,)  hestowing  It 
on  whatever  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind ;  as  ffymnoBtiee  comprehended  all 
that  formed  the  exercise  of  the  body.  These  departments  of  instruction  for  youth  are,  how* 
ever,  frequently  mentioned,  as  by  Xenophna  de  RepuM.  Laeedem.,  ypiffar^  fiev^iirtl,  «cl 
ri  ir  nuKaivrpf. —Spalding. 

%  Music  being  vnderstood  In  the  sense  given  to  It  in  the  preceding  note,  grammar  would  be 
A  portion  of  It.  « 
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passed  at  length,  indeed,  into  a  proverb  among  the  Gauls,  that  Ihe  uneducaied 
had  no  commerce  either  tnih  the  Muaee  or  (he  Gracee. 

But  let  us  consider  what  peculiar  advantage  he  who  is  to  be  an  orator  may 
expect  from  music  Music  has  two  kinds  of  measures,  the  one  in  the  sounds  of 
the  wrice^  the  other  in  the  moiiona  of  the  body ;  for  in  both  a  certain  due  regula- 
tion is  required.  Aristozenus  the  musician  divides  all  that  belongs  to  the  voice 
into  M^^f  "rhythm,"  and  fi^Xor  Ipficrpov,  *' melody  in  measure;"  of  which  the 
one  consists  in  modtdation^  the  other  in  singing  and  tunes.  Are  not  all  these 
qualifications,  then,  neoesaary  to  the  orator,  the  one  of  which  relates  to  gesture^ 
the  second  to  the  collocation  of  words,  and  the  third  to  the  inflections  of  the 
voice,  which  in  speaking  are  extremely  numerous?  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case ;  unless  we  suppose,  perchance,  that  a  regular  structure  and  smooth  com- 
bination of  words  is  requisite  only  in  poems  and  songs,  and  is  superfluous  in 
making  a  speech ;  or  that  composition  and  modulation  are  not  to  be  varied  in 
speaking,  as  in  music,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Music,  however, 
by  means  of  the  tone  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  expresses  sublime  thoughts 
with  grandeur,  pleasant  ones  with  sweetness,  and  ordinary  ones  with  calmness^ 
and  sympathizes  in  it^whole  art  with  the  feelings  attendant  on  what  is  ex- 
pressed. In  oratory,  accordingly,  the  raising,  lowering,  or  other  inflection  of 
the  voice,  tends  to  move  the  feelings  of  the  hearers;  and  we  try  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  judges  in  one  modulation  of  phrase  and  voice,  (that  I  may 
again  use  the  same  term,)  and  their  pity  in  another;  for  we  see  that  minds  are 
affected  in  different  ways  even  by  musical  instruments,  though  no  words  can 
not  be  uttered  by  them. 

A  graceful  and  becoming  motion  of  the  body,  also,  which  the  Greeks  call 
HpvOi^ta^  is  necessary,  and  can  not  be  sought  from  any  other  art  than  music ;  a 
qualification  on  which  no  small  part  of  oratory  depends,  and  for  treating  on 
which  a  peculiar  portion  of  our  work  is  set  apart  If  an  orator  shall  pay  ex- 
treme attention  to  his  voice,  what  is  so  properly  the  business  of  music?  But 
neither  is  this  department  of  my  work  to  be  anticipated;  so  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves,  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  single  example  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
the  moet  eminent  orator  of  his  time,  behind  whom,  when  he  spoke  in  public,  a 
musician  used  to  stand,  and  to  give,  with  a  pitch-pipe,  which  the  Greeks  call 
rvrapioy,  the  tones  in  which  his  voice  was  to  be  exerted.  To  this  he  attended 
even  in  his  most  turbulent  harangues,  both  when  he  frightened  the  patricians^ 
and  after  he  began  to  fear  them. 

For  the  sake  of  the  less  learned,  and  those,  as  they  say,  "of  a  duller  muse," 
I  would  wish  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  utility  of  music  They  will  allow, 
assuredly,  that  the  poets  should  be  read  by  him  who  would  be  an  orator;  but 
are  they,  then,  to  be  read  without  a  knowledge  of  music  ?  If  any  one  is  so 
blind  of  intellect,  however,  as  to  hesitate  about  the  reading  of  other  poets,  he 
will  doubtless  admit  that  those  should  be  read  who  have  written  poems  for  the 
lyre.  On  these  matters  I  should  have  to  enlarge  more  fully,  if  I  recommended 
this  as  anew  study;  but  since  it  has  boen  perpetuated  fit>m  the  most  ancient 
times,  even  flnom  those  of  Ohiron  and  Achilles  to  our  own,  (among  all,  at  least, 
who  have  not  been  averse  to  a  regular  course  of  mental  discipline,)  I  must  not 
proceed  to  make  the  point  doubtful  by  anxiety  to  defend  it  Though  I  consider 
it  sufficiently  apparent,  however,  from  the  very  examples  which  I  have  now 
given,  what  music  pleases  me,  and  to  what  extent,  yet  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
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declare  more  expressly,  thftt  that  sort  of  music  is  not  recommended  by  me^ 
which,  preyailing  at  present  in  the  theatres,  and  being  of  an  efieminate  charac- 
ter, languishing  with  lasciyious  notes,  has  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  whatever 
manliness  was  left  among  us;  but  those  strains  in  which  the  praises  of  heroes 
were  sung,  and  which  heroes  themselves  sung;  not  the  sounds  of  psalteries  and 
languishing  lutes,*  which  ought  to  be  shunned  even  by  modest  females,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  which  is  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  ex- 
citing and  allaying  the  passions.  For  Pythagoras,  as  we  have  heard,  calmed  a 
party  of  young  men,  when  urged  by  their  passions  to  offer  violence  to  a  respectar 
ble  family,  by  requesting  the  female  musician,  who  was  playing,  to  them,  to 
change  her  strain  to  a  spondaic  measure ;  and  Chrysippus  assigns  a  peculiar 
tune  for  the  lullaby  of  nurses,  which  is  used  with  children.  There  is  also  a 
subject  for  declamation  in  the  schools,  not  unartfuUy  invented,  in  which  it  is 
supposed  that  a  flute-player,  who  had  played  a  Phrygian  tune  to  a  priest  while 
he  was  sacrificing,  is  accused,  after  the  priest  has  been  driven  to  madness,  and 
has  thrown  himself  over  a  precipice,  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death ; 
and  if  such  causes  have  tb  be  pleaded  by  an  orator,  and  can  not  be  pleaded 
without  a  knowledge  of  music,  how  can  even  the  most  prejudiced  forbear  to 
admit  that  this  art  is  necessary  to  our  profession  ? 

GEOMETRT. 

As  to  geometry^  people  admit  that  some  attention  to  it  is  of  advantage  in 
tender  years ;  for  they  allow  that  the  thinking  powers  are  excited,  and  the  in- 
tellect sharpened  by  it,  and  that  a  quickness  of  perception  is  thence  produced ; 
but  they  &ncy  that  it  is  not,  like  other  sciences,  profitable  after  it  has  been  ac- 
quired, but  only  whUst  it  is  being  studied.  Such  is  the  common  opinion  re- 
specting it  But  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  greatest  men  have  bestowed 
extreme  attention  on  this  science :  for  as  geometry  is  divided  between  numbers 
and  figures,  the  knowledge  of  numbers^  assuredly,  is  necessary  not  only  to  an 
orator,  but  to  every  one  who  has  been  initiated  even  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing. In  pleading  causes,  it  is  very  often  in  request;  when  the  speaker,  if  he 
hesitates,  I  do  not  say  about  the  amount  of  a  calculation,  but  if  he  even  betray, 
by  any  uncertain  or  awkward  movement  of  his  fingers,  a  want  of  confidence  in 
his  calculations,  is  thought  to  be  but  imperfectly  accomplished  in  his  art.  The 
knowledge  of  linear  figures^  too,  is  fluently  required  in  causes ;  for  law-suits 
occur  concerning  boundaries  and  measures.  But  geometry  has  a  still  greater 
connection  with  the  art  of  oratory. 

Order,  in  the  first  place,  is  necessary  in  geometry ;  and  is  it  not  also  neces- 
sary in  eloquence  ?  Geometry  proves  what  follows  fix)m  what  precedes,  what 
is  unknown  from  what  is  known ;  and  do  we  not  draw  similar  conclusions  in 
speaking?  Does  not  the  well  known  mode  of  deduction  from  a  number  of 
proposed  questions  consist  almost  wholly  in  syllogisms?  Accordingly  you  may 
find  more  persons  to  say  that  geometry  is  aUied  to  logic,  than  that  it  is  allied  to 
rhetoric.  But  even  an  orator,  though  rarely,  will  yet  at  times  prove  logically, 
for  he  will  use  syllogisms  if  his  subject  shall  require  them,  and  will  of  necessity 

*  Ptalieria—spadims.  He  means,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  instruments  of  an  extremely 
effeminate  character,  rendered  so  bjr  the  extraordinary  number  of  stTingB.-~SpaIding.  Of 
the  tpadis  nothing  is  Icnown  but  that  it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  named,  probably,  from  the 
wood  {•padixj  a  palm-branch  of  which  it  was  made,  Pollux  iv.  59.    Aul.  Gell.  iii.  9. 
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use  the  enthTmem,  which  is  a  rhetorical  syllogism.  Besides,  of  all  proofs,  the 
strongest  are  what  are  called  geometrical  demonstrations ;  and  what  does  oratory 
make  its  object  more  indisputably  than  proof? 

Geometry  often,  moreover,  by  demonstration,  proves  what  is  apparently  true 
to  be  false.  This  is  also  done  with  respect  to  numbers,  by  means  of  certain 
figures  which  they  call  ^ptvSoypat^iai*  and  at  which  we  were  accustomed  to  play 
when  we  were  boys.  But  there  are  other  questions  of  a  higher  nature.  For 
who  would  not  believe  the  asserter  of  the  following  proposition ;  '*  Of  whatever 
places  the  boundary  lines  measure  the  same  length, -of  those  places  the  areas 
also,  whidi  are  contained  by  those  lines,  must  necessarily  be  equal?"  But  this 
proposition  is  fiJlacious ;  for  it  makes  a  vast  difference  what  figure  the  boundary 
lines  may  form ;  and  historians,  who  have  thouglit  that  the  dimensions  of  islands 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  space  traversed  in  sailing  round  them,  have 
been  justly  censured  by  geometricians.  For  the  nearer  to  perfection  any  figure 
is,  the  greater  is  its  capacity ;  and  if  the  boundary  line,  accordingly,  shall  form 
a  cirde,  which  of  all  plane  figures  is  the  most  perfect,  it  will  embrace  a  larger 
area  than  if  it  shall  form  a  square  of  equal  circumference.  Squares,  again,  con- 
tain more  than  triangles  of  equal  circuit,  and  triangles  themselves  contain  more 
when  their  sides  are  equal  than  when  they  are  unequal  Some  other  examples 
may  perhaps  be  too  obscure ;  let  us  take  an  instance  most  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion even  to  the  ignorant  There  is  scarcely  any  man  who  does  not  know  that 
the  dimensions  of  an  acre  extend  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
half  of  that  number  in  breadth ;  and  what  its  circumference  is,  and  how  much 
ground  it  contains  it  is  easy  to  calculate.  A  figure  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  on  each  side,  however,  has  the  same  periphery,  but  a  much  larger  area  con- 
tained within  its  four  sides.  If  any  one  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  to  make  the 
calculation,  he  may  learn  the  same  truth  by  means  of  smaller  numbers.  Ten 
feet,  on  each  side  of  a  square,  will  give  forty  for  the  circumference,  and  a  hun- 
dred for  the  area;  but  if  there  were  fifteen  feet  on  each  side,  and  five  at  each 
end,  they  would,  with  tlie  same  circuit,  deduct  a  fourth  part  from  the  area  in- 
closed. It,  again,  nineteen  feet  be  extended  in  parallel  lines,  only  one  foot 
apart,  they  will  contain  no  more  squares  than  those  along  which  the  parallels 
shall  bo  drawn ;  and  yet  the  periphery  will  be  of  the  same  extent  as  that  which 
incloses  a  hundred.  Thus  the  further  you  depart  from  the  form  of  a  square,  tlio 
greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the  area.  It  may  tliercfore  happen  even  tliat  a 
smaller  area  may  be  inclosed  by  a  greater  periphery  than  a  larger  one.f  Such 
is  the  case  in  plane  figures ;  for  on  hills,  and  in  valleys,  it  is  evident  even  to  the 
untaught  that  there  is  more  ground  than  sky4 

Need  I  add  that  geometry  raises  itself  still  higher,  so  as  even  to  ascertain  the 
system  of  the  world  ?  When  it  demonstrates,  by  calculations,  the  regular  and 
appointed  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  we  learn  that,  in  that  system, 
there  is  nothing  unordained  or  fortuitous ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  may 
be  sometimes  of  use  to  the  orator.  When  Pericles  freed  the  Athenians  from 
fear,  at  the  time  that  they  wore  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  by  explaining 
to  them  the  causes  of  the  phenomenon ;  or  when  Sulpicius  Gallus,  in  the  army 

*  Of  these  no  example  fs  to  be  found. 

t  Thus  a  rtftbt-angled  triangle,  whose  base  Is  8  feet,  perpendicular  6  feet,  and  hypotenuse  10 
feet,  will  contain  2i  sc{uare  feel  within  a  periphery  of  24  feet:  while  a  parallelotrram  12  feet 
loof.and  1  foot  broad,  will  contain  only  12  square  feet  withio  a  periphery  of  26  feel. 

;  SuppoHiug  the  sky  to  be  a  flat  surface. 
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of  Paulus  ^miliui^  made  a  speech  on  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers  might  not  be  terrified  as  bj  a  supernattiTal  prodigy,  do  thej  not, 
respectively,  appear  to  have  discharged  the  duty  of  an  orator  ?  Had  Nidas 
been  possessed  of  such  knowledge  in  Sicily,  he  woald  not  haye  been  confounded 
with  similar  terror,  and  haye  given  over  to  destruction  the  finest  of  the  Athe- 
nian armies;  as  Dion,  we  know,  when  he  went  to  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
Dionysius,  was  not  deterred  by  a  similar  phenomenon.  Though  the  utility  of 
geometiy  in  war,  however,  be  put  out  of  the  question,  though  we  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  Archimedes  alone  protracted  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  a  great 
extent,  it  is  sufficient,  assuredly,  to  establish  what  I  assert,  that  numbers  of 
questions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  solve  by  any  other  method,  as  those  about  the 
mode  of  dividing,  about  division  to  infinity,  and  about  the  rate  of  progressions, 
are  accustomed  to  be  solved  by  those  geometrical  demonstrations ;  so  that  if  an 
orator  has  to  speak  (as  the  next  book  will  show)  on  all  subjects,  no  man,  as- 
suredly, can  become  a  perfect  orator  without  a  knowledge  of  geometry. 

CHOICE  OF  A  TEACHEB.* 

Of  these  professors  the  morals  must  first  be  ascertained ;  a  point  of  which  I 
proceed  to  treat  in  this  part  of  my  work,  not  because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
same  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  with  the  utmost  care,  in  regard  also  to 
other  teachers,  (as  indeed  I  have  shown  in  the  preceding  book,)  but  because 
the  very  age  of  the  pupils  makes  attention  to  the  matter  still  more  necessary. 
For  boys  are  consigned  to  these  professors  when  almost  grown  up,  and  continue 
their  studies  under  them  even  after  they  are  become  men ;  and  greater  care  must 
in  consequence  be  adopted  with  regard  to  them,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the 
master  may  secure  their  more  tender  years  fit)m  corruption,  and  his  authority 
deter  their  bolder  age  fh>m  licenttousness.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  give,  in 
himselfj  an  example  of  the  strictest  morality,  unless  he  regulate,  also,  by 
severity  of  discipline,  the  conduct  of  those  who  come  to  receive  his  in- 
structions. 

Let  him  adopt,  then,  above  all  things,  the  feelings  of  a  parent  towards  his 
pupils,  and  consider  that  he  succeeds  to  the  place  of  those  by  whom  the  chil- 
dren were  intrusted  to  hun.  Let  him  neither  have  vices  in  himseU)  nor  tolerate 
them  in  others.  Let  his  austerity  not  be  stem,  nor  his  affability  too  easy,  lest 
dislike  arise  fh>m  the  one,  or  contempt  fh)m  the  other.  Let  him  discourse  fre- 
quently on  what  is  honorable  and  good,  for  the  oftener  he  admonishes,  the  more 
seldom  will  he  have  to  chastise.  Let  him  not  be  of  an  angry  temper,  and  yet 
not  a  oonniver  at  what  ought  to  be  corrected.  Let  him  be  pUun  in  his  mode  of 
teaching,  and  patient  of  labor,  but  rather  diligent  in  exacting  tasks  than  fond  of 
giving  them  of  excessive  length.  Let  him  reply  readily  to  those  who  put 
questions  to  him,  and  question  of  his  own  accord  those  who  do  not.  In  com- 
mending the  exercises  of  his  pupils,  let  him  be  neither  niggardly  nor  lavish ; 
for  the  one  quality  begets  dislike  of  labor,  and  the  other  self-complacency.  In 
amending  what  requires  correction,  let  him  not  be  harsli,  and,  least  of  all,  not 
reproachful ;  for  that  very  circumstance,  that  some  tutora  blame  as  if  they 
hated,  deters  many  young  men  from  their  proposed  course  of  study.    Let  him 

*  Tbe  followios  ragyeitioM  have  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  for  boyt 
who  are  to  be  trained  for  oratory^but  the  general  principles  are  applicable  to  the  choice  of 
teachers  generally.— £7rf. 
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every  day  say  aomething,  and  even  much,  which,  when  the  pupQfl  hear,  thej 
may  carry  away  with  them,  for  though  he  may  point  out  to  them,  in  their  course 
of  reading,  plenty  of  examples  for  their  imitation,  yet  the  living  wice,  as  it  is 
called,  feeds  the  mind  more  nutritiously,  and  especially  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
whom  his  pupils,  if  they  are  but  rightly  instructed,  both  Ioto  and  reverence. 
How  much  more  readily  we  imitate  those  whom  we  like,  can  scarcely  be 
expressed. 

The  liberty  of  standing  up  and  showing  exultation,  in  giving  applause,  as  is 
done  under  most  teachers,  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  to  boys ;  for  the  appro- 
bation even  of  young  men,  when  they  listen  to  others,  ought  to  be  but  tem- 
perate. Hence  it  will  result  that  the  pupil  will  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the 
nuister,  and  will  think  that  he  has  expressed  properly  whatever  shall  have  been 
approved  by  him.  But  that  most  mischievous  politeness,  as  it  is  now  termed, 
which  is  shown  by  students  in  their  praise  of  each  other's  compositions,  whatever 
be  their  merits,  is  not  only  unbecoming  and  theatrical,*  and  foreign  to  strictly 
regulated  schools,  but  even  a  most  destructive  enemy  to  study,  for  care  and  toil 
may  well  appear  superfluous,  when  praise  is  ready  for  whatever  the  pupils  have 
produced.  Those  therefore  who  listen,  as  well  as  he  who  speaks,  ought  to 
watch  the  countenance  of  the  master,  for  they  will  thus  discern  what  is  to  be 
approved  and  what  to  be  condemned ;  and  thus  power  will  be  gained  fh>m  com- 
position, and  judgment  lh>m  being  heard.  But  now,  eager  and  ready,  they  not 
only  start  up  at  every  period,  but  dart  forward,  and  cry  out  with  indecorous 
transports.  The  compliment  is  repaid  in  kind,  and  upon  such  applause  depends 
the  fortune  of  a  declamation ;  and  hence  results  vanity  and  self-conceit,  inso- 
much that,  being  elated  with  the  tumultuous  approbation  of  their  class-fellows, 
they  are  inclined,  if  they  receive  but  little  praise  from  the  master,  to  form  an  ill 
opinion  of  him.  But  let  masters,  also,  desire  to  be  heard  themselves  with  atten- 
tion and  modesty  f  for  the  master  ought  not  to  speak  to  suit  the  taste  of  his 
pupils,  but  the  pupils  to  suit  that  of  the  master.  If  possible,  moreover,  his 
attention  should  be  directed  to  observe  what  each  pupil  commends  in  his 
speeches,  and  for  what  reason ;  and  he  may  then  rejoice  that  what  he  says  will 
give  pleasure,  not  more  on  his  own  account  than  on  that  of  his  pupils  who 
judge  with  correctness. 

That  mere  boys  should  sit  mixed  with  young  men,  I  do  not  approve;  for 
though  such  a  man  as  ought  to  preside  over  their  studies  and  conduct,  may  keep 
even  the  eldest  of  his  pupils  under  control,  yet  the  more  tender  ought  to  be 
separate  from  the  more  mature,  and  they  should  all  be  kept  free,  not  merely 
from  the  guilt  of  licentiousness,  but  even  from  the  suspicion  of  it.  This  point  I 
thought  proper  briefly  to  notice;  that  the  master  and  his  school  should  be  clear 
of  gross  vice,  I  do  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  intimate.  And  if  there  is  any 
father  who  would  not  shrink  from  flagrant  vice  in  choosing  a  tutor  for  his  son, 
let  him  be  assured  that  all  other  rules,  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  lay  down 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  youth,  are,  when  this  consideration  is  disregarded,  useless  to 
him. 

Nor  is  the  opinion  of  those  to  be  passed  in  silence,  who,  even  when  they 
think  boys  fit  for  the  professor  of  rhetoric,  imagine  that  he  is  not  at  once  to  be 
consigned  to  the  most  eminent,  but  detain  him  for  some  time  under  inferior 
teachers,  with  the  notion  that  moderate  ability  in  a  master  is  not  only  better 


*  Sach  u  !■  given  bj  spectators  in  the  tbe&tre. 
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adapted  for  beginning  ixiBtniction  in  ai%  but  easier  for  com|ireheiision  and  imita« 
tion,  as  well  as  less  disdainful  of  undertaking  the  trouble  of  the  elements.  On 
this  head  I  think  no  long  labor  neoessaiy  to  show  how  much  better  it  is  to  be 
imbued  with  the  best  instructions,  and  how  much  difficulty  is  attendant  on 
eradicating  &ults  which  have  onoe  gained  ground,  as  double  duty  iaUs  on  6U0> 
ceeding  masters,  and  the  task  indeed  of  unteaching  is  heavier  and  more  im- 
portant tlrnn  that  of  teaching  at  first  Accordingly  they  say  that  Timotheus,  a 
fiunous  instructor  in  playing  the  flute^  was  accustomed  to  ask  as  much  more  pay 
from  those  whom  another  had  taught  as  from  those  who  presented  themselvee 
to  him  in  a  state  of  ignorance.  The  mistakes  committed  in  tlie  matter,  how- 
ever, are  two ;  one,  that  people  think  inferior  teachers  sufficient  for  a  time,  and, 
fh>m  having  an  easily  satisfied  appetite,  are  content  with  their  instructions; 
(Buch  supineness,  though  deserving  of  reprehension,  would  yet  be  in  some 
degree  endurable,  if  teachers  of  that  class  taught  only  worse^  and  not  less ;)  the 
other,  which  is  even  more  common,  that  people  imagine  that  those  who  have 
attained  eminent  qualifications  for  speaking  will  not  descend  to  inferior  matters, 
and  that  this  is  sometimes  the  case  because  they  disdain  to  bestow  attention  on 
minuter  points,  and  sometimes  because  they  can  not  give  instruction  in  them. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  consider  hun,  who  is  unwilling  to  teach  little  things,  in 
the  number  of  preceptors;  but  I  argue  that  the  ablest  teachers  can  teach  little 
things  best,  if  they  will;  first,  because  it  is  likely  that  he  who. excels  others  in 
eloquence,  has  gained  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which 
men  attain  eloquence ;  secondly,  because  method,  which,  with  the  best  qualified 
instructors,  is  always  plainest,  is  of  great  efficacy  in  teaching;  and  lastly, 
because  no  man  rises  to  such  a  height  in  greater  things  that  lesser  fade  entirely 
ih>m  his  view.  Unless  indeed  we  believe  that  though  Phidias  made  a  Jupiter 
well,  another  might  have  wrought,  in  better  style  than  he,  the  accessories 
to  the  decoration  of  the  work;  or  that  an  orator  may  not  know  how  to 
speak ;  or  that  an  eminent  physician  may  be  unable  to  cure  trifling  ailments. 

Is  there  not  then,  it  may  be  asked,  a  certain  height  of  eloquence  too  elevated 
fbr  the  immaturity  of  boyhood  to  comprehend  it?  I  readily  oonfess  that  there 
is ;  but  the  eloquent  professor  must  also  be  a  man  of  sense,  not  ignorant  of 
teaching,  and  lowering  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner;  as  any  fast 
walker,  if  he  should  happen  to  walk  with  a  child,  would  give  him  his  hand, 
relax  his  pace,  and  not  go  on  quicker  than  his  companion  could  follow.  What 
shall  be  said,  too,  if  it  generally  happens  that  instructions  given  by  the  most 
learned  are  far  more  easy  to  be  understood,  and  more  perspicuous  than  those  of 
others?  For  perspicuity  is  the  chief  virtue  of  eloquence,  and  the  less  ability  a 
man  has,  the  more  he  tries  to  raise  and  swell  himself  out,*  as  those  of  short 
stature  exalt  themselves  on  tip-toe,f  and  the  weak  use  most  threats.  As  to 
those  whose  style  is  inflated,  displaylDg  a  vitiated  taste,  and  who  are  fond  of 
sounding  words,  or  faulty  from  any  other  mode  of  vicious  affectation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  labor  under  the  fault,  not  of  strength,  but  of  weakness,  as 
bodies  are  swollen,  not  with  health,  but  with  disease,  and  as  men  who  have 
erred  firom  the  straight  road  generally  make  stoppages.  Accordingly,  the  less 
able  a  teacher  is,  the  more  obscure  will  he  be. 

*  In  allasion,  perhaps,  to  the  fable  of  the  frog  aud  the  oz,  Phasdr.,  t.  24. 
t  Stafurt  brevea  in  digiio$  eriguntur.    An  illu»tration  borrowed  by  Johnson  lu  his  ''Z^fc 
9f  arojf,'"  who,  he  says,  is  "tall  by  waUcing  on  tiptoe." 
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It  has  not  escaped  my  memoiy,  that  I  said  in  the  preoediDg  book,  (when  I 
oheenred  that  education  in  schools  was  preferable  to  that  at  home,)  that  pupils 
commencing  their  studies,  or  but  little  advanced  in  them,  devote  themselyes 
more  readily  to  imitate  their  school-fellows  than  their  master,  such  imitation 
being  more  easy  to  them.  This  remark  may  be  understood  by  some  in  such  a 
sense,  that  the  opinion  which  I  now  advocate  may  appear  inoonasteDt  with  that 
which  I  advanced  before.  But  suoh  inoonsistency  wiU  be  &r  from  me;  for 
what  I  then  said  is  the  very  best  of  reasons  why  a  boy  should  be  consigned  to 
the  best  possible  instructor,  because  even  the  pupils  under  him,  being  better 
taught  than  those  under  inferior  masters,  will  either  speak  in  such  a  manner  as 
it  may  not  be  objectionable  to  imitate,  or,  if  they  commit  any  fiuilts,  will  be 
immediately  corrected,  whereas  the  less  learned  teacher  will  perhaps  praise 
even  what  is  wrong,  and  cause  it^  by  his  judgment,  to  recommend  itself  to 
those  who  listen  to  it.  Let  a  master  therefore  be  excellent  as  well  in  eloquence 
as  in  morals ;  one  who,  like  Homer's  "•  FhoeniXj^^*  may  teach  his  pupil  at  once  to 
speak  and  to  act 

STUDIES  ADAPTED  TO  FECULXAJBITIES  OF  PUPILS. 

It  is  generally,  and  not  without  reason,  regarded  as  an  excellent  quality  in  a 
master  to  observe  accurately  the  differences  of  ability  in  those  whom  he  has 
undertaken  to  instruct,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  nature  of  each 
particularly  inclines  him ;  for  there  is  in  talent  an  incredible  variety ;  nor  are 
the  forms  of  the  mind  fewer  than  those  of  the  body.  This  may  be  understood 
even  from  orators  themselves,  who  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in  their  style 
of  speaking,  that  no  one  is  like  another,  though  most  of  them  have  set  them- 
selves to  imitate  those  whom  they  admired.  It  has  also  been  thought  advanta- 
geous by  most  teachers  to  instruct  each  pupil  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cherish  by 
learning  the  good  qualities  inherited  from  nature,  so  that  the  powers  may  be 
assisted  in  their  progress  towards  the  object  to  which  they  chiefly  direct  them- 
selves. As  a  master  of  palaestric  exercises,  when  he  enters  a  gymnasium  full 
of  boys,  is  able,  after  trying  their  strength  and  comprehension  in  every  possible 
way,  to  decide  for  what  kind  of  exercise  each  ought  to  be  trained ;  so  a  teacher 
of  eloquence,  they  say,  when  he  has  clearly  observed  which  boy's  genius  de- 
lights most  in  a  concise  and  polished  manner  of  speaking,  and  which  in  a 
spirited,  or  grave,  or  smooth,  or  rough,  or  brilliant,  or  elegant  one,  will  so  ao- 
oommodate  his  instructions  to  each,  that  he  will  be  advanced  in  that  depart- 
ment in  which  he  shows  most  ability;  because  nature  attains  tar  greater  power 
when  seconded  by  culture ;  and  he  that  is  led  contrary  to  nature,  can  not  make 
due  progress  in  the  studies  for  which  he  is  unfit,  and  makes  those  talents,  for 
the  exercise  of  which  he  seemed  bom,  weaker  by  negleoting  to  cultivate 
them. 

This  opinion  seems  to  me  (for  to  him  that  follows  reason  there  is  free  exercise 
of  judgment  even  in  opposition  to  received  persuasions)  just  only  in  part.  To 
distinguish  peculiarities  of  talent  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  to  make  choice 
of  particular  studies  to  suit  them,  is  what  no  man  would  discountenance.  For 
one  youth  will  be  fitter  for  the  study  of  history  than  another;  one  will  be 
qualified  for  writing  poetry,  another  fbr  the  study  of  law,  and  some  perhaps  fit 
only  to  be  sent  into  the  fields.    The  teacher  of  rhetoric  will  decide  in  accord- 

*  Iliad,  \x.  431 
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anoe  with  these  peculiaritiee,  just  as  the  master  of  the  pakutra  will  make  one 
of  his  pupils  a  runner,  another  a  boxer,  another  a  wrestler,  or  fit  him  for  anj 
of  the  exercises  that  are  practiced  at  the  sacred  games. 

TEACHXB8  SHOULD  BE  BKGARDED  BT  THEIB  PUPILS  AS  PARENTS. 

Having  spoken  thus  fully  concerning  the  duties  of  teachers,  I  give  pupils,  for 
the  present,  only  this  one  admonition,  that  they  are  to  love  their  tutors  not  less 
than  their  studies,  and  to  regard  them  as  parents,  not  indeed  of  their  bodies, 
but  of  their  minds.  Such  affection  contributes  greatly  to  improvement,  for 
pupils,  under  its  influence,  will  not  only  listen  with  pleasure,  but  will  believe 
what  is  taught  them,  and  will  desire  to  resemble  their  instructors.  They  will 
oome  together,  in  assembling  for  school,  with  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ;  they 
will  not  be  angry  when  oorrected,  and  will  be  delighted  when  praised;  and 
they  will  strive,  by  their  devotion  to  study,  to  become  as  dear  as  possible  to  the 
master.  For  as  it  is  the  duty  of  preceptors  to  teach,  so  it  is  that  of  pupils  to 
show  themselves  teachable ;  neither  of  these  duties,  else,  will  be  of  avail  with- 
out the  other.  And  as  the  generation  of  man  is  effected  by  both  parents,  and 
as  you  will  in  vain  scatter  seed,  unless  the  furrowed  ground,  previously  softened, 
cherish  it,  so  neither  can  eloquence  come  to  its  growth  unless  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  him  who  communicatee  and  him  who  receives. 

BOTS  CAPABLE  OF  MUCH  STUDY,   IF  THE  SUBJECTS  ABB  TABIED. 

The  hours  of  the  day  may  be  divided  among  different  kinds  of  study,  especially 
as  variety  itself  refreshes  and  recruits  the  mind,  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
is  more  annoying  than  to  continue  at  one  uniform  labor.  Accordingly  writing 
la  relieved  by  reading,  and  tlie  tedium  of  reading  itself  is  relieved  by  changes 
of  subject  However  many  things  we  may  have  done,  we  are  yet  to  a  certain 
degree  fresh  for  that  which  we  are  going  to  begin.  Who,  on  the  contrary, 
would  not  be  stupified,  if  he  were  to  listen  to  the  same  teacher  of  any  art, 
whatever  it  might  be,  through  the  whole  day  ?  But  by  change  a  person  will 
be  recruited ;  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  food,  by  varieties  of  which  the 
stomach  is  re-invigorated,  and  is  fed  with  several  sorts  less  unsatisfactorily  than 
with  one.  Or  let  those  objectors  tell  me  what  other  mode  there  is  of  learning. 
Ought  we  to  attend  to  the  teacher  of  grammar  only,  and  then  to  the  teacher  of 
geometry  only,  and  cease  to  thmk,  during  the  second  course,  of  what  we  learned 
in  the  first?  Should  we  then  transfer  ourselves  to  the  musician,  our  previous 
studies  being  still  allowed  to  escape  us?  Or  while  we  are  studying  Latin, 
ought  we  to  pay  no  attention  to  Greek? 

The  temper  of  boys  is  better  able  to  bear  labor  than  that  of  men ;  for,  as 
neitlier  the  fitlls  of  children,  with  which  they  are  so  oAen  thrown  on  the  ground, 
nor  their  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  nor,  soon  afler,  constant  play,  and  run- 
ning all  day  hither  and  thither,  inconvenience  their  bodies  so  much  as  those  of 
adults,  because  they  are  of  little  weight,  and  no  burden  to  themselves,  so  their 
minds  likewise,  I  conceive,  suffer  less  from  fatigue,  because  they  exert  them- 
selves with  less  effort,  and  do  not  apply  to  study  by  putting  any  force  upon 
themselves,  but  merely  yield  themselves  to  others  to  be  formed. 
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The  checkered  experience  of  Ireland,'ita  dark  and  its  bright  sides, — 
^rros  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of  popular  educa- 
tbn.  It  commences,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  earliest  chroniclers, 
with  institutions  of  learning,  not  only  of  earlier  origin,  but  of  higher  repu- 
tation, than  any  in  England  or  Scotland,— institutions  which  were  resorted 
to  by  English  youth  for  instruction,  who  brought  back  the  use  of  letters 
to  their  ignorant  countrymen.  According  to  Bede  and  William  ot 
Malmesbury,  this  resort  commenced  even  so  early  as  the  seventh  century, 
and  these  youth  were  not  only  taught,  but  maintained  without  service  or 
reward.  The  great  college  of  Mayo  was  called  "  the  Mayo  of  the  Sax- 
ons," because  it  was  dedicated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  English  students, 
who  at  one  time  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  2000.  Bayle,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  historian  of  the  time,  pronounces  Ireland  "  the  most  civilized 
country  in  Europe,*  the  nursery  of  the  sciences"  from  the  eighth  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  her  own  writers  are  proud  of  pointing  to  the 
monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  the  college  of  Lismore,  and  the  forty  literary 
institutions  of  Borrisdole,  as  so  many  illustrative  evidences  of  the  early 
Intellectual  activity  and  literary  munificence  of  the  nation.  But  Ire- 
land not  only  abounded  with  higher  institutions,  but  there  were  connected 
with  monasteries  and  churches,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  teachers 
expressly  set  apart  ^  for  teaching  poor  scholars  gratis."  When  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  by  foreign  armies,  and  torn  by  civil  discord,  and  governed 
by  new  ecclesiastical  authorities,  set  up  by  the  conquerors,  and  not  in 
harmony  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  a  change  certainly  passed  over 
the  face  of  things,  and  there  follows  a  period  of  darkness  and  educational 
destitution,  for  which  we  find  no  relief  in  turning  to  the  history  of  English 
legislation  in  behalf  of  Ireland.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  darker  page  in  the 
whole  history  of  religious  intolerance  than  that  which  records  the  action 
and  legislation  of  England  for  two  centuries,  toward  this  ill-fated  country, 
in  this  one  particular.  Even  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  seems  to 
be  framed  to  carry  out  a  system  of  elementary  education  already  existing 
before  the  new  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  imposed  upon  the  country, 
was  intended  mainly  to  convert  Irishmen  into  Englishmen.     By  that 

*  ThMe  facts  are  Mated  on  the  aathoritj  of  a  apeech  of  Boa.  Thomaa  Wyae,  Id  the  lloiiae  of 
Cominone,  in  1836. 
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Statute,  every  archbishop  and  bishop  was  bound  to  see  that  every  clergy- 
man took  an  oath  "  to  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept,  a  school  to  learn  Englishi 
if  any  children  of  his  parish  came  to  him  to  learn  the  same,  taking  for  the 
keeping  of  tlie  said  school  such  convenient  stipend  or  salary  as  in  the  said 
land  is  accustomabiy  used  to  be  taken;"  and  both  higher  and  lower 
authorities,  archbishops  and  their  beneficed  clergymen,  are  subjected  to  a 
fine  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  fatal  error  in  this  and  in  all  subsequent 
legislation  and  associated  effort  for  education  in  Ireland,  until  the  last 
twi^nty  years,  was  its  want  of  nationality ;  the  schools  were  English  and 
Protestant,  and  the  people  for  whom  they  were  established  were  Irish  and 
Catholics,  and  every  effort,  by  legislation  or  education,  to  convert  Irishmen 
into  Englishmen,  and  Catholics  into  Protestants,  has  not  only  failed,  but 
only  helped  to  sink  the  poor  into  ignorance,  poverty  and  barbarism,  and 
bind  both  rich  and  poor  more  closely  to  their  faith  and  their  country. 
Every  system  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
stitutions, habits  and  convictions  of  the  people.  If  this  principle  had  been 
regarded  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ireland,  which  had  the  same,  if 
not  a  better  foundation  in  previous  habits  and  existing  institutions,  than 
either  Scotland  or  Germany,  would  have  had  a  system  of  parochial  schools 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  state,  but  supervised  by  the  clergy.  This 
was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Luther  and  Knox.  What  they  did  was  in 
harmony  with  the  convictions  and  habits  of  the  people.  So  strangely  was 
this  truth  forgotten  in  Ireland,  that  until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Cath- 
olics, who  constituted  four-fif\hs  of  the  population,  were  not  only  not  permitr 
ted  to  endow,  conduct,  or  teach  schools,  but  Catholic  parents  even  were  not 
permitted  to  educate  their  own  children  abroad,  and  it  was  made  an 
offense,  punished  by  transportation,  (and  if  the  party  returned  it  was 
made  high  treason,)  in  a  Catholic,  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant 
to  a  schoolmaster,  or  even  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  Such  a  law  as 
that  in  operation  for  a  century,  coupled  with  legal  disabilities  in  every 
form,  and  with  a  system  of  legislation  framed  to  benefit  England  at  the 
expense  of  Ireland,  ^ould  sink  any  people  into  pauperism  and  barbarism, 
especially  when  much,  if  not  most,  of  the  land  itself  was  held  in  fee  by 
foreigners,  or  Protestants,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  and  labor  were 
expended  on  swarms  of  church  dignitaries,  state  officials,  and  absentee 
landlords.  But  even  when  these  restrictions  on  freedom  of  education  and 
teaching  were  removed  in  1785,  the  grants  of  money  by  the  Irish  and  Im- 
perial Parliaments,  down  to  1825,  were  expended  in  supporting  schools 
exclusively  Protestant.  Upward  of  $7,000,000  were  expended  orf  the 
Protestant  Charter  Schools,  which  were  supported  by  a  society  which 
originated  in  1733,  on  the  alleged  ground  ''that  Protestant  English 
schools,  in  certain  counties  inhabited  by  Papists,  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  conversbn."  By  a  by-law  of  this  society,  the  advantages 
of  the  institutions  were  limited  exclusively  to  the  children  of  Catholic 
parents.  On  the  schools  of  the  "  Society  for  Discountenancing  Vice," 
which  originated  in  1792,  and  which  was  soon  converted  into  an  agency 
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ot  proselytism,  the  government  expended,  between  1800  and  1S27,  more' 
than  a  half  million  of  dollars.  In  1814,  the  schools  of  the  "  KlKiare  Place 
Society,"  began  to  receive  grants  from  the  Parliament,  which  amounted 
10  some  years  to  £50,000,  and  on  an  average  to  $25,000,  and  in  theaggre-' 
gate  to  near  $2,000.000 ;  and  yet  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  although 
more  liberal  than  any  which  preceded  it  were  so  applied  as  practically 
to  exclude  the  children  of  Catholics,  who  constituted,  in  1S30,  6,423,000, 
out  of  a  population  of  7,932,000. 

In  1806  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
tlie  state  of  all  schools,  on  public  or  charitable  foundations,  in  Ireland ;  who 
made  fourteen  reports.  In  their  last  report,  in  1812,  they  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all 
parliamentary  grants,  to  establish  schools,  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-qualified  masters,  to  prescribe  the  course  and  mode  of  education, 
to  select  text-books,  and  generally  to  administer  a  system  of  national 
education  for  Ireland.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  religious 
instruction,  the  commissioners  express  a  confident  conviction  that,  in  the 
selection  of  text-books,  "  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  introduce  not  only 
a  number  of  books  in  which  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  likely  to  make  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  youth- 
ful mind,  but  also  ample  extracts  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  themselves, 
an  early  acquaintance  with  which  it  deems  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
indeed  indispensable  in  forming  the  mind  to  just  notions  of  duty  and  sound 
principles  of  conduct ;  and  that  the  study  of  such  a  volume  of  extracts 
from  the  Sacred  Writings  would  form  the  best  preparation  for  that  more 
particular  religious  instruction  which  it  would  be  the  duty  and  inclination 
of  their  several  ministers  of  religion  to  give  at  proper  times,  and  in  other 
places,  to  the  children  of  their  respective  congregations." 

In  1824,  another  commission  was  instituted  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  difierent  schools  in  Ireland,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  funds,  and  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  extending  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the  benefit  of  education. 
This  commission  submitted  nine  reports,  concurring  generally  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1805. 

In  1828,  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  made  a  report  in  the  same  year,  in  which 
they  state  their  object  to  be  ^^  to  discover  a  mode  in  which  the  combined 
education  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  might  be  ceu*ried  on,  resting  upon 
religious  instruction,  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism."  The 
committee  therefore  recommend  the  appointment  of  aboard  of  education, 
with  powers  substantially  the  same  as  possessed  by  the  former  commis- 
sioners. The  following  resolution  presents  their  views  on  the  matter  of 
religious  education 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into 
efiect  thecombinea  literary  and  the  separate  religious  education  of  the  scholars, 
the  coarse  of  study  for  four  fixed  days  in  the  week  should  be  exclusively  moral 
and  literary ;  and  that,  of  the  two  remaining  days«  the  one  to  be  appropriated 
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solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Protestant  children,  the  other 
to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  each 
case  no  literary  instniction  to  be  given,  or  interference  allowed  on  the  part  ot 
the  teachers,  but  the  whole  of  the  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  under 
the  suoerintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  resnective  communions.  That  copies 
of  the  r^ew  Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  books  as  may  be  printea  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children, 
to  be  read  in  school.**,  at  such  times  of  separate  instruction  only,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  attending  clergyman : — the  establisihed  version  for  the  uae  ot 
the  Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  for  the  children  of  their  communion." 

In  1830,  the  subject  was  again  considered  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  no 
further  time  would  be  lost  in  giving  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  the  expen- 
sive and  protracted  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  of  1805  and  1825,  and 
of  the  committee  of  1828.  In  September,  1831,  Mr.  Wyse,  author  of  the 
able  volume  entitled  *^  Educational  Reform,"  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Ireland,  brought  in  a  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  national  education 
for  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  on  account  of  the  adjournment 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  announced, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  inten- 
tioQ  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Commission  of  National 
Education.  The  Board  were  soon  ailer  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Sadletr,  Rt  Hon.  A.  R.  Blake,  and 
R.  Holmes,  Esq., — three  Protestants,  two  Catholics,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Unitarian. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  now  been  in  existence  about 
eighteen  years.  During  that  time  they  have  encountered  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  able  but  ultra  zealots  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches ; 
but,  sustained  by  the  Government  under  the  administration  of  all  political 
parties,  they  have  gone  on  extending  their  operations,  and  accomplishing 
results  which  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  every  statesman  and 
educator.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  are  already  visible,  but  they  will  be 
"read  of  all  men'*  when  another  generation  comes  on  the  stage. 

The  following  are  among  the  results  of  their  measures : 
I.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  National 
Education,  or  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  system,  which 
knows  no  distinction  of  party  or  creed  in  the  children  to  whom  it  proffers 
its  blessing,  and  at  the  same  time  it  guarantees  to  parents  and  guardians 
of  all  communions,  according  to  the  civil  rights  with  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  invest  them,  the  power  of  determining  what  religious  instruction  the 
children  over  whom  they  have  authority  shall  receive,  and  it  prohibits  all 
attempts  at  enforcing  any,  either  on  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
dren, to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object 

"  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  the  Government  of  Ireland  labored 
to  promote  Protestant  education,  and  tolerated  no  other.  La>g)e  grants  of  pub- 
lic money  were  voted  for  having  children  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith, 
while  it  was  made  a  transportable  offense  in  a  Roman  Catholic  (and  if  the  party 
returned,  high  treason)  to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster, 
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or  eren  as  a  tatorin  a  private  family.*    Th«  acts  pas. 
lied  in  force  from  17(W  to  1782.    lliey  were  then  rep 

linued  to  vote  money  for  the  support  only  of  schooL -^ 

which  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Calfi 
Protestant,  antil  the  present  system  was  established." 

"The  principles  on  wjxich  they  were  conducted  rendered  them^l 
tent  exclusive  with  respect  either  to  Protestants  or  to  Roman  Catholic  ^^^ 
Catholic  schools  being  condacted  on  Roman  Catholic  principles,  were, 
coarse,  objectionable  generally  to  Protestants ;  while  Protestant  schools,  being 
conducted  on  Protestant  principles,  were  eoually  objectionable  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and  being  regarded  by  Roman  Catholics  as  adverse  establishments,  they 
tended,  when  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  and  supported  by  pnbiu: 
money,  to  excite,  in  the  bulk  of  the  population,  feelings  of  discontent  toward  the 
state,  and  of  alienation  from  it" 

"  From  these  defecU  the  National  Schools  are  free.  In  them  the  importance  of 
religion  is  constantly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  through  works 
calculated  to  promote  gcKxi  principles,  and  fill  the  heart  with  a  love  of  religion, 
bat  which  are  so  compiled  as  not  to  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  any  particular 
Class  of  Christians.  The  children  are  thus  prepared  for  those  more  strict  reli- 
gious exercises  which  it  is  the  peculiar  provmce  of  the  ministers  of  religion  to 
superintend  or  direct,  and  for  which  stated  times  are  set  apart  in  each  school, 
to  that  each  class  or  Christians  may  thas  receive,  separately,  such  religious 
instruction,  and  from  such  persons,  as  their  parents  or  pastorsmay  approve  or 
appoint.'* 

The  followiDg  Regulations  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Board 
have  aimed  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  religious  instruction  in  schools  com- 
posed of  different  denominations,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  political 
parties : 
As  io  Govemment  of  Schools  with  respect  to  Attendance  and  Religious  Instruction, 

"  1.  The  ordinary  school  business,  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever 
denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend,  is  to  embrace  a  specified 
number  of  hours  each  day. 

3.  Opportunities  are  to  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  each  school  for  receiving 
such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  of. 

3.  The  patrons  of  the  several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  reli- 
gious instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given  therein,  provided  that 
each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions ;  that  due  regard  be  had  to 
parental  right  and  authority ;  that,  accordingly,  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive, 
or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object;  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed,  that  no  cnild  shall  be  thereby, 
in  effect,  excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the 
school  affords.  Subject  to  this,  religious  instruction  may  be  given  either  during 
the  fixed  school-hours  or  otherwise. 

4.  in  schools,  toward  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contrib- 
uted, and  which  are,  therefore,  vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  national 
education,  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  intheschool- 
room,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there,  at  convenient 
times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  or  persons  shall 
have  signed  the  original  application  or  otherwise. 

5.  In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and 
books,  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine  whether  religious  instraction  shall  be 
given  in  the  school-room  or  not:  but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school-room, 
the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent 
thenu^elves  from  ihe  school,  at  reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
such  instruction  elsewhere. 

6.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  authorized,  or  Douay 
version,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  catechisms,  comes  within  the  rule  as  to  reli* 
gious  instruction. 

•Sm  8th  AniM,  e.  3,  andOth  WiUiam  ULc  1. 
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7.  The  rale  as  to  religious  Inslraction  applies  to  public  prayer  and  to  all 
other  religious  exercises. 

8.  The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  lessons  being  read  in 
any  of  the  national  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time 
of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  school  attended  by  childien  whose 
parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case,  the  Commis- 
sioners prohibit  the  u.%  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction, 
when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  lessons  or  not.  as  they  think  proper. 

9.  Whatever  arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion, must  be  pubUc^  notified  inthe  school-room,  in  order  that  those  children, 
and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parentsor  guardians  allow  them. 

10.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
church  to  w'hich  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communica- 
ting religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  Known  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

11.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory; 
but  the  titles  of  all  other  books  which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the 
ordinary  school  business,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners ;  and  none 
are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object ;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear 
to  them  to  contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  amtvum 
instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denomination. 

12.  A  registiy  is  to  be  kept  in  each  school  of  the  daily  attendance  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  the  average  attendance,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners." 

II.  The  Board  have  done  much  to  improve  the  literary  qualifications, 
and  profeBsional  knowledge,  and  skill  of  teachers,  ae  well  as  their  pecuniary 
condition,  and  by  a  judicious  system  of  classification  in  salaries,  and  re- 
warding cases  of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  success,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
self-education  throughout  the  whole  profession.  The  main  defect  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland  at  the  institution  of  the  Boctrd  was  the  incompetency 
of  the  teachers.  They  were  in  general  extremely  poor,  many  of  them 
were  very  ignorant,  and  not  capable  of  teaching  well  even  the  mere 
art  of  reading  and  writing ;  and  such  of  them  as  could  do  so  much,  were 
for  the  most  part  utterly  incapable  of  combining  instruction  in  it  with 
such  a  training  of  the  mind  as  could  produce  general  information  and  im- 
provement. One  of  the  first  and  main/ objects  of  the  Board  was,  and  conr 
tinues  to  be,  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  deserving  persons  of  the  right 
character,  to  qualify  themselves  properly  for  teaching,  and  then,  by  a  iTair 
prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
business  for  life,  with  a  holy  national  and  catholic  spirit  A  brief  notice 
of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  present  system  of  training  and  aid- 
ing teachers  in  Ireland  was  reached,  will  be  appropriate  to  the  design  of 
this  work.  The  earliest  indication  of  any  movement  in  the  educational 
history  of  Ireland,  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  was  in  1812. 

In  their  thirteenth  annusd  (for  1812)  report,  the  "•  Commissioners  for  in- 
quiring into  the  state  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foundations  in 
Ireland,"  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  as  the 
first  step  in  a  system  of  National  Education,  with  power  to  establish  a 
number  of  additional  or  supplementary  schools  to  those  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  they  be  "directed  and  required  to  apply  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  preparing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  masters  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  such  supplementary  schools  as  they  should  from 
time  to  tune  proceed  to  endow.*' 
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*We  have  already  adverted  to  the  deplorable  want  of  such  qaalification  in  a 
great  majority  of  those  who  now  teach  in  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  perni- 
cious consequences  arising  from  it;  their  ignorance,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  not  seldom  their  least  disqualification ;  and  the  want  of  proper  books  often 
combines  with  their  own  opinions  and  propensities  in  introducing  into  their 
schools  such  as  are  of  the  worst  tendency.  Even  for  schools  of  a  superior  de* 
'  seripiion,  and  under  better  control,  there  is  a  general  complaint  that  proper  mas- 
ters can  not  be  procared  without  much  difficulty ;  and  we  are  persuadol  that  a 
more  essential  service  could  not  be  rendered  to  the  State  than  bv  carrying  into 
eileci  a  practicable  mode  of  supplying  a  succession  of  well-qualified  instractort 
for  the  children  of  the  lower  classes." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commiasion  were  not  acted  upon,  but 
annual  gr^nta  were  aubaequentiy  made  to  the  Kildare  Place  School  So- 
ciety, which  were  applied  in  establishing  two  Model  Schools  in  DubliDi 
in  which  teachers,  intended  for  their  employment,  were  practised  in  the 
mechanism  and  methods  of  the  particular  system  of  teaching  encouraged 
by  that  society.  The  period  of  instruction,  or  rather  of  observation  and 
practice,  was  brief,  and  the  instruction  itself  amounted  to  but  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  evolutions  of  the  monitorial  system  of 
Dr.  Bell. 

In  1828,  R.  J.  Bryce,  Principal  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for  he- 
land,^  pp.  58,  presents  a  very  elaborate  argument  in  favor  of  legislative 
provision  for  the  education  of  teachers,  as  the  only  sound  basis  on  which 
a  system  of  public  instruction  for  Ireland  could  be  raised.  He  sums  up 
his  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that  a  man  who  understands  a  subject  must  be 
qualified  to  teach  it,  and  that  the  only  essential  attribute  of  an  instructor  is  to 
be  himself  a  good  scholar. 

3.  Even  those  who  are  aware  that  there  often  exists  a  difference  between  two 
teachers  as  to  ih; ir  power  of  communicating,  conceive  this  difference  to  be  of 
much  less  importance  than  it  really  is ;  and,  if  ever  they  take  the  trouble  to 
think  of  its  cau^te,  they  ascribe  it  to  some  mechanical  Amoar,  or  some  instinctive 
predisposition. 

3.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain,  that  when  a  man  has  acqnired  the  fullest 
and  most  profound  knowledge  of  a  subject,  he  is  not  yet  half  qualified  to  teach 
it  He  has  to  learn  how  to  communicate  bis  knowledge,  and  how  to  train  the 
young  mind  to  think  for  itself  And,  as  it  nsnally  happens  that  children  are 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  their  instructors,  who  become  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  their  morals,  every  teacher  ought  also  to  know  how  to  govern 
his  pupils,  and  how  to  form  virtuous  habits  in  their  minds.  And  this  skill  in 
eommunicaiing  knowUdgt^  and  in  managing  the  mindi  is  by  far  the  tnast  importani 
quaHJUalum  of  a  teacher . 

6.  Every  teadier,  before  entering  on  the  dnties  of  his  profession,  ought  there- 
fore to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Art  *  of  Education ;  that  is,  with  a 
system  of  mles  for  commtmicating  ideas,  and  forming  habits;  and  ought  toob- 

*  The  tuthor  thw  rafen  to  tn  artieto  in  No.  54  of  the  North  Anorieui  Boviow,  devotod  to  Mr. 
Cntor't  EiMy,  which  will  ho  foond  io  Another  part  of  this  work. 

**Tho  noeeMity  of  tomo  raruUr  provision  for  inrtruetinf  tooeher*  in  tho  Art  of  Toodiinf,  haa  bacoa 
to  be  felt  bj  all  thoM  who  take  an  enlaifod  end  rational  view  of  the  aubjeet  of  education.  The  fimt 
mde  eHar  wai  made  in  the  model  achoob  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  But  reflectinf  people  aoon  aaw  tha 
niter  inefficiency  of  this  mere  mechanical  traininf,  which  bean  the  same  relation  to  a  true  and 
latieoal  tjrstem  of  profeaaional  education  for  teaeherii,  that  the  alaam-enfine  of  the  Marqoia  of  Wor- 
eeater  bears  to  the  steam-enf  ine  of  Watt  Hints  to  this  purpose  we  have  met  with  in  various  plaoaa ; 
but  the  ffrst  regular  pnbHeation  on  the  subject  that  we  have  heard  of,  is  one  by  JAr.  J.  G.  Carter,  an 
American  writer,  wtth  which  we  ara  aequaioted  only  through  a  short  article  in  No.  LIV.  of  tha 
North  American  Review.  •  •  • 

In  short  we  raeommend  the  whole  of  this  aitiela  to  the  earelU  paraaal  of  Um  friends  of  rea/  tdmm 
tkm  la  Britain  and  Ireland.'*  « 
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tain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  shall  enable  him  to  andep> 
stand  the  reasons  of  those  rales,  and  to  apply  them  with  judgment  an  J  discre- 
tion to  the  great  diversity  of  dispositions  with  which  he  will  meet  in  the  courae 
of  his  professional  labors. 

6.  m  man  is  qualified  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  of  managing  the 
youthful  mind,  unless  his  own  mental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  and  invig- 
orated by  the  exercise  afforded  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  good  general  edu- 
cation. 

7.  Therefore,  a  legislature  never  can  succeed  in  establishing  a  good  system  of 
national  education,  without  making  some  provision  for  insuring  a  supply  of 
teachers  possessed  of  the  qualifications  specified  in  the  two  last  articles;  in 
order  to  which,  it  is  indispensably  necessary,  that  Professorships  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching  be  instituted ;  and  that  students,  placing  themselves  under  the  care 
of  such  professors,  be  required  to  have  previously  attained  a  good  general  edu- 
cation, and,  in  particular,  a  competent  Knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

In  1831,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland 
was  established.  In  a  letter  from  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  explaining  the  powers  and  objects  of  the  Board,  one  of  the 
objects  is  declared  to  be  "the  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Model 
School  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools,"  and  it  is 
made  a  condition  on  which  pecuniary  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  teacher, 
that  "  he  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a  Model  School  to 
be  established  in  Ireland." 

In  April,  1833,  two  Model  Schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females, 
were  established  by  the  Board,  and  two  courses  of  instruction  provided 
for  teachers  in  each  year,  to  continue  three  months  each.  In  1834,  steps 
were  taken  to  extend  both  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Training  Estab- 
lishment, as  set  forth  in  their  Report  for  1835. 

"  If  we  are  furnished  with  adequate  means  by  the  State,  not  only  for  training 
schoolmasters,  but  for  inducing  competent  persons  to  become  candidates  for 
teacherships,  through  a  fair  prospect  of  remuneration  and  advancement,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  new  class  of  schoolmasters  mav  be  trained, 
whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  morality, 
harmony,  and  good  order,  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

It  is  only  through  such  persons  that  we  can  hope  to  render  the  National 
Schools  successful  in  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  through  the  schools  committed  to  their  charge  that  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  their  influence  would  be  felt.  Living  in  friendly  habits  with  the 
people ;  not  greatly  elevated  above  them,  but  so  provided  for  as  to  be  able  to 
maintain  a  respectable  station ;  trained  to  good  nabits ;  identified  in  interest 
with  the  State,  and  therefore  anxious  to  promote  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  lawful 
authority ;  we  are  confident  that  they  would  prove  a  body  of  the  ulmost  value 
and  importance  in  promoting  civilization  and  peace. 

Formerly,  nothinu^  was  attempted  in  elementary  schools  further  than  to  com- 
municate the  art  oireading,  wnting,  and  arithmetic,  with  some  knowledge  of 
grammar,  geography,  and  history.  Latterlv,  teachers  have  made  use  ot  the 
reading  lessons  to  convey  information.  Writing  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  grammar,  and  composition,  and  also  to  the  fixing  of 
instruction  on  the  memory.  Arithmetic,  instead  of  being  taught  by  unexplained 
rales,  has  been  made  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  elements  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  and  training  the  mind  to  accuracy  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 
Reading-books  have  latterly  been  compiled  on  these  principles,  the  lessons 
being  so  selected  as  to  convey  the  elements  of  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects. And  this  introduction  of  intellectual  exercises  into  the  teaching  of  these 
elementary  arts,  has  been  found  to  produce  a  reflex  effect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  in  learning  the  arts  themselves.  Children  are  found  to  be  more  easily 
taught  to  read  when,  while  they  are  learning  to  pronounce  and  combine  sylla- 
bles and  words  into  sentences,' they  are  receiving  information.    Their  writing 
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proceeds  better  when,  while  they  are  learning  the  mechanical  art,  they  are 
learning  the  use  of  it;  and  ihey  become  belter  arithmeticians  when  the  princi- 
ples on  which  arithmetical  operations  are  founded  are  gradually  developed  to 
them. 

To  teach  upon  this  principle,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  not 
only  be  able  to  read,  and  spell,  and  write  well,  and  be  a  good  practical  arithme- 
tician, but  that  he  be  a  person  of  general  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  tne  subjects  treated  of  in  the  reading  lessons.  He  must 
know  much  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  lessons  themselves,  or  he  will  be 
totally  unable  to  explain  them  familiarly,  to  correct  the  mistakes  into  which 
his  pupils  fall,  and  answer  the  innumerable  questions  that  will  be  put  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  understanding  of  his  pupils  begins  4o  be  exercised  on  any  subject. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  teachers  should  not  merely  be  able  to  teacn  their 
pupils  to  read,  write,  and  to  conduct  schools  upon  an  approved  system  of  disci- 
pline, but  that  they  be  able  to  aid  in  forming  tne  minds  of  children,  and  directs 
ing  their  power  oi  reading  into  a  beneficial  channel.  The  power  of  reading  is 
frequently  lost  to  children,  and  even  becomes  a  source  of  corruption  and  mis- 
chief to  tnem,  because  they  have  never  been  directed  to  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and 
it  is  consequently  of  the  highest  importance  that,  while  they  are  taught  to  read, 
their  thoughts  and  Inclinations  should  have  a  beneficial  direction  given  to  theni. 
To  efiect  this,  manifestly  requires  a  teacher  of  considerable  skill  and  intelli- 
gence. 

To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  material  that  suitable  means  of 
instruction  should  be  provided  for  tno.se  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
office  of  teaching,  and  that  jpersons  of  character  and  ability  should  be  induced 
to  seek  it  by  the  prospect  oiadequate  advantages. 

With  these  views,  we  propose  establishing  nve  Profes-^rships  in  our  training 
institution.  I.  Of  the  art  of  teaching  and  conducting  schools.  The  professor 
of  this  branch  to  be  the  head  of  the  institution.  II.  Of  conrposition.  English 
literature,  history,  geography,  and  political  economy.  III.  Of  natural  history 
in  all  iu«  branches.  Iv.  Of  mathematics  and  mathematical  science.  V.  Of 
mental  philosophy,  including  the  elements  of  logic  and  rhetoric  We  propose 
that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution,  who  does  not  previ- 
ously undergo  a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  entrance  course  to  be  appointed 
for  tnat  purpose ;  and  that  each  person  who  may  be  admitted  .shall  study  in  it 
for  at  least  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
school;  that  during  this  time,  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  already  specified,  and  be  practised  in  teaching  the  model 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  teaching. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  s:eneral  training  institution,  thirty- 
two  district  Model  Schools  should  be  established,  being  a  number  equal  to  that 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland;  that  those  Model  Schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior  remu- 
neration to  those  charged  with  the  general  or  Primary  Schools;  and  that,  here- 
aAen  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should  undergo 
a  preparatory  training  in  one  of  them. 

We  think  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  Model  School  should  be  .£100  a 
year,  and  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  having  a  salary  of  je50  a  year 
each. 

We  consider  that  the  teacher  of  each  Primary  School  should  have  a  certain 
salary  of  je35  a  year;  and  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  time  being  should  be 
authorized  to  award  annually  to  each  a  further  sum,  not  exceeding  je5,  provided 
they  shall  see  cause  for  doing  so  in  the  Inspector's  report  of  his  general  conduct, 
and  the  character  of  the  school  committed  to  him.  We  are  also  of  opinion 
that  each  teacher  should  be  furnished  wiih  apartments  adjoining  the  school." 

By  the  parliamentary  grants  of  1835  and  1836,  the  Board  were  enabled 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Model  School,  and  Training  Department,  in  Marlborough  street, 
Dublin,  which  were  completed  in  1838.  To  this,  in  1839,  was  added  a 
Model  Farm,  and  School  of  Agriculture,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dublin,  where  the  male  teachers  are  lodged,  and  where  they 
receive  a  course  of  instruction  in  agricultural  science  and  practice. 
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The  training  department  was  at  first  intended  for  sehoolmaatera ;  but 
in  1840,  through  the  munificent  donation  of  £1000,  by  Mrs.  Drummond, 
for  this  special  purpose,  and  an  appropriation  of  a  like  amount  by  the 
Government,  a  suitable  building  was  erected  in  connection  with  the  Model 
School  in  Marlborough  street,  for  the  training  of  female  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching,  schoolmistresses  are  instructed  in  plain  needlework,  in  the 
art  of  cutting  out  and  making  up  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel,  in 
the  arts  of  domestic  economy,  such  as  cottage  cookery,  washing,  ironing, 
mangling,  and  other  useful  branches  of  household  management 

The  Commissioners  have  recently  erected  in  Dublin  subsidiary  Model 
Schools,  where  temporary  courses  of  instruction  are  given  to  teachers 
already  connected  with  National  Schools. 

In  connection  with,  and  in  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  central  Training 
Establishment,  a  system  of  Primary  Model  Schools  in  each  district  into 
which  the  country  is  divided,  is  commenced.  To  several  of  these  schools 
a  residence  for  the  teacher,  and  land  for  a  Model  Farm,  are  annexed.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  make  these  District  Model  Schools  the  residence  of 
the  inspector,  and  depots  for  a  supply  of  school  books,  apparatus,  and 
requisites  for  the  schools  of  the  district  Respecting  these  Model  Schools 
and  Training  Department,  the  Board  remark  in  1848 : 

"  Our  training  establishments  coniinae  in  a  prosperous  5tate.  We  have 
trained,  during  the  year,  and  supported  at  the  pablic  expense,  234  national 
teachers,  of  whom  137  were  males  and  87  were  females.  We  also  trained  14 
teachers  not  connected  with  National  Schools,  and  who  maintained  tliemselves 
during  their  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools.  Of  the  224  teachers  of  National 
Schools  trained  daring  the  year,  9  were  of  the  Established  Church,  37  Presby- 
terians, 3  Dissenters  ofother  denominations,  and  175  Roman  Catholics.  Tne 
total  number  of  male  and  female  teachers  trained,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  proceedings  to  the  3 1st  of  December,  1847,  is  2,044.  We  do  not  include  in 
this  n  umber  those  teachers  who  are  not  connected  with  National  Schools. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers  we  have  to  obser\re,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  each  successive  year  strengthens  our  conviction  of  its  importance.  It 
is  vain  to  expect  that  the  National  &>chools,  established  in  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
will  ever  be  effectively  conducted,  or  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  ma- 
terially improved,  until  a  sufficient  number  of  well-paid  masters  and  mistresses 
can  be  supplied,  thoroughly  qualified,  by  previous  training,  to  undertake  the 
office  of  teachers,  and  feeling  a  zealous  interest  in  promoting  the  great  objects 
of  their  profession . 

We  have  observed,  with  satisfaction,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance, manners,  and  attainments  of  every  successive  class  of  teachers,  who  come 
up  to  be  trained  in  our  Normal  establishment.  With  reference  to  the  two  last 
classes,  we  have  ascertained  that  34  teachers  in  the  last,  and  73  in  the  present, 
bad  been  originally  educated  as  pupils  in  National  Schools.  It  is  from  this  de- 
scription of  persons,  to  whom  the  practice  of  instructing  others  has  been  familiar 
from  their  childhood,  that  we  may  expect  to  procure  the  most  intelligent  and 
skillful  teachers,  to  educate  the  rising  generation  of  Ireland. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the  good  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  the  teachers  of  different  religious  denominations  residing  together  in 
our  trainin?  establishment,  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever  during  the 
last  vear  of  extraordinary  public  excitement. 

Whilst  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement  of  th<»  children  in 
our  Model  Schools,  in  the  various  branches  of  their  secular  education,  the  par- 
amount duly  of  giving  to  them,  and  the  teachers  in  training,  religious  instruc- 
tion, has  no't  been  neglected  by  those  intrusted  with  that  duty.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject we  deem  it  expedient  to  republish  the  statement  made  in  our  Report  of  last 
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jear,  which  is  as  toUows: — '*The  arrangements  for  the  separate  religions  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  all  persuasions  attending  these  schools,  and  also  of 
the  teachers  in  training,  continue  to  be  carried  into  effect  every  Tuesday,  under 
the  respective  clergymen,  with  punctuality  and  satisfaction.  Previously  to  the 
arrival  of  the  clergymen,  each  of  the  teachers  in  training  is  employed  in  giving 
catechetical  and  other  religioi»  instruction  to  a  small  class  of  children  belong- 
ing to  his  own  communion.  These  teachers  attend  their  respective  places  of 
worship  on  Sundays ;  and  every  facility  is  given,  both  before  and  after  Divine 
service,  as  well  as  at  other  times,  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  under  the 
directions  of  their  clergy.' " 

III.  They  have  not  only  increased  the  number  of  ordinary  elementary 
Bchoole,  but  they  have  established  and  aided  a  number  of  special  schools 
of  different  grades,  pre-eminently  calculated  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. 

1.  Evening  Schoolt,  The  experiment  was  commenced  at  Dublin, 
under  the  direct  inspection  of  the  Board,  and  was  conducted  to  their  satis- 
faction.   They  thus  refer  to  the  subject  in  their  report  for  1847 : 

"The  average  attendance  of  the  Evening  School  on  our  premises  in  Marlbo- 
rough street,  Dublin,  during  the  past  year,  was  about  200,  composed  partly  of 
bovs  who  could  not  attend  school  during  the  day,  and  partly  of  adults. 

The  anxiety  evinced  by  boys,  and  by  young  men  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  to  participate  in  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  school,  confirms 
our  opinion  that  such  institutions,  if  well  conducted,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  working  classes ;  and  that,  if  established  in  large  towns,  or  in 
poj)ulons  localities  adjoining  them,  they  will  form  an  important  step  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  artisan  bietween  the  common  National  School  and  the  Mechanics' 
Institution.  After  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  humble  laborer  and  the  tradesman, 
will  find  in  Evening  Schools  the  means  of  literary  and  moral  improvement,  and 
a  protection  against  temptations  to  which,  at  their  age,  this  class  of  persons  are 
peculiarly  exposed. 

We  received  during  the  year  numerous  applications  for  aid  to  Evening 
Schools,  the  majority  of  whicn  we  rejected,  being  of  opinion  that  our  grants  for 
this  purpose  should  as  yet  be  confined  to  large  towns,  in  which  trade  and  manu- 
factures are  extensively  carried  on,  and  where  alone  we  at  present  possess  the 
means  of  inspection.  We  made  grants  to  twelve  Evening  Schools  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  applications  for  assistance  will 
gradually  increase.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we  snail  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  ascertain  that  the  Evening  Schools  are  properly  conducted,  and  that  the  sys- 
tem of  education  carried  on  m  them,  is  adapted  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  others,  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  toe  special  in- 
struction which  their  several  trades  and  avocations  require." 

2.  Workhouse  Schoola.  The  children  of  families  provided  for  in  work- 
houses, under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland,  are  gathered  into 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Board.  In  1847  there  were  104  of  these 
schools,  for  which  the  Board  propose  the  following  vigorous  measures  of 
improvement : 

"  1.  That  the  minimum  rate  of  salary  to  male  teachers,  in  addition  to  apart- 
ments and  rations,  shall  be  £30  a  year*,  and  to  female  teachers  £05,  exclusive 
of  any  gratuity  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

2.  That  no  teacher  shall  be  required  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  more 
than  from  80  to  100  children ;  and  that  assistant  teachers  be  provided,  at  lower 
salaries,  when  the  daily  average  attendance  considerably  exceeds  100. 

3.  That  in  female  schools,  when  the  number  of  pupils  considerably  exceeds 
100,  a  work-mistress  be  engaged,  in  addition  to  the  principal  teacher,  to  instruct 
the  children  in  the  various  branches  of  plain  needlework,  and  in  the  art  of  cut- 
ting out,  and  making  up  articles  of  female  wearing  apparel. 

4.  That  the  whole  time  of  the  teachers  shall  be  devoted  to  the  literary,  moral, 
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and  inda9tria1  education  of  the  children,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  them, 
duria?  the  hours  of  recreation  and  manual  lahor. 

5.  That  Evening  Schools  be  opened  for  the  instmciion  of  the  adult  paupers, 
and  of  such  of  the  pupils  of  the  day  schools,  as  it  may  be  practicable  and  desi^ 
able  to  have  in  attenciance  for  two  hours  each  evening.  The  Evening  Schools 
to  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools. 

6.  That  the  number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  in  each  school-room  be 
so  regulated,  as  that  a  space  of  at  least  six  square  feet  be  allowed  for  each 
child. 

7.  That  every  Workhouse  School,  in  connection  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  be  supplied  with  suitable  furniture  and  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  models  to  be  furnished  by  ihem. 

8.  That  each  Workhouse  School,  on  its  coming  into  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  be  gratuitously  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete outfit  of  books,  maps,  stationery,  &c,  and  that  afunher  supply  be  granted 
afterward,  at  stated  periods. 

9.  That  two  of  the  local  Guardians  be  requested  to  visit  the  schools  weekly, 
and  report  once  a  month  to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  This  duty  might  be  ren- 
dered less  onerous,  if  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the  Board  in  rotation. 

10.  That  in  order  to  provide  industrial  training  for  pauper-children,  a  suffi- 
cient quantitv  of  land  be  annexed  to  each  Workhouse,  to  be  cultivated  as  farms 
and  gardens  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  Agricultur- 
ists be  appointed,  to  the  most  deserving  of  whom  the  Comnussioners  of  National 
Education  will  award  gratuities  not  exceeding  j£15  each. 

11.  That  it  is  advisable,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  consolidate  two 
or  three  Unions,  and  to  establish  a  Central  Agricultural  School,  to  be  attended 
by  the  children  of  each." 

3.  Industrial  Schools.  The  Board  have  extended  aid  to  a  class  of 
schools  which  gather  in  children  who  can  not  ordinarily  be  induced  to 
attend  the  regular  day  schools,  and  who  need  special  care  and  training. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Board : 

*'  Claddah  Fishing  School^  County  Oahoay. — ^The  attendance  ha»  been,  sometimes,  orer 
500,  and  the  airerage  for  six  montliB  has  been  nearly  400.  I  regret  that  the  apparatus  re- 
qnislte  forsiving  an  extensive  course  of  instruction  on  practice  of  navigation  has  nol 
been  provided,  and  that  there  are  no  funds  available  for  this  purpose. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  female  schools,  36  ^irls  have  been  employed  in  the  industrial 
n)ora  at  spinning  and  net-making  ;  and  in  providing  materials  and  making  trifling  dona- 
tions to  children,  £66  Is.  Qd.  have  Iwen  nearly  expended.  The  schools  are  in  a  much 
better  state  than  1  expected  them  to  be,  the  merit  of  which  must  be  attributed  to  the 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  attention  of  the  manager,  and  rev.  gentlemen  of  the  Caddah 
convent." 

4.  AgricuHurcd  Schoola,  In  accordance  with  the  wise  policy  which 
has  characterized  all  the  measures  of  the  Board,  of  trying  all  new  exper- 
iments under  their  own  inspection,  and  of  exhibiting  a  working  plan,  the 
Board  first  established  a  Model  Farm  and  Agricultural  School  at  Glas- 
nevin,  in  connection  with  the  Training  Establishment  in  Dublin,  &nd 
aflerward  attached  an  ordinary  National  School  to  the  establishment  at 
Glasnevin,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  industrial  training  suited  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  the  locality,  could  be  united  with  literary 
instruction.    As  to  the  results  the  Board  remark : 

"  It  has  proved  that  literary  instruction  and  practical  instruction  in  garden- 
ing, to«^ther  with  some  knowledge  of  agriculture,  may  be  successfully  commu- 
nicated to  boys  in  a  National  School  by  one  master,  provided  he  be  zealous  and 
skillful.  No' difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  inducing  a  limited  number  of 
the  advanced  boys  to  work  in  the  garden  two  hours  each  day.  after  the  ordinary 
school  business.'  The  scholars  composing  the  Indui^trial  class  are  paid  six- 
pence a  week  each  for  their  labor;  and  the  produce  of  the  garden  is  valued  to 
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the  Commissioners,  at  the  current  market  prices,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers 
and  domestics,  in  the  male  and  female  trainmg  establishments :  an  account  is 
kept  bj  the  teacher  of  the  receipts  as  well  as  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 
Oar  masters  in  training  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  model  of  what  a 
small  village  school  ought  to  be  in  a  rural  district,  and  how  far  it  is  practicable, 
under  one  and  the  same  master,  to  unite  literary  and  industrial  education. 
The  boys  employed  in  cultivating  the  garden  attend  daily,  together  with  the 
teachers  in  training,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
mre,  as  well  as  of  gardening.  The  practical  information  they  thus  acquire, 
and  the  habits  of  industry  to  which  they  become  accustomed,  can  not  fail  to  be 
highly  serviceable  to  them  in  after  life,  it  will  be  a  subject  for  future  consid- 
eration, whether  this  arrangement  for  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  the  garden 
might  not  be  :«o  altered,  as  to  place  under  each  of  the  pupils  a  small  allorment, 
which  he  shall  be  required  to  cultivate,  being  permitted  to  receive  a  portion  of 
theprofii derived  from  his  industry. 

We  conceive  that  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  upon  Ireland  than  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  every  country  parish.  They  would  not  only 
be  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  classes  themselves,  but  would 
tend  materially  to  remove  the  prejudices  existing  amongst  many  respectable 
farmers,  against  the  mere  literary  education  of  the  peasantry.  Schools  of  this 
description  would  prove,  by  the  combination  of  intellectual  with  industrial 
training,  that  not  only  are  tne  understandings  of  the  youn«  developed  by  this 
species  of  education,  but  their  bodies  formed  and  disciplined  to  habits  of  useful 
and  skillful  labor." 

After  training  up  teachers  competent  to  conduct  Agricultural  Schools, 
and  showing  them  a  working  model  of  such  a  school,  and  also  of  an  ordi- 
nary school  in  which  agriculture  was  introduced  as  a  study  and  an  exer- 
cise, the  Board  proceeded  to  establish  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  pub- 
lish Agricultural  Class  Books,  and  promote  the  study  of  agriculture  in  all 
the  schools  under  their  care,  in  appropriate  situations.  In  their  Report 
for  1847  they  remark : 

"We  had  in  operation  on  the  31st  of  December,  1847,  seven  Model  Agricul- 
tural Schools;  and  we  have  made  building  grants  of  £200  each  to  ten  others  of 
this  class,  some  of  which  are  in  progress.  In  addition  to  those  schools,  there 
are  twelve  other  Agricultural  Schools  to  which  small  portions  of  land  are 
attached;  and  to  the  masters  of  these  we  pay  an  additional  salary  of  £5  per 
annum  for  their  agricultural  services;  and  other  emolmnents  are  secured  to 
them  by  the  local  managers.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  jear, 
several  applications  have  been  received  for  aid  both  to  Model  and  ordmary 
Agricnltural  Schools ;  so  that  we  hope  to  announce,  in  our  next  Report,  the 
establishment  of  a  greater  number. 

We  have  published  an  Agricultural  Class  Book  for  the  use  of  the  advanced 
pnpils  attending  the  National  Schools,  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  read  by  all 
the  pupils  capable  of  understanding  its  contents.  ■  The  object  of  this  little  work 
is  to  explain,  in  as  simple  language  as  possible,  the  best  mode  of  managing  a 
small  farm  and  kitchen  garden.  Appended  to  it  are  Introductory  exercises,  in 
which  the  scholars  should  be  examined  by  the  teachers.  In  order  to  render  the 
lessons  attractive,  they  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  calcula* 
ted  to  arrest  the  atienuon  of  young  readers.  This  reading  book  is  not,  however, 
designed  as  an  agricultural  manual  for  our  teachers.  We  propose  to  supply 
this  want  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  agricultural  works,  rising  from  the 
simplest  elementary  book,  to  scientific  leaching  of  a  high  character,  and  com- 
prehending various  branches  of  practical  knowledge,  bearing  upon  the  subjec 
of  agricultural  instruction.  We  distributed  last  year,  amongst  our  teachers,  a 
variety  of  cheap  and  useful  tracts,  relating  to  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  providing  against  the  dearth  of  food :  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  cir- 
culating, amongst  ourmasters,  several  other  elementary  treatises  on  husbandry, 
recently  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
containing  much  valuable  information. 

In  a  limited  number  of  larfie  National  Schools,  situated  in  rural  districts,  we 
intend  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction,  subject  to  the  following  conditions 
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If  ihe  manager  of  a  National  School  of  this  description,  or  any  respectabla 
person  of  whom  he  approves,  shall  annex  to  it  a  farm  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  and 
ereei  the  necessary  larm  buildings  thereon,  without  requiring  any  grant  from 
OS  toward  building,  repairs,  the  purchase  of  stock,  or  the  payment  of  rent,  we 
propose  in  such  cases  to  pay  the  Agricultural  teacher  a  salary  not  exceeding 
XSO  per  annum. 

We  shall  leave  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
farm  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  to  the  manager  of  the  school,  should  he 
also  be  the  owner  of  the  land.  All  we  shall  require  will  be,  that  the  teacher  be 
eompetent,  in  the  opinion  of  our  Agricultural  Inspector,  to  manage  the  farm 
according  to  the  most  improved  system;  and  that  he  shall  instruct  daily,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  a  sufficient  number  of  advanced  boys,  who 
shall  be  in  attendance  at  the  adjoinin|f  National  School.  Our  Ag|f:icultural 
Inspector  will  be  required  to  report  halfVearly  whether  the  farm  has  been  con- 
ducted to  his  satisfaction,  and  whether  tne  regulations  which  we  shall  prescribe. 
for  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the  pupils  have  been  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  plan  we  have  now  explained  can  not  be  effectually  worked  by  our  ordi- 
narv  inspectors.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  our  Agricultural  Schools, 
including  our  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  should  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  person,  practically  conversant  with  agricultural  operations,  with  plans  of 
farm  buildings,  and  the  best  method  of  keeping  farming  accounts ;  and  who 
shall  be  competent  to  examine  and  report  on  the  system  of  agricultural  in- 
struction adopted  in  schools  of  this  description.  We  have,  accbniingly,  deter^ 
mined  upon  appointing  an  officer  to  discharge  those  important  duties.  With 
his  assistance,  we  shall  in  future  be  able  to  make  full  and  satisfactory  reports  to 
Parliament  or  the  agricultural  branch  of  our  system. 

In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  persons  qualified  to  conduct  (arms  and  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  we  have  resolved  upon  increasing,  from  twelve  to  twenty -four, 
the  number  of  agricultural  pupils,  who  compose  the  free  class,  at  our  Model 
Farm,  Glasnevin ;  also,  upon  increasing  to  the  same  extent  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural teachers  at  our  training  establishment  there.  We  shall  thus  have  a 
total  of  forty-eight  pupils  and  teachers,  who  will  be  all  under  instruction  at  the 
same  time. 

Our  agricultural  pupils  are  selected  from  the  best  qualified  of  our  pupils 
attending  our  several  Agricultural  Schools  throughout  Ireland ;  and  our  agri- 
cultural teachers  who  come  up  to  be  trained,  are  chosen  from  among  the  masters 
of  ordinary  National  Schools.  This  arrangement  is  calculated  to  accelerate 
the  diflfusion  of  agricultural  instruction  throughout  our  schools,  and,  generally, 
amongst  our  teacners. 

Though  convinced  that,  by  means  of  these  and  other  arrangements,  we  may 
become  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Education  in  Ire- 
land, we  feel  bound  to  stale  that  we  can  accomplish  little,  unless  our  efforts  be 
cordially  sustained  by  the  co-operation  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country. 
The  Agricultural  Schools  must,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  created  by  them,  and 
conducted  under  their  directions.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  expend 
much  money,  and  bestow  constant  care  upon  them.  The  salaries,  training^  and 
inspection,  furnished  by  the  state,  are  indispensable;  but  they  will  be  unavail- 
ing if  local  expenditure  and  exertions  do  not  supply  the  groundwork  upon  which 
the  assistance  of  Government  is  to  be  brought  into  operation." 

5.  School  Libraries,    From  the  following  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  that 

the  Board  are  about  to  adopt  the  educational  policy  of  New  York  and 

Massachusetta  in  extending  the  means  of  self-edacatioD  out  of  school 

hours,  and  beyond  the  period  of  school  attendance. 

"  The  want  of  School  Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  children  attending  our 
schools  has  been  long  felt.  To  compile  a  series  of  instructive  and  entertaining 
works  adapted  to  this  purpose,  would  occupy  a  verv  considerable  time,  an2 
require  the  assistance  of^many  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling  books 
suited  to  the  minds  of  children.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  adopted 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  selection  of  a  sufficient  number  from  those  already 
published.  Care  will  be  taken  that  they  are  unobfectionable  in  all  respects,  to 
the  members  of  every  religious  denoniiuation.  We  shall  buy  them  from  the 
publishers  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  sell  them  at  reduced  prices  to  such  of  tiie 
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Bumagers  of  oar  schools  as  maj  approve  of  their  being  lent  to  their  papUs. 
We  sbali  also  frame  regulations  ror  managing  the  School  Libraries  whea 
fonned,  which  will  insure  a  regular  delivery  and  return  of  the  books." 

IV.  The  Board  have  edded  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  more  than 
3000  school-houses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  by  contributing  an  amoun^ 
not  more  in  any  case  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  actually  expended.  The 
expenditure  in  Ireland  for  school-houses,  in  connection  with  the  Board,  up 
to  1850,  has  been  estimated  at  (2,500,000.  The  Commissioners  must  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  site,  size,  furniture,  material,  and  workmanlike  manner 
of  the  work  done,  before  the  payment  of  any  grant 

V.  The  Board  have  succeeded  in  publishing  and  introducing  a  valua- 
ble series  of  text  books,  maps  and  school  requisites,  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  furnished  for  a  first  supply,  and  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
gratuitously  to  each  school,  and  at  other  times  hdwo  coat  Great  pains 
have  been  taken  to  exclude  from  all  books  published  or  sanctioned  by 
them,  every  thing  of  a  sectarian  or  party  character,  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone  between  which  Ireland  has  been  for  two  centuries 
crushed.  The  publication  of  this  ''Irish  National  Series  of  School 
Books."  has  had  the  effect  already  to  reduce  the  price  of  all  school  books 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  lead  to  the  revision  of  most  of  the  stand- 
ing text  books,  in  order  to  compete  with  this  new  competitor  in  the  market 
In  their  Fourteenth  Report  (for  1847)  the  Board  remark : 

"  We  have  the  gratification  to  state  that  the  demand  for  oar  school-books,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  progressively  increasing.  Many  of  our  colonies, 
too,  have  been  supplied  dunng  ibe  year  with  large  qaantilies ;  and  in  some  of 
them  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  poor,  similar  in  its  general  charac- 
ter to  that  of  the  national  system  in  Ireland,  as  being  equally  adapted  to  a  pop- 
ulation of  a  mixed  character  as  to  their  religious  persuasions,  is  likely  to  be 
established.  We  have  sent  books  and  requisites  to  Australia,  British  Guiana, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 
A  complete  series  of  our  National  school-books  was  also  sent  to  Lord  Seaton, 
the  Governor  of  Corfu;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  be  translated,  at 
no  distant  period,  into  the  Greek  language,  for  the  use  of  children  attending 
schools  in  the  Ionian  Islands." 

VI.  The  Board  have  subjected  their  schools  to  a  system  of  thorough, 
periodical  and  intelligent  inspection,  by  which  all  abuses  and  deficiencies 
are  detected,  and  at  once  corrected  or  supplied,  and  a  stimulus  of  the  most 
powerful  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  all  of  the  teachers  in  any  way 
aided  by  the  Commissioners. 

Besides  three  head  inspectors  residing  at  Dublin,  for  local  duties  and 
special  business  abroad,  there  are  thirty-four  district  inspectors,  who  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  the  services  of  the  Board,  under  the  following 
regulations : 

*<  1.  The  comnussioners  do  not  take  the  control  or  regulation  of  anv  school, 
excepi  their  own  model  schools,  directly  into  their  own  hands,  but  leave  all 
schools  aided  by  them  under  the  authority  of  the  local  conductors.  The  in- 
spectors, therefore,  are  not  to  give  direct  orders,  as  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  re- 
specting any  necessary  ree^lations,  but  to  point  out  sucn  regulations  to  the 
conductors  of  the  school,  that  they  may  give  the  requisite  orders. 

2w  The  commissioners  require  that  every  National  School  be  inspected  by  the 
maptUcT  &[  the  district^  at  least  three  times  in  each  year. 
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3.  The  district  inspector,  on  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate  with  the 
patron  or  correspondent,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  information  concerning 
the  general  state  of  the  school,  aod  pointing  out  such  violations  ol*  rule,  or  de- 
fects, if  any,  as  he  may  have  observed ;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

4.  lie  is  to  examine  (he  visitors*  book,  or  daily  report  book,  and  to  transmit 
to  the  commissioners  copies  of  any  observations  made  therein  which  he  may 
consider  to  be  of  importance. 

5.  He  is  not  to  make  any  observation  in  the  book  except  the  date  of  his  visit, 
the  lime  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  the  school,  showing  the  precise  time  at 
which  it  commenced  and  the  precise  time  at  which  it  terminated ;  and  also  the  , 
number  of  scholars  present. 

6.  Upon  ordinary  occasions,  he  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended 
visit;  but  during  the  middle  term  of  the  year,  fiom  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st  of 
August,  when  the  inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previous 
arrangements  with  the  local  managers,  as  will  facilitate  the  attendance  of 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  pei-sons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools. 

7.  He  is  to  report  to  the  commissioners  the  result  of  each  visit,  and  to  use 
every  means  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  discipline,  management, 
and  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school. 

8.  He  is  to  examine  all  the  classes  in  succession,  in  their  different  branches 
of  study,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  ascenain  the  degree  and  etficifency  of  the  in- 
struction imparted. 

9.  He  is  to  examine  the  class  rolls,  register,  and  daily  report  book ;  and  to 
report  with  accuracy  what  is  the  actual  number  of  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion at  the  school,  and  what  is  the  daily  average  attendance. 

10.  He  is  to  receive  a  monthly  report  from  the  teacher  of  each  school,  and 
also  to  make  one  quarterly  himself  to  the  commissioners,  in  addition  to  his  or- 
dinary report  upon  the  school  after  each  visit. 

1 1.  He  is  also  to  supply  the  commissioners  with  such  local  information  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  require  from  him,  and  to  act  as  their  agent  in  all 
matters  m  which  they  may  einploy  him ;  but  he  is  not  invested  with  authority 
to  decide  upon  any  question  afiectmg  a  National  School,  or  the  general  business 
of  the  commissioners,  without  (heir  direction. 

12.  When  ap^ications  for  aid  are  referred  to  the  district  inspector,  he  is  to 
communicate  with  the  applicant  so  as  to  insure  an  interview,  and  also  with 
the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  their  sentiments  on  the  .case,  and  whether  they  have  any,  and 
what,  objections  thereto.  He  is  also  to  communicate  personally,  if  necessary, 
with  any  other  individuals  in  the  neighborhood. 

13.  liie  district  inspector  is  to  avoid  all  discussions  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature;  he  is  to  exhibit  a  courteous  and  conciliatory  demeanor  toward  all 
persons  with  whom  he  is  to  communicate,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct 
as  will  tend  to  uphold  the  just  influence  and  authority  both  of  managers  and 
teachers. 

Vir.  They  have,  by  their  wise  and  successful  measures,  induced  the 
British  Parliament  to  increase  their  annual  appropriation  in  Eiid  of  Na- 
tional Education  in  Ireland.  The  sum  appropriated  in  1831  was  £4,328 ; 
in  1835,  £35,000;  in  1840,  £50,000;  and  in  1847,  £90,000.  The  whole 
sum  expended  by  the  Board  in  1847  was  £102,318.  To  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Treasury  was  added  the  sum  of  £8,500.  realized  from 
the  sale  of  books,  published  by  the  Board.  The  sun!  appropriated  by 
the  Board  is  made  the  condition  and  inducement  of  a 'still  larger  sum 
being  mised  by  local  and  parental  effort  The  following  account  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Board  for  1847,  will  indicate  the  objects  wliich  they 
aimed  to  accomplish : 
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THB  DISCHARGE. 
Normal  EflTABLitHMiirr : 

BftteilM  and  Wa«M» 

Genenil  Ezpenditura,         

UaLK  TmAIIIIRO  OCPAmTMBNT,  GLA01IBTUI ; 

Balariatand  Wbcm, 

Maiiitraaiiea  ami  "nBTttlittf , 

G«iMnl  Expenditoiv, 

Mam  TEAXiaiia  Dbpaetmbiit,  Gecat  GBOEMViTKsrr: 

SabriataiKl  Wafe^ 

Maintananea  and  Tcaralliiff, 

GaiMfal  Ezpenditora, 

Malb  TBHroBART  Dbpartmbiit,  S7,  Marlbobouoh-btbbbt,  . 
FteiALB  TEAxmifo  Dbpaetmbnt; 

Balaria  and  Wam 

llaintanaiMe  and  T^reliof  , ^   . 

Gcoaral  Expandjtora, ••«... 

MosBL  School  Dbpaetmbrt, 

ErBBUio  School,  MAELBOEouoH-rrEBBT, 

MoDBL  Farm  Dbpartmbnt,  inelndinf  the  Board  and  Lodf- 

iag  of  Agrieoltaral  Pupib  and  Teacban,  Rant,  Pennanent 

Imnroipainentt,  Salariet,  Wagai,  Itc, 

PweliaM  of  Farm  Stock  and  Africultnral  ImplenMnti,  from  Mr. 

SkiUinf .  in  Novamber, 

Glavubtir  National  School  >-ConpIetioo  of  BnUdioff,  Fit- 

tinf-op,  Am. 

Glabmbvu  ETBkwa  School,       


BuiLDMir    FirTUfd-UP,  RbPAXRINO,  IfcC,   ScHOOL-HODBBf,        . 
Do.  Do.  AORICULTDEAL,  iHDViTRXAL  AMD  OTH- 

BE  School*, 

SaLAEWI  to  TBACHBEt  AMD  MomTOBB, 

DUTRICT  MODBL  ScHOOL*  : — 


ParchaM,  Rant,  towaid  Building,  FumUilol,  Ico., 
Salariat  and  Allowanoei  to  taaenen,  .... 
Gaotral  Expandituft, 


IliaPBCTIO*,       

Book  Dbpaetmbut  :~ 

Bar  Majertjr'i  SUtionary  Ofllea,  for  ona  yaar  endinf  3lit  March, 

1847,  for  Paper,  Printiiic,  Binding  of  National  School  Bookt, 

inelodtng  Slataa,  Pencilii,  and  other  School  RequiMtei,    .    . 

For  Booki  and  Raguisitct  purcheied  from  Publitben,  and  aold 

to  the  National  Schools  at  reduced  prices,  Salariei,  Itc.,    .    . 

OpnCIAL  EflTABLMMMEHT  M  MARLBOEOUOH-aTEXBT,     .     .     . 

RMPAiRt  AKD  Works  atMarlborodoh-strbbt,  ineludingPur- 
chase  of  groond  in  Rare,  for  New  Male  Training  Establishment, 

Buildingand  Fitting-op  New  Book  Stores, 

Sondiy  Bepalit  andAhentioos  in  Tarious  DBpaitmonts, 

Mucbllakbovb  :— 

Rates,  Taxes,  and  InsuraBoe,     .    .    •    .    • 

Coals,  Candles,  Gas,  Itc^       

Postage,       .    .    .    ; 

Stamps, 


«  Law  Casta, jMM  »   8» 

(Sondries,        105    8    st 


Grataities  to  MooHocs,  fiom  Model  School  Find,     •    .    . 
Jambs  CLAKxseB,  dtcceay»rwiL 


801    0    0 
83    9  10 

190    8    4 

UlS  15    5 

318  10    8 


119  7 
068  19 
948  7 
307  10 


183    0 
1,130    0 
300    1 
859  10  10 
101    0  10 


991  19    8 
810   8    7 


744  18 
81  10 

9 
0 

3,950    7  10 

399    8 

9 

— 

'   820    0 

0 

838  13 

0 

14,004    8    5 
3,339    4    9 


1,100  0  0 
1,500  0  0 
1.418    4    8 


801  11 
435  8 
380  5 
130  15 

580  15 


X.  «.  d: 


8,333  17    7 


4,355  10   7 

0    1 


758  13    0 

9,398    I    7 


17,409  13   8 
4»901    8    8 


4,012    4    8 


1,843  15  II 
194    8    8 


109,318  14    5 


VIII.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Board  even 
under  the  extraordinary  and  peculiarly  difficult  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  cause  of  educational  improvement  in 
England,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Much  has  been  done  within  ^ve  years  past,  and  more  is  now  doing  in 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  Government,  to  establish  a  system 
of  common  schools  than  in  any  one  of  the  American  States,  not  excepting 
even  New  York,  or  Massachusetts.  The  action  of  the  enlightened  and 
indefatigable  superintendent  of  schools,  the  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D.. 
has  been  guided  more  bv  the  experience  of  the  National  Board  of  Irelana 
than  that  of  any  other  State. 
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The  following  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  National  Board  d 
Education  for  Ireland  appeared  in  the  *^ Westminster  Review^  for 
July,  1860. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  National  Board  to  monopolize 
educational  activity,  or  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  freest  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  engaged  in  the  same  ta^L  The  fonctiona 
which  they  undertook  to  discharge  were  not  to  supersede,  but  to  sup- 
plement, to  aid,  and  to  improve — to  supply  schools  where  schools 
were  wanting,  to  assist  them  where  they  were  in  operation,  and 
above  all,  through  the  example  of  their  own  models,  to  raise  the  general 
character  of  education.  Agreeably  with  this  design,  the  Board  framed 
its  rules  upon  a  threefold  plan,  under  which  three  distinct  classes  of 
schools  were  established — ^the  model,  the  vested,  and  the  non-vested 
schools.*  In  the  first  of  these  the  Board  supplied  all  the  funds,  and  ex- 
ercised in  return  exdusive  control,  appointing  the  teachers,  selecting  the 
books,  and  regulating  the  courses  of  instruction.  Of  these  model  schools 
it  was  originally  intended,  though  the  intention  has  as  yet  been  but  par- 
tially realized,  that  one  should  be  placed  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  with 
a  view,  as  the  name  indicates,  not  merely  of  supplying  education,  but 
still  more  of  serving  at  once  as  rivals  and  models  to  stimulate  and  direct 
the  existing  educational  machinery.  In  the  case  of  the  vested  schools 
the  assistance  was  more  limited,  as  was  also  the  authority  exercised. 
The  stat^  supplied  to  them,  as  a  maximum,  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of 
the  original  foundation,  requiring  the  remaining  third  to  be  made  up  by 
local  exertions ;  and  further  contributed  to  the  current  yearly  expendi- 
ture according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  case.  In  return  for  this  assist- 
ance it  exacted  an  adherence  to  the  fundamental  rules  respecting  religious 
teaching,  and  claimed  a  general  superintendence  over  the  school,  but  left 
to  local  patrons,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers,  and  the  regulation  of  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion. Lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  non-vested  schools,  the  connection  with 
the  board  was  of  a  still  slighter  kind.  In  this  case,  what  may  be  called 
the  '*  capital  ^  of  the  undertaking  was  supplied  entirely  by  local  parties, 
the  state  merely  contributing  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  books;  while 
the  control  was  limited  to  a  general  veto  on  the  books  and  teachers  em- 
ployed, the  right  of  inspection,  and  a  prohibition  of  all  compulsion  in 
imparting  religious  instruction. 

Such  was  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  the  Board,  established  in 
1831,  proposed  to  carry  out  the  important  task  of  national  education,  and 
the  success  of  the  scheme  has  been  commensurate  with  the  wisdom  with 
which  it  was  framed.  The  commissioners  had,  from  the  commencement 
of  their  labors  down  to  Bfarch,  1858,  trained  neariy  6,000  teachers.  At 
that  date  they  had  under  their  control  5,808  schools ;  and  these  schools 
were  attended  by  569,864  pupils.    These  numbers  speak  for  themselves. 

*  That  Uk  •clioola  TeKcd  in  the  commiMioottn  m  triuttM  for  the  public,  and  icbools  not  an 
Tcated,  but  remaining  (he  property  of  those  bjr  whom  the/  weia  ereeted. 
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They  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  board; 
it  18  instructire  to  compare  them  with  the  ftitile  results  of  former  systems. 
It  is  further  curious  to  observe,  that  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
ance is  as  nearly  as  possible  that  for  which  the  commissioners  originally 
estimated  that  the  aid  of  the  national  schools  would  be  requu^  Their 
estimate  was,  that  ultimately  670,000  children  would  need  to  be  brought 
under  public  instruction.  No  less  unquestionable  is  the  excellence  of  tha 
education  given.  We  but  express  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  who  have 
examined  the  subject,  when  we  say  that  the  primary  education  of  Ireland 
is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any  portion  of  the  empire.  When  wa 
add  that  the  National  Board  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  literary  and 
scientific  training,  but  are  disseminating,  with  the  happiest  effect,  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  one  hundred 
and  dxty  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  by  which  all  this  is  achieved  does  not  much  exceed 
£270,000,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  never  were  grander  results 
brought  about  by  a  smaller  outlay.  So  much  for  the  first  criterion  of  the 
system^s  success — that  afforded  by  the  extent  of  its  operations.  Let  us 
now  apply  a  second  test  to  which  in  fiiimess  it  must  submit.  It  professes 
to  be  a  mixed  system ;  how  far  has  it  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
children  of  different  religious  persuasions  for  common  instruction  f* 

We  have  been  fiivored  with  oflBcial  returns  made  up  to  March,  1858| 
which  prove  incontestably  that,  even  regarded  as  a  mixed  system,  the 
national  system  of  education  has  been  reasonably  sucoessftiL  We  shall 
place  some  of  these  resulte  before  our  readers. 

It  appears,  then,  that  of  6,222  schools  from  which  returns  had  been 
received  on  the  81st  March,  1868,  2,929,  or  more  than  fittyndx  per  cent 
of  the  whole  had,  in  point  of  fact,  a  mixed  attendance.  Nor  were  these 
schools  in  isolated  districts,  but  difiused  through  the  whole  country,  ap- 
.  parendy  in  fiiir  prop<Mrtion  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  religious 
sects.  Thus,  according  as  the  humbler  classes,  from  which  the  national 
schools  derive  their  pupils,  were  more  divided  in  religious  persuasion,  the 
number  of  mixed  schools  increased,  while  it  fell  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
y^ence  of  some  one  form  of  religious  belie£  In  several  of  the  counties 
of  Ulster,  for  example,  where  the  various  religious  sects  are  fully  repre- 
sented, the  proportion  of  mixed  schools  was  above  ninety  per  cent,  and 
in  the  whole  province  it  was  eighty-four  per  cent ;  while  in  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  counties  it  fell  as  low  as  thirty  per  cent  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  think,  that  in  two  counties  alone  in  the  whole  of  Ireland 
did  the  proportion  fall  below  this  per  centage,  and  still  more  so,  that  the 
proportion  is  increasing.  The  return  from  which  we  quote  exhibits  aa 
advance  of  two  per  cent  on  a  return  made  in  1868.  How,  in  the  fiice  of 
fkcts  like  these,  the  national  schools  can  be  said  to  have  fi&iled^Jn  bringing 

•  Tbt  prloeiple  of  this  Board  Is,  that  the  national  schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Cbristlaoc 
of  all  relif  iooa  (lenominations,  and  that  according!  j  no  child  shall  ba  required  to  be  present 
it  any  rellffoos  inslniction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  foardians  maj  disapprore ; 
and  that  opportunRlee  shall  be  afforded  to  alt  children  to  recelre  separately,  at  particular 
periods,  such  rellfioas  Instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  provide  for  them. 
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together  for  common  instruction  the  children  of  the  Tarious  religious 
Beets,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  They  have  succeeded  in  this 
object  to  an  extent  which,  looking  at  the  numerous  obstacles  they  have 
had  to  contend  with,  may  well  excite  surprise. 

But  there  is  a  third  test  by  which  the  system  may  be  tried,  and  ac- 
cording to  which  it  has  been  again  pronounced  a  &ilure.  It  is  admitted — 
for  this  point  appears  to  be  too  clear  for  cayil — ^that  the  national  schods 
have  succeeded  so  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics  are  concerned ;  but  it  is 
maintained  that  this  is  the  limit  of  their  success,  and  that  the  Protestant 
portion  of  the  nation  derives  no  adequate  benefits  from  the  system.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  inquire  how  far  this  charge  is  consistent  wi^  the  facts 
of  the  case.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  number  of  children  on  the 
rolls  of  the  national  schools  for  the  year  ending  March,  1868,  was  669,- 
864.  To  this  aggregate  the  different  denominations  contributed  in  the 
following  proportions : — 

Soman  Catholics, 481,000 

Presbyterians, 57,018 

Established  ChuToh, 39,130     . 

Other  Protestants, 2,216 

It  hence  appears  that  the  Presbyterians  contribute  considerably  more 
than  their  quota  to  the  total  sum  ]*  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  ad* 
mitted  that  the  numbers  contributed  by  the  Established  Church  are  be- 
low theur  due  proportion;  but  we  shall  not  find  much  to  wonder  at  111 
this,  when  we  remember  how  much  more  wealthy  the  Protestants  are 
than  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  consequently  how  much  better  able  to 
provide  education  for  themselves;  as  in  fiict  they  do  through  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society.f 

Thus  much  for  the  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  amongst 
the  teachers  the  various  creeds  are  represented  with  equal  fkirness. 
From  returns  which  lie  before  us  it  appears  that  while  the  proportion  of 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church  on  the  school  rolls  is  five  per  cent, 
the  proportion  of  teachers  of  the  same  communion  comes  out  six  per 
cent    The  Roman  Catholic  pupils  make  up  eighty-four  per  cent,  and  the 

*  Id  the  last  ceosat.  In  which  the  relifioaa  denomioatioM  or  tha  populatloo  of  Ireland  were 
noted,  the  Prefbyteriana  were  lesa  than  one-tenth  of  the  Roman  CathoUca. 

t  It  la  further  to  be  ubaerved  that  the  number  of  ProteaUnta  has  in  recent  jeara  largelj  in* 
craaaed.  If  we  again  compare  the  returns  given  above  with  thoee  of  1863,  we  And  that  of 
the  gro8B  number  of  pupils  on  the  roUa  in  that  jrear  (490,007)  there  were  :«- 

Of  the  Batabllahed  Church, 23.629 

"       Preabyteriana, 39731 

«       Other  Proteatanta, 2,083 

making  a  toUl  of  66,403  aa  agaipat  88,364  of  (he  year  1868.  We  have  thua  an  increase  of  36 
per  cent.  In  lavor  of  (he  latter  year,  an  increase  ahared  by  all  the  itema  of  the  calculation. 
Surely.  If  there  ia  any  faith  to  be  put  in  ataiiatica,  these  fi|nires  show  that  the  national  system 
la  largely  and^ncreasingly  acceptable  and  beneficial  to  Protestanta.  We  may  add  that  in 
the  model  aehoola,  where  the  higheat  clans  of  education  is  given,  the  Protestants  of  the  Es* 
Ubiished  Church  considerably  exceed  their  due  proportion,  making  up  one^hird  of  the  emire 
number  of  pupils  in  attenden^e.  This  fact  conflrma  our  impression  that  the  deficiency  of 
membera  of  this  communion  in  the  ordinary  schools  Is  due  to  other  causes  than  hoatiUty  to 
the  ijystem. 
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proportion  of  Roman  Catholie  teachers  is  eighty  per  cent  Lastly,  the 
Presbyterian  pupils  nnmber  ten,  the  Presbyterian  teachers  tweWe  per 
cent  This  correspondence,  amazingly  exact,  considering  that  it  was  un- 
designed, and  in  &ct  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  a  hostile  critic,  ad- 
mirably illustrates  the  skill  with  which  the  rules  of  selection  hare  been 
made,  and  the  fairness  with  which  they  are  administered  by  the  National 
Board. 

On  every  ground,  then,  whether  we  regard  the  admixture  of  children 
in  particular  schools,  or  the  aggregate  numbers  of  the  great  religious 
denominations  which  divide  the  country  amongst  them,  or  again  the  re- 
presentation of  the  several  creeds  in  the  staff  of  teachers,  we  assert  that 
the  national  system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  fairly  entitied  to  be  called 
a  mixed  system ;  and  that  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  in  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  instrumental  in  dififhsing  education,  it  has  fkirly  vindi- 
cated its  claim  to  success.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  success  so 
complete  Vould  have  silenced  all  opposition :  and  so  it  would,  were  the 
.  education  of  the  people  the  primary  object  of  religious  parties.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  consequentiy  the  success  attend- 
ing the  scheme,  instead  of  disarming,  has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  some  in- 
stances inflamed  the  hostUity  of  its  opponenta  These  comprise,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  are  repre- 
sented respectively  by  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates. 

The  main  oljection  of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  the  national 
system  is  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  made  compulsory  on 
all  the  children  who  attend  the  schools. 

To  use  their  own  language : — '^  They  conceive  that  no  ^stem  of  educa- 
tion can  be  sound  in  principle,  or  prove  beneficial  in  its  results,  which 
exempts  any  portion  of  the  pupils  it  admits  into  its  schools  from  in- 
struction in  the  inspired  volume.  Whatever  such  a  system  may  be,  aa 
regards  those  whom  it  permits  to  receive  such  instruction,  it  is  essentially 
defective  as  regards  those  whom  it  permits  to  refuse  it" 

The  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  presents  themselves  in  a 
more  specious  guise.  "  It  is  the  denominational  system  which  is  in  force 
in  England;  it  has  been  found  to  answer  there ;  and  why  should  not  the 
same  measure  of  justice,  and  the  same  rule  of  expediency,  be  applied  to 
both  countries?" 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  observe  that  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries  differ  in  other  respects  than  those  in  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  require  assimilation,  and  further  that  the  par- 
ticulars in  which  they  differ  are  of  the  essence  of  the  case.  In  Ireland, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  expense  of  elementary  education  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  state.  In  the  Model  Schools  the  expense  is  exclusively 
borne  by  the  Qovemment,  if  we  except  the  small  sum  derived  fh>m  pu- 
pils* fees ;  in  the  vested  schools  it  sustains  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the 
expense ;  and  even  to  the  non- vested  schools  its  contributions  are  con- 
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siderable ;  while  the  training  of  teachers  is  conducted  exclusively  at  the 
public  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England,  the  principal  weight  of 
the  charge  falls  upon  the  local  subscriptions  and  pupils*  fees :  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  the  whole  country  the  sources  derived  from  voluntary 
effort  bear  to  those  derived  from  the  state  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
With  this  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  the^  schools  in  the  two  coun- 
tries are  supported,  it  does  not  seem  strange  that  there  should  be  a  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  imparting  religious  instruction — it  is  not  strange 
that,  whUe  in  England  schools  which  are  called  into  existence,  many 
through  voluntary  efforts,  take  their  religious  tone  from  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  founded,  those  in  Ireland,  which  are  supported  chie6y 
by  the  state,  should  exhibit,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  religion, 
somewhat  of  the  comprehensive  diaracter  of  the  source  firom  which  they 
derive  their  origin. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  really  desire,  in  appealing  to  the 
precedent  of  England,  is  to  obtain  all  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  va- 
rious denominations  in  England,  without  making  the  sacriBces  with 
which  those  privileges  have  been  purchased.  .They  wish  to  dispose  of  the 
iunds  of  the  state  with  as  much  freedom  as  the  English  enjoy  in  dispos- 
ing of  their  voluntary  subscriptions.  Their  demand  is,  not  that  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  English — ^for  we  have  had 
no  intimation  of  a  desire  to  undertake  the  English  share  of  the  expense — 
but  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  deal  with  the  national  funds  according 
to  their  uncontrolled  discretion — ^that  they  may  be  intrusted  with  prerog- 
atives which  have  never  yet  been  intrusted  to  any  religious  party,  not 
even  to  the  national  Church. 

We  would  reconmiend  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  combined  system  for  inculcaUng  religion,  to  read  the  reports  of  the 
various  ministers  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Belfast  Model 
School.  The  catechist  of  the  Established  Church,  after  stating  that  the 
bishop,  in  whose  presence  the  annual  examination  was  conducted,  ex- 
pressed his  entire  satis&ction  with  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the 
various  subjects  in  which  they  were  examined,  goes  on  to  say ;  **  The 
Rev.  Professor  Reichel,  who  examined  the  senior  class  in  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  (a  subject  which  was  entirely  new  to  the  children,  not 
having  been  taught  in  any  of  the  Church  schools  in  Belfiist,)  has  per- 
mitted mo  to  say  that  he  never  met  so  good  answering,  in  a  subject  of 
corresponding  diflBculty,  in  any  school  in  which  he  had  previously  ex- 
amined." Again  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  says,  "The  progress  of 
the  children  in  the  knowledge  of  their  religious  duties,  always  steady, 
has  been,  in  many  instances,  most  astonishing — a  &ct  which  I  attribute 
partly  to  the  very  abundant  time  set  apart  for  such  purposes,  and  partly 
to  the  aealous  energetic  co6peration  of  the  Catholic  teachers.**  Lastly, 
the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterians  say,  "that  the  answering  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  examination  called  forth  repeated  expressions  of  admiration 
from  the  visitors  present** 


X.    INSTRUCTION  IN  GERMAN* 

BT  KirDOI.V  TON  KAVinB. 


PBSrAOB  TO  THB  FIRST  AND  8E00ND  XDITIONS. 

Whbn  my  father  requested  me  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  instruction  in 
German,  and  its  history,  I  did  not  foresee  the  great  difficulties  which  would 
stand  in  the  waj  of  such  an  undertaking.  Instruction  in  the  native  language, 
like  that  in  religion,  is  given  in  all  grades  and  kinds  of  schools ;  which  is  alone 
enough  to  make  its  discussion  within  a  limited  space  difficult  But  there  are 
other  obstacles  of  a  quite  peculiar  nature.  Instruction  in  Gecman  deals  with  a 
subject  which  is  ccmstantly  changing  with  the  course  of  time.  Not  onlj  does 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject  change,  and  our  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  but  the 
subject  itself  changes.  The  written  German  language,  which  is  that  now 
taught  in  our  sdiools,  has  become  what  it  is  during  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies; and  thus  the  history  of  instruction  in  German  can  not  be  diqoined  from 
that  of  written  German.  And  this  becomes  still  less  possible  when  we  con- 
sider how  great  and  how  obvious  is  the  influence  whidi  that  instruction  has  had 
upon  the  written  German.  Still,  no  one  will  expect  here  a  comprehensive  and 
universal  history  of  the  written  Grerman.  What  is  required  is,  an  account  of 
the  mutual  influence  of  the  living  German  language  and  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  taught  The  records  of  this  influence  are  the  wwks  on  German  gram- 
mar. But  as  my  subject  is  instruction  in  Gorman,  the  discussion  of  language 
proper  must  occupy  a  subordinate  place,  and  that  of  the  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing it,  must  become  proportionately  prominent  This  is  no  eaay  task ;  both  by 
reason  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sulject  and  of  the  small  knowledge  of  it 
which  I  possessed.  I  had  also  to  treat  my  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bo 
intelligible  to  a  reader  who  could  not  refer  to  the  books  I  might  quote.  For  a 
large  proportion  of  the  works  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  refer  were  such  as 
would  be  lamiliar  to  but  few  of  my  readers.  Of  the  most  important  of  theso  I 
have  given  the  titles  in  full ;  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  man,  who 
could  find  the  book  in  a  large  library  from  a  much  shorter  title,  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  majority  of  my  readers  who  probably  may  never  see  the  book  itself^  and 
to  whom  the  titles^  as  characteristic  of  its  form  and  matter,  will  be  of  great 
value. 

The  kindness  of  friends  in  Berlin,  Gotting^n,  Leipzig  and  Munich,  has 
enabled  me  to  use  at  Erlangen  books  from*the  libraries  at  those  places.  During 
a  stay  of  several  weeks  at  Berlin,  the  liberality  of  Chief  Librarian  Pertz,  and 
the  great  kindness  of  Dr.  Finder,  to  whom  I  would  offer  in  return  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks,  opened  to  me  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  there^  not- 
withstanding that  it  was  a  season  of  vacation.    Bibliographical  researches,  pro- 
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perl/  so  called,  were  of  course  not  within  the  limits  of  my  field  of  labor.  I 
trust  that  the  close  connection  will  be  recognized  that  exists  between  the  few 
materials  of  this  nature  which  I  have  inserted,  and  the  subject  of  the  work.  I 
have  mentioned  the  places  where  I  hare  ibund  books  not  easily  attainable 
everywhere ;  which  will  doubtless  be  a  convenience  to  many  persons. 

The  statement  of  my  views  upon  the  present  condition  of  affairs  has  often 
thrown  me  into  antagonism  with  very  wide-spread  opinions.  But  upon  a  sub- 
ject so  important,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state  my  convictions  without 
any  concealment.  If  any  one  should  feel  injured  by  any  thing  which  I  have  said, 
I  desire  to  assure  him  that  I  have  never  attacked  persona,  but  opinions  only. 
And  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  this,  by  sometimes  most  fully  coin- 
ciding with  the  views  of  those  whom  I  have  in  other  points  opposed. 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  refrain  from  entering  into  details,  except  in  speaking  of 
the  common  schools  and  the  gymnasia.  My  reason  for  not  entering  into  the 
question  of  instruction  in  German  in  the  Higher  Bui^her  Schools  is,  that  views 
upon  this  recent  and  important  class  of  institutions  are  still  so  unsettled,  that  it 
would  be  requisite  to  ascertain  the  general  principles  involved,  before  dealing 
with  any  single  subject  of  instruction;  a  preluninary  which  would  lead  me  into 
an  entirely  different  field.  Upon  many  points,  the  observations  on  the  gymna- 
sia express  my  views  on  the  higher  burgher  schools,  of  course;  that  is,  with  the 
proper  modifications.  Upon  other  points  I  should  have  been  glad  to  submit  my 
opinions  to  some  experienced  judge.  Such  is  the  case  especially  respectmg  the 
study  of  the  Old  Oerman ;  which  seems  to  me  quite  as  important  for  the  higher 
burgher  schools  as  for  the  gymnasium,  though  to  a  different  extent  That  is,  I 
think  that  the  learned  education  which  the  gymnasium  giveff,  renders  it  indis- 
pensable to  go  back  to  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German ;  while  I  believe  it 
correct  to  go  no  further,  in  the  higher  burgher  schools,  than  the  Middle  High 
Oerman ;  and  that  this  dialect  should  be  studied,  in  those  schools,  ttboMt  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  indicated  in  Philip  Wackemagel's  ''Genu  of  Gemum 
Poetry  and  Wiedam:'* 

But  I  will  not  seek  to  anticipate  what  can  only  be  intelligible  when  my  whole 
book  is  read.  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  the  wish  that  my  work  may  con- 
tribute something  to  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

Erlakqbk,  October  10^  1851. 

PBEFAOB  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  title  of  this  edition  indicates  that  it  is  ''enlarged  and  improved.**  These 
enlargements  and  unprovements  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  first  as  in  the 
second  book  of  this  work.  There  was  of  course  an  abundance  of  materials  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  historical  part  of  it.  But  the  same  reasons  which  in- 
duced me,  in  the  first  edition,  to  lunit  the  historical  portion  of  my  work  within 
the  narrowest  possible  space,  for  fear  of  diminishing  the  intelligibility  of  the 
main  portion  of  my  discussion,  have  still  prevented  me  from  enlarging  that  part 
of  the  work.  But  in  the  second  book,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  passage 
reqmred  amplification.  I  hope  that  I  liave  succeeded,  without  interfering  with 
that  brevity  which  the  character  of  the  work  requires,  in  rendering  many  parts 
of  it  more  intelligible  and  correct  than  in  the  previous  editions. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  said  that  I  did  not^retend  to  decide  by  my 

•*^EdtUteineH  deutaeUr  Diehtung  wid  WeUheitr 
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now  single  authority  the  innumerable  practical  questions  which  this  vast  field 
ineludee ;  and  that  I  would  on  the  contrary  thankfully  receive  any  intelligent 
advice.  And  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  profound  and  instructive  observations  which  have  already  reached  me  from 
the  most  various  quarters  since  the  appearance  of  my  previous  editions:  whetlier 
through  public  channels,  by  letter,  or  orally.  Of  these  observations  I  could  of 
oourse  make  use  only  so  far  as  I  found  myself  convinced  by  them.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  "try  all  things;"  whether  I  have  been  able  to  "hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  "  only,  I  can  not  say. 

The  mass  of  WQrks  on  German  grammar,  reading,  style,  ftc.,  has  become  an 
ahnoet  unbounded  flood.  While  employed  upon  my  first  edition  I  examined  a 
great  number  of  such  books;  and  have  industriously  endeavored  to  make  my- 
self acquainted  with  the  best  which  have  appeared  since.  But  although  I  my- 
self possess  a  respectable  number  of  books  hi  this  department,  and  have  also 
had  the  use  of  several  good  school  libraries,  I  am  still  far  fix)m  pretending  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  my  materials.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  practicable  to 
attain  it  For  it  will  be  found  no  very  trifling  task  to  examine  carefully  even 
the  beet  of  the  German  school  grammars  alone ;  as  I  can  testify  from  experi- 
ence. In  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  have  received  much  aid 
from  the  periodicals  devoted  to  it;  such  as  the  *^Ikw  Tear-book  of  Philology  and 
Pedagogy,"*  ''MSktselPa  Journal  of  the  Gymnasia^^j  the  ''Gazette  for  the  Austrian 
Oymnasia,**X  *^Berrig's  Archives  for  the  Study  of  the  Modem  Languagea,^'^  and 
many  others.  But  even  if  all  this  mass  of  materials  had  been  gone  through, 
would  this  render  the  student  a  master  of  them?  Would  not  the  authors  of  the 
books  in  question  say  that  mere  reading  will 'not  test  a  school-book ;  that  noth- 
ing but  practical  experiment  with  it  in  a  school  can  decide  upon  its  value  ?  It 
must  be  allowed  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  claim.  But  the  very  impossi- 
bility of  doing  this — ^for  who  could  use  all  the  German  school  grammars? — 
shows  that  in  order  to  pronounce  a  sound  practical  opinion  on  the  subjects  in 
question,  even  the  most  thorough  apprehension  of  its  principles  will  not  suffice 
without  ud  from  the  experience  of  others. 

I  have  in  this  edition  endeavored  to  go  somewhat  more  into  detail  on  some 
practical  points.  The  only  difficulty  in  doing  so  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
them  in  a  general  manner,  while  in  practice  the  principles  have  to  be  applied  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  cases.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  a  subject  which  ramifies 
within  all  the  departments  of  life  so  universally  as  instruction  in  the  native 
language.  For  example,  what  I  say  of  German  grammar  in  the  common 
schools,  wiU  in  practice  require  the  most  various  limitations  and  expansions. 
The  special  purpose  of  each  individual  school  must  decide  how  much  is  to  be 
done  by  mere  practice,  and  how  much  by  discussions  on  grammatical  subjects. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mere  distinction  between  dty  schools  and  coun- 
try schools  will  here  suffice.  For  the  differences  between  different  city  schools 
are  very  various.  Nor  can  any  general  rule  on  the  point  be  applied  to  country 
schools  either.  In  these,  every  thing  depends  on  the  situation  and  needs  of  each 
particular  district    In  like  manner,  important  distinctions  must  be  observed  be- 
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tween  the  modes  of  teaching  their  natiye  language  to  boya  and  to  girla.  All 
these  questions  I  have  considered  from  a  few  principal  points  of  yiew,  leaving 
their  further  development  to  the  reader. 

I  may  venture  to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  second  book, 
each  chapter  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous 
ones.  Such  portions,  therefore,  as  that  on  the  later  provisions  for  studying  Ger- 
man in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  and  thai  on  the  higher  buigher  schools,  ought 
not  to  be  read  out  of  their  connection ;  for  both  of  them  presuppose  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  chapters  before  them. 

But  I  must  provide  against  an  error  much  more  important  than  this ;  for 
which  I  have  given  no  occasion,  but  to  which  a  strong  tendency  prevails  at  the 
present  day.  The  German  lang^uage  is  a  subject  dealt  with  throughout  all  in- 
stitutions of  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  It  is  this  which  makes 
it  so  important  a  study.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that,  because  it  is 
taught  everywhere,  it  must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  evetywhere.  The 
method,  and  also  the  extent,  of  instruction  in  it^  must  be  adapted  to  the  attain- 
ments of  the  scholar.  This  of  course  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
the  proper  purposes  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  grades  of  sdiools;  al- 
though it  has  been  reckoned  a  degradation  to  those  of  the  lower  grade,  that 
they  have  not  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  those  departments  of  instruction 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  higher.  But  this  notion  is  the  consequence  of 
wrong  ideas  of  the  essential  nature  of  real  culture,  and  of  the  moral  value  of 
human  employments.  True  culture  is  not  to  be  promoted  by  superficial  stu^y 
of  subjects  too  diflQcult,  prematurely  and  at  the  wrong  place ;  but  by  studying 
appropriate  things  in  the  right  way.  And  in  like  manner,  the  dignity  of  the 
teacher  does  not  depend  upon  the  subject  which  he  teaches,  but  upon  the  con* 
scientiousness  with  which  he  teaches  it  No  intelligent  teacher,  therefore,  vnll 
feel  himself  undervalued  by  a  proper  discussion  of  the  question  what  studies  are 
and  what  are  not  suitable  to  the  age  and  the  attainments  of  his  pupils.  And 
those  very  teachers  whose  vocation  it  is  to  labor  in  the  very  highest  depart- 
ments of  human  culture,  will  be  most  deeply  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of 
the  immeasurable  importance  of  universal  popular  instruction. 

I  have  also  given  spedal  attention,  in  the  present  edition,  to  instruction  in 
German  at  the  gymnasia.  The  German  language  is  the  tie  which  connects  the 
learned  classes  with  the  remainder  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  taught  at  the  gymnasium  and  the  university  is  so  important 

For  the  learned  classes  are  the  standard  which  determines  the  extent  and 
method  of  instruction  in  it,  in  all  grades  of  institutions.  We  shall  always^ 
therefore,  m  considering  the  subject  find  ourselves  brought  back  to  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  properly  so  called,  however  highly  we  may  value  the  unques- 
tionably important  object  of  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  our  laboring 
clwwes. 

KUDOLF  VON  RaUMSB. 

Erlakgen,  March  2,  1857. 

NOTE. 
The  relatioDt  of  instractioD  In  Oennan  to  other  atudlei  hai  often  been  referred  to  in  the 
previous  volumee  of  Raumer's  *' Pedagogy;"  while tbe  naiureof  their conunle did  not  permit 
a  detailed  account  of  the  methoda  pursued  In  teaching  that  lai»iaf  e ;  as  such  an  account  most 
be  very  closely  connected  with  the  hlsTory  of  German  fpvmmar.  The  present  chapter  it  In* 
tended  to  sketch  the  most  Important  points  of  that  history. 
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h  BISTOET  OP  OSRMAK  aRAlOf AR,  IHTR  BEFEBSirOB  TO  SCHOOL  INSTBUCnOV 
IN  QKBUAXj  FBOM  THS  BKD  OF  THS  FUTEIMTH  CENTURY. 

OHAPTKR  I. — BIZmMTH  OXHTUBT. 

Latin  and  Oerman,  A.  D,  1500. 

The  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language  did  not 
grow  up,  as  did  that  of  the  Greek,  exclusively  upon  its  native  8oil> 
and  from  native  roots.  As  in  so  many  other  departments,  the  Ger- 
mans have  made  use  in  that  of  grammar  also,  of  the  rich  inheritance 
which  they  received  from  classical  antiquity.  The  Greeks  had  dis- 
covered the  grammatical  categories  of  their  language,  its  most  im- 
portant distinctions,  the  inflections  of  its  words,  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  study  of  grammar  was  thought  of  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  Greeks  were  industriously  and  perseveringly  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  their  language ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  they 
descended,  along  with  the  Latin  language,  in  the  grammatical  writers 
of  the  perishing  classical  ages,  to  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  grammatical  knowledge  thus  acquired,  was  at  first,  however, 
not  used  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  German  language.  The 
Latin  grammarians  were  employed  only  in  studying  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. For  many  centuries,  Latin  was,  in  Germany,  the  peculiar 
language  of  members  of  the  learned  professions.  First,  the  church 
took  measures  to  make  Latin,  already  tlie  language  of  religion,  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  the  Romish  See,  that  also  of  the  whole  clergy.*  And 
when  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  began  to  force  itself  more  and 
more  into  religious  affairs,  the  learned  men  endeavored  in  their  turn 
to  extend  the  domain  of  the  language  of  ancient  Latium,  and  to  ex- 
clude the  vulgar  tongue,  if  possible,  from  the  sphere  of  higher  educa- 
tion. This  second  period  of  the  universal  authority  of  the  Latin 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era  of  German  grammar.f 
The  rise  and  progress  of  the  latter  during  the  sixteenth  century  can 
not  therefore  be  understood  without  a  previous  view  of  the  Latin 
learning  of  that  period.^ 

It  was  the  openly  expressed  intention  of  the  schoolmen  of  that 


*See  R.TOD  RaumeTf  ^I^fiuenee  of  Chrittianity  on  the  Old  High  German  "  {Einmrkung 
4e»  Ckri9tenthumamtf  die  AlihoehdetUKhf.  Spraehf)V    Stuttfort,  1845,  p.  201. 

1 1  ilo  not  here  delay  to  refer  to  the  labors  bestowed  on  the  German  languaf  e  at  sd  earlier 
period,  especially  by  Abbot  Notker  of  St.  Oall,  who  died  about  A.  D.  1022. 

I  The  reader  may  find  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  especially  In  the  chapter  upon 
J<riianDes  fliurm,  a  clear  accoont  of  the  Latin  schuol  iuatructioo  of  the  sixteeutb  century. 
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day,  entirely  to  exclude  the  German  language  from  the  schools  and 
from  learning.  They  meant  J^tin  to  be  the  only  received  language 
of  schools,  if  possible  even  in  the  very  lowest  classes.  But  since,  to 
the  great  disgust  of  many  excellent  rectors  of  schools,  the  children 
had  some  intercourse  with  the  world,  not  in  the  school,  but  at  home, 
they  continued  as  before  to  learn  their  native  language  first.  And  in 
order  to  make  them  understand  it  was  necessary  to  degrade  one*s  self 
to  the  point  of  talking  German  with  them.  The  strenuous  endeavors 
of  many  teachers  to  drive  German  out  of  even  the  lower  classes, 
while  the  German  children  kept  coming  into  them  all  the  time,  re- 
minds us  of  the  countryman  in  Horace,  waiting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  until  it  shall  run  down  ;  "  at  tile  labitur,  et  labetur  in  omn$ 
voluhilis  aevum^ 

However  great  the  care  taken  to  make  school-boys  disuse  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  despised  and  hated  German,  still  new  pupils  must  first 
be  furnished  with  the  Latin  phrases  most  necessary  for  ordinary 'con- 
versation. A  clear  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  this  was  done 
may  be  gathered  from  the  elementary  school  books  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  A  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  at  Nuremberg 
contains  several  such  books.  One  of  them  is  entitled  ^^A  Method  of 
Latinity  (Modus  Latinitatis),^  It  has  at  th.e  end  this  colophon : 
"  The  end  of  a  new  grammar,  adapting  in  the  most  elegant  manner 
the  Latin  equivalents  to  the  vulgar  tongue ;  with  various  selections 
{Jloxculis)  of  words  and  sentences,  and  important  difierences  of  idiom 
{differentiis  notatu  diffnis).  Put  forth  by  that  venerable  and  acute 
man  Udalric  Ebrardt.  Anno  1488."*  The  author  evidently  ad- 
dressses  boys  already  able  to  speak  Latin ;  for  he  begins  by  saying  to 
the  boys  that  his  design  is  to  correct  for  them,  who  seem  almost 
rather  infants  without  speech,  than  competent  to  talk,  the  very  vulgar 
barbarisms  which  he  hears  them  using  in  their  ordinary  familiar  con- 
versation ;  such  as  saying  mulus  (a  barbarous  Latinized  form  of  the 
old  mi^Z,  modem  German  maul,  mouth)  for  os,  and  so  on.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deals  with  his  subject  so  as  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
the  teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  tyro.  The  work  is  not  really  a  gram- 
mar, but  41  German-Latin  phrase  book,  with  the  German  forms  first, 
and  the  Latin  equivalents  following.  At  the  beginning  are  the  sim- 
plest salutations :  ^  Good  day.  Bona  dies.  Or  perhaps  more  ele- 
gantly. Bonus  dies.  For,  <fec.  Good  evening.  Bonum  sero.  Or 
rather,  more  elegantly,  Bonum  iesper.     For,  &c."t     "  Your  very  best 

*Tbe  date  is  giren  in  words,  followed  by  **  Praise  to  the  most  mercirul  God  (iMua  Deo 
etementiwimoy*    Tben  follows  s  single  leaf  with  miscellaneous  Latin  rules. 
1 1  caa  not  bestow  maeh  space  on  this  material,  and  therefore  onlj  add  in  passing  that  tba 
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health.  Solus  plurima.^  And  so  on.  Then  oome  the  simplest 
qaestioos  and  answers :  ^  How  old  are  you?"  Aa,  proceeding  to  more 
extended  phrases,  but  still  sach  as  are  used  in  common  conversation. 
In  a  second  part,  the  author  arranges  phrases  of  a  higher  grade, 
dassified  by  their  meaning,  in  thirteen  parts,  the  German,  as  before, 
standing  firstj  and  the  Latin  after  it  For  instance :  '^  Virgil  is  not 
comparable  to  Homer.  Virgil%u$  cum  komero  non  eomparandus  est, 
Non  puto  honuro  poeU  huie  clarissimo  virffilium  parstn  esse^  etc ;" 
and  so  on,  down  to  the  colophon  already  given. 

The  volume  in  the  Scheurl  library  contains  several  such  hooka. 
One,  beginning  "^<^  pcUrem,  to  the  father,"  consists  of  examples  on 
the  Latin  prepositions^  with  the  German  words  printed  over  the 
Latin.  One  is  entitled  ^^Small  grammar  for  the  instruction  of  tks 
youuffy  with  a  German  tratahtionJ^*  Notwithstanding  its  title, 
however,  this  is  still  not  a  grammar,  but,  as  more  correctly  designated 
in  the  second  title,  ^  Tract  called  grammatdlus^  containing  facetious 
sayings,  and  by  reason  of  the  obtuseness  of  young  pupils  (ob  seotari" 
culorumque  hebetatem)  put  beneath  a  German  transhition."  Another 
work  in  the  same  volume,  entitled  ^^Eudiments  of  grammar  for  boys. 
Most  carefully  selected  from  EemiyiuSy  Donatus  and  Al€xander^^\  is 
without  any  German  translation  ;  and  another,  called  ^^  Juvenile  ester* 
dses  on  Donatus^'^X  contains  but  a  few  German  words. 

I  have  enumerated  more  in  detail  the  contents  of  this  collected 
volume,  because  it  gives  us  so  very  satisfactory  an  account  of  the 
literary  helps  by  means  of  which  its  first  owner,  the  celebrated 
Christoph  Scheurl,  (bom  1481,)  when  a  boy,  exchanged  his  native 
German  for  the  Latin.  The  next  step  to  these  books  was,  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Latin  Grammars  proper,  of  an  interlinear  German  version. 
This  also  became  the  practice  during  the  fifteenth  century ;  when  it 
became  usual  to  print,  above  the  very  much  altered  text  of  Donatus,§ 
a  verbatim  German  translation.| 

aottaor  howerer  makes  %.  defence  for  lite  Bonum  mto.  And  compart  on  thia  point  Rudolf 
Africola,  lo  this  HMory,  VoL  1.,  p.  82,  (of  the  German). 

•  Chrammatdbu  ]wv  iwienum  emdUUme  ewn  gta$a  ahnmtiea* 

titttdfrnente  grammatiee  ad  pmroa*  De  Bemigio  Donate  Akgandroqae  MtadiMiaaims 
ktta. 

X  PuerUia  mtftr  donahim,    IPirmberge  Per  Muxtan  offrer. 

f  Compare  the  text  of  ^^Domatua'  Laim  Ormnmar  (Demati  an  grammaiieay*  In  Linde> 
mann'a  **OWtoeriei»  ^  Latin  Chtunnutn  {Corftis  Chwnmatieormm  LaHnamm),"  Leipate, 
1831,  with  that  even  of  the  Uonatua  of  Glareanua,  Aufaburf,  1547  or  1660. 

I  Panzer  {AnnaUt  typographici)^  enamerarea  four  auch  Donatutca,  with  a  German  tranala* 
tkm,  Tis.,-!.  Ulm,  1497.  Unnaliu,  HI,  540.)  2.  Without  place,  by  J.  S.,  1497.  (ilnn.,  It, 
87.)  3.  Ptr  Frider.  Krtuttner  Nwrmbergae  wieotem.  Without  date,  (ilnn.,  It,  38B.)  4 
Without  place  or  data.  (iliiM.,  It,  123L)  But  numben  1  and  2,  aeom  to  be  the  aame.  A  rara 
fitile  book  which  W.  Grimm  loaned  mo  firom  his  prlTate  library.  Indicates  that  this  mode  of 
printinf  a  Gennui  IntarUnaar  Tanion  over  the  l^lo  tejrt  of  Donatus  was  long  practiced. 

11 
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But  tlie  distance  was  greater,  from  such  an  interlinear  version  as 
tbis,  merely  intended  to  render  the  text  of  the  Latin  grammarians 
more  comprehensible,  to  an  intelligent  use  of  the  German  mother 
tongue,  with  the  design  of  making  the  Latin  Grammar  itself  better 
understood.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by  Aventinus, 
in  his  Latin  Grammar ;  a  work  which  is  for  this  reason  often  men- 
tioned as  the  first  instance  of  a  German  grammar.*  The  celebrated 
Bavarian  historical  writer,  Johannes  Thummeyer,  surnamed  Aventi- 
nus  from  Abensberg  in  Bavaria,  his  birthplace  (b.  1466,  d.  1534)^ 
was  in  1512  appointed  tutor  of  the  Bavarian  princes  Ludwig  and 
Ernst,  brothers  of  Duke  Wilhelm  IV,  A  thorough  scholar,  yet  a 
lealous  lover  of  his  native  country,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  introduc- 
ing the  German  language  even  into  the  instruction  which  he  gave  in 
Latin  Grammar.  He  had  observed,  as  be  himself  say8,f  that  a  single 
Geniian  word  will  often  make  clear  to  a  beginner,  what  the  Latin  cir- 
cumlocutions only  made  more  and  more  obscure.  Under  this  method^ 
his  noble  pupils  had  learned  as  much  of  the  Latin  Grammar  in  eight 
months,  as  they  could  otherwise  scarcely  have  gained  in  three  years. 
6till,  he  felt  obliged  to  make  some  excuses  for  his  undertaking,  when 
he  published  his  Grammar,  with  German  text  intermingled  with  the 
Latin.  He  says  in  his  preface,  "•  I  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  make  use 
of  the  vernacular  tongue,  since  I  had  seen  the  same  thing  done  by 
the  roost  learned  of  the  Italians  f  and  he  then  goes  on  to  allege  the 
practical  reasons  already  alluded  to.  Thus  Aventinus  was  the  first  of 
the  humanists  of  Germany  who  dared  do  thus ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  he 
had  any  predecessors,  he  was  unconscious  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
thus  relied  upon  the  example  of  the  Italians,  It  is  a  noticeable  &ct 
tbat  in  this  particular  also  it  was  the  Italians  who  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  Germans.  What  were  the  Latin-Italian  grammars  which  Aven- 
tinus had  in  view,  we  may  learn  from  a  work  of  Uie  kind  published 
in  Venice,  A.  D.  1499,  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  Scheurl  library 
at  Nuremberg.^  The  mixture  of  Italian  with  the  Latin  Grammar  in 
tbis  instance,  is  about  half-way  between  that  of  the  actual  inter- 

This  is  *^The  Bkments  ef  £Uu9  Donottu^  after  the  test  tf  Henrietu  OlareamMt;  with  a 
German  tramilaiion  {JElii  Dcnati  dementUf  ad  coUaiionem  Henrtei  O/arvant,  una  etim 
tradffctiane  Oermaniea)."  M.  D.  L  kt  the  end  it  bw,  "Avguetae  Yindeiieonan^  in  aedibue 
Valentini  Othtnari.  escueummenee  Martio^  Anno  M.DJCLVIJV 

*  Thus«  iu  tlie  verj  full  list  of  Modern  Hif  li  German  Gnunmars,  bj  H.  Hoffmuin,  In  ^Th$ 
German  Philology  (Die  DeuUehe  PhiMogie)»  Breslao,  1836.    p.  138. 

t  ATentinos'  ^* Grammar  iGrammatik)^*-  (published  1612,)  p.  2. 

X  Hef  inninf :  "/  am  <Ae  door  for  the  ignorant  (Janua  oum  ntdibuoy*  Endinf :  **TmpreO' 
9um  YeneHie,  impeneio  Joannie  Baptiotae  de  Seeoa  MedioianoneL  Anno  oatutio  noetrao, 
MCCCCXCiX.  DUuoro.  XXJuUi.  FbeUciler."  Tbic  ia  in  a  bound  volume,  wbieb 
bcfina  witb  tbe  **QM«ero  Sie  Uno  Libro  *'  Ac. ;  an  Kalian-German  **  YocabuUsta." 
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linear  Tenion,  and  the  eireumspect  use  made  of  the  German  by 
Aventinaft. 

The  Latin  Grammar  of  Aventinus  appeared  at  Augsburg  in  151^, 
with  the  title,  **iVeio  rudimmiary  grammar^  matt  useful  to  the  young^ 
dfc*  Its  arrangement  is,  it  general,  similar  to  that  of  the  editions  of 
Donatus  then  in  common  use.  The  text  proper  is  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  may  show  how  far,  nevertheless,  this  work  of  Aven- 
tinus included  a  beginning  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  ver- 
nacular. Thus,  on  p.  d,  we  have,  ^Dktio,  A  word.  Ilia  dictio  est 
nomen  cut  in  nostra  lingua  potest  addi  a,-  ut  homo,  a  man.  equus^ 
a  horse."  And  p.  38,  *^De  verba.  Ilia  dictio  est  verhum  cui  in  nos- 
tra lingua  potest  addi,  I,  thou,  he."  This  is  in  truth  a  very  trifling 
banning ;  and  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  matter  contained 
in  the  work  of  Aventinus,  consists  merely  in  German  translations  of 
the  Latin  examples.  But  the  grammar  of  Aventinus  was  nevertheless 
entitled  to.  a  place,  even  in  this  brief  sketch,  because  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  German  for  the  explanation  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  Oernum  Chrthographists, 

The  books  thus  far  referred  to  relate  primarily  to  Latin,  and  used 
the  German  for  explaining  that  language.  These  constitute  one  of 
the  sources  to  which  we  must  look  for  information  relating  to  the 
original  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar.  The  other  of  these 
sources  consists  of  a  class  of  books  which  are  in  a- certain  sense  quite 
opposite  in  character  to  them ;  namely,  the  introductions  to  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  German,  intended  for  pupils  unacquainted  with 
Latin.  This  class  of  books  includes  two  varieties.  Those  of  one  were 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  German  written  composition.  After  a 
few  rules  and  observations  on  orthography  and  grammar,  they  pass 
on  to  formulas  for  letters,  legal  contracts,  addresses,  and  tides.  Those 
of  the  other  class  originated  in  the  necessity  for  acquainting  the  un- 
educated laity  with  German  books ;  and  in  particular  with  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  Among  books  of  the  first  description,  should  first  of  all 
be  named  the  work  of  Fabian  Frangk,  entitied  **The  method  and 
qualities  of  the  German  tongue.  Orthography,  or  the  right  way  to 
spell  in  German,  New  Chancery,  or  current  practical  and  correct 
directory  fir  properly  preparing  formal  communications  and  letters 
to  all  persons.  In  the  most  condensed  form.  M  [agister]  Fabian 
Frangh.\      The  work    appeared    at    Frankfurt  on  the  Maine  in 

*  **Oraflutf»ea  ntmafuHdamentaUa  imtenibua  vtUiuima  "  Ac. 

t**TeirtoeAer  JSpraeh  Art  und  Eygm^chafft,  Orthograpkioj  CferecM  Buochataebig 
(la  Uie  oriflmU  wJUi  Um  o  over  the  u,  the  otw  tli«  o,  Ac,)  7te/«cA  xutehniben.     JVmp 
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1531  ;*  and  deserves  attention  for  more  than  one  reason.  The  author 
was  from  Asslaw  in  Silesia;  a  Master  of  Arts  {Freier  JTunlito  MagU- 
t^);  and  a  burgher  of  Buntzlaw.  Frangk*s  pre&ce  describes  the 
scope  of  his  work.  His  primary  object,  he  says,  is  to  provide  that 
those  who  employ  such  persons  as  have  mastered  his  work  and  who 
are  employed  in  writing,  chancery  business,  and  writing  titles,  shall 
meet  with  no  disappointment"  But  although  this  comparatively 
subordinate  object  was  that  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  author,  he 
still  urges  that'  at  some  time  or  other  an  actiud  exclusive  German 
grammar  should  be  written,  as  has  been  done  for  the  Gredc,  Latin, 
And  other  languages.  For,  he  says,  ''our  own  noble  tongue  is  as 
agreeable,  useful  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  as  any  oth* 
er  whatever ;"  and  there  are  '^  among  us  unlearned  laics,  (neither 
practiced  in  the  learned  tongues  nor  acquainted  with  them),  who 
place  as  high  a  value  upon  it  as  upon  any  other." 


XL  LEGAL  PROVISION 

HBSPtOTmO  TBI 

BDVCATION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  BUPPORT  OP  TEACHERS  IN  PRD8SIA. 


The  following  are  the  provisionBofthe  law  of  1819  respecting  Normal 
Schools  and  teachers.  It  is  difEcult  to  describe  the  well-qualified  teacher 
in  more  appropriate  language : 

*'  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and  alive  to  the  high  importance  of 
his  profession.  He  ouffht  thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his 
station,  to  have  acquirea  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing  youth,  to  be 
firm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  state,  conscientious  m  the  dischar^  of  his  duties, 
friendly  and  prudent  in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and 
with  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  inspire  all  around 
him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  to  render 
them  favorably  inclined  to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavors." 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmasters,  the  foUowing 
regulations  are  laid  down : 

"  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of  young  men  well 
prepared  for  their  duties,  who  may  supply  the  yearly  vacancies  in  the 
ranks  of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  depart- 
ment shall  be  required  to  support  a  Normal  School.  These  establish- 
ments shall  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  foUowing  regulations : 

1.  No  Normal  School  for  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  shall  admit 
more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants are  about  equal  there  shall  be,  as  oflen  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, a  Normal  School  for  the  members  of  each  sect  But  where  there  is 
a  very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects,  the  masters  of 
the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Normal  Schools  be- 
bngin^  U>  that  sect  in  a  neighboring  department,  or  by  smaller  establish- 
ments in  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary  school. 
Normal  Schools  for  simultaneous  education  of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted 
when  the  pupil  teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  shall  be  established  whenever  it  is  possible  in 
small  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil  teachers  from  the  dissipations, 
temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  pro- 
fession, without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town 
ought  not  to  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of 
several  elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

6.  No  younff  man  can  oe  received  into  a  Normal  School  who  has  not 
passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school : 
nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  around  of  suspicion.  The  age  of  admission 
into  the  Normal  Schools  shall  be  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools 
shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil  teachers  by  their  own  experience 
to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guid- 
ance ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  aU  the 
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Normal  Schools,  where  the  papU  teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of 
teaching. 

8.  In  each  Normal  School  the  course  of  instruction  sJudl  last  three 
years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  the  continuation  of  the  course 
of  instruction  which  the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools ;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  or  a  still  higher  character,  and  the  third  to  prac- 
tice in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  establishment  For  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two  years. 

10.  In  each  Normal  School  particular  funds,  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able 
to  pay  for  themselves,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate  them  to 
too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  VHtrst  paid  situa- 
tions  in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  Kverv  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from  a  Normal  School,  is 
oblig^ed  at  the  end  of  his  educational  course  to  accept  the  place  which  the 
provincial  consistories  assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancement,  however, 
must  always  be  held  out  to  hun  in  case  of  perseverance  and  good  conduct 

12.  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate  surveillance  of  all 
the  Normal  Schools  in  the  difierent  departments  of  their  respective 
provinces ;  and  the  provincial  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial 
surveillance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects." 

The  following  provisions,  gathered  from  the  law  of  1819,  and  from  the 
general  regulations,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  teacher. 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primarjr  school  until  he  has 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  to  fulnil  the  important  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates 
is  conducted  hy  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and  two  clergy- 
men, or  two  priests.  The  provincial  consistories  nominate  the  lay  mem- 
bers, the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nominate 
the  clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  relis^ious  education  of  the 
Protestant  candidates ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  nominates  the 
two  priests  who  examine  the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for  three  years,  and 
'  they  can  afterward  be  continued  in  their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in  granting  the  cer- 
tificates, but  the  religious  and  secular  examinations  are  conducted  sepa- 
rately. The  certificates  are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal 
School  in  which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe  his 
moral  character  and  his  intellectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been  ratified  by  the 
superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  provincial  consistories;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratification 
of  the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories  and  the  bishops 
can  not  agree  about  the  granting  of  any  certificate,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  minister  oC  public  insiruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates,  if  ihiy  think  there  is 
any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified  on  the  certificate  granted  by  the 
committee  of  examination,  and  can  declare  them  incapable,  and  can  re- 
quire the  local  autlioritics  to  procpcd  to  another  examination  if  th«  y  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  youiijr  wr-iiicii  who  aro  (Miuliilatcs  for  tlie  Bitiiiitions  of  f--  liool- 
mia'trcsst's  arc  obliged  to  submit  to  tlic  same  kind  of  exauiiiiation  jelore 
they  can  obtain  the  certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
girls'  school 
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The  election  and  nomination  of  masters  for  the  communal  schools,  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  committees,  on  the  presentation  of  the  communal 
inspectors. 

The  roasters  can  not  be  installed  and  begin  to  receive  their  salaries, 
until  their  certificates  have  been  ratified  by  the  provincial  authorities. 

^*  The  provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose  able  and  zealous 
clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them  lo  form  and  direct  great  associa- 
tions between  the  masters  of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  fostering  among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession,  of  further- 
ing the  further  development  of  their  education  by  regular  reunions,  by 
consultations,  conversations^  practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches 
of  instruction,  and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloud  in  their  public  as- 
semblies." 

These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They  not  only  promote 
a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among  the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate 
them  to  further  exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honorable  body.  And  nothing 
encoumges  man  more  than  a  feeling  of  association.  Man  alone  is  weak 
and  timid ;  but  let  him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  and  aims  are  those  of  a 
number  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then  is  a  giant  in  his 
aims  and  efforts. 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending  the  master  of  a 
primary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in  need  of  further  instruction,  to  a 
Normal  School,  for  the  time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the 
necessary  additional  instruction ;  dunng  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied 
by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  School,  who  receives  a  temporary  cer- 
tificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters  who  frequent  for  a 
second  time  the  Normal  Schools,  are  generally  defrayed  by  the  provincial 
educational  authorities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  own  education  by 
hopes  of  preferment  to  belter  situations,  or  lo  superior  schools ;  but  before 
they  can  attain  this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the  former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself  improperly  in  his 
station,  the  inspector  of  the  school  first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this 
fails  to  convince  him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him ;  and  if  he 
still  prove  refractory,  they  report  him  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who 
have  the  power  of  fining  him,  or  of  removing  him  from  the  school. 

if  he  commits  any  fiagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at  once  to  the  pro- 
vincial authorities,  who  remove  him  immediately,  aller  having  carelully 
verified  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

Every  school  in  a  village  or  town  must  have  a  garden  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  habits  of  the  people,  for  a  kitchen-garden,  nur- 
sery-orchard, or -the  raising  of  bees.  Ihis  is  provided  as  an  additional 
resource  for  the  teacher,  as  well  as  an  available  means  of  instruction  of 
the  scholars. 

Every  school-house  must  not  only  embrace  what  we  rep;ard  as  essen- 
tial features  in  such  structures,  such  as  size,  location,  ventilation,  warmth, 
seats  and  desks,  &c.,  but  apparatus  for  iliusti-ating  every  study,  and  "  a 
sufficient  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  master,"  as  well  as  a  resi- 
dence for  him. 

Whenever  a  new  fund,  legacy,  qf  donation,  accrues  to  the  schools  of  a 
province  or  commune,  the  siinie  must  be  appropriated  to  the  improvement 
of  th'i  R-.hool  or  of  the  musl('i'\s  income,  and  not  lo  the  diminution  of  any 
tax  or  rate  betbre  collected. 

The  practice  of  "  boarding  round,"  or  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  a 
place  at  the  table  of  every  family  in  the  commune  or  district  in  rotation 
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(called  in  German,  Wandeltisch,  movable  table,)  formerly  prevailed  m 
Prussia,  but  it  was  first  arrested  by  an  ordinance  in  1811,  directing  that 
this  "  movable  table'*  should  not  be  reckoned  in  payment  of  the  teacher's 
compensation,  and  should  be  given  up  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
now  abandoned  in  eveiy  commune  which  makes  any  pretension  to  civili* 
zation.  It  never  included  any  thing  beyond  an  "  itinerating  table."  The 
teacher  always  had  a  fixed  residence  provided,  and  usually  under  the 
same  roof  with  his  school. 

Scholars  are  encouraged  to  form  among  themselves  a  fund,  bv  volun- 
tary contributions,  for  the  assistance  of  their  necessitous  schoolfellows. 
The  fund  is  managed  by  themselves  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher. 
This  is  done  to  cultivate  good  feeling  in  the  school,  and  save  the  teacher 
from  a  constant  tax  for  articles  for  such  pupils. 

All  school  fees,  all  contributions  or  assessments  in  money,  fuel,  dx., 
must  be  collected  by  the  regular  school  authorities,  and  not  by  the 
teacher.  And  no  service  can  be  required  of  the  teacher  in  or  about  the 
school,  and  he  can  engage  in  no  employment,  which  will  lower  his  dignity, 
or  weaken  his  influence. 

All  public  teachers  are  regarded  as  public  functionaries,  and  are  ex* 
empt  from  liability  to  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  from  all  local 
and  capitation  taxes,  or  if  taxed,  an  equivalent  is  allowed  in  an  increase 
of  salary. 

Whenever  any  division  of  land  belonging  to  a  parish,  or  town,  is  madcj 
a  sufficient  quantity  shall  be  allotted  to  the  schoolmaster  for  a  vegetable 
garden,  and  for  the  feed  of  a  cow.  Wherever  the  right  of  common  exists, 
the  teacher  shall  share  in  its  benefits. 

Schoolmasters  who  become  temporarily  infirm,  are  entitled  to  an  allow* 
ance  from  the  school  moneys  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  And 
when  permanently  disabled,  are  entitled  to  an  annual  allowance  from  tJie 
income  of  funds  provided  in  each  province  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows  and  children  of  teachers,  who  entitle  themselves  to 
such  provision  for  their  families,  by  a  small  annual  contribution  from  their 
salaries. 

Teachers,  who  show  themselves  entitled  to  promotion  to  the  direction 
of  Normal  Schools,  are  enabled  to  travel  both  in  Prussia,  and  other 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  knowledge  of  the  organiza- 
tk>n,  instruction  and  discipline  of  sclfbols. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  1826,  and  renewed  in  1846,  requires 
the  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about,  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  tlie  schools  within  his  circuit  He  makes  himself  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instruction  given,  takes  part  himself 
in  the  same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  such  hints'for  improvement  as  his 
observation  may  suggest  The  results  of  his  yearly  visits  he  presentii,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province.  This  occa- 
sional visitation  is  very  useful  in  clearing  up  the  dark  corners  of  the  land, 
correcting  abuses,  and  giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  tetichers, 
who  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy  and  neglect  To  render  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  seminaries  more  complete,  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the  young  teachers  shall  return 
to  pass  a  second  examination. 

By  an  ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided :  "  To  the  end,  that  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already 
established,  who  either  require  further  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own 
cultivation  and  skill  in  office  do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede ;  it  is 
required  that  such  teachers  be  recalled  into  the  seminary  for  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for  them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through 
a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  practice  themselves  in  particular  de- 
partments of  instruction." 
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That  the  foregoing  excellent  and  thorough  regulations  have  not 
remained  a  dead  letter  in  the  ordinances  of  the  government,  but  are 
substantially  followed  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  system,  will  be 
made  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kay,  an  intelligent  English 
traveler,  as  to  the  education,  social  position,  and  professional  standing 
of  the  primary  school  teachers  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts 
which  follow  of  several  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  kingdom : 

During  my  travels  in  difl^rent  provinces  a^  Prussia,  I  was  in  daily  oommnnica- 
tion  with  the  teachers.  I  had  every  opportunity  of  observing  the  spirit,  which 
animated  the  whole  body,  and  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  ipooft  respecting 
them.  1  found  a  great  body  of  educated,  courteous,  refined,  moral,  and  learned 
professors,  laboring  with  real  enthusiasm  among  the  poorest  classes  of  their  coun- 
trymen. I  found  them  wholly  devoted  to  their  duties,  proud  of  their  profession, 
united  together  by  a  strong  feeling  of  brotherhood,  and  holding  continual  con- 
ferences together,  for  the  purposes  of  debating  all  kinds  of  questions,  relating  to 
the  management  of  thetr  schools.  But  what  gave  me  greater  pleasure  than  all 
else  was,  to  observe  in  what  esteem  and  respect  they  were  held  by  the  peasants. 
If  you  tempt  a  Prussian  peasant  to  find  fault  with  the  schools,  he  will  tell  you,  in 
answer,  how  geod  the  school  is,  and  how  learned  the  teachers  are.  I  often  heard 
the  warmest  panegyrics  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  peasants,  showing  in  the 
clearest  nuumer  how  well  their  merits  and  their  labors  were  appreciated.* 

i  could  not  but  feel,  how  grand  an  institution  this  great  body  of  more  than 
2S,0<iO  teachers  was,  and  how  much  it  was  capable  of  effecting ;  and,  when  I 
regarded  the  happy  condition  of  the  Prussian  peasantry,  I  could  not  but  believe,  I 
saw  some  of  the  Vrnits  of  the  daily  labors  of  this  enlightened,  respected,  and 
united  brotherhood. 

Upon  the  parochial  ministers  and  parochial  teachers  depend,  far  more  than  we 
are  willing  to  allow  the  intelligence,  the  morality,  and  the  religion  of  the  people. 
The  cordial  co-operation  of  these  two  important  and  honorable  professions  is  nec- 
essary to  the  moral  progress  of  a  nation.  The  religious  minister  acts  upon  the 
adults,  the  teacher  on  the  young.  The  co-operation  of  the  religions  ministers  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  success  of  the  teacher's  eflRirts ;  and,  on  the  othur  band,  with- 
out the  earnest  aid  of  the  teacher,  the  fairest  hopes  of  the  religious  minister  are 
often  blighted  in  the  bud. 

We  must  educate  the  child,  if  we  wAuld  reform  the  man.  But,  alas !  this 
education  is  a  labor,  requiring  a  long,  persevering,  careful,  intelligent^  and  most 
tender  handling.  It  were  much  better  left  alone,  than  to  be  attempted,  so  as  to 
create  disgust,  or  to  embitter  early  associations,  or  to  render  virtuous  and  ennobling 
pursuits  disgusting  throughout  after-life.  On  the  teacher  depends  the  training  cf 
the  poor  man^s  child,  for  poor  parents  have,  unhappily,  too  little  spare  time  to 
allow  them  to  perform  the  greatest  duty  of  a  parent  And  thus,  as  the  character 
of  every  nation  mainly  depends  upon  Uie  training  of  the  children,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that,  such  as  our  teachers  are,  such  also  will  be  our  peasantry. 

How  essential  is  it,  then,  to  the  moral  welfare,  and  therefore  to  the  political 
greatness  of  a  nation,  that  the  profession  of  the  teachers  should  be  one,  insuring 
Sie  perfect  satisfaction  of  its  members,  and  commanding  the  respect  of  the  country  I 

The  teacher's  station  in  society  ought  to  be  an  honorable  one,  or  few  learned 
and  able  men  will  be  found  willing  to  remain  long  in  the  profession,  even  if  any 
such  men  can  be  Induced  to  enter  it ;  and  it  is  much  better  to  be  without  teachers 
altogether,  than  to  leave  the  training  of  our  children  to  men  of  narrow  minds, 
unrestrained  passions,  or  meagre  intelligence.    The  Prussian  government  has  fully 

*  Since  these  remsrks  were  written,  the  course  of  public  events  in  Prussis  has  given  a  very 
remarlcable  proof  of  their  correct neaa.  To  the  National  Asaemblj,  which  met  In  Berlin  fa 
May,  l&ld,  the  people  of  the  provincea  elected  110  fewer  than  eight  teachers  aa  representa- 
tives ;  giving  this  airiking  proof  of  the  people'a  respect  for  the  ability  and  high  character  of 
theprofei  ' 
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recognized  tbeie  truths,  and  has,  therefore,  done  all  within  its  |Mwer,  to  raise  tha 
churacter  and  social  position  of  the  teachers  as  much  as  possible.  As  these 
eiForts  have  been  heartily  seconded  by  the  provincial  governments  and  the  people, 
the  result  has  been  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory. 

The  first  exertions  of  the  government  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  increase  of  its 
numbers.  They  determined  to  make  the  name  of  **  teacher*'  an  honor,  and  in 
itself  a  guarantee  to  every  parent  of  th^e  character  and  attainments  of  the  man 
who  bore  it.  To  attain  this  end,  they  denied  all  access  to  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession to  any  but  those  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  admittance.  No 
person  can  be  a  teacher  in  Prussia,  or  in  any  port  of  Germany,  France  Austria, 
Switzerland,  or  Holland,  until  he  has  passed  a  very  severe  and  searching  examina- 
tion, and  until  he  has  produced  testimonials  from  those  well  acquainted  with  him, 
of  the  irreproachable  nature  of  his  moral  life  and  character.  This  examination, 
which  includes  both  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  is  conducted  by  able  and 
impartial  men,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  candidate's  religious  minister,  the 
professors  of  the  normal  college  at  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  educational  magistrates  oif  the  county  of  which  he  is  a  native.  He  who 
passes  the  ordeal  is  allowed  to  be  a  teacher,  whether  he  was  educated  at  a  normal 
college  or  not.  The  ranks  of  the  profession  are  open  to  all  educated  and  moral 
men,  wherever  or  however  they  were  educated ;  but  educated  and  moral  they 
must  prove  themselves.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  men,  who  are 
known  to  have  satisfiustorily  passed  this  scrutiny,  are  regarded  by  all  their  fellow- 
countrvmen  with  respect  and  consideration,  and  as  men  of  great  learning  and 
of  hign  cliaracter. 

This  once  attained,  the  next  great  efibrtB  of  the  government  were  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  social  position  of  the  teachers.  The  government  placed 
them  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  county  courts.  They  also  made  a 
law  that  no  teacher,  who  had  been  once  elected,  whether  by  a  parochial  commitee, 
or  by  trustees,  or  by  private  patrons,  should  be  dismissed,  except  by  permiHsion  of 
the  county  magistrates.  This  protected  the  teachers  from  the  efiects  of  the  mere 
personal  prejudices  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  They  tlien 
defined  the  minimum  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  and  this  minimum  they  have  ever 
since  been  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  my  readers  should  not  connect  their  preconceived 
ideas  of  an  English  village  schoolmaster  with  the  learned  and  refined  teacher  of 
Prussia.  They  might  just  as  well  think  of  comparing  the  position  and  attainments 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  teachers  with  those  of  the  scholars  of  our  universities, 
as  of  comparing  those  of  our  schoolmasters  with  those  of  the  Prussian  teachers. 
I  felt,  whenever  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  Prussian  teacher,  that  I  was  witli  a 
gentleman,  whose  courteous  bearing  and  intelligent  manner  of  speaking  must 
exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  peasantry,  among  whom  whom  he 
lived.  It  was,  as  if  I  saw  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  curates  performing  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  I  never  saw  any  vulgarity  or  coarseness,  and  still  less 
any  stupidity  or  incapacity  for  their  duties,  displayed  by  any  of  them. 

Tlie  Protestant  teachers  of  Germany  occupy  situations  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  religious  ministers  and  religious  congregations.  They  fulfill  several 
of  the  dutic3  of  our  curates,  clerks,  and  organists.  In  both  Romanis(  and 
Protestant  congregations,  they  lead  the  choir  and  play  the  organ.  Tliey  act,  too, 
as  clerk ;  and  when  a  Protestant  minister  is  indispiised,  and  unable  to  conduct 
public  worship,  the  parochial  teacher  ofiieiates  in  his  stead,  reads  the  church  ser- 
vice, and  sometimes  also  preaches.  Tlie  musical  part  of  public  worship,  in  both 
Komanist  anl  Protestant  churches  and  chapels,  is  always  directed  by  the  parochiiil 
teacher.  Tlie  small  salary,  which  they  receive  for  the  performance  of  these 
duties,  serves  to  increase  their  incomes ;  but  what  is  of  much  more  importance  is,  ' 
that  this  con. lection  of  the  teachers  with  the  religious  congregations  ond  ministers 
serves  to  bin  I  the  religious  ministers  and  teaclioi's  togotl.cr,  to  lesson  the  laboi-s  of 
each  by  mutual  assistance,  and.  above  all,  to  raise  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  JMKH',  by  .honi  he  is  surrounded,  and  ihertby  mater  illy  to  ine.rease  I'.e  clllct 
of  his  advice  and  instructions. 

It  was  very  curious,  and  pleasing,  to  observe  the  eflfects  of  the  intercourse  of 
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this  enlightened  and  ezoellent  body  of  men  with  the  peamntry  during  the  lost 
twenty  yean.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay,  thai,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  to  Prussia,  I 
had  never  before  seen  so  polite  and  ctviliwd,  and  seemingly  intelligent,  a  peas- 
antry as  that  of  Prussia.  Were  a  stranger  introduced  into  some  of  the  lowest 
schools.  I  am  quite  convinced  he  would  not  believe  he  saw  peasants  children  before 
him.  'They  were  generally  so  clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  their  manners  were 
always  so  good,  that  I  was  several  times  obliged  to  ask  the  teachers,  if  I  really 
saw  the  children  of  the  poor  before  roe.  The  appearance  of  the  girls  was  pai*tictt- 
larly  gratifying ;  their  dress  was  so  respectable,  their  manners  was  so  good,  their 
way  oif  dressing  their  hair  showed  so  much  taste,  and  their  cleanliness  was  so 
great,  that  no  one,  who  had  not  been  informed  beforehand  to  what  class  they 
belonged,  would  have  beUcved  them  to  be  the  children  of  the  poorest  of  the  people. 
The  lowest  orders  of  Germany  are  so  much  more  refined  thim  our  poor,  that  the 
children  of  the  rich  very  often  attend  the  primary  schools,  while  the  chil- 
dren of  the  trades  people  and  middle  classes  almost  invariably  do  so.  llie 
richer  parents  know  that  their  children  will  not  come  into  contact  with  any  0081*80- 
ness,  and  that  the  teacher  is  certain  to  be  an  educated  and  refined  gentleman. 
This  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  tends  to  civilize  the 
peasantry  still  more,  and  to  produce  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  different  ranks 
of  society.  But  the  primary  cause  of  the  great  and  ever-increasing  civilization 
of  the  Prussian  peasantry  is,  undeniably,  their  contact  with  their  refined  and  intel- 
ligent teachers.  For,  whilst  the  clergy  are  laboring  among  the  adults,  the  teachers 
are  daily  bringing  under  the  influences  of  their  own  high  characters  and  intelli- 
gence AJX  the  younger  portions  of  the  community. 

The  teachers  in  Prussia  are  men  respected  by  the  whole  community,  men  to 
whom  all  classes  owe  the  first  rudiments  of  their  education,  and  men  in  whose 
welfare,  good  character,  and  high  respectability,  both  the  government  and  the  peiH 
pie  feel  themselves  deeply  interested.  In  birth,  early  recollections,  and  associa- 
tions, they  are  often  peasants ;  but  in  education  and  position  they  are  gentlemen 
in  every  sense  of  that  term,  and  acknowledged  officers  of  the  county  govern- 
ments. There  are  more  than  28,000  such  teachers  in  Prussia.  This  great  pro- 
fession offers,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  a  means,  by  which  an  intelligent  peasant 
may  hope  to  raise  himself  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  as  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  admission  into  the  profession  are  borne  by  government.  But,  as  the 
number  of  candidates  for  admission  is  consequently  always  large,  the  government 
takes  every  possible  precaution,  that  only  such  shall  be  choeeh,  as  are  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  profession,  and  carry  out  its  objects  in 
the  mtist  effective  manner.  And  so  well  satisfied  are  the  teachers  with  their 
position,  that,  although  their  pay  is  oflen  but  poor,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
one  quits  his  profession  to  seek  another  situation.  They  are  contented  with  their 
pnifeHsion,  even  when  it  afibrds  only  a  bare  Jiving,  as  it  always  confers  a  station  of 
respectability  and  honor,  in  direct  communication  with  the  provincial  goveni- 
meutB.  I  made  the  most  careful  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  and  can  speak  with 
great  confidence  upon  it.  1  was  in  daily  communication  with  the  teachers  from 
the  day  I  entered  Prussia,  and  I  tested  the  truth  of  what  they  told  me,  not  only 
by  comparing  their  statements  together,  but  also  by  many  inquiries,  which  I  made 
of  the  educational  counsellors  and  sjovernment  officers  in  Berlin.  Next  to  Dr. 
Bruggeman,  one  of  the  head  counsellors  of  the  Minister  of  lixlucation.  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  I  am  most  indebted  for  information  on  this  subject  are  Counsellor 
Stiehl,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Prussia,  who  is  employed  by  the  Minister  on  partic- 
ular missions  of  inspection  in  all  the  provinces  of  Prussia ;  Professor  Iliiitz,  one 
of  the  young  professors  in  Dr.  Dif  "^terweg's  normal  college;  Dr.  Hennicke,  the 
diri>ctor  of  the  normal  college  at  \V  eissenfels ;  Ilerr  Pet<?rs,  a  teacher  at  Bonn  : 
one  of  the  teachers  at  Cologne  ;  several  of  the  teachers  at  Berlin  ;  and  several  of 
the  teachers  at  Elberfeld.  From  these  gentlemen,  and  many  others,  I  gathered 
the  following  information  :  When  i  boy  is  intended  for  the  teachers'  profession, 
he  remains  in  the  primary  school,  until  he  has  completed  the  whole  course  of 
priinjiry  instruction,  i.  e.  unlil  he  1  is  lonmed  to  write  and  rejid  Wfll,  and  until 
ho  kn<i\vs  the  princi^tul  1  ul«  s  of  n alinutie,  the  outlines  of  llu;  <;<  ().,a-aj)hy  ;iri(l 
history  of  his  native  country,  a  little  natural  history,  and  the  Scripture  history. 
This  knowledge  he  does  not  generally  acquire  before  be  is  fifteen  years  of  ago. 
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Firom  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  before  which  latter  age  a  young 
man  can  not  be  admitted  into  any  normal  college,  the  education  of  yonng  condi- 
dateSf  who  are  the  eons  of  towns-people,  is  diflRsrent  to  the  education  of  those,  who 
are  the  sons  of  country  people. 

The  young  candidates  for  admission  into  the  teachers'  profession,  who  are  the 
sons  of  towns-people,  enter  at  fifteen  into  the  classes  of  ihe'9uperior  public  schools 
of  the  town,  in  which  schools  a  number  of  endowed  places  are  always  reserved 
for  poor  boys,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
education  given  In  these  schools  is  of  a  higher  character,  man  that  given  in  the 
primary  schooh.  It  comprehends  mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  at  least  of  the 
classics,  besides  lectures  in  history,  physical  geography,  and  drawing.  They 
remain  in  these  superior  public  schools  until  their  eighteenth  year,  when  they 
can  seek  admission  into  a  normal  college.  The  yonng  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  teachers'  profession,  who  are  the  sons  of  poor  country  people,  do  not  en- 
joy all  the  advantages  which  the  children  of  towns-peuple  possess,  as  there  is  sel- 
dom a  superior  primary  school  in  their  neighborhood,  in  which  they  can  continue 
their  studies,  after  leaving  the  primary  school.  If  the  son  of  a  peasant  aspires  to 
enter  the  teachers'  profession  ;  after  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  engages  the 
parochial  teacher  to  give  him  instruction  in  the  evenings,  attends  the  teachers' 
classes  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  and  assists  him  in  the  management  of  the 
younger  children.  He  continues  to  improve  himself  in  this  manner,  until  he  has 
attained  the  age,  at  which  he  can  apply  for  admission  into  a  normal  college. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  schools  in  Prussia,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  sons  of  the  peasants  for  admission  into  the  normal  colleges.  These 
preparatory  schools  generally  belong  to  private  persons.  Every  young  person 
admitted  into  them  is  obliged  to  pay  a  small  fee  for  his  education  there.  This  fee 
is  generally  very  trifling,  but  is  still  sufficient  to  prevent  the  sons  of  the  poorest 
peasants  entering  them  ;  and,  consequently,  these  latter,  if  they  live  in  a  country 
village,  arc  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  evening  lessons  given  by  tlie 
village  teacher,  and  with  the  practical  knowledge  gained  by  attending  his  classes 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  But  it  is  always  possible  for  the  peasants'  chil- 
dren, with  industry,  to  prepare  themselves,  by  the  aid  of  the  vilUige  teacher,  for 
admission  into  a  normal  college.  Of  these  latter  admirable  institutions  for  the 
education  of  teachers  I  shall  hereafter  speak  at  length ;  suffice  it  here  to  say,  that 
Uiere  are  between  forty  and  fifty  of  them  in  Prussia,  supported  entirely  by  the 
state,  and  under  the  direction  and  surveillance  of  the  provincial  committees  called 
Schuloollegium.  There  are  five  or  six  normal  colleges  in  each  province,  some  of 
which  are  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  Romanist,  and  the  others  for  that  of 
the  Protestant  teachers.  Each  of  them  is  generally  put  under  the  direction  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  protestant  minister,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
Komanist  or  Protestant  teachers,  and  is  provided  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  young  students.  The  education 
given  in  them  is  nearly  gratuitous ;  no  young  man  l^ng  called  upon  to  pay  for 
any  thing,  but  his  clothes  and  his  breakfast,  whilst,  in  many  cases,  even  this 
trifling  charge  is  paid  for  the  poor  student  out  of  the  college  funds. 

All  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  teacher  in  Prussia,  and  who  aspire  to 
enter  a  normal  college,  when  the  yearly  vacancies  take  place,  are  obliged  to  submit 
to  an  examination,  conducted  by  the  professors  of  these  colleges,  in  presence  of 
the  educational  counsellors  from  the  county  court  No  young  man  can  enter  the 
examination  lists,  who  has  not  produced  certificates  of  health,  and  freedom  fVom 
all  chronic  complaints,  or  who  has  a  weak  voice  or  any  physical  defect  or  infirmity. 
None  but  picked  men  are  selected  as  teachers  in  Prussia.  The  examination  is 
very  severe  and  searching.  For,  as  there  are  always  a  great  number  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  each  college,  and  as  the  favored  candidates  are  only 
chosen,  on  account  of  their  superior  abilities,  the  competition  at  the  entrance 
examinations  is  very  great. 

The  subjects  of  this  examination  are,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  singing,  chanting,  and  the  Scripture  history. 

The  young  man,  who  has  just  obtained  admission  into  a  normal  college  in 
Prussia,  and  whose  education  as  a  teacher  has  only  just  begun,  is  much  better 
educated,  even  at  the  commencement  of  his  three  years'  education  in  the  college, 
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ihan  almort  aiw  of  oar  teachen  are.  when  they  enter  n)yu^ 

their  dotieain  the  8chool8,and  when  toeir  edncation  ia  eooaidei 

How  much  auperior,  therefore,  in  intellectaal  aoqairementa,  t] 

b,  when  he  haa  oompleted  hia  collegiate  oonrae,  I  need  not  obaer^ 

examination  ia  conoluded,  aa  many  of  the  moat  promiaing  of  th^ 

are  adeoted  aa  there  are  yacanoiea  in  the  college;  and,  after  a  ati  

ination  haa  been  made  into  their  oharactera  and  previooa  life,  each  ancoeaaful 
candidate  b  required  to  aign  an  agreement,  promiaing  to  officiate  tm  a  teacher,  after 
leaving  the  college,  for  a  number  of  yeara,  equal  to  thoae  durinff  which  the  goT- 
emment  edoeatea  him  grstnitonaly  in  the  college.  They  are  then  admitted,  and 
are  only  required  to  provide  themaelvea  with  clothea,  and  to  pay  about  32.  per 
annum.  All  the  other  ezpenaea  of  their  education,  maintenance,  Ae.y  are,  aa  I 
have  aaid  before,  borne  by  the  atate.  They  remain  in  these  ooUegea  two  or  three 
years,  never  less  than  two,  or  mole  than  three.  Here  they  continue  the  stndiea 
which  they  had  previonaly  followed  in  the  primary  and  superior  achoola  They 
perfect  themaelvea  in  writins,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  Scripture  hia- 
tory,  and  receive  a  careful  education  in  the  phyaic2  sciences,  and  particularly  in 
mMhematios  and  botany.  .In  aome  of  the  normal  ooUegea,  the  young  men  also 
sMidy  Latin  and  the  modem  languages.  Besides  this,  thev  oU  learn  the  violin, 
the  organ,  and  piaoo-lbrte.  1  Imve  aeen  aa  many  aaa  hundred  violins,  three 
organs,  and  three  piaoo-fortea  in  one  normal  college.  Th^  also  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  chanting  and  singing,  which  they  had  commenced  in  the  village  schools ; 
and  when  the  college  is  atoated  in  the  country,  and  intended  kit  village  teachers, 
the  students  learn  gardenmg  and  agriculture.  I  became  acquainted  m  Bonn,  with 
the  teacher  of  the  poorest  school  in  the  town.  He  could  speak  French  very  tol- 
erably, as  well  as  a  little  English ;  he  was  acquainted  with  many  of  our  first  wri- 
ters, and  knew  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language,  in  addition  to  the  necessary 
attainments  of  a  teacher. 

But  the  government  and  the  people  are  not  satisfied  that,  because  a  teacher  haa 
passed  through  one  of  these  training  establishments,  he  is  therefore  fit  to  under- 
take the  management  of  a  village  school.  Far  ftt>m  it  When  the  normal 
college  course  is  finished,  the  young  aspirants  are  obliged  to  submit  to  another 
examination,  which  ia  conductM  by  the  professors  of  me  college  in  the  presence 
of  a  counsellor  firom  the  provincial  schukydlegium,  the  educational  counsellor  of 
the  county  court,  and  a  delegate  from  the  Ronum  Catholic  bishop,  or  Protestent 
superintendent  of  the  county,  according  as  the  school  m  for  Romanist  or  for  Prot- 
estant stndents.  These  diffsrent  personages  ought  to  be  present,  but  I  waa  assured 
that,  in  general,  only  the  educational  counsellor  of  the  county  court  assisted  at  the 
examination.  At  its  conclusion,  if  the  directors  and  profepsors  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  young  men,  during  their  residence  in  the  college,  and 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  their  moral  character,  and  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  religious  befief,  the  young  candidatea  reodve  dipkNnas  marked 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted  themaelvea  in  the  examination, 
**  1,'>  *^  2,"  or  *'  3,"  and  signed  by  the  director  and  professon,  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  aohnkwllegium. 

Those  w1m>  obtain  the  diplomas  marked  "^  1,"  are  legaHy  autfaorixed  to  officiate 
aa  teachers,  without  futher  scrutiny,  but  those  who  only  obtain  those  marked  '*  2" 
or  '*  3,'*  are  only  appointed  to  aohools  for  two  or  three  years  on  trial,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  are  obliged  to  return  to  the  normal  college  and  undergo  another 
examination. 

It  ia  not,  however,  meeeooary  that  a  young  man  should  paas  through  a  normal 
eoUege,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dipk>ma  enabling  him  to  officiate  aa  teacher.  Any 
person,  who  haa  received  so  good  an  education  as  to  enable  him  to  paas  tiie  exam- 
ination at  a  normal  colle^,  can  obtain  one,  if  hia  character  is  unimpeachable  By 
far  the  greatest  proportion,  however,  of  the  teachers  of  Prussia  are  educated  in 
the  normal  ooUegea.  When  they  have  obtained  these  dipkmias,  the  county  courts 
present  them  to  such  school  committees  as  require  teachers ;  and  if  these  parochial 
committees  are  satisfied  with  them,  they  are  elected.  In  anch  a  numeroua  body 
aa  that  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  there  are  always  numerous  vacancies.  TIm 
number  of  colleges  and  students  are  so  arranged^  aa  to  regdariy  supply  that, 
winch  ia  found  to  be  the  average  number  of  yearly  vacancies. 
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The  candidates  who  have  obtained  only  the  diplomas  marked  "  2,"  or  **  3," 
hold  their  offices,  as  I  have  said,  only  provisionally  ;  and,  in  order  to  be  definitely 
appointed,  are  obliged,  at  the  termination  of  their  specified  period  of  trial,  either 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  local  inspector,  or  to  undergo  another  examination ; 
and  I  was  assured,  that  they  are  sonltrtimes  obliged  to  return  three  or  four  times 
to  be  examined,  ere  they  can  obtain  a  definite  appointment ;  such  care  does  the 
country  take,  that  none  but  fit  persons  shall  occupy  this  responsible  position. 
When  he  is  once  appointed,  however,  the  teacher  is  thencefbrward  a  county  and 
not  a  parochial  officer.  No  person  or  set  of  persons  in  immediata  connection  with 
him  can  turn  him  out  of  his'  situation,  without  having  first  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  county  magistrates.  After  the  parochial  ministers  and  householders  have 
once  elected  him,  they  have  no  power  to  deprive  him  of  his  salary  or  his  situation. 
No  one  but  the  county  magistrates  of  the  union  inspector,  who,  by  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, are  not  likely  to  be  iSTected  by  personal  prejudices  or  parochial  disputes,  can 
interfere  directly  with  the  teach»,  and  should  the  latter  deem  the  interference  of 
even  the  inspector  uncalled  fbr,  he  can  always  appeal  to  the  superior  authorities,  or 
even  to  the  minister  of  education  himsell  The  parochial  committees  have,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  complaining  of  the  teacher  to  the  county  magistrates,  if  they 
think  he  is  acting  unwisely  or  immorally ;  and  such  complaints  always  receive 
immediate  and  special  attention.  When  any  such  complaints  are  made,  the  county 
oourt  dispatches  an  inspector  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  empowers  him,  if  he 
thinks  the  teacher  worthy  of  censure,  fine,  or  expulsbn,  to  act  accordingly.  If, 
however,  the  teacher  is  not  blameable,  the  inspector  explains  the  matter  to  the 
parochial  authorities,  and  effects  a  recondliatlon  between  the  parties.  If  the 
inspector  should  deem  the  teacher  worthy  of  punishment,  and  this  latter  should  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  sentence,  he  can  carry  the  matter  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace ;  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  decision,  he  can  appeal  to  the  provincial 
schulcollegium,  thence  to  the  minister  of  instruction,  and  thence,  if  he  desires,  to 
the  king  himself;  of  so  much  importance  docs  the  Prussian  government  deem  it, 
to  protect  the  teachers,  and  to  raise  their  office  in  public  opinion.  I  have  men- 
tioned that  a  Prussian  teacher  seldom  leaves  his  profession ;  but  that  many  change 
their  positions.  When  a  good  and  well  ptud  utuation  falls  vacant  in  any  parish, 
an  experienced  teacher,  who  already  occupies  some  worse  paid  sitiution  in  another 
parish,  and  who  has  obtained  credit  for  his  excellent  school-management,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  school  committee  to  the  young  adepts  fresh  horn  the  normal  colleges. 
On  this  account,  the  youns  men  generally  commence  with  an  inferior  position, 
and  earn  better  ones,  according  as  they  manage  the  first  they  entered.  It  is  evi- 
dent, how  important  a  regulation  this  is,  as  the  teachers  of  the  poorest  schools  are 
saved  fh>m  becoming  listiess  and  dispirited,  and  are  rendered  earnest  and  indus- 
trious, in  the  hopes  c^  bettering  their  situation.  The  country  is,  however,  gradually 
improving  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers.  No  village  or  town  is  ever  allowed  to 
le99en  the  amount  it  has  once  given  to  a  teacher.  What  it  has  once  given,  it  is 
obliged  to  continue  to  give  in  future.  It  may  increase  it  as  much  as  it  likes,  and 
the  county  courts  have  the  power  of  interfering,  and  saying,  "  You  have  hitherto 
paid  your  teachers  too  little ;  you  must  augment  the  teacher's  salary."  This  is 
only  done,  however,  when  it  is  known,  that  the  parish  or  town  is  capable  of 
increasing  the  school  salaries  and  is  unwiDing  to  do  so. 

The  importance  of  enabling  the  teachers  to  command  the  respect  of  the  people, 
of  rendering  them  independent  of  those  in  immediate  connection  with  them,  and 
of  protecting  them  from  ignorant  interference  and  mere  personal  animosity,  is  so 
fhlly  recognized  in  Prussia,  that  even  when  the  school  is  endowed,  and  managed  by 
trustees,  these  trustees,  after  having  once  elected  a  teacher,  are  not  permitted  to 
dismiss  him,  unless  they  can  prove  to  the  county  oourt  that  they  have  sufficient 
cause  for  complaint  The  teacher,  elected  by  trustees,  has  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  minister  of  education  in  Berlin,  against  the  act  of  the  trustees  and 
oounty  magistrates,  just  as  well  as  all  the  other  teachers  of  Prussia. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Pruasian  government  to  render  the 
teachers,  after  their  election,  so  independent  of  those  m  immediate  connection  with 
them  appear  to  have  been — 

1st  Because  the  teachers  of  Prussia  are  a  very  learned  body,  and,  ttom  their 
long  study  of  pedagogy,  have  acquired  greater  ability  than  any  persons  in  the  art 
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of  teaehtng.  They  are,  therefore,  better  qualified  than  any  other  penona  to  oon* 
duct  the  iiMtmotion  of  their  children ;  bat,  if  those  persona  who  have  never 
atiidied  pedagogy  ooold  interfere  with  them,  and  say,  *^  You  ahall  teaoh  it  in  thia 
way  or  in  that,  or  else  leave  the  parish,*'  the  teachers  would  often  be  obliged  to 
pursue  some  ridiculous,  inefiicient  method,  merely  to  please  the  whims  of  per- 
sons not  experienced  in  school  management^  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
would  thus  be  often  considerably  retvded. 

2d.  Because,  if  the  parishioners  or  the  parochial  mmiaters  had  a  right  to  turn 
away  a  teacher,  whenever  he  chanced  to  displease  them,  the  teachers  would 
always  be  liable  to,  and  would  often  suffer  fh>m,  ftxAmh  personal  dislikes,  founded 
on  no  good  ground.  They  would  thus  lose  their  independence  of  character,  by 
being  furced  to  suit  their  conduct  to  the  whims  of  those  around  them,  instead  of 
being  able  to  act  frithftilly  and  oonscientioualy  to  all :  or  by  being  exposed  to  the 
insults  or  ipipertinence  of  ignorant  persona,  who  dia  not  nndentand  and  appro- 
otate  the  value  and  importance  of  their  labors;  or  by  being  prevented  from  acting 
fiuthfuUy  toward  the  children,  from  fear  of  ofiending  the  parenti  j  or  by  being 
forced  to  cringe  to  and  flatter  the  ignorance,  and  even  the  vices,  of  those  around 
them,  instead  of  being  able  to  combat  them ;  and  they  would  thus  generally,  by 
one  or  other  of  these  ways,  forfeit  at  least  some  part  of  the  respect  of  the  parents 
of  their  children,  and  would,  consequently,  find  their  lessons  and  advice  robbed  of 
one-half  their  weight,  and  ^eir  labors  of  a  great  part  of  their  efficiency. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Prussian  government  endeavors  to  give  ti»  much  liberty 
as  possible  to  the  teachers,  and  to  fetter  their  handa  as  little  as  possible.  In  the 
normal  colleges  they  receive  instructioirin  the  difierent  methods  of  teaching ;  and, 
out  of  these,  each  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  follow  whichever  seems  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  intelligence  of  his  scholars.  It  m  felt,  that 
without  this  liberty,  a  teacher  would  often  work  unwillingly,  and  that  a  discon- 
tented or  unwilling  teacher  is  worse  than  none  at  alL  In  the  choice  of  their  books 
and  apparatus,  the  teachers  are  allowed  an  almost  equal  freedom.  If  a  teacher 
finds  a  book,  which  he  thinks  better  calculated  for  instruction,  than  the  one  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using,  he  sends  it  through  the  inspector  to  the  educational 
counsellor  of  the  county  court,  who  forward  it  to  the  schulcoUegium  for  approv^ ; 
and,  as  soon  as  this  is  obtained,  the  teacher  can  introduce  it  into  hia- school.  Thera 
are,  already,  a  great  many  books  in  each  province,  which  have  been  thus  sanc- 
tioned; and  out  of  these,  every  teacher  in  the  province  can  choose  "whichever 
pleases  him  most  These  school-books  are,  generally,  written  by  teachers ;  and, 
from  what  I  saw  of  them,  they  seemed  to  evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  Until  a  book  has  been  thus  sanctioned  by  the  schulcoUe- 
gium, which  hM  the-  management  of  the  normal  colleges  and  gymnasia  of  its 
province,  it  can  not  be  introduced  into  a  parochial  school. 

The  teachers  are  not  assisted  by  monitors  in  (rermany,  as  m  Switierland, 
FVance,  and  England ;  and  this  I  think  a  very  great  error.  I  have  often  been  in 
schools  in  Prussia,  where  the  teacher  had  about  one  hundred  children  of  diffisrent 
degrees  of  proficiency  to  instruct  in  the  same  class-room,  without  any  assistance 
w&tever ;  the  conseauence  was,  that  while  he  was  teaching  one  class,  the  others 
were  in  disorder,  ana  making  noise  enough  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  receiving  instruction,  tm  weXi  9m  that  of  the  teacher,  who  was 
giving  it ;  while  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  able  to  devote  hia  time  to  the  higher 
branches  of  instruction,  and  to  the  children,  who  more  particularly  needed  his 
care,  was  obliged  to  divide  it  among  all,  and  to  superintend  himself  the  verj 
lowest  branches  of  instruction ;  and  thb,  too,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  order  and 
quiet  of  his  school.  When  I  represented  this  to  the  teachers,  I  was  alwavs 
answered,  '^  Tes,  that  is  true ;  but  then  we  think,  that  a  young  monitor  is  unable 
to  educate  the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  care,  and  is  consequently  likely  to 
do  them  much  injury."  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  result,  if  the  teachers  leave  the 
education  of  any  of  his  children  entirely  to  monitors ;  but  he  haa  no  need  to  do 
this ;  he  ought  to  employ  his  monitors  merely  in  superintending  the  more  mechan- 
ical parts  of  instruction,  such  as  writing,  and  learning  the  alphabet,  and  also  in 
preserving  order ;  he  might  then  himself  conduct  the  menial  education  of  all  the 
children.  But  this  they  will  not  do  in  Prussia ;  they  are  so  afraid  of  injuring  the 
mental  culture  of  the  children,  that  they  positively  throw  away  a  very  important 
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means  for  the  attaiDment  of  this  end.  In  Switzerland,  a  rery  difierent  ooone  k 
punned ;  the  teachers  are  assisted  in  keeping  order,  and  in  teaching  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  instniotion,  by  monitors,  chosen  fh>m  among  their  roost 
advanced  papib.  These  monitors  remain  with  the  teacher,  until  they  are  of  sof- 
fifCient  age  to  go  to  a  normal  college ;  they  are  paid,  I  believe,  by  the  parishes,  and 
are  instructed  by  the  teadiers  in  the  evenings.  From  amonff  them,  the  young 
candidates  for  the  vacant  places  in  the  normal  colleges  are  chosen ;  so  that  the 
Swiss  teachers  have  often  been  engaged  in  schools,  and  in  school  management, 
from  their  earliest  years.  Besides  this  advantage,  the  country  is  spared  a  great 
expense ;  for  in  Prussia,  where  they  have  no  monitors,  they  are  obliged  to  aug- 
ment  tiie  number  of  their  teachers  very  considerably ;  and  I  have  found  in  a  sroi^ 
school,  which  could  have  been  very  easily  managed  by  one  teacher  and  some 
well  trained  monitors,  as  many  as  three  teachers,  for  each  of  whom  good  salaries 
had  to  be  provided,  as  weM  as  houses  and  gardens.  Doubtless,  it  is  much  better 
to  have  experienced  teachers,  than  young  monitors  *,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  town 
schools  in  Prussia  are  very  much  better  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  town 
committees  can  aflSird  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers;  but  in  the  poor 
country  parishes  this  is  not  the  case,  and  there  it  is,  where  the  want  of  monitors 
is  most  severely  UH,  as  a  large  school  is  often  left  entirely  to  the  unaided  care  of  a 
■ingle  teacher.  But  this  very  defect  in  the  Prussian  system  arises  from  the  great 
anxiety  of  the  educational  authorities,  that  the  religious  and  moral  education  cf 
the  young  should  not  sufier.  Still  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  mistake;  and  I  am 
sure  that  many  schools  I  saw  in  Prussia  sofl^  grievously  from  this  regulation. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  are  the  salaries  of  die  teachers  provided,  and  what  is 
their  amount  T  The  regulations  on  Uiis  subject  are  particularly  deserving  of 
attention.  The  Prussian  government  clearly  saw,  that  nothing  oonld  tend  more 
strongly  to  nullify  their  efforts  to  raise  the  teachers^  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  than  to  leave  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  dependent,  either  on  uncertain 
payments,  or  on  private  benevolence.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  profession. 

The  Phissian  government,  therefore,  decreed  that,  however  small  and  from 
whatever  source  the  teacher's  salary  should  be  derived,  iti  amount  should 
always  be  fixed  before  his  appointment,  and  that  the  payment  should  be  eerioin 
and  regular. 

As  1  mentioned  before,  each  succeeding  teacher  must  be  paid,  at  leatt,  as  much 
his  predecesBCff  received.  The  county  magistrates  have  the  power  of  obliging 
each  town  or  parish  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  salaries  of  their  teachers,  when- 
ever they  think  the  town  or  parish  is  paying  too  little,  and  can  aflbrd  to  pay  more. 
These  salaries  are  now  wholly  Mid  by  the  school  or  town  committees,  from  the 
funds  raised  by  local  taxation.  Before  the  late  law,  which  made  education  gratui- 
tous, they  were  derived,  in  part,  from  the  school  fees.  But  the  amount  of  the 
■alary  did  not,  in  any  case,  depend  on  that  of  the  fees,  nor  was  the  teacher  ever 
phiced  in  the  invidious  position  of  being  obliged  himself  to  collect  these  monthly 
payments.  They  were  always  collected  by  a  tax-gatherer,  appointed  by  the  village 
or  town  magistrate ;  and  when  they  did  not  amount  to  the  fixed  salary,  which  the 
■chool  committee  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  teacher,  they  were  increased  by  a  paro- 
chial rate,  leried  on  the  householders.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  schools  are 
endowed,  and  for  admission  into  these,  no  school  fees  were  ever  required.  But 
where  fees  were  required,  and  where  a  parent  was  too  poor  to  pay  them,  the  parochial 
or  town  authorities  were  always  obliged,  by  law,  to  pay  them  for  him.  The  following 
are  the  reguhitions,  which  define  the  minimum  of  the  salaries  of  the  Prussians. 

Some  of  the  country  schools  have  each  as  many  tm  three  teachers ;  but  the 
number  of  teachers  in  a  country  school  in  Prussia  does  not,  generally,  ev«ed 
two  ;  and  in  many  of  these  school,  there  is  only  one  teacher.  Where  there  are 
■everal,  one  is  the  head  master,  and  the  others  are  his  assistants.  The  laws 
relating  to  their  payment  are  as  iVAows : 

'*  The  first  teacher  in  a  country  school,  or,  if  there  be  only  one,  then  the  single 
teacher  shall  receive,  tm  his  yearly  sslary  and  the  perquisites  of  his  oflSce,  at  len^ : 

1st.  Free  lodging. 

2d.  The  necessary  fuel  for  the  warming  of  the  school-room,  and  of  his  own 
dwelling-house  and  'for  his  household  economy. 
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3d.  A  piece  of  land,  ti»  near  as  pooBible  to  the  school,  of  from  one  to  three 
PruHian  acree  large ;  tho  tillage  and  manuring  of  which  are  to  be  done  at  tha 
expense  of  the  parish. 

4th.  A  kitchen  garden  behind  his  house,  of  not  leas  than  half  a  Prussian  acre. 

5th.  The  necessary  building  for  his  little  fiirming  operations. 

6th.  Free  summer  pasture  for  at  least  two  cows. 

7th.  Twelve  bushels  of  rye  meal,  two  oart-loads  of  hay,  and  two  oart-loads  of 
straw. 

8th.  71,  10«.  in  money."  [It  must  be  remembered  that  7/.  10a.  in  Pnussia,  is 
worth  about  as  much  as  12i.,  ($60,)  in  England,  and  that  this  is  only  the  snm  which 
has  been  fixed  by  law  as  tlie  legal  minimum^  and  by  no  means  gives  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  the  Fmasian  teachers.] 

^  If  the  field,  garden,  or  summer  pasture  for  his  cows  can  not  be  provided  by  the 
parish,  the  county  oourt  must  determine  what  equivalent  in  money  must  be  given 
him. 

The  second,  third,  &c.,  teacher  in  a  oountiy  school  must  receive— 

Ist.  Free  lodging. 

2d.  The  fuel  necessary  for  warming  his  house. 

3d.  91.  in  money,  (or  about  15/.  in  English  value.) 

The  teachers  of  the  towns  must  receive  — 

1st.  Free  lodging  and  fuel. 

2d.  The  first  teacher  should  receive  at  least  402.  per  annum,  and  the  other 
teachera  at  least  30/.  per  annum,''  in  English  values. 

I  found  these  regulations  among  some  educational  laws  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1845,  for  one  of  the  provinces;  but  Dr.  Bruggeman  assured  me,  that 
similar  laic's  were  in  operation  for  the  wnde  of  Prussia.  The  above  emoluments 
are  the  lowest  the  teachers  can  receive  according  to  law.  The  government  is 
about  to  raise  this  minimutn  considerably,  and  to  increase  the  salaries  throughout 
Prussia.  Hitherto  many  have  been  paid  but  poorly ;  very  few,  however,  have 
deserted  their  profession,  or  engaged  in  other  oocopations,  as  they  are  generally 
proud  of  their  position,  and  satisfied  with  it. 

Hcrr  Peters,  a  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  Bonn,  with  whom  I  spent  some 
time,  said  to  me,  one  day,  '*  The  Prussian  teachers  do  not  receive  high  salaries ; 
but,''  he  added,  with  emphasis.  "^  however  little  the  salary  of  a  teacher  may  be  above 
the  legal  minimum,  it  is  certam,  and  collected  for  him  by  the  parochial  authoritiee, 
without  his  having  to  trouble  himself  about  it."  The  law,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
IS  very  strict  in  requiring  the  payments  of  the  salaries  to  be  made  with  the  utmost 
r<^lttrity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  invaluable,  for  any  country,  a  great  privileged  class,  like 
that  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  must  be,  especially  when  many  of  its  members  are, 
as  in  Prussia,  chosen  by  the  state  ^frorn  amongst  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fiust,  for 
modem  Prussia,  just  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was,  for  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages ;  it  is  a  ladder,  by  which  all  the  genius  of  the  lowest  orders  may 
ascend  into  a  suitable  field  of  action.  A  young  peasant  boy  of  promising  abili- 
ties pushed  on  by  the  restless  spirit,  which  so  often  characterizes  youth  of  real 
genius,  and  anxious  to  better  his  position  in  the  world,  or  to  gain  some  sphere  of 
action  more  congenial  to  his  taste,  than  the  farm-yard,  or  the  workshop,  finds  in 
Prussia,  the  teacher's  career  open  to  him.  If  he  can  only  distinguish  himself  in 
his  village  school,  and  pass  the  entrance  examination  of  a  normal  college,  he 
gains  a  high  education  at  no  expense,  and  is  then  sure  (if  he  conducts  himself 
well,  and  distinguishes  himself  in  the  normal  college)  to  obtain  a  teacher's  place, 
to  put  himself  in  immediate  connection  with  the  government,  and  to  gain  a  very 
honorable  situation,  affording  him  the  amplest  field  for  the  development  and 
exercise  of  his  talents.  A  clever  peasant  in  Prussia,  instead  of  becoming  a 
Chartist,  enters  a  normal  college,  and  becomes  a  teacher.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  young  peasant  to  despond  in  Prussia,  and  say,  **  Here  1  am,  endowed  with 
talents  fitting  me  for  another  sphere,  but  shut  out  by  doors,  which  can  only  be 
opened  with  a  golden  key."  Far  otherwise.  Free  places  are  retained  in  the 
gymnasia  for  poor  boys,  who  wish  to  continue  their  studies;  and  from  these 
ooUeges  they  can  enter  either  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  or  Romanist  clergy, 
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or  into  those  of  the  teachen ;  atid,  in  the  last  case,  without  having  any  thiitt  to 
pay  for  their  education.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  how  this  tends  to  allay  pditioal 
strife  and  discontent.  In  our  country,  this  is  often  occasioned,  or,  at  I^»L  in- 
creased, by  some  one  or  two  clever  individuals,  who  find  themselves  confined  within 
a  sphere,  too  narrow  for  their  talents  and  energies,  and  who,  by  their  own  rest- 
less murmurs,  arouse  the  dormant  passions  of  their  neighbors.  The  German 
govemmonti  have  been  wiser  in  their  day  than  our  freer  countries.  They  have 
separated  the  fiery  spirits  from  the  easily  excited  masses,  and  converted  them  into 
earnest,  active,  and  indefotigable  fosterers  of  the  poUio  morality,  and  into  guar- 
dians of  the  common  weal. 

In  considering  the  salaries  and  privileges  of  the  teachers,  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  are  exempt  from  taxation,  and  that  they  are  free  from  all  obli- 
gation to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  attend  the  yearly  military  exercises. 

On  the  installation  of  a  new  teacher,  the  parochial  or  school  authorities  are 
obliged,  either  to  send  conveyances  for  the  transport  of  his  fiimily  and  goods,  or 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  transport,  for  any  distance  less  than  fifty  English 
miles.  But.  if  the  teacher  leaves  his  situation  before  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
he  is  obliged  to  repay  to  the  local  authoritieB  the  expenses  of  this  conveyance. 

Whenever  a  new  teacher  is  introduced  into  a  parochial  school,  his  installation 
is  a  public  ceremony,  at  which  all  the  parochial  authorities  assist,  in  order  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  office  and  his  duties, 
and  to  encourage  among  them  a  respect  for  him,  without  which  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess in  his  labors  must  be  necessarily  very  small. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  generally  takes  place  in  the  parochial  church, 
where  the  new  teacher  is  presented,  by  the  religious  minister,  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  The  children,  whoso  education  he  has 
to  conduct,  are  always  present  at  the  ceremony.    . 

The  Prussian  government  feels  that,  unless  it  can  render  the  profession 
honorable  and  wonhy  of  men  of  high  characters  and  attainments,  all  its  attempts 
to  raise  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  education  of  the  people  will  be  ever 
unavailing. 

I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  Prussian  schoolmistresses,  because  there  are 
but  few :  and  because  the  regulations,  widi  respect  to  their  education,  examina- 
tion, and  appointment,  are  precisely  similar  to  th^e  relating  to  schoobnasters. 
Among  the  Protestants  of  Prussia  there  are  scarcely  any  schoolmistresses ;  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the^^russian  female  teachers  are  Romanists,  and  for  their  educa- 
tion there  are  several  normal  colleges  established  in  the  Romanist  provinces  of 
Prussia.  I  inquired  of  the  Romanist  counsellor  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  Berlin,  whether  it  was  not  found  difficult  to  retain  the  female  teachers 
long  at  their  posts,  on  account  of  their  making  such  eligible  wives,  even  for  the 
fiirmers.  But  he  assured  me,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  as  far  as  their  female 
teachers  were  concerned,  as  they  form  among  themselves  a  body  like  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  this  distinction,  that  instead  of  actually  taking  a 
solemn  public  vow  of  celibacy,  it  is  generally  understood  among  them,  that  they 
shall  not  marry,  but  shall  devote  themselves,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
to  the  duties  of  school  management  and  instruction.  In  ^his  respect  the  Roman- 
ists have  a  great  advanta^  over  the  Protestants ;  for  I  found,  in  the  Protestant 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  just  the  same  objection  to  the  employment  of  female 
teachers,  as  that  which  is  experienced  among  the  Protestants  of  Prussia  and  of 
England,  viz.,  that  a  young  woman,  who  has  been  carefully  trained  in  a  good 
normal  college,  until  she  is  twenty  years  of  age,  makes  so  good  a  wife  for  men, 
even  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  that  she  always  man*ics,  soon  after  leaving 
the  college ;  and,  consequently,  that  a  much  greater  supply  of  students  and  col- 
leges are  required,  in  order  to  supply  the  constant  vacancies,  which  (XHiur  in 
the  ranks,  and  that  the  expenses  of  educating  a  sufficient  number  of  female 
teachers  are,  therefore,  too  great  in  general  to  be  supported,  unless  the  students 
pay  for  their  own  education,  which  very  few  of  the  young  women,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  being  teachers,  are  able  to  do. 

In  the  Romanist  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  conduct  the 
education  of  the  girls ;  and  their  schools  are  the  best  and  most  pletising  female 
schools  I  have  ever  seen.    IleiT  Stiehl,  one  of  the  Protestant  educational  coun- 
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■ellon  and  chief  impector  of  Pniaui,  oonfimied  all  that  the  Cathblio  miniater  had 
told  me,  and  stated  that,  for  the  reasona  above  meotioned,  the  Praasian  Pro- 
teatanta  found  it  imponible  to  keep  the  female  teaohera  long  in  their  aituationa ; 
and  that  the  expenae  of  oonatantly  ednoating  fresh  female  teaehers,  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  married,  waa  too  great  to  be  borne.  The  Pruasians,  how- 
ever, in  general,  prefer  male  teachera  for  the  girla,  even  where  they  can  obtain 
femaU ;  ao  that  in  nearly  all  the  schoola  I  viait^,  I  (bund  achoolmasters,  and  not 
schoolmistresses,  instructing  the  fftrla'  daasea. 

The  Prussians  would  ridicule  the  idea  of  confiding  the  education  of  the  girls  to 
uneducated  mistressea,  auch  aa  thoae  in  our  dame,  and  in  most  of  our  female 
schools.  They  can  not  conceive  the  case  of  a  parent,  who  would  be  willing  to 
commit  hia  child  to  the  care  of  a  person,  who  had  not  been  educated,  moat  care- 
ftiUy  and  religiously,  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching.  They 
think,  that  a  teacher  mtut  either  improve  and  elevate  the  minds  of  his  children, 
or  else  injure  and  debase  them.  They  believe,  that  there  ia  no  such  thing  aa 
being  able  to  come  into  daily  contact  with  a  child,  without  doing  him  either  ^>od 
or  harm.  The  Prussians  know,  that  the  minds  of  the  young  are  never  stationary, 
but  always  in  progress ;  and  that  thia  progreas  ia  always  either  a  moral  or  an 
immoral  one,  either  forward  or  backward ;  and  hence  the  extraordinary  expen- 
diture the  oounUy  is  bearing,  and  the  extraordinary  paina  it  ia  taking,  to  support 
and  improve  Ita  training  establiahmenta  for  teachers. 

In  order  to  increase  the  feeling  of  union  and  brotherhood,  which  already 
exists  in  a  high  degree  among  the  Prussian  teachers,  and  in  oraer  ta  encourage 
them  to  renewed  exertions,  and  to  diminish  aa  much  aa  possible,  the  feeling  of 
isolation  which  must  always  exist,  in  some  degree,  where  an  educated  man  finds 
himself  placed  in  a  solitary  country  pariah,  surrounded  by  peasantry  leas  culti- 
vated than  himself,  and  cut  ofi'from  the  literary  aooiety,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  at  the  normal  college,  the  government  promotea  the  frequent  holding 
of  teachers'  conferences,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  encourage- 
ment These  conferencee  are  lield  very  often,  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
Switzerland.  France,  and  Holland,  and  the  benefita  resulting  from  them  are  very 
great  indeed.  In  Prussia,  there  are  three  kinds  of  such  conferences,  of  which  I 
shall  now  give  a  short  account.  The  first  is  that  of  the  province.  In  several  of 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  all  the  teachers,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  assemble 
once  a  year,  in  some  town,  which  has  been  agreed  upon  at  their  last  meeting, 
and  on  a  pradetermined  day.  The  duration  oK  the  meetmg  is  difTerent  in  dif- 
ferent partB ;  sometimes  only  for  one,  and  sometimes  for  several  days.  Tlieir 
objects,  too,  are  different.  Sometimea  it  is  for  mutual  instruction,  whilst  at 
others  it  is  for  pleasure.  But,  whatever  be  the  nommoj  purpose  of  their 
assembling,  the  real  end  of  it  is,  to  produce  the  feeling  of  aasociation  and  brother- 
hood, which  is  one  of  the  strongest  encouragements  to  isolated  and  single  efforts. 

Besides  these  yearly  provincial  asBemblies,  there  is  also  another  meeting  of 
teachers  held  monthly  in  every  kreis  or  union.  The  principal  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  school-inspector  of  the  union  summons  and  presides  over  it  Thia 
meeting  is  more  especially  intended  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  than  that  of 
the  province.  It  lasts  only  one  day :  the  teachers  meet  early  in  the  morning, 
and  disperse  again  in  the  evening.  They  dine  together  at  noon,  and  spend  the 
morning  and  afternoon  in  conferencps  and  mutual  improvement.  They  aascmble 
at  some  town  or  village  in  the  union  on  an  appointed  day,  of  which  the  union 
inspector  gives  them  each  notice  some  weeks  beforehand.  In  the  morning,  they 
all  meet  in  one  of  the  schools,  or  in  some  great  room  of  the  'town.  A  class  of 
children,  taken  from  one  of  the  schools  of  the  town,  is  assembled  there.  One  of 
the  teachers,  generally  one  of  the  younger  ones,  is  chosen  by  his  companions  to 
give  these  children  a  lesson,  on  some  subject  of  instruction  in  Uie  primary  schools. 
Tlie  teacher  who  is  selected,  gives  the  lesson  before  all  the  others  assembled  at 
the  conference.  When  the  lesson  is  ended,  the  children  are  dismissed,  and  the 
remaining  teachers  then  begin  to  criticise  the  manner,  in  which  the  instruction  was 
given,  and  each  shows,  how  he  thinks  it  might  have  been  improved  ;  and  then  a 
aebatc'  ensues  on  the  merits  of  different  methods  of  tcauhing  and  of  different 
plans  of  school  management. 

This  plan  of  debating  at  the  conferences,  on  metliods  of  instruction,  makes  the 
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tesohen  think,  and  stimulates  them  to  inquire,  how  they  can  impart  inatniction  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  It  maicfv  them  also  eager  to  improve  thqir  manner  of 
teaching,  as  each  one  fears  to  exhibit  any  ignorance  of  his  profession,  or  any  nn- 
skillfalness  before  his  professional  brethren,  and  desiies  to  win  their  applause  by 
his  ability ;  and  it  makes  them  properly  attentive  to  all  the  minutiae  of  tlieir  pio- 
fessiun,  as  well  as  to  the  more  interesting  studies  connected  with  it. 

i  was  present  at  one  of  these  teachers'  conferences.  It  was  attended  not  only 
by  the  teachers  from  the  primary  schools,  but  also  by  professors  from  the  superior 
schools  and  colleges,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  director  of  a  normal  college. 
1  do  not  think  the  importance  of  these  meetings  can  be  exaggerated.  They  are 
not  only,  as  I  have  before  said,  a  great  encouragement  to  the  isolated  teachers ; 
but  they  are  a  continual  source  of  instruction  and  improvement  to  all  in  their 
most  important  duties.  The  teachers  continue  at  these  meetings  the  instruction 
they  commenced  at  the  normal  colleges ;  they  discuss  all  the  new  school-books 
tluiv  have  appeared,  all  the  new  regulations  that  have  been  issued,  all  the  new 

Slans  that  have  been  tried ;  and  they  iiiftirm  one  another  of  the  progress  of  their 
ifferent  districts.  In  France  and  South  Germany,  they  have  so  strongly  felt  the 
importance  of  these  meetings,  that  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  in  traveling  to 
them  are  borne  by  the  government ;  and  in  Holland  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden, 
the  government  inspectors  assist  at  them,  and  join  in  the  debates.  In  some  parte 
of  Switzerland,  also,  they  are  very  well  organized ;  and  in  the  canton  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  I  remember  tu  have  read  a  number  of  a  very  interesting  periodical,  which 
was  published  after  each  conference,  and  which  contained  several  most  instructive 
and  very  able  papers,  which  had. been  read  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  village 
school  professors. 

Besides  those  conferences,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  Is  still  another 
kind,  which  is  held  in  Prussia.  This  is  when  a  parish  is  very  large,  and  contains 
several  schools  and  many  teachers.  In  such  cases,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity summons  a  meeting  of  all  the  parochial  teachers  once  a  month,  for  purposes  of 
mutual  instruction,  similar  to  the  meetings  in  the  unions.  Sometimes  the  clergy- 
man himself  gives  them  a  lecture  on  religious  instruction,  and,  at  other  times,  they 
debate  among  themselves  on  questions  of  pedagogy,  or  criticise  one  another^'s 
methfids  of  teaching;  but  jn  all  cases  the  object  of  Sie  meetings  is  the  same,  viz., 
mutual  encouragement  and  improvement.  As  the  religious  ministers  preside  at 
these  parochial  and  union  conferences,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  teachers  on  their  religious  duties,  and  of  giving  them  advice  and  instruction 
respecting  the  true  end  they  ought  to  keep  in  view  in  their  schod  leawns,  and  on 
the  care  Uiey  ought  to  take  to  keep  this  end  constantly  in  sight 

The  ministers  also  give  the  teachers  advice  and  counsel  respecting  the  manner, 
in  which  their  religious  lesson  ought  to  be  given,  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  their  scholars  with  the  serious  import  of  the  truUis  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  they  have  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  younger  teachers  of 
the  particular  parts  of  the  Scripture,  which  they  ought  more  particularly  to  lay 
before  the  different  classes  of  their  children,  and  of  the  method  of  i^ligious 
instruction  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  But  it  is  impossible  to  detail  all  the 
g^eat  and  obvious  advantages,  which  result  tnvm  these  meetings  of  the  clergy  and 
the  school  profesK>r8,  or  to  enumerate  the  different  snbjecte  of  reflection,  debate, 
and  conversation,  which  are  started  and  discussed  at  them.  They  are  the  sup- 
plements, 80  to  speak,  of  the  normal  colleges,  and  serve,  in  an  admirable  manner, 
to  carry  ft»rward  the  education,  which  the  young  aspirante  to  the  teachers'  profes- 
sion commenced  af  these  institutions,  and  to  continually  revive  through  afler-life 
the  knowledge  imparted  in  them. 

I  have  now  shown  how  the  government  provides  for  the  education,  appoint- 
ment, payment,  protection,  encouragement,  and  continual  improvement  of  the 
teachers. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show,  how  the  Prussian  government  secures  the  teacher 
from  all  fear  of  being  dieabled,  by  sickness  or  old  ago,  from  pursuing,  his  labors 
or  providing  for  his  fiunily.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace  for  a  profession,  such 
as  tliat  of  the  Prussian  teachers,  were  the  ihte  of  a  superannuated  teacher  to  be 
the  same  as  in  our  country ;  where  there  is  in  general  no  other  refuge  for  such  a 
person,  than  the  worfchoiue  or  the  hospital.    Doubtless,  if  Prussia  did  not  feel 
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more  interested  than  we  do,  in  the  protection  of  this  most  important  olaas  of  pub- 
lic servantB,  it  would  not  care  what  became  of  them,  when  they  were  too  old  or 
too  weak  to  attend  the  schools.  Bat  Prussia  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  her  teachers,  and  has  a  sincere  respect  for  them,  and  a  lively  concern 
m  their  wel&re.  The  government  has  felt,  that  to  oast  oS  and. forsake  all  the 
old  and  fiuthfiil  teachers,  when  they  could  work  no  longer,  would  be  to  disgust 
the  whole  body,  to  break  oflf  the  sympathies  which  unite  them  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  to  shut  out  of  it  many  noble  spirits.  It  has,  therefore,  most  carefully 
guarded  against  these  results,  by  the  regulations,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

If  a  teacher,  who  has  been  definitely  appointed,  becomes  unable  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  his  station,  either  through  the  utter  breaking  up  of  his  health,  or  by  old 
age,  the  authorities  who  appoints  him,  whether  they  were  the  county  court,  the 
town  school  commission,  or  the  parochial  school  committee,  are  obliged  to  pension 
him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

This  pension  must,  according  to  law,  amount  to  at  least  one-third  of  his  former 
income.  Whether  the  committee  settles  more  than  this  upon  a  teacher  or  not, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has  labored,  whilst  he  was  yet  able  to  do 
80,  and  upon  the  resources  which  the  committee  finds  at  its  disposaL  When, 
however,  the  teacher  is  not  so  fiir  incapacitated  for  exertion  as  to  be  unable  to  do 
any  thing,  but  only  so  fiir  as  to  requiro  assistance,  the  local  committee  or  county 
court  is  not  aUotoed  to  dismiss  him  on  a  pension,  but  is  required  to  provide  him 
an  assistant,  who  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  young  men,  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  normal  colleges,  and  who  have  obtained  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion for  their  duties.' 

If  the  school,  to  which  a  teacher  has  been  appointed,  is  supported  by  or  belongs 
to  a  landed  proprietor,  this  latter  is  obliged  to  pension  the  teacher,  when  incapac- 
itated for  his  duties  by  illness  or  old  age  ;  and  if  the  school  is  one  of  royal  found- 
ation, the  court  of  the  county,  in  which  it  is  situated,  must  pension  him.  The 
Prussian  government,  although  professedly  a  military  state,  has  shown  itself  at 
U<ut  09  deeply  mterested  in  the  wel&re  of  its  teachers,  as  in  that  of  its  soldiers, 
whilst  we,  who  disown  the  appellation  of  a  military  people,  take  greater  care  of 
our  soldiers  than  of  our  teachers. 

Beside  the  provisions  for  the  pensioning  of  the  superannuated  teachers,  there 
m  another  law  in  force  in  Prussia,  which  rotates  to  the  future  provision  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  schoolmasters,  and  which  is  deserving  of  equal 
praise. 

In  each  union  a  society  is  formed,  of  which  the  principal  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity in  the  union  is  the  president,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers.  The  regulations  of  these  soci- 
eties differ  a  little,  I  believe,  in  the  different  provinces ;  but  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary here  to  examine  them  so  minutely,  as  to  show  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  I 
nhall  only  attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  I  have  collected  it  from  the 
laws,  which  have  been  framed  for  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Prussia,  and 
which  I  have  now  beforo  me. 

Every  definitely  appointed  teacher,  whether  in  town  or  country,  must  become 
a  member  of  the  society  established  in  his  union,  for  the  assistance  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  deceased  teachers. 

Every  teacher  must  pay  a  small  entrance  fee  on  his  becoming  a  member,  and 
afterward  a  small  yearly  sum.  Hie  amounts  of  these  sums  aro  in  all  cases  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  and  can  neither  fiill  below  nor  rise  above  them.  On 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  subscription  paid  by  the  teacher  depends  the  value  of 
the  pension,  which  his  widow  or  children  will  be  entitled  to  receive,  after  his 
death,  from  the  director  of  the  union  society.  Thero  aro  generally  three  different 
pensions,  varying  in  value,  for  either  of  which  the  teacher  may  subscribe  at  his 
own  discretion,  but  for  one  of  which  he  must  pay  his  annual  subscription.  If  he 
pay  to  the  first  and  best,  his  widow  or  children  will  rooeive  the  greatest  pension 
given  by  the  society,  and  this  is  always  very  much  moro  than  the  interest  of  his 
money,  calculated  on  life  averages,  would  have  entitled  hhn  to  receive,  as  the 
societies  are  not  commercial  enterprises,  but  charitable  institutions.  To  enable 
the  societies,  therofore,  to  meet  the  calls  upon  their  treasuries,  it  is  often  neces- 
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sary,  that  they  should  be  aaBisted  in  some  extraordinary  manner,  and  this  is  done 
by  collectiona  made  in  the  union  churches  by  the  eoolesiastical  superintendent, 
and  by  aasistanoe  granted  by  the  county  oourts.  When  a  teacher  dies,  however 
soon  it  may  be  aiUr  his  having  commenced  his  subscription.  leaving  a  wife  or 
children  to  young  to  support  themselves,  they  receive  the  pension  for  which  their 
fiither  had  subscribed.  The  wife  continues  to  receive  it  for  life,  and  the  children 
4intil  they  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  subsistence,  or  until  they  attain  the 
age  of  fourteen  years ;  for  before  this  time  they  are  not  generally  able  to  leavo 
the  parochial  scnools  and  commence  labor.  If  he  leaves  sevend  children,  the 
pension  is  paid,  until  the  youngest  attains  this  age.  But  if  the  widow  marries 
again,  she  loses  her  pension,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  her  second  husband  is  able  to 
support  her. 

By  these  means,  the  Prussian  teacher  is  freed  from  all  anxiety,  about  the  fkte 
of  his  family  after  his  death,  and  is  lees  tempted  than  he  would  be,  if  their  after 
maintenance  depended  upon  his  own  small  savings,  to  divert  his  mind  from  his 
important  duties,  by  the  desire  of  making  a  provision,  sufficient  to  support  them, 
if  he  were  to  die  before  they  were  able  to  support  themselves.  Besides  these 
great  advantages,  the  regulations,  which  I  have  described,  tend  to  raise  the  pro- 
ression  in  the  estimation  of  the  poor,  who  thus  see,  that  the  government  oonsiderB 
not  only  the  teachers  themselves,  but  tiiat  their  wives  and  families  also,  are  de- 
serving of  its  especial  protection.  They  also  render  the  situation  of  a  teacher 
more  desirable  for  literary  and  clever  young  men.  who  find  it  an  honorable  station 
suited  to  their  tastes,  and  freed  from  those  anxieties,  against  which  a  literary  man 
is  often  the  least  fitted  to  contend. 

There  is  still  another  cause,  which  contributes,  m  a  very  powerful  manner,  to 
foster  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  between  the  Prussian  teachers.  I  refer  to  the 
teachers'  jourmus. 

These  journals  are  periodicals,  which  appear  weekly  or  monthly,  and  contain 
all  the  latest  news  and  statistics,  of  the  progress  of  education  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  \  original  articles  on  different  questions  relating  to  the  general  man- 
agement of  schools,  and  the  different  methods  of  instruction ;  accounts  of  par- 
ticular schools  distinguished  by  some  particular  excellence  or  other ;  biographies 
of  distinguished  teadiers  and  professors ;  and  reviews  of  all  the  latest  works  on 


They  are  published  for  the  whole  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  their 
articles  are  contributed  by  inspectors,  teachers,  and  professors  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  The  stimulus  they  give  to  education  is  almost  incalculable.  By  their 
means,  all  the  most  recent  improvements  in  pedagogy  are  rapidly  disseminated.; 
the  efforts  of  the  most  able  teachers  are  published  j  the  labors,  th6  plans,  and  the 
success  of  particular  teachers  are  described ;  the  character  of  all  the  new  laws 
and  regulations  is  discussed  and  explain^  :  the  honors  and  rewards  bestowed  on 
eminent  and  successful  teachers  and  f)*ienas  of  education  are  made  known  ;  and 
in  this  way,  a  feeling  of  generous  emulation  is  excited  among  all  the  members  of 
this  great  body,  spread  as  it  is  over  the  Austrian  empire,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
Baden,  the  (merman  dukedoms.  Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  and  ^e  German  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  which  an  EnglieSiman  would  find  it  difficult  to  conceive. 
Each  teacher,  who  takes  in  one  of  Sicse  journals,  is  reminded  of  the  greatness  of 
the  brotherhood,  of  which  he  is  a  member  :  he  is  told  by  its  pages,  that  over  the 
vast  and  well-loved  Grermany,  all  the  members  of  this  brotherhood  are  laboring 
as  himself,  each  in  his  respective  locality  ;  that  their  efl^rts  are  not  without  suc- 
cess, and  not  without  the  sympathy  of  their  country ;  that  he  himself  participates 
in  this  sympathy,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  Grermany ;  and 
when  he  lays  his  paper  down,  after  its  perusal,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  m  his 
profession,  of  exultation  in  the  thought  of  his  labors,  and  of  confidence  in  his 
ultimate  success. 

That  the  teachers  are  deeply  interested  in  their  profession,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  the  German  press  is  teeming  with 
works  on  pedagogy,  published  by  and  intended  expressly  for  the  teachers. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Leipsic,  during  the  great  fair  of  1846,  at  which  time  all 
the  new  books,  which  had  appeared  in  Germany  within  the  past  year  were 
exhibited }  and  I  was  very  much  astonished,  at  the  great  number  of  works  on 
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pedagogy,  whieh  had  i^peared  in  tliat  year.  There  were  treatisee  on  diflferent 
qveitkHis  relating  to  the  management  of  sohoob  and  the  instruction  of  the  young ; 
aoooonts  of  particular- achools  in  different  parts  of  Germany;  obituaries  of 
eminent  teachers  and  professors,  who  had  ceased  their  labors  in  Uiis  world :  biog^ 
rephies  of  others  still  engaged  in  their  important  avocations ;  and  all  kmds  of 
school  books  properly  so  ^ed.  The  tables  of  the  publishers  were  literally 
ooyered  with  books  issued  expressly  for  the  schools  and  teachers,  and  generally 
written  by  members  of  the  profession. 

ms  shows,  also,  how  much  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  in  Germany  to 
improve  the  science  of  pedagogy. 

Having  thus  described  the  ^laraoter  and  social  position  of  the  great  profession 
of  Prussian  teachers,  I  shall, now  show  what  educati<m  the  law  requires  each  of 
(hem  to  have  received,  before  it  allows  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  instruction ; 
ibr  it  must  be  remembered,  that  no  person,  whether  he  be  a  foreigner  or  a  native, 
is  allowed  to  act  as  a  teacher  of  any  public  or  private  school  in  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  until  he  has  passed  a  very  rigid  examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  school 
instruction,  and  has  obtained  a  diploma  from  his  examiners,  stating  that  he  is  fit 
to  be  a  teacher. 

In  each  of  the  diflferent  provinoea  of  Prussia  the  government  has  established  five 
or  six  great  colleges,  intended  expressly  for  the  education  of  the  teachers.  Each 
county  possesses  at  least  one,  nearly  all  have  two  of  them.  They  are  aU  endow- 
ed, partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private  benefiictors.  The  education  given  in 
them  is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  at  letut  one-half  of  the  cost  of  boarding  each 
student  is  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed  out  of  the  fhnds  of  the  college,  on  the 
most  liberal  scaler  and  every  thing  is  provided,  which  can  possibly  contribute  to 
the  perfection  of  ue  traininff  and  education  of  the  students. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the  education  of  the  teachers  any  political 
bias.  The  normal  colleges  are  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  country.  They 
are  situated  dose  to  the  homes  of  the  students,  and  at  great  distances  from  the 
center  of  government ;  ao  that  the  patriotic  sentiments  naturally  resultiujof  from 
the  humble  origin  of  the  young  teachers  are  not  weakened ;  nor  are  their  local 
sympathies  ever  interrupted  by  the  young  men  being  removed,  during  the  period  of 
their  education,  into  a  distant  and  unconffenial  political  atmosphere.  Neither 
does  the  government  undertake  the  actual  direction  of  these  great  and  important 
establishments.  Each  of  them,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  is  put  under 
the  care  of  a  religious  minister  of  the  sect,  for  the  education  of  whose  teachers  it 
is  destined. 

In  each  provmoe,  there  are,  as  I  have  before  stated,  five  or  six  of  these  insti- 
tutions. In  %ach  county,  there  are  generally  two.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  county 
are  composed  of  Romanists  and  I^testants  in  pretty  equal  proportions,  one  of 
these  colleges  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  Romanist  teachers,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  Protestant.  If  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  are  of  one  faith, 
both  of  the  normal  colleges  are  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  this 
fiuth ;  and  the  teachers  of  the  minority  are  educated  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  a 
neighboring  county.  Hiere  are  only  two  normal  college  in  Prussia,  where 
Romanist  and  Protestant  teachers  are  professedly  educated  together.  The  direc- 
tors of  these  great  institutions  are  chosen  from  among  the  clergy.  Hie  director 
of  a  Romanist  college  is  chosen  by  the  Romanist  bishop  of  the  province,  in  which 
the  college  is  situated  \  and  the  director  of  a  Protestant  college  is  chosen  by  the 
eodesiastical  authorities  of  the  province,  m  which  the  college  is  situated :  subject, 
however,  in  both  cases,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Minister  of  Education  m  Berlin, 
who  has  the  power  of  objectmg,  if  an  unsuitable  or  injudicious  choice  is  made. 

Tlie  normal  colleges  are  thus  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  religious  bodies. 
Hie  government  itself  directs  their  management  It  recognizes  the  importance 
of  these  colleges  havmg  a  decidedly  religious  character :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  education  given  in  them  being  of  uie  most  liberal  kind.  On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  it  intrusts  the  direction  of  them  to  the  clergy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
It  reserves  the  right  of  examining  them,  so  as  to  have  the  power  of  interferins, 
hi  case  ihe  teeular  education  of  the  students  should  be  injudiciously  curtailed. 
The  director  of  each  college  appoints  all  the  professors  and  teachers.  The  relig- 
kns  ministers  have,  therefore,  a  considerable  share  of  the  direction  of  theaa 
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iiutitatioiuu  Hieir  character  m  decidedly  religiooi,  and  a  Qulon  between  the 
dersy  and  the  toaohen  ia  eflbcted,  which  is  prodactive  of  the  best  powUe 
resulte. 

The  stodentB  remain  in  these  cdleges  aboat  three  years.  They  live  in  the 
institution.  AJmoet  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  their  education,  and  of  their 
board,  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

If  a  young  man  wishes  to  enter  into  one  of  these  normal  colleges,  he  need  not 
travel  &r  from  home.  Within  a  day's  journey  of  his  own  Tillage,  is  to  be  found 
one  of  the  nornudco  lieges  of  his  country.  If  he  is  able  to  pass  the  prcparatoiy 
examination,  and  to  procure  careAdly  attested  certificates  of  character,  he  is 
received  as  an  inmate  of  the  college  on  a  vacancy  occurring.  During  the  time 
of  his  sojourn  there,  and  durinff  the  continuance  of  his  arduous  studies,  he  is  in 
constant  communication  with  lul  his  old  associates  and  friends,  and  constantly 
revisits  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  His  sympathies  with  his  people  are  thus  pre- 
served mtact.  Kone  of  his  old  connections  with  his  village  are  broken ;  he 
remains  the  son,  the  brother,  and  the  companion  of  the  peasants.  His  life  in  the 
normal  college  is  very  simple  and  laborious ;  the  change  from  its  arduous  disci- 
pline and  duties,  to  those  of  a  village  teacher,  is  a  change  for  the  better.  The 
teacher  is  not  rendered  discontented  with  his  simple  village  life,  by  bemg  pam- 
pered in  the  college ;  the  laborious  and  self-denying  diMipline  of  the  college 
teaches  him,  how  to  combine  the  kimplicity  of  the  peasant,  with  the  learning  of 
the  scholar.  It  is  the  design  of  these  Prussian  colleges  to  send  forth  simple- 
minded,  mdnstrious,  religious,  and  highly  educated  peasant  teachers ;  and  not 
affected  pedagogues,  or  mere  conceited  and  disoontoited  gentlemen.  Nobly, 
most  nobly,  have  they  fulfilled  their  mission  1  Prussia  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
SOjOOO  teachers. 

Bach  one  in  his  village,  and  in  his  district,  is  laboring  among  the  poor,  not  so 
much  to  teach  them  their  A,  B.  C,  and  mere  school-room  learning,  as  to  enable 
them  to  thinlt ;  to  show  them  ttie  present,  as  well  as  the  future  advantages  of 
manly  virtue,  and  to  explain  to  them,  how  much  their  own  prosperity  in  lifo 
depends  upon  their  own  exertions.    This  is  education.  * 

Oh !  if  we  could  once  be  taught  to  recognise  the  vast  benefits,  which  education 
mutt  confer  upon  the  people,  if  we  could  once  be  taught  to  understand,  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  would  not  be  long, 
ere  each  one  of  our  counties  would  possess  its  two  normal  colleges,  and  each  one 
of  our  villages  its  educated  teachers  and  its  school..  We  have  the  power,  but  not 
the  will.    We  do  not  understand  the  vast  importance  of  education  to  the  people. 

It  has  been  said,  by  persons  desirous  of  screening  our  own  shameful  nesiect  of  ^ 
the  people's  education,  by  the  abuse  of  the  great  efforts  of  our  neighbors,  &at  the  ' 
teachers  of  Prussia  have  been,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  paid  servants  of 
an  absolute  power,  intended  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  to  passive  sub- 
mission to  a  despotic  government.    Nothing  con  be  more  shamefully  and  igno- 
rantlv  fidse  than  this  assertion. 

I  have  a  riffht  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  seen  more,  perhaps,  of  the 
Prussian  tea^mers,  than  any  of  my  countrymen ;  and  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
the  sympathies  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have  always  been  notoriously  with  the 
people^  and  not  with  the  government  The  Prussian  government  has  always,  in 
fiu3t  bitterly  complained  <?  the  too  liberal  spirit  which  actuates  the  teacher's  {Ht>- 
fesBion,  but  without  efSsct ;  the  body  is  popular  in  its  origin,  its  position,  its  educa- 
tion, and  its  sympathies.  Many  of  the  warmest  friends  of  constitutional  progress 
in  Prussia  have  always  been  found  among  t)ie  teachers ;  and,  it  is  a  fact,  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  that  liberal  and  .constitutional  ideas  never  made  so  rapid 
a  progress  in  Prussia,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  os  they  have  done  since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  edaoati<m.  I  believe,  that  the  teachers 
and  the  schools  cf  Prussia  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  in  that  country 
that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  that  love  of  freedom,  which  forced  the  government  to 
grant  a  htm&  fide  constitution  to  the  country. 

An  evidence  of  the  ftee  spirit,  which  has  pervaded  the  Prussian  teachers,  may 
be  deriv^  firom  the  fiict,  that  the  Prussian  government  found  itself  compelled,  in 
1831,  to  address  a  circular  order  to  the  teachers,  in  which,  after  reciting  that  the 
government  had  been  informed,  that  some  of  tho  teachers  had  converted  their 
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dflM-roooM  Into  p(ditioal  lecture  rooiiifl,aiid  had  wleoted  the  politioal  topics  of  the 
da^  aa  the  subject  of  remark,  if  not  of  instmction,  it  prohibited  such  subjects 
beiqg  introduced  into  the  lessons  by  the  teachers,  and  ordered  the  inspectors  to 
prevent  the  teachers  perverting  th^ir  schools  to  such  objects  aa  these. 

The  very  fiict,  that  such  a  prohibition  was  found  necessary,  proves  that  my 
own  observatioDs  were  correct  If  further  proof  were  needed,  it  might  be  told, 
that  the  people  havQ  elected  many  teachers  aa  their  representatives  in  the  dififer- 
ent  Diets ;  thus  proving  their  esteem  and  respect  for  the  able  instructors  of  their 
children. 

As  nearly  all  the  expenaea  of  the  young  teacher's  education  in  the  normal 
colleges,  are  borne  by  the  country  at  large,  and  not  by  himself,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  require  aome  kind  <i  guarantee,  that  those,  who  are  educated  in  the 
colleges,  will  reallv,  when  their  eduoaticm  is  completed,  labor  as  teachers  in  the 
villa^  schools,  and  not  merely  use  their  collage  education  as  a  preparation  for 
other  more  lucrative  situations. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  an  adequate  return  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
country,  it  iiaa  been  decreed  by  the  government : 

*^  IsL  That  every  young  man,  who  is  received  into  a  normal  colleee,  ahall  bind 
himself,  by  an  agreement,  to  remain  for  three  years,  after  leaving  the  college,  at 
the  disposition  S  the  government ;  and  during  such  three  years,  to  take  any 
situation,  which  the  authorities  of  the  district,  in  which  the  normal  college  is 
situated,  should  ofl^  him,  or  to  which  they  should  wish  to  translate  him. 

"  2d.  That  if  he  does  not  comply  with  this  condititm  as  soon  aa  required  to  do 
so,  he  shall  repay  to  the  normal  college  the  cost  of  the  education  and  mainte- 
nance, which  had  been  gratuitously  given  to  him." 

Every  year,  at  a  fixea  period,  of  which  public  notice  has  been  previously  given 
in  the  local  papers,  the  directors  and  professors  of  each  of  the  normal  colleges 
hold  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the  reliffious 
ministers  are  present,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  young  men,  who  are  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  admjssion  into  the  ncnrmal  college  for  the  purpose  of  being 
educated  as  teachers. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all  young  men,  even  of  the  poorest  classes,  many 
of  whom  enter  the  lists,  as  aknost  all  the  expenses  of  the  collegiate  course  are,  aa 
I  have  said,  borne  by  the  state,  or  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college. 

Every  competitor  at  one  of  these  examinations  must  forward  to  the  director  of 
the  college,  a  fortnight  before  the  examination  takes  place— 
'  1.  A  certificate  signed  by  his  religions  minister,  and  certiQ^mg  that  his  charac- 
ter and  past  life  have  been  moral  and  blameless. 

'  2.  A  certificate  from  a  physician,  certifying  his  freedom  from  chronic  com- 
plaints, and  the  soundness  of  his  constitution  and  health. 

3.  A  certificate  of  his  having  been  vaccinated  within  the  last  two  years. 

4.  A  certificate  of  his  baptism,  (if  a  Christian.) 

5.  A  certificate,  signed  by  two  or  more  teachers,  of  his  previous  mdustrioDS 
and  moral  habits,  and  aufficient  abilities  for  the  teacner's  profession. 

On  the  day  appointed,  all  the  young  candidates,  who  have  complied  with  the 
preceding  regulations,  and  who  have  attained  the  age  of  aeventeen,  are  examined 
at  the  college,  in  the  presence  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  of  the  religions 
ministers,  by  the  directors  and  professors  of  the  college,  in  all  the  subjects  of 
Instruction  given  in  the  highest  olassm  of  the  primary  schools ;  t.  e.. 


Oeography, 

German  hMory, 

Natural  hialorj. 

The  firtt  principiss  of  th«  physical  soisocss, 

Binirinf. 

The  violin. 


Bibliesl  hlfConr. 

The  history  of  Christianity, 

Lather's  catechism, 

Writiar. 

ReadiDff 

▲fithmetlc,  (SMuCal  and  eonunon,) 

Grammar, 

When  the  examination  is  concluded,  a  list  is  made  out,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  young  men  are  inscribed  in  order,  according  to  the  proficiency  and  ability 
they  have  displayed  in  their  examination.  As  many  of  the  highest  in  the  list  are 
then  elected,  aa  students  of  the  college,  aa  there  are  vacancies  that  year,  occaaioned 
by  the  departure  of  those  who  have  left  the  college  to  take  the  charge  of  village 
schocds. 
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Those  who  are  elected,  as  well  as  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  then  required 
to  subsoribe  the  agreements  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  and  the  suocesEfuL  candi- 
dates are  then  i^mitted  as  residents  of  the  college  for  two  or  three  Tears, 
according  to  the  length  of  residence  required  by  the  rules  of  the  college. 

The  time  of  residence  in  Prussia  is  generally  three,  and  never  less  than  two 
years.  The  time  of  residence  in  the  normal  colleges  in  the  neighboring  kingdom 
of  Saxony  is  always  roUE  years.  When  the  young  men  have  Iwen  once  admitted 
into  the  normal  college,  their  education  aa  teachers  commences.  It  must  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  teacher,  when  he  first  enters  a  normal 
college,  has  generally  before  that  period  enjoyea  a  much  better  education,  and 
knows  much  more  then,  than  an  English  teacher  does  when  he  undertakes  the 
management  of  a  school.  Unless  he  did,  he  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  a  normal  college.  When  he  leaves  the  normal  college,  he  has 
had  a  better  general  education,  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  men  who  leave  our 
Universities. 

The  education  of  a  good  teacher  is  a  very  diffioult^matter,  and,  principally,  for 
this  reason :  Nothing,  but  a  very  high  education  can  fit  an  individual  for  the 
proper  performance  of  that  moat  delicate,  difficult,  and  important  duty,  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  Qreat  learning,  even  when  accompanied  with  good  principles,  is 
often  apt  to  unfit  its  possessor  for  the  humble  duties  of  a  teacher's  life ;  the 
mingling,  living,  and  conversing  with,  and  ihe  advising  the  peasants ;  the  labori- 
ous and  often  unnoticed  and  unrequited  labors  of  the  school-room :  the  constant 
and  wearying  struggle  with  sloth,  ignorance,  fiHh,  bad  habits,  ana  immorality : 
with  the  opposition  of  the  prejudiced,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  uneducated  ^ 
parents ;  with  the  misrepresentations  of  his  scholars ;  and  with  the  neglect  of  the 
community.  The  learned  teacher  has  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  to  contend 
with.  He  finds  himself  in  snolx  a  sitnatkm,  having  received  an  education  fitting 
him  for  a  very  diflferent  sphere  of  action,  deserving  much  higher  emolument^  and 
inclining  him  to  seek  a  very  different  kind  of  employment.  Such  a  man,  if  he 
has  received  only  an  intellectual  training,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fly  from  his 
profession,  and  seek  out  an  employment  more  congenial  to  his  newly  acquired 
tastes,  or,  if  he  remains  at  his  post,  he  reroaina  disoDUtented,  and,  by  discontent, 
totally  unfitted  to  perform  his  duties  aright 

Now  the  Prussian  and  the  €lerman  nonnal  colleges  have  avoided  this  difficulty 
in  the  following  manner :  They  give  the  teachers  a  very  high  intellectual  educa- 
tion, but  they  give  them  sometUng  more  :  they  educate  their  hahiU  also ;  they 
accustom  the  young  men,  whilst  they  are  in  the  colleges,  to  the  most  laborious 
and  most  menial  duties ;  to  combine  high  intellectual  endowments  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  humblest  duties  of  a  peasant's  life ;  and  to  acquire  high  literary 
attainments  whilst  livmg  on  a  peasant's  diet,  wea^ng  a  peasant's  dress,  and  labor- 
ing harder  than  any  peasant  is  ever  called  upon  to  do.  When,  therefore,  the 
students  leave  the  colleges,  they  find  their  positions,  as  village  teachers,  situations 
of  less  labor,  of  less  reS  drudgery,  and  of  more  comfort,  than  those  which  they 
formerly  occupied  in  the  colleges,  ^y  these  means,  their  sympathies  for  the  labors 
and  simplicity  of  the  class,  from  which  they  sprung  are  cherished,  whilst  the 
labors  of  the  class-room  are  rendered  light  and  easy  by  comparison  with  the 
labors  and  daily  duties  df  the  normal  collc^.  Thus,  the  college  does  not  engen- 
der discontent,  but  braces  the  young  teacher  to  his  work,  and  prepares  him  to 
encounter  it  with  pleasure. 

The  education  given  in  the  normal  coDeges  of  Germany  and  Switisriand  may 
then  be  said  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts : 

1st.  The  intellectual  training. 

2d.  The  industrial  training. 

1st  The  Intellectual  Teainiiio.— -This,  I  have  before  sud,  is  of  a  very  high 
character.  I  have  shown  what  knowledge  a  young  man  must  have  acquired, 
before  he  can  gain  admittance  into  a  normal  college.  This  is^only  the  ground- 
work  of  his  education  in  the  college.  During  his  three  year's'residence  he  con* 
tinues  his  studies  i: 


Biblical  hiitory.  I  Luther*!  eateohlam,  ^       ^ 

Ths  bMory  of  Chrlsttenlty,  |  RMdlDg^writlof ,  arithnscle,  sad  gFunmar. 
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Ho  further  enters  upon  a  new  and  regular  oonrBe'  of  ftndy  i 


OeoiEripbj, 

HiHory, 

Natural  history, 

BotaoT, 

The  pfajraical  •eiencet, 


PedaKogy, 

BiogiDf  and  chaatinf , 
Drawing, 
ioUn, 


The  violin,  piano-forte,  and  orgaa. 


Beakiee  theae  aobjeota  of  atody,  the  young  men  generally  learn  tlie  Latin  and 
I<>enfih  languagea,  and  very  often  the  £ngliah  alao.  I  met  several  teaohers  who 
knew  ail  three.  These  latter  acquirements  are  not,  however,  required ;  but  with- 
out the  former,  a  young  man  oould  not  obtain  a  teachers  diploma,  or  officiate  in 
anyschool  as  a  teacher,  nor  would  he  be  aooepted  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish. 

The  first  two  years  of  a  teaoher'a  reaidence  in  the  normal  college  are  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  these  studies ;  the  third  year  is  divided  between  them  and 
the  daily  praotioe  of  teaching  in  the  model  schools,  connected  with  the  c^ege. 
Here  they  first  practice  aa  teachers,  under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced professor,  who  is  able  to  show  them  how  to  unpart  knowledge  in  the  best 
manner,  and  how  to  manage  and  direct  all  the  minutin  of  school  discipline.  Those 
who  imagine,  that  any  one  is  fit  fi>r  the  performance  of  these  duties  without  any 
preparation,  show  themselves  aa  ignorant  d  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  as  they  are 
aareloaB  about  the  improvement  ai^  happiness  of  the  people. 

Besides  the  subjects  of  instruction  I  have  noticed,  the  law  requirea,  that  each 
student  shall  be  taught  how  to  distinguish  poisonous  herbs ;  what  are,  and  how 
to  use,  the  antitodee  of  difierent  poisons ;  how  to  treat  the  more  common  acci- 
dents which  laborera  are  liable  to  meet  with  (  and  what  remedies  and  treatment 
to  make  use  of  in  oases  of  scalds,  bums,  and  bitea  of  mad  dogs.  The  teachers 
are  required  to  impart  thia  instruction  to  the  scholars  of  the  primary  schools,  so 
that  every  person  may  be  capable  of  acting  ibr  himself  and  without  delay,  in 
oases  of  such  daily  occurrence,  and  where  a  short  delay  in  administering  a  sunple 
and  necessary  remedy  often  proves  fiUal. 

The  teacher  is  thus  qualified  in  simple  oases  to  act  as  the  villa^  doctor ;  and  in 
country  villagea,  where  no  surgeon  or  medical  adviser  lives  within  many  miles, 
Uie  teacher's  medical  knowledge  proves  invaluable,  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
people,  amonff  whom  he  dwells.  As  the  uneducated  always  esteem  a  man  much 
more  if  he  eidiibitB  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  arts  and  applianoea  of  life,  the 
benefit  and  use  of  which  they  can  understand,  than  for  any  reputation  he  may 
have  of  learning,  of  the  use  of  which  they  have  generallv  but  a  vague  idea ;  so 
this  practical  km>wledge  of  the  teaohen  tends  greaUy  to  raise  them  in  the  estuna- 
tion  and  reapeot  of  their  poorer  neiehbors,  and  by  thia  means  to  give  greater 
Influence  and  eflfect  to  their  advice  and  teachings. 

3d.  Tarn  Industual  TaAUfino. — Hiis  consists,  generally,  of  the  performance 
of  all  the  ordinary  household  work,  preparing  the  meala,  taking  care  of  the 
Bleeping  apartments,  pruning  the  fruit-trees,  and  cultivating,  in  the  lands  lUwaya 
attache  to  the  coll^ea,  the  vegetables  necessary  fbr  the  use  of  the  household. 

The  students  are  required  to  rise  at  five  o'clock,  and  to  retire  to  rest  by  ten  at 
the  latest :  and  in  turn  to  wait  upon  the  profeaBors  and  on  one  another ;  to  ring 
the  bell  for  olaans,  &o» ;  to  pump  the  water  required  Ibr  the  daily  use  of  the 
establishment ;  to  go  to  the  post-ofl^  for  letters ;  and  to  teach  in  the  dass-rooms 
of  the  villaffe  school  attached  to  the  college. 

The  whole  of  every  day  is  occupied  by  the  regular  routine  of  these  duties,  and 
by  attendance  at  the  lectures  €i  the  principal  and  the  professors.  There  is  no 
unoccupied  time,  and  therefore,  no  time  for  the  fonnation  of  idle  or  immoral 
habita.  The  coUe^  course  is  a  laborious,  severe,  but  healthy  course  of  life ; 
bracing  up  the  mmd.  the  body,  and  the  habits,  to  the  exertions  of  the  future 
career.    It  ia  a  •more  tnan  Spartan  discipline. 

Every  year,  during  its  continuance,  the  younff  men  are  rigorously  examined,  to 
see  whether  they  are  making  such  progress  in  uieir  studies,  as  to  affi>rd  satis&o- 
tory  reason  for  hoping  that^  at  the  end  of  their  course  of  study,  they  will  be  able 
to  succeed  in  gaining  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  oompetenoe.  When  it  is  found 
that  a  young  man  is  incapable,  or  idle,  and  that  his  progross  is  not  such  as  to  insure 
his  probable  success  in  the  final  exatnination  for  diplomas,  he  is  removed  from  the 
oollege,  to  make  room  for  some  more  worthy  recipient  of  the  national  bounty, 
and  of  some  more  worthy  candidate  for  the  teaohera'  profeanosL 
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Thi8  tnining  oontiones,  to  I  have  tNud  before,  for  three  yean  m  most  of  the 
PnuHian  ooHeffes.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  young  men  are  urged  and 
•timoiated  to  Sio  greateat  exertion,  by  the  knowledge  that,  at  the  end  of  tt,  they 
will  have  to  submit  to  a  severe  and  searching  public  examination,  conducted  hi 
the  presence  of  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  coun^,  of  the  relisions  min- 
isters, and  of  the  professors  of  the  college ;  and  that  on  the  results  of  tiiat  exam- 
ination, and  on  the  manner  in  wluch  they  succeed  in  it,  their  admission  into  the 
teachers*  profession,  and  their  fhture  course  of  life,  entirely  depend. 

Unless  they  can  pass  this  final  examination  creditably,  they  can  not  become 
teachers ;  and  even  if  they  do  pass  it,  the  value  of  the  situation,  to  which  they 
may  be  afterward  appointed,  depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  efficiency  and 
diligence  which  they  display  at  the  examination. 

Every  year  at  a  certain  period,  fixed  and  publicly  announced  beforehand,  a  meet- 
ing is  held  in  each  normal  college,  by  the  director  and  professors  of  the  coUege, 
and  by  the  religious  ministers  and  the  educational  magistrates  of  the  country,  at 
which  all  the  young  men,  who  have  been  three  years  in  the  college,  are  sum- 
moned to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  in  all  the  subjects,  in  whidk 
they  have  received  instruction,  during  their  residence  in  the  college.  Tliis  exam- 
ination generally  lasts  two  days. 

The  young  men  who  have  completed  their  third  years'  residence  in  the  coUeg* 
are  then  examined  in — 


1.  Biblical  biitorv, 

2.  The  historr  of  Chrlttiaalty, 

3.  Luther's  Catechlfin, 

4.  Rcadiof,  wriUoff,  and  srlthnetie, 
6.  Orammar, 

6.  Geofrapby,  local  and  physical, 

7.  Hiatory, 


a  Natural  history, 
9.  Botany, 

10.  The  physical  seleneet, 

11.  Pedaffogy,  and  class  manafcment, 

12.  Si nirinf  and  chanting, 

13.  Drawinfft 

14.  Thsorfan,  Che  plaoo*force,  and  the  vloUa, 


According  to  the  manner,  in  which  each  student  acquits  himself  in  this  examin- 
ation, he  receives,  as  I  have  before  shown,  a  diploma  marked  ^  1,"  **2^*'  or  "^  3,'' 
or  else  is  rejected,  i,  e.  refused  admittance  into  the  teachers'  profession,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency. 

If  a  student  has  succeeded  so  well  in  his  examination,  as  to  gain  a  diploma 
marked  "  1,"  he  is  qualified  to  take  a  situation  in  any  school  as  principal  teacher, 
and  to  enter  at  once  into  the  highest  and  most  lucrative  situations  in  the  country. 
This  diploma  is  a  guarantee  to  s^  to  whom  he  shows  it,  that  he  is  a  young  man  of 
good  ability,  high  character  and  great  attainments,  and  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  any  children  of  any  class  in  the  community. 

If  a  student  obtains  a  diploma  marked  "  2,"  or  **  3,"  he  can  not,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  take  any  situation  as  principal  teacher  in  a 
school,  but  can  only  officiate  as  assistant  teacher  until,  by  further  study  and 
diligent  application,  he  has  qualified  himself  to  attend  another  of  the  general 
annual  examinations,  and  has  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  of  the  first  diplo- 
mas. Those  students  who  obtain  the  diplomas  marked  **  3,"  are  obli^  to  return 
the  following  year,  to  the  college  examination,  and,  if  they  do  not  give  prooft  of 
having  improved  themselves,  in  the  interim,  in  the  branches  of  education  in  which 
they  were  deficient,  they  are  generally,  deprived  of  their  dipkxnas  altogether. 

Any  person,  whether  he  hjM  been  educated  at  a  normal  college  or  not,  may  pre- 
weoX  himself  at  one  of  them,  at  the  time  when  the  great  annual  examination  is  held, 
and  may  demand  to  be  examined  for  a  diploma.  If  he  shows  a  requisite  amount 
of  knowledge,  and  can  produce  all  the  certificates  of  character,  health,  &c.,  which  are 
required  of  the  other  students  at  their  entrance  into  the  normal  college,  he  may, 
equally  with  the  rest,  obtain  his  diploma,  and  afterward  officiate  as  a  teacher. 

But  no  person  without  a  diploma,  i,  e.,  without  having  given  to  the  country  un- 
deniable proofs  of  high  character,  well  regulated  temper,  high  attainments,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  sdenoe  of  pedagogy,  is  permitted  to  officiate  as  teacher 
in  Prussia. 

The  oonneotk>n  of  a  German  teacher  with  the  normal  college  does  not,  however, 
close  when  he  has  obtained  a  diploma  marked  **  1,"  and  when  he  has  entered 
upon  bis  duties  as  a  parochial  teacher. 

The  principal  of  the  normal  college  is  commanded  by  the  laws,  to  pay  at  least, 
one  yearly  visit  of  inspectioQ  to  oaoh  of  the  teachers,  who  have  been  educated  in 
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hisooneges.  The  expenne  of  the»e  journeys  of  iimpection,  advioe  and  enoourage- 
ment  is  borne  by  the  state,  or  rather,  as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  expiqpses  of 
the  normal  college  itself,  by  the  provincial  magistrates.  If  on  these  toaro  of  in- 
spection, he  perceives  that  any  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  requires  some  further 
instruction  or  practice  in  any  department  of  school  instruction  ;  if  he  perceives, 
that  a  teacher,  has  allowed  his  knowledge  of  any  branch  of  instruction  to  lag 
behind  the  progress  of  the  science  of  pedagogy,  or  to  grow  dull  fk-om  want  of 
exercise  ;  or  if  the  teaoher  should  himself  require  it,  the  principal  is  empowered 
to  remove  the  teacher  for  a  few  months  to  the  normal  college,  and  during  the 
interim,  to  611  up  his  place  with  a  young  student,  or  with  some  young  teacher,  who 
has  not  yet  obtained  a  situation.  All  the  extra  expenses,  attendant  upon  this  re- 
moval, as,  for  instance,  the  payment  of  the  young  substitute,  as  well  as  the  keeping 
of  the  teacher  himself  during  his  renewed  sojourn  in  the  college,  are  defrayed  by 
the  provincial  government.  The  teacher^s  salary  continues  to  be  paid  by  the 
school  committee,  and  serves  to  support  his  family  during  his  absence. 

The  normal  college  in  Prussia  is,  so  to  speak,  the  home  of  all  the  teachers  of 
the  district,  in  which  it  is  situated.  They  know  they  can  always  apply  there  for 
advMse ;  that  they  wiU  always  find  friends  there,  ready  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  to  render  them  assistance ;  and  that  the  director  and  professors  understand 
ail  their  difficulties,  and  are  always  able  and  willing  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
remedy  from  the  superior  authorities.  The  college  is  thus  the  protector  and  uie 
adviser  of  the  teachers ;  it  w  their  refuge  in  all  troubles ;  it  is  the  central  point 
for  their  meetings  and  reunions ;  and  it  is  the  place,  from  which  they  can,  at  all 
times,  gain  every  kind  of  necessary  information,  respecting  the  various  objects 
connect  with  their  profession.  They  can  see  there  all  the  best  and  newest 
works  on  the  difHsrent  branches  of  pedagogy ;  all  the  lately  improved  apparatus 
and  materials  for  school  instmotion ;  and  lul  ue  more  recently  adopted  methods 
of  teaching.  They  can  obtain  information  there  about  the  general  progress  of 
education  in  general,  and  of  the  different  arts  and  sciences  in  particular ;  about 
their  old  friends  and  associates :  and  about  the  character  and  efficiency  of  paitic- 
nlar  books,  schools,  and  roethoos  of  instruction. 

I  can  not  qwak  too  highly  of  these  great  and  liberal  institutions.  The  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  conceived,  is  so  liberal :  the  way  in  which  they  nave  been 
^endowed,  is  so  munificent ;  their  tone  and  teacning  are  so  truly  healthy  and  patri- 
otic :  they  are  so  free  from  the  ignorant  cant  of  dogmatism  and  from  the  narrow 
minded  feeling  of  pedantiy ;  their  discipline  is  so  severely  moral  and  so  invigor* 
ating ;  their  ^mestic  life  is  so  simple,  laborious,  and  happy  in  its  arrangements ; 
and  they  are  so  entirely  in  unison  with  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country, 
that  no  one  can  visit  tiiem  without  profound  satis&ction. 

Normal  schools  or  teachers'  seminaries  in  Prussia,  are  divided  into 
public  or  private,  superior  or  chief  seminaries,  (Hanpt  Seminaire,)  and 
secondary,  or  small  seminaries,  (Neber^  or  nebeusen  Seminaire,)  By  a 
chief  seminary  was  originally  understood  such  seminaries  as  were  com- 
pletely organized  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  laws.  After- 
wards they  were  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  a  special  commission  of 
examination  was  appointed  for  them,  to  which  commission  the  director 
and  head  teacher  belonged.  But  by  recent  regulation,  a  commission  for 
this  purpose  is  appointed  to  the  small,  and  even  the  private,  as  well  as 
to  the  superior  seminaries.  They  difier  now  only  by  the  number  of 
pupils ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  the  smaller  seminaries  require  a  shorter 
residence,  and  train  teachers  exclusively  for  country  schools.  Private 
seminaries  are  encoumged,  because  the  annual  graduates  of  the  public 
institutions  can  not  yet  supply  the  annual  vacancies  in  the  schools  created 
by  deaths,  withdrawal,  and  dismission.  In  addition  to  the  seminaries  in- 
cluded in  the  following  table,  there  are  five  institutions  for  female  teachers, 
viz. :  at  Berlin,  Kaisers  worth.  Munster,  Paderbom  and  Marienweider. 
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T4BLB  It,— LOCATIOK  AMD  HUMBBR  OF  rVftf  OF  WORKAL  SCBOOU,  tM  1848. 
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Prussia, 
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28 
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30 
20 

10 

Gumbinnen, 

Angerberg, 
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38 
70 

3 
0 

p. 
p. 

1^11 

25 

Danzig, 
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53 
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6 
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C.&P. 
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46 
59 
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78 

10 
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18 

70 
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30 
15 

4 

2 
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p. 
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30 
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Potsdam, 

Berlin, 
Potsdam, 

34 

98 

3 

1 

p. 
p. 
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Frankfort, 
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10 

8 

p. 
p. 
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10 
22 

88 
24 

Pomerania, 
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50 
18 
15 
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2 

S: 

P. 
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50 

Coslin, 
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60 

3i 

5 

p. 
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60 

Silesia,   . 
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C. 
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58 
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65 
49 
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24 
12 
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20 
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8 

3 
4 
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p. 

1836 
1794 

23 
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Heiligenstadt, 
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6 

32 
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p. 
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34 

80 

3 
5 
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1831 
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42 
100 

4 

7 
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36 

87 

Dusseldort, 

Kempen, 

Meurs, 

101 
96 

7 

8 

p. 
p. 

1840 
1820 

30 

Coblentz, 

Trier, 

Aix-la-Chapello, 

Neuwied, 
Treves, 

36 

4 

p. 
c. 

1816 

30 

Prior  to  1846  there  were  two  seminaries  at  Breslau ;  in  that  year  the  Protes- 
tant seminary,  with  130  pupils,  was  closed,  and  the  pupils  were  provided  for 
in  two  new  institutions,  one  i.t  L6wen,  aqd  the  other  at  Heinau.  The  Small 
Seminary  at  Zeitz,  was  abolished  in  1846,  and  those  at  Stettin,  Pyritz  and  Kam- 
min, were  consolidated  into  a  Chief  Seminary  at  Stettin.  The  Seminary  at 
Potsdam,  is  to  be  transferred  (in  1849)  to  Kopnick,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Berlin. 


PROPOSITIONS  POR  ERECTING  A  COLLEGE  OP  HUSBANDRY. 
PRnrrED— Loinx)K,  1661. 


Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  the  friend  of  Milton  and  co-laborer 
with  hina  and  Petty,  and  Cowley,  in  endeavors  to  promote  learning 
and  the  public  good  in  their  day,  thus  introduces  "-4n  Essay  for  ad- 
vancement of  Husbandry 'Learning :  or  Propositions  for  the  erecting 
a  college  of  Husbandry :  and  in  order  thereuntOy  for  the  taking  in  of 
Pupills  or  apprentices ;  and  also  Friends  or  Fellows  of  the  same 
OoLLKDOB  or  Society,^^* 

TO  THE  READER. 

C0UBTEOU8  Bbajdxk,—!  find  by  experience,  that  it  is  nothing  bnt  the  narrownes 
of  our  spirits  that  makes  as  miserable ;  for  if  oar  hearts  were  enlarged  beyond 
ourselves,  and  opened  to  lay  hold  of  the  advantages  which  God  doth  offer,  whereby 
we  may  become  joyntly  serviceable  unto  one  another  in  pnblicke  Concernments ; 
we  could  not  be  without  Lncriferons  employments  for  ourselves ;  nor  unfrnitfnll 
to  our  neighbors,  as  now  for  the  most  part  we  are,  only  because  we  mind  not  the 
objects  of  that  Industriousness,  which  without  a  mutuall  ooncarrance  pan  not  be 
advanced.  For  mine  owne  part,  although  I  can  contribute  but  little ;  yet  being 
carried  forth  to  watch  for  the  opportunities  of  provoking  others,  who  can  do 
more,  to  improve  their  talents,  I  have  found  experimentally  that  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  without  effect  as  to  their  undertaking ;  for  God  hath  brought  be- 
yond what  I  could  imagine  anto  my  hand  from  time  to  time,  Objects  of  Service, 
answerable  to  the  enlargement  of  my  spirit :  So  that  I  must  conclude,  that  it  is 
nothing  but  the  narrownesse  of  all  mens  spirits  that  makes  their  miseries  to  lye 
heavily  upon  them :  for  there  are  infinite  meanes  of  reliefe  and  comfort,  for  all 
sorts  of  Calamities  to  be  found  in  Nature,  and  well  ordered  Societies,  if  men  were 
not  enviously,  or  covetously,  or  peevishly,  or  ambitiously,  or  dronsily  Straitened 
within  themselves,  in  the  use  of  that  which  God  hath  given  them  to  serve  the 
Glory  of  his  goodness  withall ;  towards  the  reliefe  of  themselves  and  others. 
And  to  waken  such  as  are  upright  in  heart,  bnt  yet  lazie  and  drowsie  under  their 
BiAtractions,  I  have  thought  good  to  offer  these  hints  to  the  Publique,  which 
have  a  long  time  lain  by  mc ;  that  in  this  HopefuU  appearance  of  Your  settle- 
ment, those  that  droope  might  sec  a  possibility  ;if  they  will  not  be  wanting  to 
themselves)  to  make  themselves  and  others  in  this  Nation,  nnd  juncture  of  time, 
more  happic  and  plentiful!  in  outward  Professions  tlian  their  Forefathers  have 
been ;  by  a  CoUedge  or  Corporation  of  Husbandry.  For  if  in  all  other  trades 
and  Sciences,  Colledges  and  Corporations  have  been  and  are  exceedingly  advanta^ 
g^ous  (if  rightly  ordered)  for  the  improvement  of  the  talents  of  those  that  betake 
themselves  thereunto ;  Why  may  we  not  conclude  that  in  the  Science  and  Trade 
of  Husbandry,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  other  trades  f.nd  Scicntiflcall  Industries, 
a  collegiall  way  of  Teaching  the  Art  thereof  will  be  of  infinite  usefulness  I  I 
shall  leave  the  thing  to  thy  rationall  ooncideration,  that  if  the  least  part  of  Indus- 

•  In  this  and  the  foUowiDg  paper  we  shall  fuUow  the  ortbogrtphy  of  the  original.— Ed. 
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trie  is  highly  improved  by  Collegiall  institution  and  £dat»tion,  how  much  mora 
may  the  chief  part  and  as  it  were  the  very  root  of  all  Wealth,  be  advanced  to 
perfection  by  this  means  ?  This  Essay  therefore  is  bat  an  Overture,  and  a  hint 
of  this  matter,  that  it  may  be  fhrther  in  due  time  ripened,  and  with  more  mature 
considerations  brought  to  perfection,  for  the  good  of  the  Common-wealth,  and 
the  relief  of  the  poor  therein,  which  is  the  very  earnest  desire  of 

Thine  and  the  Pabliques  Faithful  Servant, 
(1651)  Samubl  Uabtub. 

PROPOSITION  POR  ADVANCEMENT  OP  HUSBANDRY-LEARNING. 

In  humane  affairs,  and  which  relate  not  immediately  unto  God;  nothing  doth 
more  tend  unto  the  wel-being  of  a  Nation  (God  giving  his  blefsing  thereunto  in 
an  humble  and  right  use  of  it)  than  plenty  of  food  and  raiment,  and  of  all  other 
merchantable  commoditiea  to  send  abroad ;  which  will  not  faile  to  retume  the 
prosperity  and  liappinesse  of  other  nations  again  in  exchange.  And  surely  a 
Nation  thus  blessed  can  want  no  earthly  comfort ;  but  will  doubtlesae  be  hated 
of  some,  feared  of  others,  and  sought  to  of  all.  But  neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other  of  these  are  any  other,  then  tlie  fruits  of  or  in  the  Earth :  and  those  are 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  the  helpe  of  Ingenuity  and  Industry.  The  first  wisely 
teaching,  wliat  is  to  be  done ;  the  second  acting  according  to  thoso  good  and 
right  instructions  diligently  and  carefully.  By  these  two  (instrumentally)  we 
enjoy  all  outward  things;  and  without  them  nothing.  These  are  the  first 
movers  to  all  trades  and  professions  under  Heaven;  and  particularly,  to  tfaat- 
most  aunciont,  most  noble,  and  most  necessary  trade  of  all  others,  (viz.)  good 
Husbandry,  consisting  of  abundance  of  parts,  of  which  tliese  are  some. 

1.  Tillage,  or  Setting,  or  Sowing  of  several  sorts  of  come  and  graine,  for  the 
reliefe  and  sustenance  of  Man  and  Beast 

2.  Tlie  Breeding  of  Cattell,  (in  which  the  breeding  of  Sheepe  may  aeem 
particular.) 

3.  Tlie  feeding  of  Cattle. 

4.  The  use  of  tlio  Dairy. 

5.  The  planting  of  Orchards. 

6.  The  planting  of  Gardens. 

*l.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  Swine. 

8.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  Sereral  Sorts  of  tame  Poultry. 

9.  The  Planting  of  Hops. 

10.  The  Sowing  of  Hempe,  Flax,  or  Rape. 

«  .11.  The  breeding,  preserving  and  taking  of  wilde  beasts,  as  Conies,  Ac. 

12.  The  breeding,  preserving  or  taking  of  vrilde  Fowle,  particularly  of  Duckes 
hi  and  by  a  decoy. 

13.  The  Making  and  Managing  of  Rivers,  Moats,  Ponds,  &a,  for  the  preserv- 
ing and  taking  fish  of  all  sorts  for  tho  use  and  sustenance  of  Man. 

14.  The  planting  of  Woad^  and  all  outlandish  rare  or  extraordinary  Roots, 
fruits  or  plants. 

15.  The  dreining,  fencing,  mowing,  and  making  of  grasse  in  meadowes  into 
Hey. 

IG.  The  Making  of  MdlL 

17.  And  (that  now  so  exceeding  necessary  endeavor)  the  planting  all  sorts  of 
Wood  for  timber  or  fire. 
Besides,  very  many  others  which  I  forbeare  to  name,  as  either  not  ao  eaeilj 
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practicable  in  this  Nation,  or  mdaded  in  or  Bobordinate  to  tne  tormer,  as  shear- 
ing of  Sheepe,  Thrashing  of  Come,  Ac ,  or  not  Tulgarly  talcen  for  the  parts  of 
Husbandly,  (though  indeed  the^  are  so)  as  the  Digging  of  Coal-Pits,  and  pro- 
duction of  all  Minerals,  Quarries  of  Stone,  or  usefhl  earths,  Ac  As  these  are 
encouraged  and  enabled,  so  is  a  Nation  more  or  lesse  prosperous,  or  outwardly 
happy ;  both  these  in  their  distinct  natures  or  uses  are  most  excellent ;  and  are 
also  (at  least  ought  to  be)  inseparable  companions :  of  which  if  either  precede 
it  is  Ingenuity;  for  that  Industry  as  it  is  distinct  fVom  Ingenuity,  oan  do  noth- 
ing till  the  other  have  contrived  what  and  how.  Men  take  him  for  a  fool  or  a 
mad  man,  that  having  store  of  wealth  in  his  trunck,  doth  yet  complain  of  want 
What  though  the  key  be  rusty  for  want  of  use?  'tis  easier  to  get  that  Scoured, 
than  to  obtaine  such  another  treasure.  And  surely  I  may  upon  most  sure 
grounds  say,  that  our  Native  Countrey,  hath  in  its  bowels  an  (even  almost)  in- 
finite, and  inexhaustible  treasure;  much  of  which  hath  long  laine  hid,  and  is 
but  new  begun  to  be  discovered.  It  may  seem  a  large  boast  or  moer  Hyperbole 
to  say,  We  enjoy  it  not,  know  not,  use  not,  the  one-tenth  part  of  that  plenty  or 
wealth  and  happincssc,  that  our  earth  can,  and  (Ingenuity  and  Industry  well 
encouraged)  will  (by  God's  blessing)  yield. 

Now  whereas  there  hath  been  earnestly  desired  (in  the  mean  time,  till  the 
Publique  Magistrate  sliall  be  at  leasure,  to  give  a  more  strong  and  ample  en- 
couragement and  assistance  to  a  desig^e  so  exceedingly  for  the  Honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole  nation)  the  erection  of  a  private  Colledge  or  Society  of 
^lood  Husbandry ;  wherein  some  may  teach,  some  leame,  and  all  practise  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  this  so  honourable  an  art,  so  deep  a  mystcty,  and  that 
not  onely  in  the  more  customary  and  common  way,  but  according  to  the  most 
excellent  rules,  that  Ingenuity  and  Experience  gained  by  rational  trials  and  real 
experiments  have  or  can  attaine  to;  that  so  the  honour,  wealth,  and  happines 
of  this  State  maybe  multiplied,  even  before  itself  is  aware,  and  the  duller  mem- 
bers thereof  wome  by  emulation  or  example  to  such  practises  for  their  own 
private  and  publique  good,  as  no  persueasion  nor  force  could  ever  have  effectu- 
ally led  them  to.  And  in  respect  that  there  are  already  divera  propositions 
made,  and  some  engragements  also  in  order  thereto ;  so  as  the  worke  hath  begun 
to  move,  and  is  dayly  advanced,  and  endeavored  to  be  advanced  by  some  such 
fidthfiill  branches;  as  first  and  chiefly  seek  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  stock, 
but  have  not  sufficient  power  in  their  owne  hands  to  go  through  with,  and  bring 
to  perfection  this  great  and  good  work ;  It  is  therefore  propounded.  Firet,  to 
those,  whose  great  wealth  is  joined  with  as  great  vertue  and  love  to  their  Coun- 
trey ;  And  will  as  well  as  Power  to  advance  the  Publique  good,  without  seek- 
mg  their  own  private  benefit 

That  whereas  it  is  manifest,  that  such  a  colledge  or  society  can  not  be  erected 
without  the  building  or  buying  (at  least  a  long  lease  at  an  easie  rent,  if  not  the 
inheritance)  of  some  large  and  convenient  house,  with  some  good  quantity  of 
land  adjoyniug,  and  belonging  to  it,  (though  that  is  not  all  the  land  which  must 
be  had  for  this  purpose ;)  and  it  is  as  manifest  that  such  a  purchase  can  not  be 
made  without  g^ood  sums  of  money. 

It  is  therefore  desired,  that  all  such  well-wishers  to  their  countrey's  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  be  pleased  to  contribute  such  sums  to  this  good  and  laudable 
worke,  as  in  their  own  wisdomes  and  bounties  appear  necessary,  and  deliver  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  whose  abundant  zeale  for  the  pub- 
lique good,  renders  hun  most  worthy  to  be  intrusted  therewith,  till  there  shall 

13 
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be  a  oompetent  stock  obtained  for  the  aettiug  forward  of  this  great  and  good 
worke  before  mentioned:  and  to  subscribe  their  names  and  soms;  that  so  the 
whole  Society  (when  erected)  and  the  wjiole  nation  (when  in  due  time  thej  shall 
have  tasted  the  sweet  effects  from  hence  proceeding,)  maj  know  to  whome  to 
render  all  due  thanks  through  all  ages,  as  to  the  bountiful  promoters  o(  hj  con- 
tributing to  a  designe  so  much  oonducmg  to  the  good  of  the  present  and  pros- 
perity of  all  ages  to  come:  a  plentifull  reward  to  every  noble  spirit 

It  is  therefore  also  propounded,  secondly: 

To  those  whose  good  wills  possibly  are  great,  but  their  powers  lesser  then  the 
former;  and  are  therefore  necessarily  withheld  from  such  free  and  voluntary 
contributing. 

That  whereas  the  knowledge  and  good  influence  of  the  actings  of  this  society 
and  its  members^  can  not  without  a  good  large,  and  considerable  stock  encrease 
in  its  number  and  power,  nor  cast  itaelfe  into  all  the  formes  of  practise  in  the 
several  parts  of  this  art  before  mentioned,  or  that  may  be  mentioned :  and  for  want 
of  which,  the  maine  end  of  the  erection  of  this  Colledge  or  Society  would  not 
be  obtained,  viz.,  the  infusing  into  the  more  sturdy  Husbandmen  of  the  nation 
in  generall  (now  too  much  wedded  to  their  more  customary  and  lesser  profitable 
working)  tbe  more  perfect  principles  of  their  own  art,  and  such  additional  uses 
and  instruments,  as  shall  make  their  practises  more  national,  easie,  and  really 
effectual,  and  beneficial,  as  to  themselves :  so  to  the  advancement  and  encrease 
of  publique  plenty  and  wellfare.  It  is  therefore  offered,  that  whosoever  sliall 
disburse  and  engage  any  sum,  for  the  encrease  of  that  stock,  and  consequently 
the  Imployment  of  the  Society:  Shall  by  ftn  unerring,  unaltering  rule,  receive 
yearly ;  while  his  money  remaines  in  the  hands  of  the  Said  Colledge,  for  every 
100.  pound,  20.  pound,  and  so  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum  proportionably.  And 
if  any  particukr  person  shall  desire  to  have  his  sum  disbursed,  to  be  imployed 
in  any  one  particular  nngle  part  of  this  copious  art  here  before  mentioned;  he 
shall  have  his  desire  fulfill'd:  provided  that  his  slock  be  sufficient  to  drive  on 
that  way ;  and  that  he  be  contented  to  forbeare  his  revenue  till  Nature  hath 
produced  the  retume.  And  whosoever  shall  thus  engage,  shall  at  any  time 
(upon  six  moneths  warning  given)  call  in  and  again  receive  his  sum  formerly 
disbursed.  And  all  those  that  shall  thus  engage,  are  desired  to  enter  their 
names  and  Sums,  by  subscribing  and  delivering  the  mopey  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Ilartlib.  And  for  security  they  shall  have ;  As  to  law,  the  Propounders 
bond ;  as  to  Love,  the  word  of  him  that  desires  to  prove  himselfe  a  just  and 
honest  Man,  to  God  and  man,  (to  his  utmost  power)  and  to  all  engagers  a  faith- 
ful Steward. 

PROPOSITIONS,  for  the  erecting  a  Colledge  of  Husbandry:  and  in  order 
thereto  for  the  taking  in  of  PupiUa  or  apprentices:  and  also  Friends  or  ib'cUowes 
pf  the  Same  Colledge  or  Society. 

I  PROPOUND,  that  there  may  be  a  Colledge  or  School  of  all  the  to^s  and 
parts  of  good-Husbandry  erected ;  that  so  the  knowledge  and  practise  may  be- 
come more  universal,  and  men  may  have  more  sweet  invitations  and  stronger 
allurements,  to  seek  the  knowledge  of*  this  deep  and  excellent  mystery ;  and 
practise  it  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  general  and  Publique  good;  Not  as 
now  in  a  sordid  clownish  way  for  meer  sclfo  profit;  nor  as  now  according  to 
nnsound  and  rather  customary  than  rational  rules  and  grounds;  Nor  as  now  in 
a  dishonorable  drudging  way ;  which  indeed  is  the  grand  cause  that  hinders  or 
takes  off  the  most  ingenious  spirits  (which  yet  are  most  fit  to  be  engaged.)    For 
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it  is  plain,  that  the  chief  reason,  why  this  so  excellent  an  art,  hath  hitherto  ax^ 
rived  at  no  grater  perfection,  is;  that  no  publique  course  of  inoouragement  and 
high  prizing  the  same  hath  been  thought  of;  and  so  the  best  wits  shut  out,  that 
should  have  searched  it  out,  and  discovered  this  art  more  per^ctly ;  which  once 
generally  known,  together  with  the  vast  advantages  thereby  arising,  as  to  the 
whole  Nation;  so  to  every  particular  practitioner;  we  need  not  fear  to  want 
disciples.  It  is  most  evident,  that  those  few  ingenious  persons,  that  have  looked 
into  the  wayes  of  unprovement  (liaving  some  thing  also  to  work  upon)  of  late 
years  have  advanced  their  particular  interests  to  a  double  or  trebble  proportion. 
I  am  very  confident,  that  those  very  improvements  may  again  be  doubled  by 
yet  better  wayes. 

That  therefore  Ingenuity  may  be  ransomed  fVom  her  too  tedious  captivity ; 
and  Industry  awaked  from  a  kind  of  lethargie ;  occasioned  through  wonted  dis- 
content ;  I  Propound  more  particularly,  (to  lay  a  little  foundation  for  such  a 
CoUedge  or  Society,  which  I  doubt  not,  time,  emulation,  and  my  own  profit,  will 
agree  to  finish,)  That  If  any  person  of  quality  have  a  son  or  kins-man  15  years 
old  or  upwards,  with  whom  he  will  give  (besides  well  suiting  him  with  all  neces- 
sary wearing  apparel,  and  more,  to  the  value  of  twenty  marks;  in  such  other 
necessaries,  as  the  undertaker  shall  appoint)  60^  la.  in  ready  (£  I  suppose)— 
money  at  his  first  entrance,  and  bind  him  apprentice  for  seven  years;  he  shall 
be  in  that  time  faithfully  instructed  in  both  the  Theorick  and  Practick  parts  of 
this  (of  all  others)  most  auncient,  noble,  and  honestly  gainful!  art.  Trade,  or 
Mystery.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  shall  receive  at  one  entire  payment 
to  set  up  withal,  300  pound.  And  shall  for  foure  years  next  ensuing  the  end 
of  the  said  seven  years,  receive  at  the  end  of  every  year  100.  pound  more;  the 
better  to  support  him  till  he  have  taken  sufficient  root 

Note,  That  none  are  to  be  actually  entertained  till  there  be  at  least  10.  en- 
tered; at  which  entrance,  they  are  to  pay  onely  10.  pound  apiece,  and  for  fiutlier 
performances  reciprocal  Subscriptions.  And  when  there  are  10.  entered,  they. 
are  all  to  be  ready  upon  a  moneths  warning  to  appear,  pay  down  the  other  50. 
pound  apiece. 

Note,  That  not  above  362.  will  be  entertained  at  first,  neither  afterwards;  but 
as  by  death,  expiration  of  time,  &c.,  there  sliall  happen  to  bo  some  wanting  of 
that  Number.  ^ 

Into  this  Colledge  also  any  man  may  enter  hunseife  as  a  free-man,  or  fliend 
to,  and  Member  of  tlie  Society ;  upon  the  following  couditious. 

1.  He  must  pay  down  at  his  entrance  50.  pound,  as  given  to  the  Society  for 
the  encouragement  of  Ingenuity  in  the  practise  of  Experiments,  for  the  obtain- 
ing of  yet  more  and  more  perfcctiun  in  tliis  (arraost)  infinite  Science. 

2.  He  must  bring  with  him  some  skill,  at  Iciist  Ingenuity ;  and  testifie  himself 
to  be  a  well- wilier  to  the  profession  and  prof«.'Ssor»  of  Good-Husbandry;  uud 
particularly  to  Uie  Master  and  Fellowes  of  tliis  Society. 

3.  He  must  produce  at  least  250.  pound  as  a  Stock  to  set  up  for  Himselfe,  to 
be  driven  by  himselfe.  according  to  the  best  direction  and  assistance  to  be  given 
by  the  Master  and  Fellowes  of  the  Colledge. 

4.  He  sliall  (not  Swear,  but)  Subscribe  himself  under  hand  and  Scale,  a  faith- 
ful seeker  of  the  advancement  of  the  Mystery  and  Society ;  and  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  to  the  Master  and  the  Fellowes  to  his  power,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
cases^  (his  own  interest  alwayes  preserved)  and  to  consent  and  submit  to  all  such 
orders,  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made,  by  the  agreement  of  the  Master  and 
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the  major  part  of  the  Fellowes  of  the  said  Colledge,  for  and  conoeming  the 
flame  Societj^  and  to  stand  to  their-  award  in  any  case  of  difference:  and  not 
directly  or  kidirectly  to  disooyer  all  or  any  part  of  the  same  art,  or  Mystery  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  without  their  consent 
first  had  and  obtamed. 

5.  He  must  be  alwayes  in  commons  at  the  Hall  of  the  said  Society;  at  the 
rate  of  8«.  per  week,  or  such  other  rates  more  or  lesse,  as  the  then  present  state 
of  things  shall  require.  And  he  is  alwayes  to  pay  off  all  arreares  at  the  end  of 
each  moneth  at  the  farthest,  without  any  deductions  for  absence  how  long  or 
short  soever.  But  if  he  keep  a  servant  (who  must  also  be  in  commons  when 
present)  he  shall  be  allowed  to  deduct  for  his  absence.  As  also  he  is  not  to  be 
aooomptable  to  the  stable  for  his  horse  when  absent 

6.  He  shall  at  his  first  entrance,  pay  for  himselfe  10.  pound,  for  his  servant  5. 
pound,  for  his  horse  40a.  for  their  habitation ;  besides  providing  for  all  necessary 
Aimiture  ,*  but  be  ever  after  free  till  death  or  departure. 

7.  Lastly,  he  must  be  a  single  man ;  and  if  he  shall  at  any  time  marry,  he  is 
firom  thenceforth  to  be  aooompted  dead  to  the  Society,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever;  save  onely  in  point  of  debt  or  discovery. 

HoKOHED  Sir, — 

The  more  I  finde  and  consider  of  the  generall  backwardnesse  of  men,  to 
accept  or  joine  with  me  in  the  wayes  by  me  propounded,  for  Mutual  Prosperity; 
the  more  I  am  taught  to  view  and  review  the  things  propounded,  and  that  im- 
partially. In  order  to  this,  I  finde  upon  enquiry,  that  the  maine  objections 
against  what  I  offer  are  three,  viz: — 

First,  The  supposed  impossibility  of  performing  (on  my  part)  the  thing 
promised. 

Secondly,  Tlie  Newneese  of  the  Invention  or  Contrivance,  which  renders  it 
within  the  list  of  things  suspected. 

Thirdly,  Tlie  non  appearance  of  any  such  good  security  as  is  held  sufficient  to 
encourage  men  to  joyne  with  me  freely,  fully  and  speedily  (that  is,  seasonably,) 
to  these  I  answer  thus: — 

First,  upon  most  assured,  and  generally  experimented  grounds  I  affirme;  that 
one  acre  of  good  ground  to  be  sowed  with  wheate  in  tlie  more  usuall  way  of 
Husbandry,  will  (one  place  in  this  nation  with  another)  require  the  charges  or 
ezpenoe  following,  viz.,  for  rent  13«.  4d.  Dung  24  loads  at  Is.  Bd.  per  load  £1 
lOff.  Seed  9  pecks,  usually  worth  13s.  6d.  (now  more)  twice  ploughing,  sowing, 
harrowing,  &c,  usually  lOs.  (now  more,)  for  weeding  3«.,  for  reaping,  Ac.,  Gs.  8d 
for  fencing  one  (acre  amongst  many,)  3s.  4d  Which  in  all  amounts  to  £3.  19«. 
lOd  Out  of  which  deduct  20s.  which  will  remaine  to  be  aooompted  with  the  fol- 
lowing crops,  in  respect  of  the  vertue  of  the  Dung  remaining  still  in  the  land. 
Thus  the  chai^  of  sowing  one  acre  of  Wheat,  amounts  to  2  pound  I9s.  lOtL, 
and  for  the  retume  of  this,  it  is  not  unusuall  to  have  3, 4  or  6  quarters :  but  take 
it  at  the  lesser,  and  more  generally  certain  rate,  of  three  quarters  on  an  acre, 
and  value  that  at  the  more  constant  and  lesser  price  of  5«.  a  bushel,  or  40«.  a 
qr.,  yet  the  retume  amounts  to  6  pound,  which  is  double  to  the  charge.  I  could 
illustrate  this  with  many  other  examples  as  full,  but  let  this  suffice. 

To  the  second  I  say,  that  the  newnesse  of  my  better  way  of  pUinting  or  dis- 
posing of  Come  into  the  ground,  so  as  (Ood  blessing  my  endeavors)  to  obtaine 
a  yet  greater  increase ;  is  so  fiure  (well  weighed)  from  being  a  reason  to  hinder: 
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that  it  is  to  mS,  and  may  be  to  others  (when  once  rightly  understood)  a  gpurrt 
to  hasten  towards  such  an  engagement  or  coi]junction:  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  invention  is  yet  our  own,  entirely;  and  consequently  the  most  just  and 
ready  way  to  wealth  and  all  that  outward  honor  and  happiness  (that  accom* 
panies  riches  well  gotten)  is  open  to  us,  and  to  us  principally ;  we  having  the 
opportunity  (while  we  prepare  for,  and  open  the  door  to  so  great  a  Publique 
Good.)  to  christen  our  own  childe  first,  (as  they  say)  which  also  is  most  lawAil 
and  appointed,  that  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  fodder,  shall  not  be  muzled. 
Which  of  all  those  (almost  infinite)  wayes  or  means,  by  which  man  hath  been 
made  instrumental  to  the  increase  of  his  own  well-being,  was  not  in  one  age  or 
other,  as  Kew  as  this  Itweniian  of  mine  doth  seem  to  be  in  this?  Ceartainly  it 
is  not  the  Newnesse,  but  the  Vanitjf  or  Invalidity  of  any  Invention,  that  layes 
it  open  to  the  dislike  of  the  more  wise  and  noble  persons:  or  if  the  newnesse 
of  an  invention  can  any  way  render  it  fit  to  be.  Suspected,  it  is  onely  in  such 
as  being  altogether  new,  seem  also  to  disagree  with  natural  reason,  and  treade 
quite  beside  the  path  of  experience ;  of  this  kinde  it  would  be,  if  a  man  sliould 
pretend  to  make  bread  of  stones;  but  to  say,  that  I  can  make  more  or  better 
bread  of  the  same  wheate,  will  appear  impossible  to  none  but  inconsiderate 
persons.  And  the  thing  which  I  hold  forth  is  nothing  else,  but  to  screw  the 
most  profound  mystery  of  good  Husbandry  a  note  or  two  Higher;  but  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  a  better  way,  and  to  more  advantage. 

To  the  third  and  last,  before  I  answer  1  will  so  fiure  digresse,  as  to  enqoirei 
what  is  or  can  be  here  meant  by  security  ?  If  it  be  required  in  the  most  high 
and  strict  senoe,  'tis  vaine  and  impossible  to  be  had  in  humane  affaires,  and  is 
not  to  be  had  or  hoped  for  in  this  world,  where  the  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  this  is  only  to  be  had  in  Heaven; 
and  can  be  no  way  procured  on  earth ;  but  by  laying  up  the  treasures  of  good 
workes:  therefore  he  that  will  put  forth  his  money  upon  good  security  indeed, 
must  vent  it  in  the  wayes  of  Charity  and  Piety,  as  relating  to  Grod's  gloiy  and 
his  soules  eternal  happinesse;  at  least  in  a  way  of  bounty  and  noblenesse  for 
the  Publique  good  of  his  neighbour  and  native  countrye,  as  relating  to  his  good 
fame  after  death.  But  if  by  security  be  meant  something  more  moderate  and 
ingenuous,  onely  a  providential  care  to  defend  a  man's  Belfe  (com  being  abused ; 
80  farre  as  such  prosecutions  are  just,  and  agreeable  to  good  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing  in  question.  I  allow;  and  approve  of  it  altogether;  hot 
not  when  it  rather  proceeds  from  forwardnesses  base  and  groundlesse  suspition, 
and  a  naturall  aversneas  and  enmity  to  all  good.  Thus  when  a  man  lends  to 
another  FoUUcaUy  as  a  meer  man,  he  requires  bills,  bonds,  morgages,  or  the 
like.  But  if  he  gives  he  doth  not  so,  neither  if  he  lend  to  the  poor,  or  to  per- 
sons so  just,  that  he  esteems  their  word  sufficient  I  suppose  there  are  very 
many  in  London,  that  do  fi^uenUy  take  up  great  sums  without  giving  any 
formal  security;  nay  that  would  take  it  for  a  great  affiront  to  have  sucli  a  thing 
required  of  them;  and  yet  surely  it  is  no  absolute  miracle  to  see  such  a  one 
break:  why  then  are  men  so  easie  in  that,  and  so  difficult  in  this?  or  is  it  for 
the  Mutual  advance  of  Trade  ?  Why,  that  veiy  argument  serves  here  too ;  un- 
lesse  they  be  resolved  to  advance  no  trade  but  their  own.  And  even  that  also 
comes  in  here;  for  what  trade  can  more  advance  the  Engagers  Private^  then 
that  which  is  fiiithfUlly  driven  on  for  the  properity  of  hun  and  his  posterity  ?  or 
what  can  more  magnify  a  great  and  populous  city,  then  to  stand  in  the  midst 
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of  a  fertile  aoile,  tliat  affords  her  plenty  and  abundance  of  all  good  thinga^ 
which  is  ahpeedy  the  happinesse  of  London?  and  this  happinesse  shall  bj 
this  meanes,  by  God's  blessing  given  unto  and  upon  this  means,  be  continually 
encreased. 

Again,  it  is  rationall  when  men  lend  money  for  little  or  no  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  onely  to  do  their  friend  a  courtesie,  it  is  but  reasonable,  that 
they  should  by  all  good  meanes  secure  the  repayment  of  their  principalL  But 
when  men  put  forth  their  moneys  in  hope  of  great  advantage,  they  must,  and 
do  usually  forbear  to  stand  upon  such  precise  security ;  rightly  considering, 
that  God's  providence  is  (as  the  best  inheritance,  so  also)  the  best  security  that 
can  be  named,  and  will  not  faile  to  returne  with  a  bleasmg  any  thing  that  shall 
be  thereto  intrusted  faithfUUy.  Thus,  what  other  security  (more  then  rational 
probabilities)  hath  the  souldier;  that  ventures  his  life,  limbs,  liberty  and  all,  and 
this  without  any  other  security  than  a  good  conscience  (or  a  good  confidence  at 
least)  in  life  or  death;  resting  in  that  suocesse  the  Lord  of  Hoasts  shall  please 
to  appoint 

Thus  the  merchant  puts  (if  not  always  himselfe:  yet)  his  estate  into  a  weak 
wooden  vessel :  and  commits  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  havhig 
set  up  his  rest  in  the  goodnesse  of  that  God  that  parted  the  Red-Sea  by  his 
power.  Thus,  the  mineralist  layes  out  much  money  in  sincking  his  pits  and 
quarries,  onely  in  hope  to  finde  that  richer  veine  he  conceives  to  be  there. 
Thus  the  patient  commits  his  life,  health  and  case,  (under  God)  into  the  phyai- 
tians  hands,  as  relymg  on  his  care  and  skill  I  say,  that  all  these,  and  many 
more,  even  all  men  in  almost  all  humane  actions,  runne  some  kind  of  hazard; 
and  more  or  lesse  do  and  must  depend  upon  God's  mercy  and  Man's  integrity, 
without  any  other  outward  formal  security.  Thus  also  do  I  propound  (and  that 
upon  probabilities  as  certain  and  rational  Of  not  more  as  any  of  these)  that  we 
may  agree,  engage,  and  sowe  in  hope;  that  that  God  that  never  suffers  hope 
(rightly  placed)  to  be  frustrate;  may  make  us  return  and  bear  our  sheafes  with 
US,  may  make  our  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  come,  that  they  shall  laugh  and 
aing.  Which  that  it  may  be  tlius,  shall  alwayes  be  the  faithfull  desire  and  ear- 
nest prayer  o(  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  fiuthfull,  and  humbly 

thankiull  friend  and  Servant 

Sir, — By  what  is  above  said,  and  by  many  other  very  evident  reasons,  it  is 
or  may  be  proved,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  is  not  much  rational  to 
demand  any  other  security  than  the  Propounders  own  obligation  for  perform- 
ance of  covenants.  Yet  that  all  men  may  know,  that  my  intentions  are  lair 
and  Just,  and  my  aimes  not  simply  at  my  own  private  profit;  but  that  I,  also 
much  more  desu^  the  prosperity  of  my  nation,  and  of  all  persons  that  shall 
joyno  with  me,  I  offer  and  am  content,  that  if  the  subscribers  and  consequently 
engagers  shall  think  fit  to  meet,  and  amongst  themselves  chuse  three  such  as  I 
shall  also  like  o^  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them  (in  tlie  behalf,  and  as  the  Trus- 
tees of  and  for  all  the  rest,)  some  more  plain  and  satisfactory  security,  which  is 
impossible  to  be  done,  to  every  particular  person,  that  shall  perhaps  underwrite 
and  engage  onely  26.  pound,  or  some  such  sum. 
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BZTftACTt  FROM  "  TBB  ADVIOK  OV  W.  P.   TO  MS.  8AMUBL    BARTLIB,"   WOK  TBI 
▲DTAMCBMBMT  OF  fOMI   PAKTICOLAE  PAKTI  OF  LIAVtlMO. 

LOHDOV,  PBOmCD,  A.  D.  1647. 


Ik  the  ^  Epistle  dedicatory  to  his  honored  friend  Master  Samuel 
Hartlib,"  W.  R  (afterwards  Sir  William  Petty,)  the  founder  of  the 
Lansdowne  family,  says : — 

"I  have  had  xnaDy  flyiiig  thoughtSi  conoeming  the  adyanccment  of  reall 
learning  in  general],  but  parUcolariy  of  the  education  of  youth,  Mathematicka^ 
Hechanicks,  PhyBicks,  and  concerning  the  History  of  Art  and  Nature,  with  some 
more  serious  ones  conoeming  your  owne  most  excellent  advices  for  an  Office  of 
Public  Addresse.*  And  indeed  they  were  but  flying  thoughts,  for  seeing  what 
vast  smnmes  were  requisite  to  carry  on  those  designes,  and  how  unwilling  or 
unable  men  generally  were  to  oontribute  towards  them,  I  thought  it  but  labour 
lost  to  fix  my  miud  much  upon  them." 

The  "  Advice,"  begins  as  follows : — 

"  To  give  an  exact  definition  or  nice  division  of  Leamhig,  or  of  the  advance- 
ment thereof  we  shall  not  undertake  (it  being  already  so  accurately  done  by  the 
great  Lord  Verulam.)  Intending  only  to  shew  where  our  owne  shoe  pincheth 
us,  or  to  point  at  some  pieces  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  whereof^  (as  we 
at  least  conceive)  would  make  much  to  the  generall  good  and  comfort  of  all 
mankind,  and  withall  to  deliver  our  owne  opinion  by  what  meanes  they  may  be 
raised  some  one  degree  neerer  to  perfection. 

But  before  we  can  meddle  with  this  great  work,  we  must  first  think  of  get- 
ting labourers,  by  appointing  some  generall  rendevouz  where  all  men  either  able 
or  willing  to  take  up  armes  against  the  many  difficulties  thereof  may  finde 
entertamment. 

That  is  to  say,  we  must  recommend  the  Institution  of  an  Office  of  common 
Addreese,  according  to  the  projection  of  Master  Hartlib,  (that  painfull  and  great 
instrument  of  this  dedgne)  whereby  the  wants  and  desires  of  all  may  bee  made 
knowne  unto  all,  where  men  may  know  what  is  already  done  in  the  businesse 
of  Learning,  what  is  at  present  in  doing  and  what  is  intended  to  be  done:  to 
the  end,  that  by  such  a  generall  communication  of  designes  and  mutuall  assist- 
ance ;  the  wits  and  endeavours  of  the  world  may  no  longer  be  as  so  many  scat- 
tered coales  or  fire-brands,  which  for  want  of  union,  are  soone  quenched, 
whereas  being  but  layed  together  they  would  have  yielded  a  comfortable  light 
and  heat  For  methinkes  the  present  condition  of  men  is  like  a  field,  where  a 
battle  hath  beene  lately  fought,  where  we  may  see  many  leggs,  and  armes,  and 
eyes  lying  here  and  there,  which  for  want  of  a  union  and  a  soule  to  quicken 

•  la  1643,  Ilutltb  presented  a  Memorial  to  the  two  Houaee  of  ParUament  for  the  eatablMk* 
meat  of  aa  Offlce  of  Public  or  Common  Addreae— A  aort  of  UnWeraal  Ezchanfe  of  Demaad 
•Bd  Bopply,  which  Memorial  waa  afterwards  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  of  91  quarto  pagea.    . 
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and  enliven  them,  are  good  for  nothing  bat  to  feed  BaTens ;  and  infect  the  aire. 
80  we  see  many  wittes  and  ingenuities  lying  scattered  np  and  downe  the  worid, 
whereof  some  are  now  labouring  to  do  what  is  already  done,  and  pusling  them- 
selves to  reinvent  what  is  already  invented.  Others  we  see  quite  stuck  ikst  in 
diffioulties,  for  want  of  a  few  directions,  which  some  othre  man  (might  he  bo 
met  withall)  both  could  and  would  most  easily  give  him;  againo  one  man 
wants  a  small  summe  of  mony,  to  cany  on  some  designee  that  requires  it,  and 
there  is  perhaps  another,  who  hath  twice  as  much  ready  to  bestow  on  the  same 
deeigne,  but  these  two  having  no  meanes  ever  to  hears  the  one  of  the  other,  the 
good  work  intended  and  desired,  by  both  parties  doth  utterly  perish  and  come 
to  nothing:  but  this  we  passe  over  sleightly,  though  very  fundamentale  to  our 
busineese,  because  the  master-builder  thereof  himself  hath  done  it  so  solidly. 
Having  by  this  meanes  procured  workmen  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  the 
worke^  that  which  we  would  have  them  to  labour  in,  ia^  how  to  finde  out  such 
arts  aa  are  yet  undiscovered,  how  to  leame  what  is  already  known,  by  more 
compendious  and  fkcile  wayes,  and  to  apply  it  to  more,  and  those  more  noble 
uses,  how  to  work  in  men  an  higher  esteeme  of  learning  so  as  to  give  occasion, 
encouragement,  and  opportunity  to  more  men  to  apply  themselves  to  Its  advance- 
ment   The  next  thing  then  to  be  done,  will  be : — 

1.  To  see  what  is  well  and  sufficiently  done  already,  exploding  whatsoever  is 
nice,  contentious,  and  meerly  phantasticall.  All  which  must  in  some  measure  be 
suppressed  and  brought  into  disgrace  and  contempt  with  all  men. 

2.  This  survey  may  be  made  by  perusing  all  books,  and  taking  notice  of  all 
mechanlcall  inventions 

3.  In  this  perusall,  all  the  Real  or  Ezperimentall Tiearaing  maybe  sifted  and 
oollected  out  of  the  said  booka 

4.  There  must  be  appointed  able  readers  of  all  such  books,  with  eertaine  and 
well  Umited  directions  what  to  collect  out  of  them. 

6.  Every  book  must  be  so  read  by  two  sevorall  persons  apart,  to  prevent  mia* 
takes  and  fellings  from  the  said  directions. 

6.  The  directions  for  reading  must  be  such,  aa  the  readers  observing  them, 
may  exactly  agree  in  their  ooUectiona. 

7.  Out  of  all  these  bookee,  one  booke  or  great  woric  may  be  made^  though 
consisting  of  many  volumes. 

8.  The  most  artiflciall  indices,  tables  or  other  helps,  for  the  ready  finding  re- 
membering, and  well  understanding  all  things  contained  in  these  bookes  must 
be  contrived  and  put  in  practice. 

Having  thus  taken  the  height  or  pitch  whereunto  al  arts  and  sciences  whatso- 
ever, are  already  come;  and  observed  where  they  now  stick,  the  ablest  men  in 
every  respective  feculty  must  be  set  apart,  to  drive  them  on  further  with  soffl- 
dent  maintenance  and  encouragement  for  the  same. 

^hereunto  it  is  reqmsite  that  two  or  three,  one  under  another,  be  employed 
about  each  feculty,  to  the  end  that  some  of  them  dying,  or  any  otherwise  feiling, 
there  may  never  want  men  acquainted  with  the  whole  deaigne,  and  able  to  carry 
it  on,  with  the  help  of  others  to  be  admitted  under  them ;  and  that  at  least 
yearly  accompts  be  taken  of  those  mens  endeavors,  and  rewards  be  proportioned 
to  them  accordingly.  And  now  we  shall  think  of  whetting  our  tooles,  and  pre- 
paring sharp  instruments  for  this  hard  work,  by  delivering  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning education,  which  are, 

1.  That  there  be  instituted  Ergasitda  LiierariOf  literazy-work-house,  where 
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children  may  bo  taught  as  well  to  doe  something  towards  their  living,  as  to  read 
and  write. 

a.  That  the  business  of  education  be  not  (as  now)  oommitted  to  the  worst  and 
unworthiest  of  men,  but  that  it  be  seriously  studied  and  practised  by  the  best 
and  abler  persons.  That  all  children  of  above  seven  yeares  old  may  be  presented 
to  this  kind  of  education,  none  being  to  be  excluded  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
and  unability  of  their  parents^  for  hereby  it  hath  come  to  passe,  that  many  are 
now  holding  the  plough,  which  might  have  beene  made  fit  to  steere  the  state. 
Wherefore  let  such  poor  children  be  imployed  on  works  whereby  they  may  eame 
their  living,  equall  to  thebr  strength  and  understanding,  and  such  as  they  may 
peribrme  as  well  as  elder  and  abler  persons,  viz.,  attending  engines,  &c  And 
if  they  can  not  get  their  whole  living,  and  their  parents  can  contribute 
nothing  at  all  to  make  it  up,  let  them  stay  somewhat  the  longer  in  the 
work'house. 

That  since  few  children  have  need  of  reading  before  they  know,  or  can  be 
acquainted  with  the  things  they  read  o^  or  of  writing,  before  their  thoughts  are 
worth  the  recording,  or  they  are  able  to  put  them  into  any  forme  (which  we  call 
inditing)  much  lesse  of  learning  Languages,  when  there  bee  books  enough  for 
their  present  use  in  their  owne  mother  tongue;  our  opinion  is,  that  those  things 
being  withall  somewhat  above  their  capacity,  (as  being  to  be  attained  by  judge- 
ment|  which  is  weakest  in  children)  be  deferred  awhile,  and  others  more  needful 
ibr  them,  such  as  are  in  the  order  of  nature  before  those  afore  mentioned,  and 
are  attainable  by  the  help  of  memoiy,  wich  is  either  most  strong  or  unpreoocu- 
pied  in  chUdren,  be  studied  before  them.  We  wish  tliereforo  that  the  educands 
be  taught  to  observe  and  remember  all  sensible  objects  and  actions,  whether  they 
be  naturall  or  artificiall,  which  the  educators  must  upon  all  occasions  expound 
unto  them.  That  they  use  such  exercises,  whether  in  work,  or  for  recreation, 
as  tend  to  the  health,  agility  and  strength  of  their  bodies. 

That  they  be  taught  to  read  by  much  more  compendious  meanes  then  are  in 
common  use,  which  is  a  thing  certainly  very  easie  and  feasible.  That  they  be 
not  onely  taught  to  write  according  to  our  oommon  way,  but  also  to  write  swiftly 
and  in  reall  characters,  as  likewise  the  dextrous  use  of  the  instruments  for 
writing  many  copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once. 

That  the  artificiall  memory  he  thought  upon,  and  if  the  precepts  thereof  be 
not  too  fiirre  above  childrens  capacities.  We  conceive  it  not  improper  for  them 
to  learn  that  also.  That  in  no  case  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing  be  omitted, 
to  what  oourse  of  life  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied.  Since  the  use 
thereof  for  expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  mbd,  seemes  (at  least  to  us)  to  be 
little  inferiour  to  that  of  writmg,  and  in  many  cases  performeth  what  by  words 
is  impossible. 

That  the  Elements  of  Arithmetick  and  Qeometry  be  by  all  studied,  being  not 
onely  of  great  and  frequent  use  in  all  humane  affaires,  but  also  sure  guides  and 
helps  to  reason,  and  especiall  remedies  for  a  volatile  and  unstedy  mind.  That 
effectuall  courses  be  taken  to  try  the  abilities  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  chil- 
dren, the  strength  of  their  memory,  inclinations  of  their  affections  either  to  vice 
or  vertue,  and  to  which  of  them  in  particular,  and  withall  to  alter  what  is  bad 
in  them,  and  increase  and  improve  what  is  good,  applying  all,  whether  good  or 
bad,  to  the  least  inoonveniencie  and  most  advantage. 

That  such  as  shall  have  need  to  leame  forraine  languages,  (the  use  whereof 
would  be  much  lessened  were  the  reall  and  common  characters  brought  into 
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practice)  may  be  taught  them  by  incomparably  more  eaaie  ways  tiien  are  now 
naoaU. 

That  no  ignoble,  unneoeflsaiy,  or  condemned  part  of  learning  be  taught  in 
those  houses  of  education.  So  that  if  any  man  shall  vainely  ML  upon  them  he 
himselfe  onely  may  be  blamed. 

That  such  as  have  any  natural!  ability  and  fitnesse  to  musick  be  encouraged 
and  instructed  therein. 

That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest  ranke^  be  taught  some  gentile  mann* 
fiicture  in  their  minority.    Such  as  are, 

Turning  of  curious  figures. 

Making  Kathematicall  instruments.  Dialls  and  how  to  use  them  in  astronom* 
icall  observations.. 

Making  Watches  and  other  Trochilick  motions. 

Limning  and  painting  on  Glass,  or  in  OUe  colors. 

Graving,  Etching,  Carving,  Embossing,  and  Molding  in  sundry  matters. 

The  Lapidaries  art  of  knowing,  cutting  and  setting  Jewella 

Grinding  of  Glasses  Dioptricall,'and  GatoptricaU. 

Botanicks,  and  Gardening. 

Making  Musical  Instruments. 

Navarchy  and  making  ModeUs  for  buildings  and  rigging  of  ships. 

Architecture  and  making  Modells  for  houses. 

The  Confectioners,  Perfumers,  or  Dior's  arts. 

Chymistry,  refining  Metalls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells. 

Anatomy,  making  skeletons,  and  excamating  bowells. 

Making  Mariners  Compasses^  Globes,  and  other  magnetick  devices. 

And  all  for  these  reasons: — 

1.  They  shall  be  lesse  subject  to  cousened  by  the  artificers. 

2.  They  will  become  more  industrious  in  general! 

8.  They  will  certainly  bring  to  passe  most  excellent  works,  being  as  gentle- 
men, ambitious  to  excell  ordinarie  workmen. 

4.  They  being  able  to  make  experiments  themselves,  may  doe  it  with  lesse 
charge,  and  more  care  than  others  will  doe  it  for  them. 

5.  The  Beap.  Artium,  will  be  much  advanced,  when  such  as  are  rich  and  able, 
are  also  willing  to  make  Luciferous  experiments. 

6.  It  may  engage  them  to  be  Mecssnates  and  Patrons  of  Arts. 

7.  It  will  keepe  them  fiY>m  worse  occasions  of  spending  their  time  and 
estates. 

8.  As  it  will  be  a  great  ornament  in  prosperity,  so  it  will  be  a  great  refiige 
and  stay  in  adversity,  and  common  calamity. 

As  for  what  remaines  of  Education,  we  can  not  but  hope  that  those,  whom 
we  have  desired  should  make  it  their  trade^  will  supply  it,  and  render  the  idea 
thereof  much  more  perfect 

We  have  already  recommended  the  studie  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry  to 
all  men  in  generall,  but  they  being  the  best  grounded  parts  of  speculative 
knowledge,  and  of  so  vast  use  in  all  practicall  arts.  We  can  not  but  commend 
deeper  enquiries  into  them.  And  although  the  way  of  advancing  them  in 
particular,  may  be  drawne  fh>m  what  we  have  already  delivered,  concerning  the 
advancement  of  learning  in  general!,  yet  for  tlie  more  explidte  understanding 
our  meaning  herein,  we  referre  to  Master  Pells  most  excellent  idea  thereof 
irritten  to  Master  HarUib. 
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In  fhe  next  place  fbr  the  adyaneement  of  all  Mechanical!  Arts  and  Manu&i^ 
tores.  We  wish  that  there  were  erected  a  Gymnaainm,  Mechanicum,  or  a 
GoUedge  of  Trades-men  (or  for  more  expedition  untill  snoh  a  place  could  be 
built,  that  the  most  convenient  houses  for  such  a  purpose  may  be  either  bought 
or  hired)  wherein  we  would  that  one  at  least  of  ervcy  trade  (but  the  prime 
most  ingenious  work-men,  the  most  desirous  to  improve  his  art,)  might  be 
allowed  therein,  a  handaom  dwelling  rent  fi^.  Which  with  the  credit  of  being 
lulmitted  into  this  Sodetj,  and  the  quick  sale  which  certainly  they  would  have 
of  their  commodities,  when  all  men  would  repaire  thither,  as  to  a  market  of  xara 
and  exquisite  pieces  of  work-manship,  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  attract 
the  very  ablest  mechanicks,  and  such  as  we  have  described,  to  desire  a  fellow- 
ship in  this  Ck>llege. 

From  this  Institution  we  may  clearly  hope  when  the  excellent  in  all  arts  are 
not  onely  neighbours,  but  intimate  Mends  and  brethren,  united  in  a  common 
desire  and  zeal  to  promote  them,  that  all  trades  will  miraculously  prosper,  and 
new  inventions  would  be  more  frequent,  then  neiO*  fashions  of  dotbes  and 
household-stuffe.  Here  would  be  the  best  and  most  effectuall  opportunities  and 
meanes,  for  writing  a  Histoiy  of  Trades  in  perfection  and  exactnesse,  and  what 
experiments  and  stuffe  would  all  those  shops  and  operations  afford  to  active  and 
philosophicall  heads.  Out  of  which,  to  extract  that  interpretation  of  nature^ 
whereof  there  is  so  little,  and  that  so  bad  as  yet  extant  in  the  world?  Within 
the  walls  of  this  Gymnasium  or  College  should  be  a  Noaocomimn  Academieum 
according  to  the  most  exact  and  perfect  idea  thereof  a  compleate  Theatrum 
Botauicum,  stalls  and  cages  for  all  strange  beastes  and  birds,  with  ponds  and 
conservatories  for  all  exotick  fishes,  here  all  animalls  dipable  thereof  should  be 
made  fit  for  some  kind  of  labor  and  imployment,  that  they  may  as  well  be  of 
use  living  as  dead ;  here  should  be  a  Repoeitorie  of  all  kind  of  rarities. 

Katurall  and  artificiall  pieces  of  antiquity.  Modells  of  all  great  and  noble  en- 
fpxieSj  with  designes  and  platformes  of  gardens  and  buildings.  The  most  artifi- 
ciall fountaines  and  water-works.  A  library  of  select  books,  an  astronomicall 
observatory  for  celestiall  bodies  and  meteors,  large  pieces  of  ground  for  several! 
experiments  of  ag^culture.  Galleries  of  the  rarest  paintings  and  statues,  with 
the  fiiirest  globes  and  geographical  maps,  of  the  best  descriptions,  and  so  farre 
as  is  possible,  we  would  have  this  place  to  be  the  epitome  or  abstract  of  the 
whole  world.  So  tliat  a  man  conversant  within  those  walls,  would  certiunly 
prove  a  greater  schollar  then  the  walking  libraries  so  called;  although  he  could 
neither  write  nor  read.  But  if  a  child,  before  he  learned  to  read  or  write,  ware 
made  acquainted  with  all  things,  and  actions  (as  he  might  be  in  this  ooUedge,) 
how  easily  would  he  understand  all  good  books  afterwards,  and  smell  out  the 
fopperies  of  bad  ones.  As  for  the  situation,  model!,  policy,  occonomy,  with  the 
number  of  officers  and  retainers  to  this  CoUedge,  and  the  priviledges  thereof  it 
li  as  yet  time  enough  to  delineate.  Only  we  wish  that  a  society  of  men  might 
be  instituted,  as  carefuU  to  advance  arts  as  the  Jesuites  are  to  propagate  their 
religion  for  the  government  and  manageing  of  it 

But  what  relish  will  there  be  in  all  those  dainties  whereof  we  have  spoken,  if 
we  want  a  polate  to  test  them,  which  certamly  is  health  the  most  desirable  of 
all  earthly  blessings.  And  how  can  we  in  any  reason  expect  health,  when 
there  are  so  many  great  difficulties  in  the  curing  of  diseases,  and  no  proportion- 
able course  taken  to  remove  them  ?  We  shall  therefore  pursue  the  meanes  of 
acquiring  the  publicke  good  and  comfort  of  mankind  a  little  fbrther,  and  yent 
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oat  conceits  concerning  a  Noeooomium  Academicom  or  an  hospitall  to  care  tfao 
inflnnitiee  both  of  physicians  and  patient 

We  intended  to  have  given  the  most  perfect  idea  of  this  Nosocomium  Acade- 
micum,  and  consequently  to  have  treated  of  the  situation  and  fabrick  of  the 
house,  garden,  library,  chymicall  laboratories  anatomicall  theater,  apotheca,  with 
all  the  instruments  and  furniture  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  as  also  of  the  whole 
policy  and  ooconomy  thereof." 

The  writer  prepares  to  realize  his  Nosocomium  out  of  the  Old 
Hospitals  "  under  the  reforming  hand  of  authority,"  after  giving  some 
hints  as  to  the  organization  of  his  College  of  Health,  he  proceeds : — 

"  Having  now  after  a  feshion  gone  through  the  description  of  such  Sodetiee 
and  Institutions,  as  we  have  thought  most  fit  for  the  advancement  of  reall 
learning,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  JBrffOsfutum  LUerarium  for  the  education  of 
children,  we  now  come  to  speak  of  such  bookes,  as  being  well  studied  and  ez* 
pounded  in  those  schoolee^  would  lay  a  very  firme  foundation  of  learning  in  the 
schollers. 

We  recommend  therefore  in  the  first  place  (besides  those  bookes  of  collection, 
by  us  formerly  mentioned,  and  Master  Pells  three  Mathematical  Treatises,)  the 
compiling  of  a  work  whose  title  might  justly  be  'Yellus  Aureum  sive  Faculta- 
tum  Lucriferarum  Discriptio  Magna,'  wherein  all  the  practised  wayes  of  getting 
a  Bubsistance  and  whereby  men  raise  their  fortunes,  may  be  at  large  declared. 
And  among  these,  we  wish  that  the  History  of  Arts  or  Manufactures  might  first 
be  undertaken  as  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of  all  the  rest,  wherein  should 
be  discribed  the  whole  prooesse  of  manual  operations  and  applications  of  one 
naturall  thing  (which  we  call  the  elements  of  artificials)  to  another,  with  the 
necessarie  instruments  and  machines,  whereby  every  peioe  of  work  is  elaborated, 
and  made  to  be  what  it  is,  unto  whidi  work  bare  words  being  not  suiScient,  all 
instruments  and  tooles  must  be  pictured,  and  colours  added  when  the  discrip- 
tions  can  not  be  made  intelligible  without  them.  This  history  must  not  be  made 
out  of  a  &rrago  of  imperfect  relations  made  to  the  compiler,  either  by  too  nide 
or  oousening  workmen,  but  all  things  thereunto  appertaining  roust  be  by  him- 
selfe  observed  and  attested  by  the  most  judicious  and  candid  of  each  respective 
profession,  as  well  to  make  the  work  the  more  authenticke,  (it  being  to  be  the 
basis  of  many  fliture  inferences  and  phOosophations)  as  the  more  doerly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  enforme  the  compiler  himself^  by  whose  judgement  as  the  Alembick 
and  industry  as  the  fire,  it  is  hoped  that  the  quintessence  and  magesteries  of  all 
present  inventions  may  be  extracted,  and  new  ones  produced  in  abundance. 
Although  it  be  intended  to  teach  the  making  of  all  artificials,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  when  there  hath  beene  taught  how  to  make  a  stoole,  or  a  naile 
of  one  fashion,  that  the  art  of  making  a  chaire  or  a  naile  of  another  fashion, 
should  be  long  insisted  on.  But  the  compiler  should  strive  to  reduce  the  making 
of  all  artificials  in  each  trade  to  a  certain  number  and  classes  of  operations  tools 
and  materials,  neither  need  he  to  set  the  figures,  or  mention  the  name  of  all 
artificials  that  ever  were  made,  but  onely  of  such  as  are  most  knowne  and  of 
common  use  amongst  men:  he  needeth  not  to  describe  every  punctilio  in 
making  all  the  aforementioned  particulars,  and  yet  leave  no  more  defects,  then 
may  be  supplied  by  every  common  understanding.  For  we  question  whether 
(if  he  should  engage  himselfb  in  such  an  endlesse  labour)  a  man  by  the  bare 
light  and  mstruction  of  a  book  ooul4  attaine  to  a  dextrous  practice  of  a  trade^ 
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wbereonto  hath  been  reqairsd  seyen  yearea  Autoptia.  Bat  are  confident  that 
the  help  of  this  book  will  lessen  the  former  taedium  by  more  than  half.  He 
should  not  so  abridge  the  work  as  not  to  distinguish  between  instruments  of 
the  same  name,  as  between  a  loom  to  weave  kerseys,  and  another,  wherein  to 
weave  silk  ribbands  or  stockings.  He  should  all  along  give  the  mechanicall 
reason  of  every  instrument  materiall  and  operation,  when  the  same  is  sensible 
and  deere.  He  should  all  along  note  his  own  defects  in  setting  down  these  his- 
toriee,  in  case  he  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  writing  thereof  sufficient  informa- 
tion, and  withall  the  deficiencies  of  the  trades  themselves. 

Now  whereas  there  be  divers  wayes  and  methods  of  woridng  most  manufac- 
tures, he  should  in  each  thing  stick  close  to  the  way  of  some  one  Mr. ;  but  note 
all  the  diversities  he  knoweth,  and  give  his  opinion  of  the  use  and  goodnee  of 
each. 

Moreover  the  occonomy,  Sive  Ars.  ougendas  rei  fiimiliaris,  in  all  professions 
ought  to  be  mquired  into,  viz.,  what  seasons  of  the  yeare  are  most  proper  to 
each  worite,  which  the  best  places  and  times  to  buy  materials,  and  to  put  off 
the  commodities  when  finished,  how  most  thriftily  to  hire,  entertaine,  and  over- 
see servants  and  workmen,  how  to  dispose  of  every  excrement  and  refuse  of 
materia),  or  of  broken,  wome,  or  otherwise  unserviceable  tooles  and  utensils^ 
with  all  cauteleS)  impostures  and  other  sleights  good  or  bad,  whereby  men  use 
to  over-reach  one  another. 

There  ought  to  be  added  to  this  work  many  and  various  indices  besides  the 
alphabetical  ones,  as  namely  one  of  all  the  artificials  mentioned  in  the  whole 
worke.  Another  of  all  the  naturall  materials  or  elements  of  artificials,  by  what 
artificers  used,  from  whence  they  come,  where  to  be  had,  and  what  are  the 
ordinary  and  middle  prices  of  them. 

Another  of  all  the  qualities  or  schemes  of  matter,  as  of  all  liquifiable  things 
visea  friable,  heavy,  transparent,  abstersive,  or  otherwise  qualified  according  to 
all  the  classes  of  1,  2,  and  3,  qualities,  to  the  end  that  materials  lor  all  inten- 
tions and  experiments  may  be  at  hand  and  in  sight 

Another  of  all  operations  mentioned  in  the  whole  work,  as  sawing,  hewing, 
filing,  bearing,  melting,  dissolving,  turning,  beating,  g^nding,  boyling,  calcin- 
ing, knitting,  spuming,  sowing,  twisting,  Aa  To  the  end  that  they  all  may  also 
be  at  hand  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Another  of  all  tooles  and  machines,  as  files,  sawes,  chissels,  sheeres,  sives^ 
loomes,  sliuttles,  wheels,  wedges,  knives,  skrewes,  Ac.,  for  the  same  purpose  also. 

The  compiler  ought  to  publish  all  his  coi^ectures,  how  old  inventions  may  be 
perfected,  and  new  ones  produceds,  giving  directions  how  to  try  the  truth  of 
them.  So  that  by  all  those  unto  whose  hands  these  books  shall  come  perchance^ 
all  the  said  suppositions  may  be  tiyed,  and  the  sucoesse  reported  to  the  compiler 
himselfe. 

The  compilers  first  scope  in  inventions  shall  bee,  how  to  apply  all  materials 
that  grow  in  abundance  in  this  kingdome,  and  whereof  but  in  considerable  use 
and  profits  are  as  yet  made  to  more  advantage  to  the  common  wealth.  And 
also  how  all  impotents  whether  onely  blind,  or  onely  lame,  and  all  children  of 
above  seven  yeares  old  might  eame  their  brei^  and  not  be  so  long  burdensome 
to  their  parents  and  others.  There  should  be  made  a  prefooe  to  the  worke  to 
teach  men  how  to  make  the  most  of  experiments  and  to  record  the  successes  of 
them  whatsoever,  whether  according  to  hopes  or  no^  all  being  equally  luciferous, 
although  not  equally  lucriferous.    There  ought  to  be  much  artifice  used,  that  all 
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the  aforementioned  indices  may  handaomaly  referre  one  to  another,  that  all 
things  contained  in  the  whole  book  may  be  most  easily  found,  and  most  readily 
attend  the  seekers  of  new  inventions.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  woike  must 
be  to  enquire  what  to  this  purpose  is  already  done,  or  in  hand,  in  all  places  and 
also  by  whom,  so  that  communication  of  counoels  and  proceedmgs,  may  (if 
possible)  be  had  with  those  undertakers.  All  bookes  of  this  sul^jecc  already 
extant  in  print,  must  be  collected  and  bought,  not  to  transcribe  them,  but  to 
examine  them  per  autopsiam,  and  rerexperiment  the  experiments  contained  in 
them,  and  withall  to  give  hints  of  new  enquiries. 

The  compiler  must  be  content  to  devote  his  whole  liib  to  this  employment^ 
one  who  (as  we  said  before)  hath  the  fire  of  industry  and  the  alembick  of  a 
curious  and  rationall  head,  to  extract  the  quintescence  of  whatsoever  he  seeth. 
He  should  bee  as  young  as  sufficient  abilities  will  admit,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
with  the  concurrence  of  God's  ordinary  providence,  either  finish,  or  very  fiure 
advance  the  work,  while  he  liveth,  and  also  that  living  long  in  that  employment 
he  may  heap  up  the  larger  stock  of  experiments,  which  how  much  the  greater 
it  is  in  one  man,  afibrdeth  so  much  the  more  the  hopes  of  new  inventions. 

The  nature,  manner,  and  meanes  of  writing  the  History  of  Trades  being  so 
fitfre  expounded,  before  we  proceed  fiirthur  therein,  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  undertakers.  We  shall  now  represent  such  profits  and  commodities  thereof 
to  the  commonwealth,  as  we  at  present  more  nearly  reflect  upon.  For  to 
enumerate  or  evaluate  them  all,  will  be  much  above  our  capacity. 

1.  All  men  whatsoever  may  hereby  so  look  into  all  professions,  as  not  to  be 
too  grossely  cozened  and  abused  in  them. 

2.  The  mysteries  of  trades  being  so  laid  open,  as  that  the  professors  of  them 
can  not  make  so  unlawful  and  exorbitant  advantages  as  heretofore,  such  as  are 
cunnmg  and  ambitious  will  never  rest  untill  they  have  found  new  ones  in  their 
stead;  so  that  the  Respublica  Artium,  will  be  so  much  the  more  advanced.  • 

3.  Schollers  and  such  as  love  to  ratiocinate  will  have  more  and  better  matter 
to  exercise  their  wits  upon,  whereas  now  they  pusle  and  tire  themselves,  about 
meer  words  and  chymericall  notions. 

4.  They  will  reason  with  more  alacrity,  when  they  shall  not  onely  yet  honour 
by  shewing  their  abilities,  but  profit  likewise  by  the  invention  of  Fructiferous 
Arts. 

5.  Sophistry  shall  not  be  in  such  esteem  as  heretofore,  when  even  sence  shall 
be  able  to  unmask  its  vanity,  and  distinguish  it  fVom  truth. 

6.  Men  seeing  what  arts  are  already  invented,  shall  not  need  to  pusle  them- 
selves to  reinvent  the  same  again. 

7.  All  men  in  generall  that  have  wherewithal!  will  be  venturing  at  our '  Yellus 
Aureum,'  by  making  of  experiments:  and  whether  thereby  they  thrive  or  no 
(the  directions  in  the  preface  being  followed)  they  shall  nevertheless  more  and 
more  discover  nature. 

^  8.  Nay,  all  nations  sensible  of  this  'Auri  Sacra  fames,'  will  engage  in  this 
hopeful!  businesse ;  and  then  certainly  many  hands  will  make  light  work  in  the 
said  businesse  of  discovering  nature. 

9.  All  ingenious  men  and  lovers  of  reall  knowledge,  have  a  long  time 
oegged  this  work,  wherefore  it  can  be  no  small  honor  to  him  that  slial!  satisfle 
tliem. 

10.  A  vast  increase  of  honorable,  profitable,  and  pleasant  inventions  must 
needs  spring  ftom  this  work,  when  one  man  (as  the  compiler  thereof)  may  '  unQ 
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Intuita,*  see  and  comprehend  all  the  labor  and  wit  of  our  ancestors,  and  be  thereby 
able  to  supply  the  defects  of  one  trade  with  the  perfections  of  another. 

11.  We  see  that  all  countries  where  manuiiEkcturee  and  trades  flourish,  aa 
Holland,  &c,  become  potent  and  rich,  for  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  When 
the  revenues  of  the  state  shall  be  encreased  by  new  and  more  customes,  all 
beggers  feeding  upon  the  labours  of  other  men,  and  even  thieves  and  robbers 
(made  for  want  of  better  employment)  shall  be  set  on  work,  barren  grounds 
made  fruitful,  wet  dry,  and  dry  wet,  when  even  hogs  and  more  indocile  beaats 
shall  be  taught  to  labour.  When  all  vile  materials  shall  be  turned  to  noble  uses, 
when  one  man  or  horse  shall  do  as  much  aa  three,  and  every  thing  improved  to 
strange  advantages. 

12.  There  would  not  then  be  so  many  fiuUan  and  unworthy  preachers  in 
divinity;  so  many  Petti-foggers  in  the  law;  so  many  quack -salvers  in  phjrsick; 
so  many  grammaticasters  in  country  schooles,  and  so  many  lazy  serving-men  in 
gentlemen's  houses,  when  every  man  might  learn  to  live  otherwise  in  plenty 
and  honour.  For  all  men  desirous  to  take  paines,  might  by  this  book  survey  all 
the  wayes  of  subsiatance,  and  choose  out  of  them  all,  one  that  best  suits  with 
his  genius  and  abilities. 

13.  Schollers  now  disesteemed  for  their  poverty,  (what  ever  other  thing  com- 
mands them)  and  unable  even  for- want  of  lively-hood,  to  perfect  anything  even 
in  their  own  way,  would  quickly  help  themselves  by  opening  treasures,  with 
the  key  of  lucriferous  inventions. 

14.  Boyes  instead  of  reading  hard  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible  (where  they 
either  trample  on,  or  play  with  mysteries)  or  parrat-like  repeating  heteroclitoua 
nounes  and  verbs,  might  read,  and  hear  the  History  of  Faculties  expounded,  so 
that  before  they  be  bound  apprentices  to  any  trade,  they  may  foreknow  the 
good  and  bad  of  it,  what  will  and  strength  they  have  to  it,  and  not  spend  seven 
years  in  repenting,  and  in  swimming  against  the  stream  of  their  inclinationa 

All  apprentices  by  this  book  might  learn  the  theory  of  their  trades  before 
they  are  bound  to  a  master,  and  consequently  may  be  exempted  from  the 
'  Tsedium '  of  a  seven  years  bondage,  and  having  spent  but  about  three  years 
with  a  master,  may  spend  the  other  foure  in  travelling  to  learn  breeding,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  trade&  As  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  boyes,  to  spend 
ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  study  of  things,  and  of  this  book  of  faculties,  then  in 
a  rabble  of  words,  so  it  would  be  more  easie  and  pleasant  to  them  as  more 
suitable  to  the  natural  propensions  we  observe  in  them.  For  we  see  children 
do  delight  in  drums,  pipes,  fiddels,  guns  made  of  elder  sticks,  and  bellowes'  noses, 
piped  keys,  &c.,  for  painting  flags  and  ensignes  with  elder- berries  and  com  poppy, 
making  sliips  with  papor,  and  setting  even  nut-shells  a  swimming,  handling  the 
tooles  of  workemen  as  soone  as  they  tune  their  backs,  and  trying  to  work  them- 
selves, fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  setting  sprenges,  and  traps  for  birds,  and  other 
animals,  making  pictures  in  their  writing  bookcs,  making  tops,  gigs,  and  whirli- 
gigs, guilting  balls,  practicing  divers  jugling  tricks  upon  the  cards,  &c.,  with  & 
million  more  besides.  And  for  the  females,  they  will  be  making  pies  with  clay, 
making  their  babies  clothes,  and  dressing  them  therewith,  they  will  spit  leaves 
on  sticks,  as  if  they  were  roasting  meate,  they  will  imitate  all  the  talke  and 
actions  which  they  observe  in  their  mother,  and  her  gossips,  and  punctually  act 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  (I  know  not  whether  to  call  it)  of  a  woman's  lying-in. 
By  all  which  it  is  most  evident,  that  children  do  roost  naturally  delight  in  things, 
and  are  most  capable  of  learning  them,  having  quick  sences  to  receive  them, 
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and  unpreoccupied  memories  to  retaine  tbem.  As  for  other  things  whereunto 
they  are  nowadayes  fit,  they  are  altogether  nnfijt  for  want  of  judgement,  which 
is  but  weake  in  them,  and  also  for  want  of  will,  which  is  sufficiently  seene  both 
by  what  we  have  said  before,  by  the  difflcultie  of  keeping  them  at  schools,  and 
the  punishment  they  will  endure  rather  than  be  altogether  debarred  from  this 
pleasure  which  they  take  in  things. 

This  work  will  be  a  help  to  eloquence,  when  men  by  their  great  acquaintance 
with  things,  might  find  out  similitudes,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  other  graces 
of  discourse  in  abundance. 

To  arithmeticians  and  geometricians,  supplying  them  with  matter  whereupon 
to  exercise  those  most  excellent  sciences,  which  some  having  with  much  paines 
once  learned,  do  for  want  hereof  forget  againe,  or  unprofitably  apply  about  re- 
solving needlesse  questions  and  making  of  new  difficulties.  The  number  of  mix 
mathematical  arts  would  hereby  be  increased. 

For  we  see  that  opticks  axe  made  up  of  pure  mathematicks,  the  anatomy  of 
the  eye,  and  some  physicall  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  light  and  vision, 
with  some  experiments  of  convexe  and  concave  glasses.  Astronomy  is  con- 
stituted againe  of  them,  and  some  oelestiall  phenomena.  Enquire  againe  of 
them,  and  some  propositions,  '  de  CochIe&  et  Yecte.*  And  so  certainly  as  the 
number  of  axioms  concerning  severall  subjects  doth  increase  by  this  work.  So 
the  number  of  (their  applications  to  pure  mathematicks,  id  est,)  new  matlie- 
maticall  arts,  will  increase  also.  Divines  having  so  large  a  booke  of  God's  works 
added  to  that  of  his  word,  may  the  more  clearly  Grom  them  both,  deduce  the 
wisedome,  power,  and  goodnesse  of  the  Almighty.  Physicians  observing  the 
use  of  all  drugs  and  operations  in  the  production  of  artificials,  may  with  sucoesse 
transferre  them  to  better  uses  in  their  art  And  lawyers  when  they  plead  con- 
cerning trades  and  manufactures,  would  better  know  what  to  say  on  such 
oocasions. 

A  young  beginner  may  know  by  this  book  how  mudi  stock  is  needfull  to  set 
hun  up  in  trade.  Gentlemen  falling  sometimes  accidentally  into  tradesmen  and 
handi-craAs  company,  would  know  how  to  make  use  of  such  occurrences  to 
advantage. 

Lastly, — ^This  History  with  the  coomients  thereupon,  and  the  Indices,  Prefiioe 
and  Supplemements  thereunto  belonging,  would  make  us  able  (if  it  be  at  all 
possible)  to  demonstrate  Axioms  in  Philosophy,  the  value  and  dignity  whereof 
can  not  be  valued  or  computed. 

The  next  book  which  we  recommend  is  the  History  of  Nature  free,  for  indeed 
the  History  of  Trades  is  also  a  History  of  Nature,  but  of  nature  vexed  and  dis- 
turbed. What  we  meane  by  this  history  may  be  known  by  the  Lord  Yerulam^s 
most  excellent  specimen  thereof,  and  as  for  tlie  particulars  that  it  should  treat 
on,  we  referre  to  his  exact  and  judicious  catalogue  of  them,  at  the  end  of  his 
"Advancement  of  Learning." 


XIY.  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OP  CARL8BUEE. 


GRAND  DUCBT  OF  BADIfC. 


Thk  Polytechnic  School  at  Carlsrahe,  the  capital  of  the  Orani 
Duchy  of  Baden,  was  eetablished  in  1825,  under  the  governmental 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Its  comprehensive  educational 
scope  will  appear  in  the  following  statement  of  its  present  organiza- 
tion and  courses  of  study.  Students  may  enter  the  lowest  class  of 
the  General  School  or  Mathematical  Chisses  at  fifteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  certain  required  preparation. 


OBNEHAL  tCHOOL  OOUHIB. 


Religion. 

History. 

6«riiian  LaDgnagct. 

Freiich  Langaage. 

English  LuDgnage. 

Pare  MathematJoB. 

Geometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Deaoriptive  Gfreometry. 

Analytioal  Geometry. 


PraoUcal  Geometry. 

Differential  and  Integral  Galoiilna. 

Mechanica. 

Botany. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Physioe. 

Technical  Chemistry  in  general. 

Free-hand  Drawing. 

Calligraphy. 

Modeling. 
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I.  EaowBBRiHO  ScBOOi..    [Cntr—  tkrt$  ycsrt.J 


Bthica. 

English  Language. 

Jnrispmdenoe. 

Practical  Surveying. 

Higher  Geodesy. 

Topographical  Drawing. 

Doigna  and  Estimates  for  Worka. 


Landscape  Drawing. 

Higher  Anal}'Bis. 

Higher  Mechanics. 

Roads  and  Hydraulic  Works. 

Machinery. 

Architectural  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

Higher  Architecture. 


IL  AacmTBOTVEAL  floaoot.    \Ontr»$  fna-  fmr$.\ 

Gennan  Literature  and  Style.  Designs  for  Buildings, — Estimates. 

Ethics  and  .^Brthetics.  Technical  Architecture. 

Archaeology  of  Art.  Construction  of  Roada  and  Hydnmlio 

Higher  Architecture :  History ;  Styles.         Works. 

Jurisprudence  [PopuUtre  ReehitUire.]  Mineralogy  and  Chemistry. 

Trigonometry,  Spherical  and  Analytical  Building  and  Ornamental  Drawmg. 

Geometry.  Drawing  of  Constructions. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Figure  Drawing. 

Aerial  Perspective.       * 

(general  Modeling. 

Modeling  OmamentaL 
14 


Mechanics  and  Hydranlioa. 
D(*scriptive  Geometry. 
Theory  of  Machines. 
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in.  HioBBH  Tbchxioal  Scbool.    [OrarM  tm^  f*an.} 

Ar  T^KkmiaU  Ckemifta. 

General  CHieiDistry.  TechDical  Chemmtry 

Ana]3'tieal  Chemiatry.  PopoUr  MeehaDicf. 

Practical  Geometry.  Goimnon  Roodi. 

Sthios.  History. 

Chemical  Manipulation.  Mineralogy.' 

Bnglish  Language.  Geology. 

French  Language.  Book-4eeplnff. 

Botany  and  Zoology.  Commeroial  law. 

General  Drawing.  Mechanics  of  Transport 

At  M§ekMmi»t»  and  T^tekiul^gitts. 

Tlieory  of  Machines.  Technology. 

Construction  of  Machines.  Technical  Chemistry. 

Physics.  English  Language. 

Higher  Analysis.  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Hydranlio  Wbrici. 

Higher  Mechanics.  French  Li^iguage. 

rv.  FoHBiT  School.    [Opw««  um  ftorf.} 

Practical  Mathematics.  Mineralogy^ 

Technical  Chemistry.  Geology. 

Botany.  Meteorology. 

Practical  Geometry.  Road  Making. 

National  Economy.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Forest  Trees.  Forest  Economy. 

Forest  Laws  and  Police.  Forest  Rights  and  S|prt8. 

Wood  Taxation.  Preservation  of  Forests. 

V.  CTOMMBBCIAL  BCHOOL. 

Foe  CoMXBaci.    [Grarti  nu  yMr.J 

Commercial  Law.  Commercial  Correspondence. 

Book-keeping.  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

History  of  Commerce.  Commercial  Products. 

German  Composition.  Commercial  Geography. 

French  Language.  Calligraphy. 

English  Language.  Drawing. 

Foe  Postal  Bbeticb.    iOaurst  twe  fear».'] 

Arithmetic.  Popular  Mechanics. 

Geography.  Physics. 

Religion.  General  History. 

French  Language.  German  Composition. 

French  Commerce.  Political  Arithmetic. 

National  Economy  Jurisprudence. 

Eoglish  Language.  Mechanics  of  Transport. 

Calligraphy.  Commercial  Contracts. 

Ethics.  jfisthetics. 

In  1852-3,  there  were  41  professors  and  teachers  attached  to  this  institution, 
with  an  attendance  of  330  students,  of  whom  112  were  foreigners,— 72  fh}m 
other  German  states,  and  40  from  other  European  nations. 

The  Government  grant  to  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Carlsruhe  is  only  32,000 
florins  per  annum, — ^about  $14,000, — while  the  expenses  of  the  School  amount 
to  50,000  florins-— about  $21,000.  To  meet  this  deficiency  a  small  charge  is 
made  to  each  student, — $33,00  per  annum. 


XY.   SWISS  FEDERAL  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  Zt/RICH. 

PROOEAMMI  fOE  1856-7,  BtPBCULLV  TBI  FIEST  HALF-TKAK. 


SUBJECTS    or    INSTRUCTION,    CLASSED    BT    DIYISIONS. 
FIB8T  DIVIBION,  OB  SCHOOL  OV  ABOBITBOTUEB. 

Flrsi  Tear, — 1.  a.  Art  ofbailding,  3  houra;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
10  to  11. 

b.  Architectural  design  and  exercises  on  building,  3  afternoons^  (6  hours  per 
'  weelc  in  winter,  9  in  sununer ;)  Wednesday,  Friday  uid  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

2.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  a.  Elements  of  dififerential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus,  2  hours ;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contacts  and  intersections 
of  curved  surfeces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday  6  to  7. 

b.  Drilling  and  exercises  on  stone-cutting,  1  hour;  not  yet  determined. 
6.  Designing  the  figure,  (5  hours  in  winter,  9  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  2  to  4,  or  5. 
6.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 
In  all,  16  hovttb  of  lessons;  16  to  22  hours  of  exercises. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  civil  edifices  (continuation  of  course  of  con- 
struction,) 3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Art  of  building  in  middle  ages  and  in  the  RenoMaarux.  (During  the  second 
half-year,  modem  art  of  building,)  4  houre;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

3.  Architectural  design,  sketches  and  detailed  drawings  of  plans  of  buildmgs, 
(6  to  9  hours;)  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

4.  a.  Perspective  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  Construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to 
9,  and  another  hour  not  determined. 

6.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

7.  Designing  the  figure,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

8.  Modeling  in  earth  or  plaster,  2  to  3  hours;  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 
In  all,  16  hours  of  lessons;  and  11  to  16  of  exercises. 

Third  Tear. — 1.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  during  the  RenaiS" 
sance.  (In  the  second  half-year,  modern  art  of  building,)  4  hours ;  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  3  to  7. 

2.  Drafting  and  detail  drawings  of  architectural  plans,  4  afternoons;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

3.  History  of  the  Renaissance,  4  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and 
Satuday,  6  to  6. 

4.  Designing  the  figure,  1  afternoon,  2  or  3  hours ;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

6.  a.  G^logy,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

b.  Drilling  on  geology,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

In  all,  12  hours  of  lessons,  and  at  least  3  afternoons  of  exerdes. 

8B0OKD  DIVISION,   OB  SCHOOL  OF  CIVIL  BNOIinCBBINO. 

First  Tear.— I.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 
to  11. 
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2.  DesigniDg  plans,  2  or  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Elements  of  astronomy  (for  the  first  half-year,).  3  hoars;  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6 ;  (Obligatory  only  upon  pupils  deyoting  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  geodesy.) 

4.  a.  Art  of  building,  3  hours;  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4. 

h.  Designs  for  building,  2  afternoons,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  4;  (4  hours 
in  summer,  6  in  \nnter.) 

(These  two  items  are  obligatory  only  upon  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  dvil 
engineering  proper,  as  roads,  railroads,  &c.) 

6.  Mechanics,  6  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Designing  machines,  1  afternoon;  Friday,  2  to  4;  (2  hours  in  winter  3  in 
summer.)  * 

7.  a.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Monday,  8  to  10. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

8.  <L  Stone-cutting,  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection  of 
ourved  surfaces,  3  hours ;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

h.  Drilling  and  exercises  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  liSnd-measuring,  (in  summer,)  one  day. 

19  hours  of  lessons;  7  to  13  hours  of  exercises;  and  in  summer,  one  day  of 
Land-measuring. 

Secondy  Tear. — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads,  railroads  and  hydraulic  buildin^a^ 
3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 
b.  Drilling  in  the  same,  1  hour;  Wednesday,  9  to  10. 

2.  Exercises  in  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works,  3  afternoons,  (6 
hours  in  winter,  and  9  in  summer ;)  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2  to  4 
or  5. 

'(Obligatory  only  on  pupils  devoting  themselves  to  civil  engineering.) 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours :  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9.  (Obligatory  only  on 
pupils  devoting  themselves  to  geodesy.) 

4.  Drawlngjnaps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

5.  Theory  of  machines,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Setting  up  of  machines,  1  aiftemoon,  (2  hours  in  winter,  3  in  summer;) 
Friday,  2  to  4. 

7.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
&.  Analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  in  integral  calculus  and  analytical  geometry,  2  hours;  Tuesday 
sod  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

d.  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours ;  Monday  and  Friday,  10  to  11 ; 
and  one  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

(6.  and  c,  above^  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their 
option.) 

8.  a.  Perspective,  and  theory  of  shadows,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Friday, 
6  to  7. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

9.  Industrial  physics,  Industrial  natural  philosophy,  4  hours;  Monday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

10.  Modeling  in  earth  and  in  plaster,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Saturday,  I 
to  5. 

11.  Technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6 

(In  winter,)  13  to  21  hours  of  lessons;  12  to  19  hours  of  exercises. 

T%ird  Tear, — 1.  a.  Construction  of  roads;  hydraulic  building,  3  hours;  Mon- 
day, Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  to  11. 
b.  Drilling  on  the  same,  1  hour;  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  same,  3  afternoons;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  Geodesy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  8  to  9. 

4.  Drawing  maps,  3  hours ;  Thursday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Tliursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 
b.  Drilling  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons,  9  hours;  exercises,  all  remaining  hours. 
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TBIBD  DiyinOK,  OB  tOHOOL  OV  DTDUSTBIAL  MBOBAHIOB. 

Firsi  Tear.— I,  ICechanlcs,  6  hours ;  IConday,  Tnesdav,  'VTedneaday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  Designing  machines,  2  afternoons;  (4  hours  in  winter,  6  in  summer;) 
Wednesday  ami  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  5. 

'  3.  a  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus^  4  hours;  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  8  to  10. 

h.  Exercises  on  same^  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

4.  a.  Stone-cutting;  and  as  introductory,  theory  of  contact  and  intersection 
of  curved  surfaces,  3  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  tc  7. 

ft.  Drill  and  exercises  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

6.  Ck)nstruction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Friday,  1  to  4. 

6.  Ck)nstruction  of  models  in  wood,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises^  13  to  16  hours. 

Seamd  Tear,— I,  Theory  of  macbinesL  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to 
10. 

2.  CL  Construction  of  machines,  4  hours;  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 
h.  Setting  up  of  machines,  4  afternoons,  (8  hours  in  winter,  12  in  summer;) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

3.  a.  Integral  calculus,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11. 
ft.  Analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

c  Exercises  on  both  the  above,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 
d  Integral  calculus  (a  second  course,)  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday  10 
to  11 ;  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 
(b  and  c,  above,  obligatory  on  all  pupils ;  and  either  a  or  d^  at  their  option.) 

4.  Construction  of  models  in  metal,  1  afternoon,  3  hours;  Monday,  1  to  4. 

5.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Mechanical  technology,  (in  winter,)  4  hours;  Monday  and  Friday,  11  to  12 ; 
Saturday,  11  to  12  and  4  to  6.  • 

TOTJBTH  DTVISIOir,  OB  SCHOOL  OV  IKOVmOAJL  OBDaSTRT. 

I^rti  Tear, — 1.  Inorganic  chemistry,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  classical  analysis  in  the  laboratoiy,  2  afternoons,  6  hours ; 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  a.  Zoc^ogy,  first  part.  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
h.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

4.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  6. 

5.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

6.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Monday,  8  to  10;  Saturday,  10  to  12. 
Lessons,  13  hours;  exercises,  at  least  11  hours. 

Second  Tear.—cu  Division  of  Industrial  CJtemistrff.^l.  Industrial  chemistry, 
4  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  Manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry, 
4  afternoons,  12  hours;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

4.  Technical  designing,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  10  to  12. 

6.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  5. 
6.  a.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

5.  Drill  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 
Lessons  13  hours;  exerdses  17  hours. 

5.  Division  of  Pharmaceuiical  Chemistry, — I.  Industrial  chemistry,  4  hours; 
Monday  to  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

2.  IDiniputations  in  laboratory  of  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  4 
afternoons,  12  houre;  Monday  to  Thursday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Technical  portion  of  pharmacy,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  6. 

4.  Raw  materials,  pharmaceutically  considered,  3  hours. 

6.  Pharmaceutical  botany,  3  hours;  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  3  to  4. 
6.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 

Lessons,  16  hours;  exercises,  12  hours. 
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niTB  DIVXBIOir,  OB  BOHOOL  ov  roKxsniT. 

First  Year. — 1.  Encjdopedia  of  forestrj,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wedneedaj-  and 
Thursday,  8  to  9. 

2.  Valuation  and  estimates  of  roadSi  2  hoora;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  to 
10. 

3.  Excursions,  exercises  on  taxation,  drill  and  oonrersation,  1  day;  Saturday. 

4.  a.  Zoology,  first  part,  6  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
h.  Drill  and  questions  on  above,  1  hour ;  not  yet  fixed. 

5.  General  botany,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  4  to  5. 

6.  Mineralogy,  2  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 

7.  Topography,  3  hours;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  11. 

8.  Design  of  plans,  2  to  3  hours;  Monday,  2  to  4  or  6. 

9.  Geology,  with  drill  on  same,  6  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

Lessons,  24  houis;  exercises,  4  to  6  hours,  and  1  day. 

Second  Tear. — 1.  Forest  administration  and  police,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  11  to  12. 

2.  Preservation  of  forests,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12. 

3.  Statistics  and  literature  of  forestry,  1  hour;  Friday,  10  to  11. 

4.  Management  of  forests,  4  hours;  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  to  10. 

6.  Introduction  to  mangement  of  forestry  business,  1  hour;  Monday,  6  to  7. 

6.  Excursions,  driU,  and  conversation,  1  day ;  Saturday. 

7.  Construction  of  bridges  and  roads,  2  hours;  Wednesday,  8  to  9;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

8.  Industrial  physics,  4  hours;  Monday  and  Thursday,  8  to  10. 
Lessons,  11  hours;  exercises,  1  day  and  1  hour. 

SIXTH  Divisioir;  or  raiLosopHioAL  akd  political  sodenox. 

a.  NaUiral  Sciences. — 1.  Inorganic  chemistiy,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Fridi^,* 
10  to  11. 

2.  Exercises  on  chemical  analysis  in  laboratory,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  1  to  4. 

3.  Exercises,  for  the  most  advanced  students,  every  day  except  Saturday. 

4.  Chemical  technology  of  building  materials,  1  hour;  Monday,  4  to  6. 
6.  Experimental  physics,  6  hours;  every  day,  11  to  12. 

6.  Drill  on  the  preceding,  2  hours ;  not  yet  fixed. 

7.  Mathematical  physics;  introduction,  and  theory  of  elasticity,  4  hours; 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  8  to  9. 

8.  Zoology,  first  part,  3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  5  to  6. 
9   Drill  and  questions  on  same,  1  hour;  not  yet  fixed. 

10.  General  botany,  5  hours;  Monday  to  Fridieiy,  4  to  5. 

11.  Use  of  microscope,  daily;  forenoon. 

12.  Antediluvian  plants,  3  hours;  Mondays  Tuesday  and  Friday,  2  to  3. 

13.  Fossil  insects,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  6  to  6. 

14.  Natural  history  of  mushrooms,  with  special  reference  to  maladies  of 
plants  and  animals,  2  hours. 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  microscopic  demonstration,  2  houra 

16.  Drill  on  general  botany,  with  herbal,  I  hour. 

17.  Geology,  4  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  9  to  10. 

18.  Drill  on  same ;  1  hour,  not  yet  fixed. 

19.  Swiss  materialerfor  building,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  to  5. 

20.  History,  construction  and  coloring  of  geologioeJ  charts  and  sections. 

21.  Mineralogy,  2  to  3  hours;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  3  to  4. 
(Other  lessons  on  mineralogy  will  be  hereafter  announced.) 

b.  Mathematical  Sciences. — 22.  Integral  calculus,  continued  fVom  hist  term,  for 
aeoond  year  of  second  and  third  divisions,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
10  to  11. 

23.  Analytical  geometry,  continued  fix)m  last  term,  for  second  year  of  second 
and  tliird  divisions,  2  hours;  Friday  and  Saturday,  10  to  11. 

24.  Exercises  for  all  the  students  of  first  and  second  year  of  second  and  third 
divisions,  2  hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  to  IL 
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25.  Algebraic  analynfl,  2  hours;  Mondaj  and  Thorsday,  11  to  12. 
26  Elements  of  differential  and  integnil  calculnSi  4  bours ;  Tuesday  and 
.Thuraday,  8  to  10. 

27.  Bxereises  on  differential  and  integral  calculus^  2  hours;  Friday,  8  to  10. 

28.  Intersection  and  contact  of  curved  sur&ces,  and  stone-cutting,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  6 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7 ;  and  I  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

29.  PerspectlTe  and  theoiy  of  shadows,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
6  to  7 ;  and  1  hour  not  yet  fixed. 

30.  Elements  of  astronomy,  as  introduction  to  geodesy,  3  hours;  Wednesday,; 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6  to  6. 

31.  Mathematics,  pure  and  applied,  after  a  manual  to  appear  soon,  4  hours; 
and  a  drill  of  1  hour. 

32.  Practical  course  of  differential  and  integral  calculus,  3  hours. 

33.  Descriptive  geometry,  first  part,  2  to  3  hours. 

34.  Method  of  teaching  mathematics  for  candidates  for  employment  as  teach- 
ers, 2  hours.  « 

35.  Geometrical  analysis  of  sur&oes  of  the  second  degree,  2  hours. 

36.  Synthetic  geometry,  after  Steiner,  2  hours. 

37.  Theoretical  astronomy,  2  hours. 

38.  Integral  calculus,  3  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  to  11;  and  1 
hour  not  yet  fixed. 

39.  Elementary  mathematics,  including  the  branches  detailed  in  the  pro- 
gramme for  1856-7,  (in  French,)  6  hours. 

40.  Political  arithmetic,  (interest^  rent,  savings'  banks,  banks,)  ft&,  2  houn; 
Qn.  German  or  French.) 

41.  Mechanics,  6  hours ;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8  to  10. 

e,  LUerary^  Moral  and  Political  Science,—^,  "Faust"  of  Goethe,  2  hoars; 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

43.  "  Parcival  *'  of  Wolfram  von  Escheuback  and  "  Tristan  "  of  Gottfried  von 
Straasburg,  2  to  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  6. 

(The  same  instructor,  (Prof.  Yischer,)  will  give  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
imiversity,  in  festhetics,  part  first,  4  to  5  hours.) 

44.  French  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  4  to  5. 

45.  Italian  literature,  3  hours;  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  6  to  7. 

46.  Italian  composition,  1  hour;  Thursiday,  5  to  6. 

47.  History  of  English  literature  fh>m  end  of  last  centuiy  to  present  time,  % 
hours;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

48.  Shakspeare's  " Timon  of  Athens,"  and  '^Love's  Labors  Lost,"  translated 
and  explained,  2  hours;  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6  to  7. 

49.  Exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  2  hours ;  Monday,  5  to  6 ;  and 
Friday,  6  to  7. 

60.  General  modem  history,  with  special  reference  to  intellectual  develop- 
ments, 3  hours;  Monday  to  Friday. 

51.  Sources  of  Roman  History,  2  hours;  Saturday,  9  to  11. 

52.  Art  of  building  in  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance;  and  as  intro- 
ductory, a  general  view  of  tiie  art  of  building  among  the  ancients,  4  hours; 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  5  to  7. 

53.  General  views  of  the  history  of  the  Renaiaeance^  4  hours;  Monday,  Wed-' 
nesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  5  to  6. 

54.  History  of  painting  and  sculpture  since  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  4  hourtf ; 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  to  12 ;  Saturday,  6  to  7. 

55.  Archeology  of  Christian  Art,  2  hours. 

56.  Classic  and  German  mythology,  2  houra 

57.  Greek  anthology,  2  hours. 

58.  Political  economy,  3  hours;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  6  to  7. 

59.  International  law,  2  houra:  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  6  to  7. 

60.  Commercial  law,  3  houra;  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  4  to  5. 

61.  Forestry  laws,  I  hour;  Tuesday,  3  to  4. 

d,  lUie  Aria. — 62.  Landscape  drawing,  4  houra;  Thursday  and  Friday,  8 
to  4. 

63.  Drawing  the  figure,  after  copies  and  models ;  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thon- 
day,  2  to  4. 
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64  Modeling  in  earth  and  plaster,  ibr  sfeudentB  in  aiddtecture  and  edgiDeer* 
i&g^  2  afternoons;  Monday  and  Saturday,  1  to  4 

66.  Deeig;niDg  ornaments  for  buildings,  fUmiture,  and  other  prodoctioiia  of  . 
arts  and  trades,  4  hours;  Mcmdaj  and  Tuesday,  10  to  13. 

Instruction  in  German  will  be  given,  if  thought  necessary. 

APPABATUfl^  BTO.,  FOB  INSTRUOnOir. 

<k  CoOeciiona, — ^During  the  year  1866-^  oollections  have  been  commenced, 
and  carried  to  a  point  nearly  as  follows: — 

,  Ibr  drawing  (he  figure.-^FutB  of  the  body,  and  entire  figures:  Simple  out- 
lines, and  shaided  designs  after  the  difierent  methods  of  Julien  and  Yolpats. 
Models  by  Albin  and  Mart  Fischer,  (or  instruction  in  plastic  anatomy.  A  pre- 
pared humui  skeleton.  Busts  and  detached  portions  of  the  body  in  plaster, 
mostly  after  the  antique. 

Ibr  landscape  drawing. — ^Lithographs  of  Calame;  studies  by  the.  professor. 

Ibr  archUecUural  drawing. — ^Including  constructions  in  wood  and  stone  and 
architectural  decoration,  by  different  masters.    (See  below,  under  Library.) 

Models  of  consUrucHon. — Collection  of  pieces  of  wood;  models  of  roofs,  mostly 
after  Moller;  yarious  arches  for  doorways;  all  firom  the  establishment  of  Schroe- 
der  at  Darmstadt  This  collection  will  be  completed  us  soon  aa  possible,  from 
<he  rooms  for  working  in  wood  and  for  making  models. 

PUuier  models  of  archHedurai  omammis. — Capitals  and  bases  of  antique 
colunms,  and  other  portions  of  monuments  of  antiquity,  mostly  ihMn  thoarch»- 
ological  collections  of  Paris. 

Insirumenis  for  land  surveying. — ^Large  instruments  for  measuring  angles;  in- 
chiding,  a  repeating  theodolite  and  another  smalls  theodolite,  by  Brunner  of 
Paris;  five  leveling  instruments,  from  Ertel  of  Munich,  Starke  of  Vienna, 
tiJnzelbach  of  Stuttgart,  and  Goldschmidt  of  ZQrich;  four  surveyor's  tables; 
and  other  instruments,  by  Goldschmidt  of  Zurich  and  other  Swiss  makers. 

Ibr  drawing  plans. — Designs,  partly  by  Pro£  Bardin,  of  the  Pdytechnia 
School  at  Paris,  but  principally  by  Pro£  Wild. 

Asironomy.^-YBJionB  small  instruments  which  have  been  used  during  the 
summer  for  the  practical  exercises  carried  on  in  the  small  observatory  at  Ziirich, 
whidi  has  been  temporarily  put  in  order  for  the  purpose. 

Machines. — Models  for  the  transformation  of  motion,  from  Prof.  Walter  of 
Augsburg.  (Engrenagee,)  by  Schroeder  of  Darmstadt  Models  of  turbine 
wheels  on  a  large  scale,  and  section  models  of  steam-enginefl^  are  being  con* 
structed  in  the  work-rooms  of  the  schooL 

There  is  a  Weissbach's  hydraulio  apparatus,  with  its  accessories,  for  mstruc- 
tion  in  mechanics. 

Library. — ^During  the  year  whidi  is  all  that  has  elapsed  smoe  the  foundation 
of  the  libraiy,  there  have  been  collected  about  2,000  volumes,  most  of  them 
upon  the  various  mathematical  and  applied  sciences  taught  in  the  sdiool,  and 
of  which  a  small  number  appertain  specially  to  the  sixth  division.  One  set  of 
works  with  copperplates,  on  the  art  of  building,  is  of  great  value. 

In  the  reading-room  are  to  be  found  thirty  journals,  mostly  tedmical  and 
ipiathematical,  but  some  upon  other  sciences. 

The  library  was  opened  January  27,  1856,  since  which  time' have  been  given 
610  discharges  of  receipts  for  books  taken  home.  Besides  most  of  the  profes- 
sors, 62  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  have  made  use  of  the  Hbrary. 

lliere  are  at  ZQrich  collections  in  natural  history,  an  arclueological  collection, 
a  library  for  natural  history,  and  another  for  the  sdenoes;  to  aU  of  which  pupils 
can  have  I 


h.  ScienHfie  and  Tbchnical  Departments. — Chemicallaboraiory for analysis.^^ 
This  is- arranged  for  practical  men,  and  well  provided  with  all  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus. Two  afternoons  ore  employed  in  the  obligatory  practice  of  the  r^iiiar 
pupils,  to  whom  the  laboratory  is  always  open  at  other  times.  During  the  first 
tenn,  11  regular  scholars  and  14  attendants  on  lectures  made  use  of  it,  and  dar- 
ing the  hkst  term,  11  of  the  former  and  10  of  the  latter. 
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Lajbomtiffry  tf  tkemistry  for  technical  and  pharmaceuHcal  cperaUotu.'^Tbia, 
after  some  Bmall  changee  shortly  to  be  made,  is  calculated  for  sixteen  practicing 
scholan.  Some  large  apiMtratoses  neoeesary  in  a  technical  laboratory  have  not 
yet  been  erected,  on  account  of  want  of  room ;  but  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  other  apparatus.  The  collection  of  articles  for  use  in  chemical  instruction  is 
already  begun.  This  laboratory  has  been  attended  during  the  first  term  by  two 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  on  lectures,  and  during  the  second,  by  two 
of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  The  operations  performed  by  the  regular 
pupils  are  adapted  to  their  future  employment 

Cabinet  of  natural  phUosophy.^ThB  ooUection  of  InstramfiUts  of  natural  phi- 
losophy has  been  hitherto  provided  with  inatmmentB  chiefly  coming  from  the 
manufacturers  of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  Begnault's  steam  apparatus  is  by 
Galaz,  the  tbermometrical  apparatus^  by  Foat^  the  optical  apparatus  by 
Duboscq,  of  Paris,  and  all  the  electrical  apparatus  from  Berlin.  Various  instni* 
ments  haye  been  procured,  also,  from  other  G^erman  or  Parisian  manufacturers. 
During  the  lessons,  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
canton  of  ZQrich,  which  are  deposited  in  the  same  place. 

Conyenient  accommodations  are  yet  wanting  for  exact  physical  experiments 
and  laige  operations. 

Workeihop  for  making  vwdOa  in  metals, — ^During  the  first  term,  fifteen  regular 
pupils  and  1  attendant  on  lectures  have  been  employed  here,  and  the  same  num- 
ber during  the  second.  It  contains  ten  vices,  with  the  mstruments  belonging  to 
them;  but  those  which  are  least  used  are  fewest  in  number.  One  vice,  with  a 
more  complete  set  of  tools,  is  appropriated  to  the  acyoint  professor  in  charge^ 
and  each  of  the  others  is  used  during  one  term  by  a  set  of  pupils  who  use  it 
alternately.  Each  vioe^  and  the  tooto  belonging  to  it,  are  designated  by  a  cer- 
tam  number.  The  most  important  large  instruments  in  this  workshop  are,  a 
lathe  for  turning  metals,  arranged  also  for  cutting  screws ;  a  hand  machine  for 
planmg  metals ;  a  boring  machine,  shears,  Ac.;  a  forge  with  a  small  ventilating 
blast  on  the  American  plan,  to  work  by  hand,  with  anvils,  tongs,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  a  complete  small  forge. 

Workshop  for  models  in  wood, — ^Thia  was  used  during  the  first  term  by  seven 
regular  pupils  and  three  attendants  of  lectures,  and  during  the  second  by  five 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  It  contains  five  carpenter's  benches  with 
their  fittings^  one  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  adjunct  professor,  and  the  others 
are  used  by  the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  turning-lathe  for  wood  with  the  tools. 
The  vices  and  benches  are  numbered,  and  the  tools  belonging  to  each  has  the 
same. 

As  almost  all  the  papils  who  have  been  at  work  here  during  the  current  year 
has  had  no  previous  practice,  the  first  months  were  occupied  in  teaching  them 
how  to  handle  the  tools.  In  the  workshop  for  metals  they  filed  cubes,  and  in 
that  for  wood,  learned  to  use  the  principal  tools.  Afterwards  they  were  set  to 
construct  models  of  machinery;  and  in  the  former  of  the  shops  the  papils  have 
been  made  to  do  as  much  as  was  possible,  the  instructor  only  putting  on  the 
finishing  touch. 

The  models  completed  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Section  model  of  locomotive  catroff,  with  Stephenson's  (cooliaaa) 

2.  Section  model  of  locomotive  cut^f!^  on  Goock-B  plan. 

3.  Diagram  showing  the  excellences  of  the  different  locomotive  cut-bfik 
There  is,  not  yet  completed,  a  locomotive  cut-off  on  the  plan  of  Heusinger  of 

Waldegg. 

In  the  workroom  for  wood,  except  a  model  of  a  roof  by  a  pupil  who  had 
pnusticed  before,  no  large  model  has  been  made;  the  pupils  have  been  altogether 
employed  in  making  presses  for  their  tools.  Both  pupUs  and  teacher  have  had 
to  employ  much  time  in  finishing  off  their  woriuoom,  and  preparing  it  for  use^ 
and  to  construct  (especially  the  teacher)  a  large  supply  of  simple  tools:  and  the 
same  is  the  case  in  the  workroom  for  metals. 

During  the  coming  year,  in  which  the  number  of  puinls  will  constantly  in* 
crease,  the  directom  will  endeavor  to  have  constructed  various  small  machines 
for  the  collections,  and  especially  models  which  may  be  used  in  the  course  of  in- 
struction; and  will  endeavor  to  make  all  the  scholars  assist  in  this  design,  each 
according  to  his  capacity. 
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The  instraotors  in  chai^  of  the  work  will  use  all  their  thne,  outside  of  the 
hours  of  instruction,  in  the  worlcshop  and  in  finishing  difficult  models. 

Workshop  for  modeling  in  earth  and  plaster. — ^Tbere  have  been  prepared  plas- 
ter models  of  stonework,  to  a  given  scale,  according  to  the  theonetical  course  in 
Btone-cutting,  and  also  architectural  ornaments  and  parts  of  the  body  modeled 
in  earth  and  afterwards  molded  in  plaster.  The  workshop,  besides  the  pupila 
regularly  employed  in  it,  has  been  used  during  the  first  term  by  nine  others^  and 
during  the  second  by  three.  Most  of  these  others  were  obliged  during  the  lat- 
ter term  to  return  to  their  own  practical  vocations.  The  professor  (the  sculptor, 
M.  Reiser,)  does  all  his  own  work,  whether  in  earth,  plaster  or  marble^  in  the 
■hop  before  the  pupils,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  technical  execution 
of  such  work,  and  at  the  same  time  form  their  taste. 

All  these  workshops  have  been  open  to  the  pupils  during  the  whole  day,  ex- 
cepting hours  of  instruction,  and  the  masters  have  been  constantly  present 
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The  instruction  in  the  studies  obligatory  upon  each  division  has  consisted 
partly  of  drills  (repetitions,)  exercises  ami  practical  demonstrations  in  the  couiae 
of  technical  and  scientific  excursions. 

Regular  drillmg  exercises  have  been  arranged,  especially  in  the  departments 
relative  to  mathematical  and  natural  science.  During  most  of  these,  as  those  in 
pure  mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  fta,  numerous  problems 
have  been  proposed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  whose  solution  has  in  part  been 
Quired  of  the  pupils  within  a  given  time,  in  part  left  to  their  option,  or  ex- 
amined by  the  professor  and  discussed  with  the  pupils. 

Among  practical  exercises,  intended  almost  exclusively  to  stimulate  the  in- 
dividual faculties  of  the  pupils,  are ;  those  in  design  and  construction,  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  architecture,  civil  engineering  and  industrial  mechanism ; 
those  in  land-measuring,  of  the  first  year  of  the  school  of  cng^eers,  in  which  a 
whole  day  per  week  is  employed ;  the  manipulations  in  the  analytical  and  tech- 
nical laboratories ;  and  the  work  in  the  shops.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  induce 
the  pupils  to  spend  most  of  their  time  not  occupied  in  lessons,  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  laboratories  and  workshops,  and  to  consider  them  their  own  habitual 
pkuses  of  labor. 

But  great  hindrances  to  this  plan  have  arisen  fix>m  the  great  distance  apart  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  school,  which  causes  the  loss  of  much  time  in 
the  firequent  comings  and  goings  of  the  pupils,  and  fit>m  the  &ct  that  the  time- 
table for  study  has  not  been  arranged  in  a  manner  entirely  saUsfiictory. 

Excursions  have  firom  the  first  been  regulariy  made  with  the  pupils  in  the 
school  of  forestry,  in  the  forests  near  Zilrich.  Prof.  Marcliand  also  took  his 
pupils  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Swiss  Foresters,  which  was  held  this 
year  at  St  Gall,  that  they  might  hear  the  discussions.  Prof.  Ueer,  has  also 
regularly  made  short  excursions,  besides  one  lon^  one,  for  the  sake  of  instruc- 
tion in  botany.  The  pupils  of  the  second  year  in  the  school  of  engineering 
have  visited,  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  Cahnann,  besides  the  bridges  neiar 
Zurich,  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Sitter  near  St  Gall,  of  which  last  they  took 
drawings  and  measures  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  execute,  in  the 
drawingrrooma,  complete  designs  of  that  interesting  work.  The  thanks  of  the 
institution  are  here  offered  to  the  engineers  employed  there,  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  the  professor  and  to  his  pupils. 

A  long  excursion  with  a  view  to  chemical  and  mechanical  studies  was  under- 
taken by  Profb.  BoUey  and  Renleaux,  with  the  pupils  of  their  divisions.  They 
visited  various  places  near  the  Rhine  and  above  Basle,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Basle  and  AaraiL  In  the  course  of  this  trip  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  examine 
a  fUmace  and  set  of  trip-hammers,  a  Un-worl^  a  rolling-mill,  a  salt-woric,  a 
wood-gaswork,  which  was  especially  interesting  to  the  pupils,  as  one  had  also 
been  recently  constructed  at  Zilrich.  They  also  examined  a  cement-kiln,  a 
roanufkotory  of  chemicals,  one  of  printed  goods,  silk  sptnneries,  Ac.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  establishments,  with  a  politeness  whidi  deserves  our  acknowl- 
edgements, allowed  us  to  take  many  drawings  In  them. 

A  measure  similar  to  that  adopted  by  several  other  industrial  institutions,  is 
the  establishment  of  monthly  competitions  at  prescribed  tasks.  The  regulations 
for  these  are  contained  in  the  annual  programme. 
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Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.D.y  the  fourth  president  of  Williams 
College,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Archibald  Hopkins  and  Mary  Cartis, 
and  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass^  on  the  4th  of  February,  1802. 
The  foundation  of  his  vigorous  character  and  attainments  was  laid 
in  his  early  and  thorough  training  in  the  family  and  district  school 
When  about  twelve, years  old,  young  Hopkins  went  to  Clinton 
Oneida  county,  N.  T.,  where  he  passed  a  year  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Sewall  Hopkins.  While  here  he  attended  Clinton  Acad* 
emy,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  leav- 
ing Clinton  he  worked  on  a  farm,  and  pursued  his  studies  mostly  at 
home,  receiving  but  little  private  instruction.  For  some  months  of 
this  time  he  was  the  almost  constant  companion  of  Timothy  Wood* 
bridge,  D.  D.,  both  in  Green  River  and  Pittsfield ;  reading  to  him 
and  prosecuting  his  own  studies  to  some  extent  It  was  not  the  pur-* 
pose  of  his  father  to  send  him  to  college,  but  to  give  him  the  profes- 
sion of  his  grahdfather;  and  accordingly  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  he  was  nearly  or  quite  ready  to  enter  college,  he  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  Charles  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  to  study  law.  Here  he  became, 
after  no  long  time,  dissatisfied  with  his  general  attainments,  and 
resolved  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  public  education.  From  that  time, 
commencing  with  the  district  school  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Richmond,  he  altematelyiaught  and  studied  until  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Williams  College  the  second  term,  sophomore  year  1821-2, 
soon  after  the  institution  came  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Griffin. 
His  studies  were  hero  prosecuted  with  uniform  diligence  and  success. 
He  early  discovered  a  decided  preference  for  metaphysical  studies. 
His  taste  and  skill  in  writing  while  in  college  was  much  admired. 
Some  of  his  productions  attracted  much  attention.  One  of  these  was 
his  Oration  at  the  junior  exhibition,  entitled  ^  Modem  ChenUstry-^ 
Revelation  cmfirmed  by  iU  Discoveries.^*  He  was  graduated  in  the  fall 
of  1824,  when  he  pronounced  the  valedictory  oration  on  "The  forma- 
tion of  a  practical  rather  than  a  speculative  character  by  literary  men.*' 

Directly  after  his  graduation  he  became  connected  with  the  Medical 
Institution  at  Pittsfield.  During  the  next  spring  and  summer  he 
taught  an  Academy  at  Stockbridge.    In  the  fall  of  1825,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  a  tutor  id  his  Alma  Mater,  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  for 
two  yean.  The  duties  of  his  office  were  discharged  with  fidelity  and 
success.  During  the  first  year  of  his  tutorship  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion  in  college  which  has  been  considered  the  most  signal  mark 
of  divine  favor  the  institution  ever  enjoyed.  "  That  revival,"  said  Dr. 
Griffin,  ^  saved  the  college.*'  It  did  settle  its  destiny.  It  led  to 
efforts  which  resulted  in  putting  the  college  on  a  permanent  and 
,  prosperous  footing.  In  that  revival,  those  associate  tutors,  Harvey 
and  Hopkins,  took  a  prominent  part,  and  their  instrumentality  was 
extensively  felt.  At  the  dose  of  his  tutorship,  he  delivered  his  mas* 
ter's  oration,  on  *' Mystery,"  which  was  published  in  SillimaQ*9 
^  c/bttnui/,"  and  has  been  twice  republished.  In  the  fall  of  1827^  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies,  and  devo* 
tad  a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  continued  his  professional  studies,  and  aided 
Prof.  Dewey  in  a  High  School  then  recently  established.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  Pittsfield,  in  the  fall  of  1829. 
Early  the  next  spring  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  in  Williams^  College  had  become  vacant  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Prof.  William  A.  Porter.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  in  August,  1830,  Dr.  Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  had  just  completed  his  arrangements  for  a 
permanent  residence  in  New  York,  but  this  event  turned  the  whole 
current  of  his  life  into  another  channel.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  to  teaching — a  pursuit  roost  agreeable  to  his  taste 
and  feelings.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  entered  at  once 
npon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion 
in  1626,  uniting  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Stockbridge. 
He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hubbell,  of  Wiliiamstown,  December 
25th,  1832.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Berkshire 
Association  at  Dalton,  May,  1833.  He  had  never  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  course  of  theological  instruction,  but  consented 
to  apply  for  a  license  at  the  suggestion  of  friends,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  assist  Dr.  Griffin  in  supplying  the  pulpit,  whose  health  at  that 
time  began  perceptibly  to  decline. 

At  the  Commencement  in  1836,  Dr.  Griffin  resigned  ^he  presi- 
dency of  the  college.  This  event  was  not  entirely  unexpected.  Dr. 
Hopkins  was  unanimously  elected  his  successor,  and  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  This  appointment  was  in  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  expectations  of  the  students  and  the  public.  He 
had  been  designated  as  the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  place. 
With  the  condiUon  and  prospects  of  the  college,  he  had  long  been 
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fiimilmr.  He.waann  alumnua  of  the  Institution.  He  bad  officiated 
two  years  as  tutor,  aod  six  jreare  as  professor ;  during  the  latter  part  of 
which  time,  the  instruction  of  the  senior  class  was  wholly  committed 
to  him.  Having  accepted  the  appointment  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1836,  he  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  college,  and 
ordained  pastor  of  the  College  Church. 

Dr.  Hopkins  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Darts- 
mouth  College  in  1837,  and  from  Harvard  University  in  1841,  and 
that  of  LL.  D.  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York  in  .1857. 
Dr.  Hopkins  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
fUl  of  1857,  then  vacant  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  Dr.  Hopkins'  interest  in  the  Mis- 
sbnary,  Bible,  Education  and  Tract  cause,  has  ever  been  earnest  and 
efficient  Whenever  called  upon  to  advocate  the  cause  of  tliese  phil- 
anthropic enterprises,  his  able  and  earnest  pleadings  in  their  behalf 
have  not  been  withheld. 

To  all  the  urgent  invitations  winch  he  has  received  to  occupy  other 
posts  of  usefulness,  his  uniform  reply  has  been,  *^  I  dwell  among  mine 
ownpeopleP 

The  president  of  a  college  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  and  responsible 
position.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  institution.  He  stands  at 
the  head  of  an  intelligent  and  influential  Board  of  Trustees.  He  has 
an  opportunity  which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  has  of  impressing  his 
character  on  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  come  under  his  example  and  instruction.  To  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  must  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  surround- 
ing community — of  society  at  large.  He  must  possess  sufficient 
weight  of  (9iaracter  to  reconcile  the  claims  and  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  subordinate  officers.  He  must  be  able  to  conduct  a  college 
through  scenes  of  special  exigency  and  trial.  He  must  be  quali6ed 
to  guide  the  studies  of  an  ardent  and  aspiring  class  of  young  men 
through  the  last  stages  of  their  college  course,  and  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly and  well.  The  successful  government  of  a  college  is  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  College  students  come  from  diflerent  states ; 
they  differ  in  age,  in  attainments  and  disposition.  Some  are  under  a 
strong  moral  influence,  while  others  are  ready  to  do  what  they  can  to 
weaken  that  influence.  Now  the  president  must  be  a  kind  of  parent 
or  guardian  to  all  the  young  men  in  collie.  He  must  give  atten- 
tion to  all  their  wants,  real  or  imaginary.  He  must  be  able  to  turn 
promptly  from  one  engagement  to  another.  Students  while  in  col- 
lege have  a  claim,  not  only  to  the  stated  instructions  of  the  lecture- 
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room,  but  to  all  that  can  be  done  for  their  preservation  from  vice  and 
indolence,  and  for  their  advancement  in  morals  and  religion.  No  col- 
lege will  be  what  it  can  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  the 
officers  give  personal  attention  to  the  students.  It  is  a  principle 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  that  personal  attention  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  students  will  do  more  to 
promote  the  peace,  order  and  usefulness  of  a  college,  than  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  strictest  code  of  laws.  Occasionally  stu- 
dentSk  have  wasted  their  time  and  contracted  evil  habits,  which  might 
have  been  prevented  by  a  few  words  of  timely  and  affectionate  advice. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  ever  been  the  friend  and  adviser  of  students ;  not 
unfrequenfJy  calling  at  their  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
words  of  kind  advice  and  admonition,  respecting  their  health,  their 
studies  and  their  deportment  There  can  be  no  higher  or  more  grat- 
ifying evidence  of  his  rare  qualifications  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
college,  than  the  successful  results,  which  a  presidency  of  twenty-five 
years,  have  furnished. 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  course  of  study  in  Wil- 
liams College  has  been  pursued  on  a  much  more  extended  and 
liberal  scale  than  before.  The  public  has  not  been  fully  aware  of  the 
amount  and  diversity  of  the  labors  he  has  performed.  He  has  dis- 
charged at  least  the  duties  of  two  officers.  He  hears  the  morning 
recitation  of  the  freshman  class  for  a  short  time  at  the  opening  of 
every  college  year.  In  this  way  he  becomes  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  every  class  at  the  commencement  of  their  col- 
lege course,  and  never  forgets  them.  He  has  uniformly  given  instruc- 
tion to  the  senior  class  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  and  until  quite  recently,  in  the  department  of  rhetoric,  besides 
preaching  one-third  of  the  time  on  the  Sabbath.  Since  the>commence- 
mentof  the  term  in  January,  1860,  the  students  have  attended  public 
worship  in  the  chapel,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
to  them  every  Sabbath  morning.  On  Saturday  forenoon  the  senior 
recitation  is  theological,  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  being  the 
text-book.  Perhaps  no  recitation  in  college  is  more  highly  prized, 
nor  has  proved  more  beneficial  to  the  students.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  they  have  more  than  once  requested  that  this  recitation  be 
continued  one  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  one  hour.  This  is  probably 
the  only  college  in  the  land  that  retains  the  catechism  as  a  text-book. 
Before  public  worship  was  attended  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  Dr. 
Hopkins  uniformly  appeared  in  the  college  conference  room  on  Sat- 
urday evening  as  the  college  pastor.  His  exercises  on  these  occasions 
comprised  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  were  happily  blended  doc- 
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trinal  discumioos,  with  close  and  affectionaie  appeals  to  the  heart 
And  these  lectures  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  the 
college  its  deep  religious  character. 

Dr.  Hopkins'  system  of  discipline  is  his  own.  His  opinion  is,  that 
**  the  end  of  a  college  is  education — there  should  therefore  be  no  reg- 
ulation or  restraint  which  is  not  subservient  to  that  end ;  and  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  enforce  those  regulations  that  are  thus  subser- 
vient, it  would  be  treason  to  the  cause  of  education  not  to  do  it  at 
any  sacriiSce  whatever.''  "That  college  is  in  the  best  state  in  which 
the  least  government  is  necessary."  **  It  is  always  unfortunate  when 
much  18  thought  or  said  about  government" 

The  revivals  of  religion  which  have  occurred  in  Williams  College 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  have  been  repeated  and  pow- 
erful. But  on  this  topic  we  can  not  dwell  in  this  connection,  nor  on 
the  temporal  prosperity  which  the  college  has  enjoyed  since  1836. 
In  that  year  the  Astronomical  Observatory — the  first  building  exclu- 
sively for  that  object  in  the  country — was  erected.  Since  then.  Law- 
rence Hall,  Kell<^g  Hall,  Jackson  Hall,  Alumni  Hall,  and  the  new 
Chapel,  have  been  erected,  and  expensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  other  buildings,  especially  in  the  Old  West 
College,  and  in  Griffin  Hall. 

If  our  limits  would  permit  we  should  be  glad  to  speak  of  the  addi- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  the  college  grounds,  to  the  libraries^ 
the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  productive  funds  of  the  college.  It  would  be  equally  pleasant  to 
show  the  honorable  position  the  college  has  taken  in  the  department 
of  Natural  History.  Williams  College  has  now  been  incorporated 
sixty-eight  years.  Tlie  present  year  completes  twenty-five  of  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Before  1636,  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  students  had  been  graduated,  nine  hundred  and  forty-eight  since. 
When  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Hopkins  commenced,  the  whole  number 
of  students  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  The  college  now  num- 
bers not  far  from  two  hundred  and  forty.  This  is  a  large  increase 
considering  the  close  proximity  of  Williams  to  similar  institutions. 

In  the  year  1858,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  New  York,  established  a  profes- 
sorship of  Christian  theology  in  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  Hopkins 
was  appointed  for  the  chair.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Jackson  that 
those  who  desired  to  study  theology  professionally  without  going 
through  the  full  course  prescribed  by  the  seminaries,  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  at  this  college.  It  is  intended  that  such  op- 
portunity shall  hereaftet  be  given. 

It  is  an  established  custom  for  Dr.  Hopkins  to  deliver  a  Valedictory 
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discourse  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  comroencetnent  to  the  candidates 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  No  part  of  his  ministerial  services  has 
attracted  more  public  attention  or  met  with  more  general  favor  than 
the  sermons  delivered  on  these  occasions. 

Dr.  Hopkins  is  extensively  known  as  an  author.  Among  his  pub- 
lications the  most  important  are  his  lectures  on  the  *^  JSvidenees  of 
Ckristianityy"  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  the 
winter  of  1 844,  and  which  have  already  become  a  text-book  in  some 
of  our  colleges.  In  1847,  twenty-two  of  his  discourses,  which  had 
previously  found  their  way  to  the  press,  were  republished  in  one  vol- 
ume. His  coarse  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  which  were 
delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  in  1860-1,  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Hopkins'  publications : — 

Agricultnral  Address  at  Stockbridg«,  1827. 

Oration—"  Mystery^"  1827. 

Review  of  the  Argument  fh)m  Nature  for  the  Divine  Existence,  1888. 

Human  IlappineM,  1834. 

Oration—*'  Originality,"  1885. 

Inatigaral  Di»conrae/l888." 

Address  at  Andover,  1837. 

Two  lectnres— »*  Taste  and  Morals,"  1887. 

Sermon  in  Coramcraorotion  of  Dr.  Griffin,  1887. 

Address  before  the  American  Education  Society,  1888. 

Election  Sermon.  Ma;y^,  1839. 

Address  before  American  Bible  Society,  1840. 

Address  at  South  Hodlcv,  (Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,)  1840. 
.    Address  at  Pittriflold,  (Medical  College.)  1840. 

Address  at  East  Hampton,  (Williston  Seminary,)  1841. 

Alumni  Address  at  williamstown^  1848. 
.  Sermon  before  the  Pastoral  Association,  Boston,  1848. 

Sermon  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  1844. 

Sermon  before  Massachusetts  Convention,  184*'S. 

Sermon  before  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1845, 

Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  (octavo  volume,)  1846. 

Temperance  Address,  (for  circulation  in  Massachusetts,)  1846. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Professor  Kellogg,  1846. 

Sermon  at  Plymouth,  December  22d.  1846. 

Sermon  before  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  1847. 

Sermon  at  Dedication  in  Pittsfield,  1850. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "Faith,  Philosophy,  and  Reason,'*  1350. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — **  Strength  and  Beauty;''  18.)1. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Receiving  and  Giving,"  1852. 

Address  before  the  Western  College  Society,  Boston,  1852. 

Sermon  Commemorative  of  Amos  Lawrence,  1858. 

Oration—"  The  Central  Principle,"  New  York,  December  22d,  1858. 

Discoune  before  the  Congregational  Library  Association,  1855. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon — "  Perfect  Love,"' 1856. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Self-denial,"  1836. 

Address  at  Missionary  Jubilee,  1856. 

Sermon—"  Science  and  Relijjlon,"  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1856. 

Baccalaureate  Sennon— "  Higher  and  Lower  Good,''  1857. 

Sermon—"  The  Promise  to  Abraham,"  Bangor,  Me.,  1857. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Eagles'  Wings,"  1858. 

Address  at  Havana,  K  Y.,  18 '8. 

The  Atonement  as  related  to  Sin,  and  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver— American  Theo- 
logical Review,  1859. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  The  Manifoldness  of  Man,"  1859. 

Religious  Teaching  and  Wonhip— «  Sennon  at  the  De<tieation  of  the  Colleg« 
Chapel,  1859. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon—"  Nothing  to  be  Loat,"  1860. 
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In  the  nnmerous  occasional  discourses  wbich  he  has  been  called  on 
to  prepare  and  publish,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  expressed  his  views  on  a 
great  variety  of  educational  topics,  specimen  of  which  we  give 
below. 

EDUCATION. 

Inaugmral  DUcourse,  1836. 

By  ednestioD,  I  meiia,  not  merely  formal  inatrnction,  but  any  vystem  of  ezctfe- 
ment  or  restraint  the  object  of  which  is  to  effect  some  definite  change  in  th« 
physioal,  inteltcctoui,  or  moral  character  of  man.  The  term,  I  know,  is  often 
used,  in  a  broader  lenae,  to  indode  every  thing  in  eztenial  nature,  and  in  the  cir- 
eanwtances  of  the  individual,  which  can  exert  an  influence  upon  him,  whether 
intended  to  exert  anch  influence  or  not.  That  there  are  ciroumstancea  in  local 
aitnation,  and  in  the  atmcture  of  aooiety,  the  influence  of  which  can  not  be 
avoided,  and  which  yet  often  control  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  young, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Climate,  the  form  of  government,  childhood  apent  in  the 
city  or  in  the  country,  in  luxury  or  in  poverty,  and  perhapa  more  than  all,  early 
and  caaual  impreaaiona  caught  from  first  aaaociatea,  operate  imperceptibly,  but  irre- 
aistibly,  in  modifying  and  giving  variety  to  character.  But  though  the  influence 
npun  the  mind  of  cauaea  beyond  our  oountrol,  may  be  an  intereating  anbject  of 
apeculation,  juat  aa  b  the  influence  of  gravity  on  matter,  and  though  theae  causes 
may  form  a  part  of  that  tutelage  under  which  in  the  providence  of  God  hia  crea- 
tnrea  are  put,  and  we  may,  if  we  pleaae,  call  it  the  education  of  circumatancea, 
yet  if  we  regard  the  common  oae  of  language,  or  if  we  would  define  a  practical 
acience,  we  muat  include  in  the  term  Education,  only  thoae  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  a  control,  and  which  we  can  and  do  bring  to  bear  upon  man 
with  the  intention  of  effecting  a  particular  end. 

But  whether  we  consider  education  aa  comprising  more  or  len,  or  whatever 
division  we  may  make  of  it,  the  general  principle  which  we  are  to  regard,  espec- 
ially in  its  second  part,  which  ia  positive  instruction,  la  now  settled  among  all 
thinking  men.  It  ia,  thAt  we  are  to  regard  the  mind,  not  as  a  piece  of  iron  to  be 
laid  upon  the  anvil  and  hammered  into  any  ahape,  nor  aa  a  block  of  marble  in 
which  we  are  to  find  the  atatue  by  removing  the  rubbiah,  nor  aa  a  receptacle  into 
wbich  knowledge  may  be  poured ;  but  aa  a  flame  that  ia  to  be  fed,  aa  an  active 
being  that  must  be  strengthened  to  think  and  to  feel — ^to  dare,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer. It  is  as  a  germ,  expanding,  under  the  influence  certainly  of  air  and  sunlight 
and  moisture,  but  yet  only  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  force  ;  and  external 
agency  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  elicits,  and  controls,  and  perfects  the  action 
of  thiit  force.  He  only  who  can  rightly  appreciate  the  force  of  this  principle,  and 
carry  it  out  into  all  Its  conaequencea,  in  the  apirit  of  the  maxim,  that  nature  ia  to 
be  conquered  only  by  obeying  her  lawa,  will  do  all  that  belongs  to  the  office  of  a 
teacher. 

BBLF-ZnUCATION. 

Inaugural  Discourse,  1836. 

We  hear  much  aaid  about  aelf-edueated  men,  and  a  broad  diatinction  ia  made 
between  them  and  othera ;  but  the  trutli  ia,  that  every  man  who  is  educated  at 
all,  is,  and  muat  be,  aelf-edncated.  There  are  no  more  two  methods  in  which  the 
mind  can  make  progreaa,  than  there  are  two  roethoda  in  which  plants  can  grow. 
One  seed  may  be  blown  by  the  winds,  and  cast  upon  the  southern,  or  perchance 
on  the  northern  side  of  some  distant  hill,  and  may  there  germinate,  and  take  rooL 
and  do  battle  alone  with  the  elements,  and  it  may  be  ao  favored  by  the  aoil  and 
climate  that  it  ahall  lift  itaelf  in  aurpaasing  atrength  and  beauty ;  another  may  be 
planted  carefully  in  a  good  aoil,  and  the  hand  of  tillage  may  be  applied  to  it,  yet 
muat  thia  also  draw  for  itself  nutriment  from  the  soil,  and  for  itself  withstand  the 
rush  of  the  tempest,  and  lift  its  head  on  high  only  as  it  strikes  its  roots  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  is  for  the  want  of  understanding  this  properly,  that  extravagant  expeo- 
tetions  are  entertained  of  instructors,  and  of  institutions ;  and  that  those  who  go  to 
college  sometimes  expect,  and  the  community  expect,  that  they  will  be  learned 
of  conrse-~«s  if  tiiey  could  be  inoculated  with  knowledge,  or  obtain  it  by  absorp- 
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tioD.  This  broftd  distinction  between  self-educated  men  and  others  has  done 
harm:  for  young  men  will  not  set  themselves  efficiently  at  work  until  they  feel 
that  there  is  an  all  Important  part  which  they  must  perfect  for  themselres,  and 
.which  no  one  can  do  for  them. 

OBIBF  EXCBLLBNCIBS  OF  A   TBACIIBR. 

Inaugural  Diseourtej  1836. 

And  I  here  mention,  that  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
it  is  that  constitutes  the  first  excellence  of  an  instructor.  It  is  not  his  amount  of 
knowledge,  nor  yet  his  fiicility  of  communication,  important  as  these  may  be ;  but 
it  is  his  power  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  and  to  induce  them 
to  labor.  For  this  purpose,  nothing  is  so  necessary  as  a  disinterested  devotion  to 
the  work,  and  a  certain  enthusiasm  which  may  act  by  sympathy  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  It  is  from  the  decay  of  this  that  courses  of  lectures  and  of  instmo- 
tion,  once  attractive,  often  cease  to  interest  When  a  teacher  has  advanced  so 
iar  beyond  bis  class,  or  has  become  so  familiar  with  his  subject,  as  to  feel  no  in- 
terest in  its  truths,  then,  however  well  he  may  understand  them,  and  however 
dearly  he  may  state  them,  he  is  not  all  that  a  teacher  ^ught  to  be.  He  who  car- 
ries the  torchlight  into  the  recesses  of  science,  and  shows  the  gems  tliat  are 
sparkling  there,  must  not  be  a  mere  hired  conductor,  who  is  to  bow  in  one  com- 
pany, and  bow  out  another,  and  show  what  is  to  be  seen  with  a  heartless  indiffer- 
ence *,  but  must  have  an  ever  living  fountain  of  emotion,  that  will  flow  afresh  aa 
he  contemplates  anew  the  works  of  God  and  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
duty.  This  is  no  more  impossible  in  regard  to  the  beauties  and  wonders  which 
sdenoe  discloses,  than  it  is  in  regard  to  the  more  obvious  appearances  of  nature, 
and  the  instructor  may  adopt  in  spirit  the  words  of  the  poet-— 

**  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  Rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  b^n  ; 
So  is  it  DOW  1  am  a  Man ; 
Bo  bo  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 
The  Child  is  Father  of  the  Man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  bo 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** 

It  is  such  on  one  alone  who  can  know  the  pleasure  of  carrying  forward  a  class 
^  ingenuous  youth,  and  watching  them  as  they^n  new  positrons,  and  take  in 
wider  views  till  the  whole  prospect  is  at  their  command.  And  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  he  has  a  class  of  an  opposite  character,  and  his  instructions  foil 
dead,  and  no  interest  is  excited,  it  is  he  alone  who  can  know  the  anxiety,  I  had 
almost  said  agony,  with  which,  as  the  prophet  of  old  upon  the  dead  body  of  the 
child,  he  onoe  and  again  as  it  were  pots  his  month  to  its  mouth,  and  his  eyes  to 
its  eyes,  and  stretches  himself  upon  the  class,  and  finds  no  life  come.  And  he 
alone  knows  how  cheerless  and  hopeless  and  slavish  is  the  dull  routine  of  his 
labors  after  that.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  few  modes  of  gaining  a  living  short 
of  actual  villainy,  which  a  man  of  sensibility  would  not  orefer  to  it 

rCMALX   EDUCATION. 

Address  at  Anniversary  of  Mount  Holyoks  Seminary, 

Important  as  female  education  is  now  admitted  to  be,  it  is  not  perhaps  surpris- 
ing that  it  did  not  receive  early  attention.  Men  attack  evils  as  they  find  them, 
without  first  investignting  seci^t  influences  and  remote  causes.  It  was  natural j 
for  instance,  that  intemperance  should  first  be  attacked  as  it  existed  in  the  intem- 
perate, before  it  was  traced  back  to  its  source  in  temperate  drinking.  And  so  it 
was  natural  that  mankind  should  first  attempt  to  control  the  waters  of  so«;iety  as 
they  found  them  flowing  on,  impetuous  and  turbid,  before  tracing  them  up  to 
,their  source  and  purifying  the  springs  from  which  they  flowed. 

This  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  beginning  and  is  still  made.  It  is  not 
even  yet  understood  how  true  it  is,  in  the  body  politic  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
body,  that  "  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,'*  that  if  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  be  enslaved,  or  oppressed,  or  degraded,  there  will  be  sown 
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iD<!irect1y  the  seeds  of  vioe,  of  debility,  and  of  uUimiit«  diwolatioD ;  and  espec- 
ially, that  if  those  who  hold  to  us  the  relations  of  wives,  and  mothers,  and  daugh- 
ters, and  sisters,  are  restricted,  or  cramped,  or  in  any  way  prevented  from 
receiving  that  expansion  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  affections  which  will  enable 
them  to  exert  an  elevating  and  a  purifying  infloenee  upon  man,  society  can  not 
reach  its  full  stature  and  perfection.  It  is  not  understooid  how  high  those  qualities 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  are,  which  are  needed  for  the  right  management 
of  the  young,  how  much  light  and  how  much  love  most  shine  around  the  openinff 
bud  of  early  childhood  that  it  may  expand  in  fair  proportions ;  it  is  not  understood 
how  early  the  ductile  material  of  character  begins  to  grow  rigid,  so  that  before  the 
age  of  eight,  or  even  of  six,  it  generally  assumes  lineamenlB  to  which  subsequent 
life  only  serves  to  give  greater  prominence.  In  forming  that  material,  man  can 
Dot  do  what  ought  to  be  done,  he  can  not  undo  what  toill  be  done  by  a  mother 
who  is  ignorant  or  weak,  or  selfish  or  unprincipled  ;  and  whatever  influence  he 
may  wish  to  exert,  will  be  fifir  more  efficient  if  he  has  the  cooperation  of  one  who 
can  enter  fully  into  all  his  views — just  as  the  oak  will  cast  a  shade  that  is  deeper 
and  more  refreshing  if  the  vine  that  adorns  it  mingles  its  leaves  with  those  of 
every  branch,  and  entwines  itself  to  the  topmost  bough. 

But  these  truths  are  beginning  to  be  understood  and  felt,  and  there  are  proba- 
bly nrore  persons  now  than  ever  beftire,  who  feel  that  if  we  are  ever  to  do  any 
thing  effectual  for  the  improvement  of  society,  the  proper  place  to  begin  nt  is  the 
beginning — that  the  influence  that  presides  over  the  cradle,  and  the  nursery,  and 
the  fii-eside,  must  be  a  right  influence. 

EDUCATION   IN   OONNBCTION  WITH   NATI7RK   AND  RBLIOION. 

Addrtu  ai  MUnonary  Jubilee^  1856. 

No  service  can  be  rendered  to  education  so  great  as  to  bring  it  into  a  closer 
and  more  vital  connection  with  religion,  and  through  that,  with  some  form  of 
great  and  heroic  action.  But  the  educating  power  of  an  institution  is  not  solely 
&om  what  that  institntion  is  at  any  given  moment — ^from  its  buildings,  its  appara- 
tnsj  its  libraries,  its  teachers ;  it  also  lies  much  in  the  influences  of  nature  and  of 
society  around  it ;  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  and  in  its  connection  with  great 
interests  and  events.  No  man  worth  educating,  ever  passed  through  this  Col- 
lege without  being  in  part  educated  by  these  great  mountains.  Greylock  is  an 
educator.  They  are  of  a  style  and  an  order  of  architecture  that  is  very  ancient, 
and,  though  they  cost  nothing,  are  worth  more  than  any  ever  devised  by  man. 
We  do  not  wish  to  educate  merely  the  intellect,  but  also  the  moral  nature ;  to  ■ 
control  the  associations  and  to  reach  the  springs  of  action.  Surely  there  must  be 
a  legitimate  use  of  association  in  education,  not  superstitious  or  idolatrous;  and 
we  wish  to  associate  literature  and  science  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in 
nature,  and  all  that  ia  pure  and  elevating  in  religion.  We  wish  to  link  in  minds 
of  the  highest  culture,  sentiments  of  veneration  and  honor  with  humble  prayer, 
and  with  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Oh,  sir,  if  this  could  but  be,  if  indo- 
lence and  vice  could  but  be  banished  from  this  College,  if  there  could  be  here 
two  hundred  and  twenty  young  men,  fully  receiving  the  influences  of  nature 
which  God  has  spread  around  them,  and  fully  yielding  themselves  to  the  power 
of  that  religion  which  he  has  revealed,  I  would  not  exchange  my  position  for  any 
one  upon  earth. 

ACADBMlEa. 

Dedication  of  Willitton  Seminary,  1841. 

If  this  institution  prepares  better  tencliers  for  the  common  schools,  they  will 
send  back  to  it  scholars  better  prepared,  and  it  may  be  able,  after  a  time,  to  relin- 
quish to  the  common  school  some  of  its  branches,  and  to  elevate  its  own  course. 
If,  again,  it-sends  scholars  to  college  better  fitted,  college,  to  fay  nothing  of  other 
and  indirect  benefits,  wilt  send  back  to  it  better  instructors,  and  may,  in  its  turn, 
be  able  to' relinquish  to  it  some  part  of  its  cimrse.  This  process  has,  indeed,  gone 
on  to  some  extent  within  my  remembrance,  but  it  needs  to  go  much  farther.  { 
lee  no  other  way  in  which  our  general  system  of  education  can  be  elevated.  We 
need,  and  must  have,  institutions  like  this,  which  shall  give  a  thorough  prepara- 
ton  for  college  in  the  Knglish  as  well  as  classical  department,  and  which  shall 
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not  only  be  thorough  aa  fiir  as  they  go,  but  shall  carry  tlie  student  much  forther 
than  he  now  gvies  in  them.  I  se«  no  difficulty  in  it,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  almost  all  that  is  now  studied  in  the  freshman  class  in  college,  especially  in 
hinguagea,  shall  be  required  for  admission,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
schoob  like  this.  This  would  relieve  the  colleges  from  the  heavy  load  they  are 
obligfd  to  drag  when  the  classes  are  poorly  prepared,  and  would  give  them  time, 
not  only  to  be  more  full  and  tlioruugh  in  tlieir  present  branohea  of  science,  but  to 
introduce  now  ones  as  the  wants  of  the  age  may  require. 

MKDICAL  BCIBNCB. 

Addmt  to  Medical  Cla—  at  PiiUfield^  1840. 

The  principal  of  life  (hen,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  medicine ; 
but  It  is  to  be  studied  as  manifested  in  this  wonderful  range  of  productions  only 
by  the  physician  ?  Certainly  not.  We  might  aa  well  say  that  no  one  should 
study  the  science  of  music  except  those  whose  business  it  is  to  repair  musical  in- 
struments. In  its  regular  manifestations  the  principle  of  life  presents  itself  as  omi 
of  the  great  principles  of  nature,  inviting  equally  with  gravitation,  or  light,  or 
magnetism,  or  electricity,  the  study  of  every  liberal  and  inquiring  mind.  This  I 
know  has  not  been  so  regarded,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  so  more  and  more.  It 
ought,  at  least,  to  enter  somewhat  largely  into  every  course  of  liberal  education, 
and  I  trust  that  in  one  college  at  least,  more  will  be  done  with  reference  to  it 
than  has  been  done. 

On  this  point  physicians  themselves  have  perhaps  been  in  fault,  or  at  least  have 
misjudged.  Tliey  have  been  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  domain  as  their  own, 
and  to  publish  books,  especially  on  human  physiology,  solely  for  the  use  of  the 
profession.  This,  however,  has  been  much  less  the  case  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  change  can  not  fiiil  Ut  be  advantageous  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  will  be  advantageous  to  the  public,  because,  by  giving  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  conditions  on  which 
the  principle  of  life  will  act  with  regularity,  much  disea^  will  be  prevented ;  and 
it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  profcsRion,  because  it  will  furnish  the  only  possible 
guard  against  the  prtrvalence  of  quackery,  which  is  found  to  deposit  its  eggs  and 
mature  its  growth  upon  ignorance  alone.  Nor  would  it  encroach  upon  the  proper 
province  or  science  of  the  physician,  if  the  whole  of  physiology  were  well  under- 
stood by  the  community ;  for  though  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  science  of  the  physician,  yet  if  it  were  like  gravitation,  and  never  irregular 
In  its  action,  there  would  be  no  physicians  or  science  of  medicine.  The  kws  of 
Fife  manifested  in  regular  action  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  body,  so  far 
at  U>ast  aa  is  necessary  to  preserve  health.  It  is  only  as  it  manifests  itself  in  dis- 
eased action,  that  the  principle  of  life  lies  at  the  foundation  of  medical  scionce. 
Diseased  action,  and  the  means  of  controlling  it — diseases  and  remedies— these 
are  the  appropaiate  aubjects  of  the  study  of  the  physician. 

As  a  prerequiaite  to  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  anatomy  and  physiology  are 
necessary ;  to  the  knowledge  of  remedies,  chemistry  and  botany.  No  physician 
can  be  fully  qualified  to  practice  his  profession  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  sciencea ;  and  the  field  of  observation  and  of  general  cultivation  to  the  mind 
which  they  open  ia  so  wide,  that  from  its  connection  with  them,  if  from  nothing 
else,  the  profession  of  medicine  would  be  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
profession. 

THBOLOOICAL   KOUCATION. 

Addr €99  before  Porter  Rhetorical  Society ^  Andoter,  1837. 

In  its  literal  signification,  and  in  its  highest  character,  the  Gospel  is  good  tidings ; 
and  it  ia  the  grand  business  of  those  who  preach  it,  to  commend  it  ns  worthy  of 
all  acceptation  to  them  that  are  lost.  Nothing  can  compensate  in  a  preacher  f«ir 
the  want  of  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  ruin  of  man,  and  that  the  Gospel  is  the 
all-sufficient  and  the  only  remedy ;  and  nothing  can  excuse  him  if  he  do  not  urge 
the  acceptance  of  thia  remedy  npon  hia  fellow-men  with  his  utmost  force  of  intel- 
lect and  energy  of  feeling.  His  appropriate  office  ia  to  preach  the  Crospel  of 
peace,  to  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  things,  to  stand  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
and  to  beseech  men  in  his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God. 
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Bat  thoogh  this  Is  the  chief,  it  is  not  the  only  relation  which  the  preacher  holds 
to  society,  for,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  not  only  reveals  to  as  the  aaure  depths  ftam 
which  it  comes,  bat  also  quickens  vegetation  into  life  and  spreads  a  mantle  of 
beauty  over  the  earth,  so  does  the  Gospel  of  Christ  not  only  reveal  our  relations 
to  Gtid  and  the  heaven  which  is  to  be  our  home,  but  it  is  spread  over  all  the  social 
rektions,  and  is  an  essentiid  element  in  the  prodoction  of  that  moral  verdura 
without  which  society  would  be  a  waste.  Where  the  Sun  of  Righteoosneai 
shines,  the  whole  soil  is  meliorated.  The  hemlock  and  the  night-shade  grow  less 
lankly,  the  natural  aflfections  expand  more  fully  and  shed  a  sweeter  fragrance, 
and  the  seed  sown  bears  fruit  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
The  system  which  the  preacher  advocates  is  therefore  not  isolated  and  arbitrary ; 
H  is  not  a  foreign  and  discordant  mass,  thrown  into  society  and  fitted  only  to  be  a 
source  of  terror  to  some,  of  ridicule  to  others,  and  a  curse  to  all ;  but  it  has  rela- 
tions to  the  works  of  God,  to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  man,  to  the 
secret  thoughti  and  hidden  structure  as  well  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  soul. 
It  is  only  in  the  atmorohere  of  a  pure  Christianity  that  social  man  can  attain  his 
true  stature.  In  this  he  moves  and  respires  freely ;  while  every  other  system  is 
like  an  atmosphere  more  or  less  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an 
atmosphere  more  or  leas  deprived  of  its  vital  principle,  and  lies  like  an  oppressive 
and  suffbcatinc  weight  upon  him.  As  well  then  may  the  natural  philosopher  rest 
satisfied  with  nts  knowledge  of  the  literal  atmosphere  as  the  breath  of  life,  and 
disregard  its  connection  with  vegetation,  and  its  use  in  evaporating  water  and 
reflecting  lig^ht  and  conveying  sound  and  facilitating  commerce,  as  mav  the  stu- 
dent of  Christianity  consider  it  simply  in  its  relation  to  another  world,  without 
regarding  its  connecti<m  with  the  works  of  God,  and  its  present  Influence  on  the 
well-bei]^  of  society. 

OBJCOTIONS  TO  COLLBGBS. 

Inaugural  Dwceicrss,  1836. 

And  first,  It  Is  objected  that  colleges  destroy  physical  vigor.  There  has,  no 
doubt,  been  ground  for  this  objection.  From  its  local  sitoation,  this  college  has 
probably  snfi&red  leas  in  this  way  than  some  others,  and  there  has  been  here, 
especially  of  late,  comparatively  little  failure  of  the  health.  Something  has  been 
done,  but  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  It  ought,  however,  no  more  to  bo 
expected  that  the  student  should  have  the  same  robustness  of  frame  and  muscular 
vigor  as  the  laboring  man,  than  that  the  laboring  man  should  have  the  same  intel- 
lectual cultivation  aa  the  student.  But  the  truth  is  that  stndenti,  in  common 
with  other  classes  of  the  community,  not  only  do  not  exercise  enough,  but  they 
live  in  the  constant  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  dietetics.  Some  have  used,  and 
still  use,  intoxicating  drinks ;  a  much  larger  number  use  tobacco ;  some  are  con- 
stantly eating  dried  fruits  and  various  kinds  of  confectionery ;  many  eat  too  much ; 
many  sit  up  late  under  the  excitement  of  novel  reading,  and  perhaps  for  study. 
Let  their  food  be  of  proper  quantity  and  ounlity,  let  them  avoid  poisonous  and 
narcotic  substances,  let  them  keep  regular  hours,  and  shun  the  predoroinence  of 
an  excited  or  polluted  imagination ;  and  they  will  find  that  there  is  an  elasticity 
in  the  human  frame  that  requires  exercise.  Nor  need  it  be  aimless  exercise. 
Let  them  saw  their  own  wood,  let  botany  and  mineralogy  lead  them  over  the 
hills,  let  them  cherish  a  love  of  fine  prospects,  let  them  cultivate  the  taste  and 
manly  spirit  that  have  originated  and  carried  forward  so  happily  in  this  college, 
the  horticultural  and  lan£cape  gardening  association ;  and  there  will  be  cheeks 
as  fresh,  and  limbs  as  agile,  and  animal  spirits  as  buoyant,  as  if  they  spent  three 
hours  a  day  in  a  worktop,  and,  (which  would  be  necessary  in  some  of  our  insti- 
tutions,) as  if  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  were  expended  to  enable  them  to  do  some- 
thing nseful.  It  has  been  a  fault,  which  I  trust  will  be  avoided  here,  that  this 
SDbjeot  haa  not  been  soflioiently  urged  upon  students  in  the  early  part  of  their 


Again ;  it  is  objeeted  that  collegea  are  not  practical.  Hiere  are  some  who 
oeero  to  be  slow  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  or 
mental  training,  aa  if  it  were  difierent  in  its  principle  from  a  military  drill,  in 
which  a  series  of  actions  is  performed,  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  future  battle.  It  b  true  Uie  discipline  must  be  such  as  will  fit  them 
for  the  oombat    We  must  not  put  bows  and  arrows  into  their  hands  when  they 
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will  have  to  use  the  cartridge-box  and  the  musket— but  diaoipliDe  there  must  be. 
We  are  indeed  tu  ounsult  utility,  but  it  must  be  in  its  higltest  and  broadest  sense 
— not  that  eager  utility  which  would  cut  down  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  sooner 
getting  its  fruit,  its  unripe  fruit ;  but  that  far-sighted  utility,  which  would  plough 
a  crop  under  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  the  soil,  and  which  would  look  forward  to 
the  coincidence  of  its  plans  with  the  high  purposes  of  God  in  the  oreatiotf  of  man. 
But  if  there  are  any  who  never  make  a  distinction  between  general  and  profes- 
sional education,  who  lovk  upon  man  solely  as  a  being  who  is  to  be  fitted  to  make 
money  in  some  particular  sphere,  and  not  as  one  who  has  fooulties  to  be  perfected, 
to  them  I  have  nothing  to  my. 

Again ;  it  is  objected  that  colleges  do  not  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
This  objection  probably  does  nut  always  aainme  a  definite  form  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  make  it  But  if  it  be  intended  that  improvementa  in  the  soieDoes  are 
not  ingraded,  as  they  are  made,  upon  the  scientific  courses,  or  that  new  sciences 
are  not  introduced  as  the  wants  of  the  public  demand ;  if  it  be  intended  that  there 
is  an  adherence  to  things  that  are  old  because  they  are  old — then,  however  mueh 
ground  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge  formerly,  and  especially  in  England, 
from  which  this  complaint  is  mostly  imported,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  it  now.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  our  older  graduates  that  chemistry,  and 
geology,  and  mineralogy,  and  botany,  and  politicfd  economy,  were  either  not 
taught  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  in  the  college  course.  These  have  been  intro- 
duced as  fast  as  the  sciences  have  become  so  mature  as  to  furnish  good  text- 
books ;  and  now  if  the  public  will  furnish  us  the  means,  we  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce more  of  modern  hinguages,  and  something  on  constitutional  law,  which  we 
intend  to  introduce,  and  perspective,  and  civil  engineering. 

Again  ;  it  is  objected  to  colleges  that  they  are  aristocratic.  Besides  those  who 
form  no  theory  of  society,  there  are  two  classes  who  would  be  thought  to  aim  at 
the  perfection  and  perpetuity  of  republican  institutk>ns,  but  their  methods  are 
directly  opposite.  The  one  can  conceive  of  no  improvement  except  by  leveling 
every  thing  down — and  probably  there  always  will  exist  in  every  community  a 
sediment  of  snch  people,  whose  uneasy  malignity,  manifesting  ItatHf  in  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  republicanism,  nothing  but  a  return  of  society  to  a  savage  state 
could  satisfy.  The  other  class  do  wluit  they  can  to  level  np.  And  if  there  be 
one  of  these  who  imagines  that  colleges  are  not  cooperating  with  him,  it  is  because 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facta.  Must  men  be  told  at  this  day  tliat  the  difia- 
sion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  safety  of  republican  institutions  7  Or  are  they  igno- 
rant that  without  higher  seminaries  the  lower  oan  never  be  sustained  in  any 
efficiency  7  Or  that  if  there  were  not  some  institutions  like  colleges,  to  make 
education  cheap,  we  should  soon  have  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment as  well  as  of  wealth  ?  On  this  subject  there  is  a  mistake  In  regard  to  two 
points.  One  respects  the  class  of  persons  who  go  to  college.  While  a  portion 
of  these  are  sons  of  wealthy  men,  the  great  mass  are  the  sons  of  clergymen,  and 
famiers,  and  tradesmen,  who  feel  that  an  education  is  the  best  patrimony  they 
can  bestow  upon  their  children,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  them  even  tltat, 
unless  they  aissist  themselves  in  part  by  teaching.  The  most  of  those  therefore 
who  graduate  at  our  colleges  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  either  be- 
fore or  after  graduating,  in  teaching,  and  thus  diffusing  the  blessings  of  general 
education.  The  other  point  on  which  there  is  a  mistake,  respects  the  real  extent 
to  which  the  cost  of  education  is  diminished.  At  this  college  a  young  man  re- 
ceives instruction,  and  has  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and  library,  and  apparatus, 
and  cabinet,  and  pays  the  college  but  about  thirty-three  dollars  a  year.  The 
whole  necessary  expense  per  annum  is  less  than  one  hundred  dollars ;  a  sum 
quite  insufficient  to  maintain  a  boy  in  a  common  fiimily  school.  Tn  addition  to 
this,  we  have  funds  bestowed  by  benevolent  individuals,  which  enable  us  to  ap- 
propriate something  to  meet  the  bills  of  those  who  promise  to  be  nsefbl  but  are 
not  able  to  pay  so  much.  Still  the  whole  expense  is  greater  than  is  desirable,  and 
if  our  funds  would  permit  it  we  would  gladly  make  it  less.  It  thus  that  the  poor 
man  who  has  no  farm  to  give  his  son,  can  give  him  an  education,  which,  if  he  is 
a  suitable  person  to  be  educated,  is  better.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  start  fairly  in* 
the  race  of  competition  with  the  sons  of  the  wealthy.  In  a  class  in  college,  each 
is  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  rest,  and  must  stand  on  his  own  merits ;  and  if 
the  son  of  the  rich  should  happen  to  have  the  advantage  in  previoos  training,  he 
may  yet  find  that  he  will  have  am  much  as  he  will  care  to  do  to  maintain  it  in  the 
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6eM  of  open  oompetitioii ;  and  often  when  he  does  his  beet,  much  more  if  he  be- 
«oiDe  vain  or  frivolous  or  self-indnlgent,  will  he  find  himself  left  behind  by  the 
tftern  efibrts  of  those  who  feel  that  they  most  depend  on  themselves  alone. 
Surely  he  who  would  tax  and  cripple  ooUeges,  would  tax  and  depress  general 
odocation,  and  keep  down  the  people. 
The  last  olijeolion  against  colleges  which  I  shall  notice,  comes  from  another 

rter,  and  is,  that  they  do  not  teach  manners^  And  it  most  be  confessed  that 
is  not  one  of  those  thinos  for  which  we  give  a  diploma.  Good  manners  cer- 
tainly ought  to  exist  and  to  be  acquired  in  colleges,  and  more  ought  to  be  done 
on  this  point  than  is  done.  Still  .there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  every  sensible  man.  In  the  first  plaoe,  manners  can  not  be  taught 
1^  direct  inculcation ;  they  must  mainly  depend  on  parcnta  and  on  associatea 
during  the  earlier  years  of  life.  Again,  many  of  those  who  come  to  college  are 
.of  such  an  age  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  remodel  their  mauners  entirely  under 
the  most  iavorable  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  power,  which 
indeed  some  never  had,  of  peroeiving  the  difierence  between  the  easy  iotercourso 
of  flood  fellowship  which  is  consistent  with  self-respect  and  respect  toward  others, 
and  a  coarse  familiarity  which  is  consistent  with  neither.  There  is  further  a  sen- 
timent often  prevalent  among  young  men,  than  which  no  mistake  could  bo 
I^Nater,  thai  manners  are  of  little  importance,  and  that  to  be  slovenly  and  slouch- 
ing, and  perhaps  well  nigh  disrespectful^  is  a  mark  of  independence.  But  after 
all,  college  is  not,  in  some  respects,  a  bad  plaoe  to  wear  dT  rusticity  and  break 
down  timidity.  And  if  those  who  make  the  compUint  could  see  the  transforma- 
tion and  improvement  which  really  take  place  in  many,  I  may  say  in  most 
instanees,  in  a  college  coarse,  they  would  perhaps  wonder  that  so  much  is  aocom* 
plished,  rather  than  complain  that  there  is  so  little.  Still,  when  a  young  man 
tfomes  with  a  frame  of  granite  rough  from  the  mountains,  or  as  rough  as  if  ho 
oame  from  them,  and  hn  seen  perhaps  nothinff  of  polite  society,  and  knows  noth- 
tnff  of  polite  literature,  it  can  not  be  expectcA  that  he  should  learn  during  his 
eoTlege  course  the  manners  of  the  drawhig-room,  or  the  arbitrary  forms  of  Bish> 
ionaUe  etiquette.  If  he  ahall  possess,  as  perhapa  such  men  oftenest  do,  that 
higher  form  of  politeness  which  consists  in  respecting  the  feelings  of  others  and 
consulting  their  happiness,  and  we  can  send  'him  into  the  world  with  a  sound 
head  and  a  warm  heart  to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  world,  we  shall  be  satiafied. 
and  the  world  ought  to  be  thankful.  Such  men  often  become  the  pillars  of 
•ooiety. 

mOTIONS  OF  TASTB  MOOincn  MY  OVK  views  OP  OO0. 

Lecture — Connection  between  Taete  and  Morale, 
And  if  the  emotions  of  taste  are  thus  modified  by  our  views  of  man,  how  much 
more  must  they  be  by  those  respecting  God !  How  must  a  blank  atheism  hang 
the  heavens  in  sackcloth,  and  cover  the  earth  with  a  pall,  and  turn  the  mute 
promisings  of  nature  into  a  mockery,  and  make  of  her  mighty  fhbric  one  great 
charnel-house  of  death  without  tlie  hope  of  a  resurrection  !  On  the  other  £ind, 
how  must  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  and  of  the  universe  be  hightened, 
the  moment  we  perceive  them  in  their  connection  with  God  !  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  hear  those,  who  emerge  fW>m  that  practical  atheism  in  which 
most  men  live,  speak  of  the  new  perceptions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  with  which 
they  look  upon  the  works  of  nature. 

All  our  iiTrestigations  into  nature  show  that  man  has  no  faculties  to  which  thera 
are  not  corresponding  and  adequate  objects.  As  infinite  as  he  is  in  reason,  yet 
the  works  of  God  are  not  exhausted  by  the  operations  of  that  reason :  no  intellectual 
Alexander  ever  sat  down  and  wept  for  the  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.  As 
vast  as  is  his  imagination,  the  revelations  of  astronomy,  as  sober  fiicts,  go  beyond 
any  thing  that  the  imagination  had  conceived.  And  is  it  so,  that,  in  the  r^on 
of  taste  done,  the  (kcnlties  of  man  have  no  adequate  object  T  But  it  is  only  when 
nature,  like  the  Bible,  b  seen  to  be  full  of  God,  that  she  is  clothed  with  her  true 
sublimity.  It  is  only  when  '*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firm- 
ament showeth  his  handy  work."  that  they  correspond  to  the  highest  conceptions 
either  of  the  taste  or  of  the  intellect  9[an  rests  in  the  Infinite  alone,  and  the 
nniverse  without  a  God  is  not  in  harmony  with  his  constitution,  even  when  he  ia 
considered  as  endowed  with  taste  only.  But  if  our  views  on  moral  subjects  thus 
modify  the  emotions  of  taste,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  those  emotions  react  upon 
our  moral  views,  tending  to  elevate  and  poriiy  them. 
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NOTK 

OCMBALOOY  OF   TBB   HOPKIIVI  FAMILY. 

The  name  of  Hopkiiu  is  of  Puritan  origin.  Stephen  Hopkins  came  to  Fly- 
mooth,  Mass.,  in  the  Mayflower.  Edward  Hopkins  arrired  in  Boston  in  1637. 
The  following  outline  is  supposed  to  be  correct 

I.  John  Hopkins,  an  ancestor  of  the  president  and  a  kinsman  of  the  two  just 
named,  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1634,  and  remored  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  with 
lilr.  Darenport  and  others,  in  1636. 

n.  Stephen  Hopkins,  only  son  of  John,  resided  at  Hartford. 

III.  John  Hopkins,  eldest  son  of  Stephen  of  Hartford,  settied  in  Waterbnry, 
Conn. 

IV.  Timothy  Hopkins,  the  fourth  son  of  John  of  Waterbury,  married  Mary 
Judd  of  that  place.  Their  children  were,  Samuel,  (the  Divine,)  Timothy,  Hnl- 
dah,  Hannah,  Sarah,  James,  Daniel,  Mary,  and  Mark.  Samuel,  the  first  named, 
graduated  at  Tale  in  1741,  and  was  the  first  minister  who  settled  in  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.    He  afterwards  published  a  system  of  divinity. 

Y.  Mark  Hopkins,  the  youngest  brother  of  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Waterbnry, 
Conn.,  Sept  18, 1739,  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1758,  and  was  the  firrt  law- 
yer who  settled  in  Great  Harrington ;  and  eariy  cose  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. In  1765  he  married  Electa  Sargeant,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Sargeant,  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Stockbridge.  In  the  revolutionary 
war  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  patriot  He  entered  the  army  as  a  coloneL 
He  was  taken  sick  at  White  Plains,  N.  T.,  where  be  died,  October  36th,  1776,  in 
consequence  of  exposure  during  his  removal  to  a  place  of  supposed  safety,  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  memorable  battle  of  that  place,  at  the  early  age  of  37. 

VI.  Archibald  Hopkins,  the  eldest  son  of  Cd.  Mark  Hopkins,  settled  as  a 
farmer  in  Stockbridge,  and  died  in  1839,  aged  73. 

Vn.  Mark  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams'  College,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ar- 
chibald Hopkins.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage,  was  Mary  Curtis,  a  native 
of  Stockbridge,  and  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  and  excellence  of  character. 
She  is  still  living,  [1861.]  She  was  present  at  the  firrt  Commencement  in  Wil- 
liams College,  in  1795,  when  four  young  men — ^three  from  Stockbridge  and  one 
from  Lenox— received  the  first  academic  honors  of  the  college.  Electa  Sargeant, 
the  grandmother  of  President  Hopkins,  was  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  Mis- 
sionary Sargeant,  and  a  niece  of  Ephraim  Williams,  the  founder  of  Willianis 
College.  Sargeant,  the  misskmary,  married  a  half  sister  of  Ephraim  Williams ; 
so  that  President  Hopkins  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  firat  Williams  family  that 
settled  in  Berkahire  county. 


XVn.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BADEN. 


II.    UCONDAKT    fOHOOLI. 

The  classical  schools  (Gelehrtm9ehulen\  also  called  iDtermediate  or 
Secondary  Schools,  as  standing  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
vniTersitj,  are  "  to  follow  their  general  object  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectnal  training  of  youth,  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  directions 
as  will  thoroughly  prepare  their  pupils  for  learned  vocations,  and  more 
immediately  for  the  uniTersity."  They  are  all  state  institutions.  They 
are  dependent  upon  ancient  endowments,  and,  as  these  are  not  usually 
sufficient,  upon  State  appropriations  in  aid.  The  parishes  contribute 
only  to  the  higher  burgher  schools,  not  to  the  classical  schools  proper. 
Private  schools  of  this  grade  may  be  erected  by  the  consent  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  must  be  under  their  supervinon ;  but  there  are  no  such 
of  any  importance,  except  perhaps  the  Bender  Institute,  at  Wertheim, 
which  is  not  exclusively,  and  indeed  not  principally  to  be  ranked  as  a 
classical  school  Each  classical  school  has  its  treasury,  into  which  are 
paid  the  revenue  of  its  endowment,  the  state  appropriation  and  the  tui- 
tion fee.  This  treasury  is  managed  by  a  cashier  or  accountant,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  two  High  Church-Councils,  and  under  the  immediate^ 
oversight  of  an  administrative  council,  consisting  of  a  High  Church- 
Councilor,  as  president,  (who  is  commonly  an  official),  the  director  and 
a  teacher  of  the  institution,  and  two  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The 
amount  of  the  tuition  fee  is  (within  certain  regulated  limits)  fixed  for 
each  institution,  by  the  superior  council  of  studies  (Obentudienrath) ; 
and  is,  in  the  three  lower  classes,  irom  12  to  20  florins,  in  the  three  upper 
from  20  to  80  florins.  Each  pupil  also  pays  at  entrance  a  fee  of  1  florin 
21  kreuzers  to  the  library  of  the  institution,  and  at  entering  the  highest 
class,  may,  if  the  institution  needs  it,  be  taxed  firom  2  florins  42  kreuzere 
to  6  florins  24  kreuzers  for  the  collection  of  mathematical  and  physical 
apparatus. 

All  the  classical  schools  have  a  confessional  or  denominational  designa* 
tion,  according  to  that  of  their  endowment  The  teachers  belong  to 
this  confession,  the  funds  are  under  the  authority  of  its  High  Church- 
Council,  and  the  religious  instruction  is  of  its  principles.  Thus,  the 
lycea  of  Constance,  Freiburg  and  Rastatt,  are  catholic ;  those  of  Carls- 
rube  and  Wertheim,  evangelical ;  those  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
mixed.  In  the  mixed  institutions,  the  direction  changes  either,  as  at 
Heidelberg,  every  two  years,  between  a  catholic  and  a  protestant  direc- 
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tor,  or,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  at  Mannheim,  an  eyangelical  and  a 
catholic  director,  alternately,  is  appointed  for  life.  Those  in  the  confea- 
Monal  minority  at  all  these  schools  receive  their  regalar  religious  instruc- 
tion from  clergymen  of  their  o#n  confession,  either  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  clergy. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  direc- 
tor, who  is  usually  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  instructors  in  classical  phi- 
lology. With  him  is  associated  the  conferenoe  of  teachers,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  teachers  of  the  institution.  This  body  has  charge  of  the 
periodical  examination  of  the  pupils,  the  distribution  of  rewards,  the  I 

consideration  of  dismissals  of  pupils,  the  arrangements  for  public  exam- 
inations, dismissions  to  the  university,  outlines  and  details  of  plans  of 
atudy,  proposals  for  suf^lies,  &e.    All  other  duties  of  management  be*  ' 

long  to  the  director  alone,  e^ecially  all  correspondence  with  the  higher 
authorities.    There  is  also  in  each  institution  an  *^  Ephorus  f  *  an  officer  | 

with  very  indefinite  and  general  authority.  This  officer  is  a  higher  pub* 
lie  official  or  instructor  in  the  uniyersity.  He  is  **  together  with  the 
teachers  to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  lawful  order  and  the  moral  ' 

condition  of  the  school,  and  to  labor  for  the  same  with  all  his  ability  and 
influence."    They  are  sometimes  to  attend  the  Teachers'  Ckmferences.  I 

There  are  no  district  authorities  lor  the  classical  schools.  The  central 
authority  is  the  High  Council  of  Studies.  This  body  has  charge  of 
watching  over  the  folfiUment  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  rektive  to  the 
classical  and  higher  burgher  8cho<^  approving  phms  of  study,  examin- 
ing schools,  receiving  teachers  into  office,  official  police  authority  over  the 
teachers  personally,  and  propositions  for  the  appointment,  promotion  and 
dismiasal  of  teachers  of  those  classes  of  schools.  They  have  not  the 
management  or  oversight  of  funds,  which  is  reserved  to  the  two  High 
Church-Councils.  They  consist  of  a  speoially  appointed  member  of  the 
ministry  of  the  interior,  as  chairman,  two  clerical  councilors,  one  from 
each  of  the  High  Church-Councils,  and  two  practical  educators,  one  of 
each  confession.  So  fiir  as  concerns  the  two  ecclesiastical  councilors, 
the  influence  of  the  High  Council  of  Studies,  through  them  was  decidedly 
eatht^ic  in  tendency ;  for  the  protestant  philological  High  Councilor  <rf 
Studies  was  at  first  the  director  of  the  lycenm  at  Carlsruhe ;  an  officer 
who  on  account  of  his  numerous  other  employments  could  give  but  a 
small  portion  of  his  time  and  efforts  to  the  business  of  the  council,  while 
the  catholic  philological  councilor  had  no  other  occupation ;  and  for  some 
years  this  protestant  councilorship  has  not  even  been  filled.  This  High 
Council  of  Studies  is  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  The  church 
authorities  proper— the  evangelical  High  Church^Council  and  the  Arch- 
bishop's  Ordinary  ({^nfifloruiQ,  designate  and  approve  the  roligious  text- 
books. Teachers  of  roligion  can  be  appointed  only  on  their  approval, 
and  they  name  a  commissary  to  attend  to  the  religious  instructions  at 
every  examination.  These  commissaries  can  however  give  no  directions ; 
they  merely  roport  their  observations  to  their  immediate  superiors,  who 
then  communicate  with  the  High  Council  of  Studies. 
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The  total  attendance  at  aH  the  lycea  was,  in  the  school-years  1855-6, 
S,068 ;  of  whom  886  were  oTangelical,  1,144  catholic,  and  78  Jews.  The 
total  attendance  at  all  the  gymnasia  was  777,  of  whom  161  were  evan- 
geltcal,  589  catholic,  27  Jews.  Total  at  the  Pedagogia,  861 ;  of  whom 
882  were  evangelical,  29  catholic,  10  Jews.  Total  of  pupils  at  all  the 
dassical  schools,  8,191 ;  of  whom  1,819  were  erangelical,  1,762  catholic, 
110  Jews.  About  two  and  a  half  to  the  thousand  inhabitants  are  in  the 
classical  schools ;  the  rate  being  among  the  cathotics  about  two,  among 
the  protestants  about  three,  and  among  the  Jews  about  10  to  the  thou- 
aand.  In  the  two  latter  years'  classes  of  the  lycea,  were  292  pupils.  In 
the  autumn  of  1855,  were  dismissed  to  the  uniyersity  from  the  lycea, 
141  pupUs,  50  intending  to  study  catholic  theology,  15  evangelical 
theology,  12  philology,  24  Jurisprudence,  18  financial  science,  21  medi* 
dne,  and  the  other  6  other  vocations.  The  tendency  to  a  university 
eourse  has  become  much  lessened  in  Baden,  in  part  from  the  success  of 
the  polytechnic  school  and  the  influence  of  its  graduates,  in  part  from 
the  discouraging  prospects  for  aspirants  to  office  in  church  and  state,  and 
in  part  from  the  great  number  of  candidates  of  dder  standing  yet  forth- 
eoming,  for  juridical  and  financial  posts.  Only  the  number  of  students 
ef  catholic  theology  has  increased  within  a  few  years ;  but  neither  in  the 
cathc^c  nor  the  protestant  connections  is  there  a  sufficient  number  to 
lomish  all  that  are  needed. 

Classical  schools  whose  course  is  full  up  to  the  point  of  entrance  into 
the  univeisity,  are  called  lycea ;  their  course  is  of  nine  years,  being  from 
the  10th  to  the  19th,  and  is  in  six  classes,  of  which  the  three  upper  are 
of  two  yean  each.  A  school  omitting  the  one  or  two  upper  years  of  the 
lyoeum  course  is  called  a  gymnasium.  Of  these,  there  are  four  catholic, 
in  Donaueschingen,  Offenburg^  Bruchsal  and  Tauberbischofsheim ;  and 
one  evangelical  at  Lahr.  A  school  omitting  these,  and  also  the  seoond 
highest  two-years'  class  of  the  lyceum,  is  called  a  PsBdagogium.  Of 
these,  there  are  three,  all  protestant— in  Ldnrach,  Durlach  and  Pforzheim. 
There  are  Latin  schools  in  most  of  the  more  important  towns;  but  these 
are  modified  into  higher  bui^her  schools,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
below.  There  are  preparatory  schools  for  the  classical  schools,  only  at 
Carlsruhe  and  at  Lahr;  differing  in  this,  that  at  Carlsruhe,  the  chil« 
dren  are  taught  from  the  first  beginning  of  the  school  age  up  to  their 
entrance  into  the  lyceum,  while  at  Lahr  is  merely  given  a  year's  pre- 
paratory instruction  to  those  who  have  not  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  gymnasium.  The  preparatory  school  at  Carlsruhe,  is  also  an  elemen- 
tary school  for  boys,  who  are  afterwards  to  be  sent  to  the  lyceum.  There 
are  here  and  there  combinations  of  the  gymnasium  or  pedagogium  with 
the  higher  burgher  school ;  the  two  lowest  classes  being  the  same,  the 
pupils  for  the  latter  institution  thus  learning  the  rudimenta  of  Latin. 
The  distinction  begins  only  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  which  still 
however  recite  some  studies  in  common,  as,  for  instance,  religion.  But  in 
these  classes  the  pupils  of  the  psddagogium  or  gymnasium  begin  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  classical  languages  by  themselves,  while  those  of 
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the  bargher  school  reoeiTe  also  hj  themselTes  iDstructioQ  In  modern 
langaages  and  in  real  studies.  The  total  number  of  teachers  In  all  tbe 
seren  lycea,  is  108 :  of  whom  only  82  bestow  their  whole  or  ppncifMd 
labor  upon  the  Ijcea ;  the  remaining  26  are  teachers  of  religion,  drawiog, 
music  and  gymnastics,  who  devote  only  a  part  of  their  labor  to  the  lycea, 
having  other  occupations.  In  the  gymnasia  there  are  86  teachers  belong- 
ing to  those  schools  exclusively ;  and  in  the  pndagogia  16.  The  total  of 
teachers  exclusively  employed  in  the  classical  schools  is  therefore  184. 

The  state  appropriation  to  the  classical  school  system  is,  by  the  last 
budget,  50,688  florins.  Of  this  is  given  to  the  High  Council  of  Studies, 
6,800  florins ;  to  individual  institutions,  87,288  florins ;  general  improve- 
ments, 8,000  florins.  Of  the  seven  lycea,  the  catholic  ones  receive :  Ckm- 
stance,  2,450  florins;  Rastatt,  2,017  florins;  Freiburg,  5,800  florins;  of 
the  protestant  ones,  Carlsruhe,  10,848  florins;  Wertheim,  8,400  florins; 
and  of  the  mixed  ones,  Mannheim,  6,061  florins;  Heidelberg,  2,482 
florins.  The  catholic  school  fund  receives  a  ihrther  sum  of  750  florins 
for  that  at  Heidelberg. 

Exemptions  irom  the  tuition  fee  are  granted  by  the  High  Council  of 
Studies,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Teachers'  Conferences,  and  the  ooun- 
cils  of  management  The  general  rule  is,  that  about  one-tenth  of  the 
tuition  fee  shall  be  remitted.  But  this  rule  is  of  course  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  not  stringently  adhered  to.  Institutions  having  liberal  funds 
are  more  liberal  in  their  remission.  There  are  very  many  stipends  in 
money.  The  state,  as  successor  of  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, gives  annually  18,000  florins  to  pupils  in  the  classical  schools  who 
are  preparing  to  study  catholic  theology ;  and  there  are  besides  many 
important  endowments  for  such  stipends,  belonging  to  individual  institu* 
tions,  and  having  their  own  individual  statutes.  Where  such  statutes  do 
not  provide  otherwise,  the  High  Church-Councils  present  to  these  stipends, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Teachers'  Conferences.  Full  reports  are  made 
annually  on  the  special  stipendiary  funds  of  the  lyceums  at  Carlsruhe 
and  Heidelberg,  in  the  programmes,  by  their  directors. 

To  enter  the  lowest  class  of  a  classical  school  are  required :  '*1.  Facil* 
ity  in  reading  GermaUf'both  in  Gennan  and  in  Roman  letter.  2.  Ability 
to  write  dictated  sentences  correctly,  in  German  and  Roman  hand.  3. 
Knowledge  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  indeflntte  num* 
bers."  Those  entering  must  be  *^not  less  than  ten  years  old,  and  not 
more  than  eleven;  so  that  their  entrance  into  the  university  shall  not  be 
before  their  18th  year."  This  provisiod  of  the  law  is  frequently  violated 
in  both  directions.  Promotions  take  place  only  in  the  autumn,  at  which 
time  those  capable  of  it,  are  advanced  into  the  next  higher  class.  The 
pupil  must  remain  in  each  of  the  three* lower  classes  a  year;  in  each  of 
the  three  higher  two  years;  the  whole  course  covering  nine  years. 
There  is  a  general  plan  of  studies,  which  is  however  here  and  there 
subjected  to  some  modifications.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
obligatory  studiea 
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Tavlm    ■nowiwo  thb  noMMa  of  hours  pbr  wbkk  dbvotbd  to  tub  bbvbral 
rruoics  in  bach  class  in  thb  classical  schools. 

Clam;  I.  IL  III.  IV.  V.  Via.  VIb. 

Tean;  1  1  1  S  S            1            1 

Religion, 2  2  2  2  2          3          2 

Gepman, 3  3  3  2  2  —  — 

Rhet  and  Grerm.  Lit  history,  —  —  —  —  —          4          3 

Latin, 10  10  10  8  8          7          7 

Greek, —  —  —  4  6          4          4 

FVench, _  ..  4  4  3          8          2 

Arithmetic, 4  4  3  —  —  —  — 

Pure  Mathematics, —  —  —  3  4          2  — 

Applied  Math,  and  Physios,..  —  —  —  —  —  —          4 

Nat  Hist  and  Nat  Scienoe,  —  —  —  2  2  —  — 

Geography, 2  2  3  —  —  —  —  ' 

History, _  —  —  3  2          3          3 

Philoiophyof  Propadentics,..  —  —  —  —  —          8          3 

Calligraphy, 3  3  2  —  —  —  — 

Total, 24        24        26        28        28        27        28 

Hebrew,  for  Theologians,...  —        —        —        --  2  2  2 

Sum  total, 30        20        30 

To  these  add,  as  obligatory  studies  for  the  four  lower  classes,  draw- 
ing; for  all  classes,  singing  and  gymnastics.  Tn  these  departments, 
other  divisions  are  to  some  extent  made,  than  those  in  the  others.  It  is 
easier  to  obtain  an  excuse  from  studying  them ;  and  they  are  variously 
managed  at  different  institutions.  There  are  also  studied,  as  optional 
studies  in  the  highest  class,  English;  and  in  the  Freiburg  lyceum,  Italian 
also.  In  some  places,  as  at  Rastatt,  instruction  is  also  (^ven  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  connection  with  the  school  Variations  are  sometimes 
made  from  the  general  plan  of  studies,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
superior  authorities.  Thus,  at  Mannheim,  five  hours  a  week  has  for 
some  years  been  devoted  to  Greek  in  both  sections  of  Class  VL  (Even 
this  number  seems  to  us  insuflScient — Bd,  Eneyclopedifi,) 

Religious  instruction  is  generally  given  by  a  professor  or  teacher  in  the 
institution,  who  has  studied  theology ;  and  in  some  schools,  to  the  high- 
est dass,  by  the  director.  Where  this  method  can  not  be  followed,  or 
not  entirely  so,  or  where  one  confession  has  no  teacher  in  the  institution 
theologically  trained,  the  clergy  of  the  town  have  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  a  case  most  frequent  with  protestant  pupils  in  catholic  institutions. 
In  Carlsruhe,  a  separate  benefice  has  been  endowed  by  the  catholics,  for 
the  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of  the  catholic  pupils  in  the 
lyceum  and  polytechnic  school.  Up  to  the  fourth  class  inclusive,  the 
same  books  are  used  with  those  in  the  common  schools.  During  the 
two  years  of  the  fifth  class,  an  introduction  is  given  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tureSi  church  history,  religious  belief,  and  ethics ;  and  in  the  highest 
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class,  the  Greek  Testament  is  read.  These  arrangements  of  the  law  how- 
ever mostly  vary,  by  permission  of  the  school  and  church  authorities 
so  that  the  material  for  the  two  years  of  the  fifth  class  is  often  extended 
oyer  the  four  years  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  some  parts  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  being  read.  One  single  manual  is 
promised  in  this  department,  but  no  one  has  yet  been  agreed  on.  In 
some  of  the  catholic  institutions,  Dr.  Joseph  Beckys  and  Conrad  Martinis 
manuals  are  used ;  in  the  protestant  ones,  those  of  Petri  and  of  Hagen- 
bach.  The  matter  to  be  memorized  is  in  the  four  lower  classes  the  same 
as  in  the  common  schools;  for  the  upper  classes,  none  is  prescribed. 
There  are  no  general  proscriptions  for  attendance  on  church  catechisings 
by  pupils  of  classical  schools.  They  sometimes  attend  the  instruction 
for  confirmation,  confession  or  communion  together  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  parish,  and  sometimes  by  themselTe&  This  last  is  particu- 
larly the  case,  where  there  is  a  special  endowment  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gious instruction  of  an  institution ;  but  the  pupils  are  not  excused  flt>m 
the  regular  religious  exercises  of  the  school  during  this  instruction. 
There  is  in  some  places  an  express  divine  service  in  the  school,  for  catho- 
lic pupils ;  in  other  cases,  they  attend  at  the  parish  place  of  worship, 
under  the  oversight  of  their  teachers.  This  latter  arrangement  is  used 
in  some  evangelical  churches  in  a  manner  that  makes  profitable  religious 
instruction  quite  out  of  the  question.  For  when  the  pupils  are  made  to 
sit  all  together  in  one  particular  place  in  the  church,  and  none  of  the 
teachers  are  visible,  except  that  one  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  in  charge, 
the  plan  can  seem  to  them  nothing  else  than  an  ill-founded  constraint  to 
something  which,  even  the  very  teachers  who  constrain  them  value  but 
little.  A  partaking  of  the  communion  together  is  usual  in  catholic  insti- 
tutions. It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  most  of  the  catholic  institutions 
to  close  the  school-year  with  a  divine  service ;  and  the  same  has  been 
done  for  the  catholic  children  in  mixed  schools.  For  the  last  two  years 
it  has  been  the  practice  at  the  mixed  institution  at  Heidelberg,  and  for  a 
year  at  that  at  Mannheim,  to  have  such  a  concluding  exercise  for  the 
protestant  pupils  also.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  custom  at  Carlsruhe, 
to  celebrate  the  last  school-evening  before  Christmas  with  a  festive  ser- 
vice. In  the  classical  schools  the  instruction  is  begun  and  closed  with 
prayer,  and  in  some  places  with  singing. 

Instruction  in  Latin  begins  in  the  lowest  class,  that  is,  on  an  average, 
in  the  tenth  year.  In  institutions  having  a  special  preparatory  school, 
the  declensions  and  part  of  the  conjugations  are  taught  in  iL  The  law 
requires,  in  the  three  lower  classes,  the  use  of  an  elementary  book,  to 
contain  the  paradigms  and  the  most  indispensable  rules  of  syntax,  and 
i  also  matter  to  be  translated  from  Latin  into  German,  and  vic^  versa.    In- 

I  stead  of  this,  however,  is  now  used  in  the  classical  schools  Feldbausch*8 

^^  School  Orammar^^^  and  the  exercises  attached  to  it.  Doll's  ^'Elemen^ 
tary  Booh"  is  used  only  for  the  three  lowest  classes  of  the  Carlsruhe 
lyceum.  There  are  no  separate  lessons  in  grammar  except  such  as  have 
connected  with  them  exercises  in  translation.    Both  Doll's  ^^  Elementary 
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Booh^  tnd  Feldlwusch's  ^^Orammar^  are  arranged 
detailed  ordinance  of  the  High  Council  of  Studies, 
in  the  different  classes,  was  issued,  Feh.  ISth,  1856. 
the  easier,  more  common  and  r^;u]ar  paradigms  shall  be  s£i 
I;  the  same,  more  fully,  in  Class  II;  but  the  complete  subject  oolynir 
Class  III;  such  points  howeyer  as  can  only  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  Qreek,  such  as  for  instance  the  Qreek  forms  of  the  third  declen- 
aion,  being  left  out  again,  until  Class  TV.  A  course  expressly  for  syntax 
begins  in  11,  and  ends  with  IV.  The  first  general  course  in  Feldbausch 
is  intended  for  II ;  and  those  rules  designated  as  Part  I,  in  many  chap- 
ters, for  III ;  their  study  in  full,  that  is,  in  connection  with  Part  II,  be- 
ing left  for  IV.  Certain  points,  such  as  the  use  of  the  participle,  of  the 
relative,  and  of  the  indirect  construction,  must  be  taken  up  specially  in 
the  course  of  the  reading  before  they  are  reached  in  the  regular  course 
of  study.  The  vocabulary  is  learned  in  III  and  IV,  from  R&rcher*s 
^^  Etymological* Dictionary  ;'*^  and  at  the  same  time  are  to  be  studied  in 
III,  in  the  grammar,  the  verbs  with  irregular  perfects  and  supinea 
Beading  the  classics  begins  in  III,  with  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Phs9dro& 
In  IV,  CsBsar  is  read,  and  in  the  upper  section,  Ovid ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  in  Feldbausch's  extracts.  In  V,  Virgil  is  read,  also  Cicero's 
Letters  and  Orations,  the  Letters  in  Siipfle's  extracts ;  also  portions  of 
Livy.  In  VI,  Livy  is  continued,  Horace  commenced,  and  the  philoso- 
phical, and  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  studied.  Tacitus  is  the  principal 
reading-book  in  the  higher  section.  Sallust,  however,  has  not  gone  en- 
tirely out  of  use  in  Class  V.  The  quantity  of  what  is  read  of  course 
varies  in  different  institutions.  The  complaint  is,  however,  quite  frequent, 
that  too  little  reading  is  done,  and  too  much  time  spent  in  grammar, 
grammatical  observations  and  exercises  in  style ;  and  that  whole  authora 
or  whole  works  are  seldom  so  thoroughly  studied  as  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  take  pleasure  in  them ;  a  result  which  can  only  be  reached  by  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject  No  special  editions  are  prescribed  to 
the  schools.  At  one  time,  the  school  authorities  were  strenuously  ia 
iavor  of  the  well-known  Munich  editions.  Those  editions  which  form 
part  of  Haupt  and  Sauppe^s  collection  have  now  been  introduced  in  quite 
a  number  of  places.  In  composition,  the  books  of  Supfle  are  generally 
used.  But  in  most  institutions  are  used,  besides  these  text-books,  what 
are  called  $tili  pro  loco  ;  prepared  in  the  school  itself;  whose  matter  is 
required  to  be  made  out — ^and  is  mostly  made  out — by  the  teachera  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  In  such  exercises  is  absorbed 
very  much  time  in  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  In  the  Carlsruhq 
lyceum,  for  instance,  of  the  seven  Latin  hours  of  the  upper  class,  only 
three  are  devoted  to  reading,  and  three  to  composition.  This  proportion 
is  the  subject  of  considerable  complaint  [Does  not  this  difficulty  also 
originate  in  the  insufficient  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  study? — Ed^ 
Encyclopedical  In  the  upper  classes,  free  Latin  translations  are  made ; 
and  sometimes  speaking  Latin  is  studied  ;  but  commonly  with  small  suc- 
cess.   The  rules  of  prosody  and  of  hexameter  are  introduced  when  Ovid 
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is  commenced.  Composition  of  yeraes  is  not  prescribed,  but  is  some* 
times  studied,  to  a  certain  extent 

The  amount  of  time  to  be  spent  in  study  at  home  can  not  be  generally 
stated.  The  lessons  must  be  prepared  so  that  all  the  words  are  under- 
stood, and  the  meaning  comprehended.  As  to  repetition,  complaints  aie 
made  that  the  writing  out  of  a  translation  of  every  thing  read  is  re- 
quired, and  sometimes  even  the  memorizing  of  the  whole  text  [The  lat- 
ter exercise  is  perhaps  intended  to  compensate  for  the  short  time  devoted 
to  reading. — Bd.  Eneyelopedia.]  Composition  at  home,  and  preparation 
there  for  oral  translation  from  Latin  are  required. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  commenced  in  the  lowest  section  of  IV,  at 
about  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  pantdigms  are  studied  during  both  sec- 
tions of  IT,  and  syntax  In  Y.  In  both  classes  Feldbausch's  School 
Grammar  is  used;  as  is  also  Feldbausch  and  Supfle^s  Chrestomathy, 
which  contain  not  only  Greek  extracts,  but  also  German  sentences  to  be 
translated  into  Greek,  for  practice  in  the  paradigms.  The  original  ordi- 
nance required  that  in  the  upper  section  of  IT,  the  Odyssey  should  be 
begun,  together  with  reading ;  but  this  plan  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
judicious  old  one  of  taking  Xenophon*s  Anabasis  as  the  first  Greek  book 
has  been  substituted.  For  Class  Y,  the  ordinance  originally  prescribed 
the  Odyssey  and  a  chrestomathy ;  Jacob's  Attica  being  used  as  the  lat- 
ter. But  the  Anabasis  either  was  not  entirely  driven  from  this  place,  or 
else  it  soon  returned  into  it  again.  For  the  highest  class  are  prescribed 
the  Tliad,  Sophocles,  the  easier  dialogues  of  Plato,  and  Xenophon*8 
Memorabilia.  But  the  father  of  history,  old  Herodotus,  has  not  been  en- 
tirely driven  out,  and  Demosthenes  also  asserts  his  rights ;  both  being 
to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  Baden.  CompositTon  in  Greek  is  not  re- 
quired, except  some  oral  translations  from  the  Chrestomathy ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  practiced,  as  at  Mannheim.  The  study  of  Greek  is  ob- 
ligatory upon  all  who  are  preparing  themselves*  for  the  public  service ; 
and  very  few  pupils  arc  excused  from  it.  Hebrew  is  studied  during  four 
years  by  students  of  theology  and  philology ;  but  composition  in  that 
language  is  neither  required  nor  practiced. 

French  is  commenced  in  Class  HI,  one  year  bcfbre  Greek,  at  four 
hours  per  week.  Knebel's  grammar  is  used,  and  sometimes  that  of  Hir- 
sel.  Chrestomathies  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  include 
specimens  of  various  styles.  In  different  institutions  will  be  found  in 
use  the  **  Leqons  Fran^aues  '*  of  Wecker,  the  Manual  of  Leber,  and  the 
Reader  of  L.  Siipfle,  (brother  of  the  author  of  the  Latin  text-books).  A 
very  frequent  exercise  in  this  language  is  the  written  translation  of  what 
is  read,  in  order  to  translate  it  back  again,  orally.  The  proposed  object 
in  this  study  is,  not  merely  an  understanding  of  French  text  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  its  literature,  as  if  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  time 
were  to  be  employed,  but  it  is  professedly  the  ability  to  speak  French ; 
an  object  however,  attained  by  only  very  few  pupils.  Prof.  E.  Zandt, 
teacher  of  French  at  the  Carlsruhe  lyceum,  has  expressed  his  views  on 
the  purpose  and  management  of  the  French  department  in  our  classical 
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schools,  in  a  verj  instructiTe  manner,  in  the  programme  for  1850. 
French  is  taught  at  the  larger  institntionsf  by  Qerman  professors,  well- 
trained  in  general  philology,  and  who  also  instruct  in  other  departments, 
usually  in  the  classics.  French  teachers  are  no  longer  employed  in  thai 
department 

The  course  in  German  is  quite  a  difficult  one.  The  legal  prescription 
is,  in  the  two  lower  classes,  formation  of  words  and  sentences,  exercises 
in  speaking  and  memorizing  appropriate  portions  of  prose  and  poetry. 
There  are  also  throughout  required  exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  repeti- 
tion of  what  was  read,  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  reading-book 
used  is  frequently  the  farorite  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Friedrich  Wil- 
h«lm  gymnasium  at  Cologne.  In  III.  and  IV,  the  course  requires  gram- 
matical instruction  proper;  together  with  exercises  in  style.  The 
former  is  given  from  Jahn*s  Manual ;  and  the  latter  include  narratiTes, 
descriptions,  letters  and  business  documents.  The  Cologne  reader  is 
used  here  also,  partly  as  a  model  in  style,  partly  to  furnish  materials  for 
declamation,  for  which  both  prose  and  poetry  are  used.  In  V,  the 
course  includes  theory  of  German  style,  prose  and  poetical ;  exercises  in 
German  style,  such  as  descriptions  of  character,  brief  orations,  and 
metrical  compositions ;  and  special  attention  is  required  to  exercises  in 
oral  delivery.  Gockel's  ^^ Manual i^  written  German*^  (Lehrhueh  der 
deutichen  8ehr\fUpraehe\  is  throughout  used  as  a  guide.  In  VI,  are 
taught  rhetoric,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  in  systematic  con- 
nection; history  of  German  literature;  written  exercises,  to  include 
style,  and  especially  delivery.  Schmeisser's  ^^Manual  of  Bhetorie^^*  and 
Sch&fer's  ^^OutUne  of  Qerman  lAitratwr^^^  (Orundrisi  der  deugtchen 
Idteratur)  are  recommended,  and  used.  In  the  school  are  read  specimens 
fhnn  ancient  and  modem  writers,  partly  firom  Patz's  ^^Aneient  German 
BjtadtT^^  and  partly  from  different  authors  themselves.  Thus,  there  were 
named  in  the  programmes  for  1866,  extracts  f^om  the  Nibelungen  Lied| 
Gudrun,  Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  G5the's  Ephigenia. 

In  history,  there  are  three  courses.  In  III,  some  historical  data  are 
given,  during  the  instruction  in  geography ;  and  in  IV,  in  the  first  year, 
a  genei^l  account  of  the  principal  facta  of  history,  after  Bredow's  Manual 
for  burgher  schools.  In  the  second  year  of  IV,  are  taught  ancient  history 
and  geography  together,  in  the  two  years  of  V,  German  history,  with 
special  reference  to  that  of  Baden ;  and  followed  by  that  of  the  other 
European  nations.  In  the  two  years  of  VI,  are  taught  general  history 
of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization  and 
literature.  Special  lessons  are  given  in  German  literary  history,  so  that 
this  course  goes  at  some  detail  into  the  history  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  in  modem  history,  into  the  literature  of  foreign  nations. 
The  manuals  of  Dr.  Joseph  Beck  are  used.  No  particular  amount  of 
chronological  data  is  prescribed. 

Instraction  in  geography  is  given  only  in  the  three  lowest  classes ;  in 
rV,  it  is  studied  only  in  connection  with  history.  There  are  two  courses 
in  it     The  firat  proceeds  through  I.  and  II ;  and  discusses  all  the  por- 

16 
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tions  of  the  earth  in  a  general  manner,  Europe  more  fully,  only  Germaaj 
in  detail,  especially  Baden.  The  second  course,  in  III,  goes  in  detail 
into  a  description  of  the  earth^s  surface,  treats  of  nuithematical  geogra- 
phy, and  concludes  with  a  yiew  of  all  the  parts  of  the  earth.  Map-draw- 
ing, particularly  in  outline  on  the  blackhoard,  is  required.  The  manual 
used  is  in  general  Selten*s  book,  with  which  the  scholars  use  Stieler*s 
small  atlas ;  and  wall  maps  are  always  at  hand.  In  practice,  some  of  the 
schools  teach  geography  in  the  time  allotted  to  history,  in  lY.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  the  course  in  geography  is  too  limited,  and  ends  too 
soon.  The  point  of  commencement  is  not  home,  but  always  the  whole 
surfkce  of  the  earth.  In  natural  science  there  are  two  courses.  The 
first  is  in  the  two  years  of  IV,  in  the  first  year  a  general  view  of  natural 
history,  in  the  second  a  popular  theory  of  natural  science,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  most  important  natural  phenomena.  The  second  course,  a 
scientific  one,  includes,  during  the  two  years  of  V,  natural  history ;  then, 
after  an  interval  of  a  year,  follows  in  the  latter  year  of  YI,  physics  (after 
Eisenlohr),  including  the  application  of  mathematics  to  it  The  instruc- 
tion in  natural  history  in  V;  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  year  includes, 
in  winter,  introduction,  and  mineralogy  and  general  botany ;  in  summer, 
special  botany ;  in  the  second  year,  general  and  special  zoology.  There 
are  variations  from  this  order ;  especially  in  bringing  together  into  one 
series,  the  courses  of  the  three  years,  in  natural  history ;  and  in  pursuing 
botany  during  several  summers.  The  manuals  used  are,  Schilling  in 
natural  history,  and  Eisenlohr  in  physics. 

In  arithmetic,  the  rudiments  are  required  at  entering  the  classical 
schools.  A  beginning  is  however  everywhere  made  with  a  review  of  the 
four  ground  rules.  In  the  two  lower  classes,  these  are  studied  until  well 
understood  in  whde  numbers,  finactions,  and  denominate  numbers,  be- 
sides various  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic.  In  these  two  classes  are 
also  studied  decimals.  The  method  is  that  used  in  the  common  schools; 
and  the  manuals  are,  the  series  of  Gruber,  commonly  used  in  the  catho- 
lic common  schools,  and  partly  the  aritlunetics  of  Stern,  which  are  ex- 
tensively introduced  in  the  protestant  ones.  In  III,  the  prescribed  rules 
are  proportion,  chain-rule,  and  partnership.  In  this  class  are  als^  solved 
throughout  such  problems  as  were  before  solved  by  proportion ;  also  such 
cases  as  will  arise  in  the  course  of  business,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called.  The  most  common  rule  for  this  purpose  is,  a  reduction  to 
units;  Rees*  chain-rule,  and  proportion,  being  sometimes  used.  The 
mathematical  theory  of  geometrical  relations  and  proportions  is  only  oc- 
casionally studied  at  this  point ;  in  by  far  the  majority  of  the  schools  it  is 
transferred  from  the  course  of  popular  arithmetic  to  that  in  mathematics 
proper.  In  the  two  years  of  IV,  all  the  arithmetical  studies  are  reviewed, 
by  complex  problems,  through  decimals ;  extraction  of  square  and  cube 
root  are  taught ;  and  arithmetic  with  symbols  commenced.  A  beginning 
is  also  made  in  geometry.  At  this  point  however,  a  difference  exists.  In 
some  institutions,  the  geometrical  instruction  is  similar  to  that  in  the 
common  schools;  geometrical  drawing  and  arithmetic  being  carried  up  to 
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the  drawing  of  surfiioes  of  bodies,  and  the  computation  of  solid  contents, 
withoat  any  scientific  Tiew  of  the  subject;  the  connected  scientific 
course  in  geometry  only  beginning  in  V.  In  other  institutions,  however, 
this  scientific  course  in  geometry  begins  in  IV,  and  proceeds  in  that 
class  to  the  pythagorean  problem,  or  to  that  of  the  similarity  of  tri- 
angles. In  V,  are  taught,  in  the  first  year,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in- 
cluding equations  of  the  second  degree ;  in  the  second  year,  plane  and 
solid  geometry,  excluding  curred  lines  not  circular,  and  curved  surfaces 
except  those  of  the  cylinder  and  cone.  This  regulation  is  so  &r  varied 
from,  tliat  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  parts  of  pure  mathematics 
are  canned  along  together  through  both  sections  of  V.  Arithmetic  is 
studied,  to  geometrical  progression,  logarithms,  and  their  application  to 
compound  interest ;  algebra,  to  impure  quadratic  equations ;  geometry  to 
the  problems  of  circular  surfaces ;  stereometry  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
cylinder,  sphere  and  cone.  In  the  first  section  of  VI,  are  studied  the 
circular  functions,  and  their  application  to  geometry  and  plane  trigonom- 
etry. Conic  sections,  and  equations  higher  than  quadratic,  are  studied  ' 
only  in  a  few  institutions. 

The  philosophical  course  includes  anthropology,  logic,  encyc1op»dic 
philosophy,  and  the  methodology  of  the  university  studies.  Psychology 
and  logic  are  everywhere  studied.  The  text-books  used  are  those  of 
Joseph  Beck,  and  Gockel.  Instruction  in  singing  is  usually  obligatory 
in  the  lower  classes,  and  is  given  at  a  fixed  hour.  In  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  however,  where  the  study  of  it  is  either  entirely  optional 
or  a  dispensation  is  easily  obtained  from  it,  a  classification  is  made  by 
voices  which  does  not  coincide  with  the  other  classification  of  the  classes. 
In  sacred  singing,  the  difierence  of  confessions  must  be  observed.  Ex- 
hibitions by  all  the  pupils  together  are  had  at  public  examinations  and 
other  festive  occasions.  Drawing  is  taught  in  the  lower  classes ;  writing 
only  in  III.  Gymnastics  are  taught  throughout ;  though  exercises  may 
be  had  from  the  practice. 

The  two  sections  of  the  three  upper  classes  are  to  be  instructed,  where 
the  means  of  the  institution  allow,  entirely  separately;  where  their 
means  do  not  allow  it,  they  may  be  taught  together  everywhere,  or  in 
some  studies.  In  most  institutions  they  are  kept  quite  separate.  Tha 
teachers  may  give  private  lessons  at  the  discretion  of  the  director,  but 
not  on  the  school  premises.  Some  pupils  are  permitted  to  help  them- 
selves forward  by  receiring  private  lessons,  often  given  by  teachers  in  the 
institution.  There  are  at  all  these  institutions  libraries,  for  which  an 
appropriation  is  set  apart  in  the  budget  of  each.  These  are  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  although  the  pupils  may  use  them.  In  some 
schools  there  are  special  libraries  for  the  pupils ;  sometimes  consisting  of 
an  original  number  of  presented  works,  to  be  increased  from  the  amount 
appropriated  as  above  for  the  library,  and  sometimes  by  especial  contri- 
butions from  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes.  Among  the  books  com- 
m6n1y  found  in  these  pupils*  libraries  are  especially  numerous,  such  as 
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relate  to  German  literature  and  its  liistory.  Qifts  to  the  libraries  and 
the  other  collections  are  not  unfrequent 

The  pupils  take  rank  bj  occupying  places  in  the  four  lower  classes,  in 
Latin  style,  usually  every  week ;  in  other  studies  they  move  up  or  down 
at  erery  recitation ;  and  the  places  thus  gained  are  recorded  weekly,  a 
summary  of  their  entries  made  once  a  month,  and  a  general  list  thence 
compiled  once  a  year.  In  the  two  higher  classes  this  method  is  not  used^ 
'  but  each  teacher  in  his  own  department  places  each  pupil  every  months 
according  to  his  own  judgment  The  places  occupied  in  the  different 
studies  are  then  multiplied  by  proper  numbers,  according  to  their  im- 
portance in  the  whole  scheme  of  study,  and  the  entries  of  the  genend 
monthly  record  of  standing  are  made  up  from  the  results  of  this 
multiplication. 

The  disciplinary  authority  of  the  school  esrtends  not  only  to  the  dq>ort» 
ment  of  the  pupils  in  the  institution,  but  to  their  attendance  at  church, 
industry  at  home,  and  general  conduct,  especially  at  public  places ;  and 
to  playing,  drinking,  sm<diLing,  and  dress.  Penalties  are,  admonition 
without  the  school,  within  the  school,  or  before  the  assembled  conference 
of  teachers ;  separation  during  recitation  (in  the  four  lower  classes  only) ; 
detention  at  work  after  school,  in  the  four  lower  classes,  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  director;  imprisonment  (Career)  for  from  one  hour  to 
eight  days,  with  more  or  less  restriction  of  diet,  but  only  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  director,  and  if  the  term  exceeds  three  days,  with  that 
of  the  conference  of  teachers ;  dismissal  ftom  the  school,  only  inflicted 
by  the  conference  of  teachers,  and  after  .confirmation  by  the  High  Coun- 
cil of  Studies ;  and  the  greater  dismission,  which  excludes  from  all  the 
classical  schools  of  the  country.  Corporal  punishment  is  entirely  forbid- 
den. Dismission  is  seldom  inflicted ;  the  greater  dismission  exceedingly 
seldom ;  almost  never;  imprisonment  is  frequent  enough. 

The  system  of  teaching  by  classes  prevails  so  fiv  that  each  section  of  a 
class  is  presided  over  by  a  principal  teacher,  who  has  charge  of  classical 
instruction,  and  discipline.  But  the  nature  of  some  studies  occasions 
the  employment  of  special  teachers  who  have  chai^  of  such  studies 
through  all  the  classes.  School  diaries  are  not  used.  The  pupils  are  in 
the  four  lower  classes  addressed  as  Du  ;  afterward  as  8U.*  Parente  re- 
ceive, in  the  lower  classes  monthly,  in  the  upper  ones  quarterly,  reporte 
on  the  diligence  and  conduct  of  their  children,  and  on  their  progress  in 
general  and  in  each  particular  study.  Going  to  tevems  in  or  near  the 
place  of  the  institution  is  entirely  forbidden  to  the  five  lower  classes.  The 
teachers^  conference  may  select  a  decent  one  in  the  town,  at  which  the 
sixth  class  may  meet  on  one  fixed  evening  weekly.  Smoking  in  the 
streete  is  forbidden.  The  laws  against  going  to  the  tavern  require  to  be 
upheld  by  punishments,  in  order  to  secure  complete  obedience  to  them. 
As  to  admission  of  foreign  pupils,  there  is  no  rule ;  respecting  expense 

•  A  diatioctloo  correspoodlng  to  that  between  calUns  them  **  Bo/e,"  and  "  Toung  genti^ 
men."— (  Tnmaknoro 
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of  board,  %  pToftssor  at  ono  of  the  larger  iastitntioiis  would  searcely  ro* 
ceiye  a  pupil  at  less  than  400  florins  a  year  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  school  jear  begins  on  October  Ist  The  Tscations  are,  one  week 
atOhristmas,  two  weeks  at  Easter,  and  six  weeks  in  the  ftll ;  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  first  of  October.  Some  institutions  however, 
have  three  weeks  yaoation  in  summer,  and  three  more  in  autumn.  Some 
oompkunts  are  made  that  in  this  Utter  case  the  vacatioii  does  not  include  the 
wine  harvest ;  but  a  yacation  of  six  consecutive  weeks  is  generally  ibund 
tery  injurious  to  the  younger  pupils,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  it 
as  to  the  older  ones.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  are  always 
half -holidays.  There  are  two  examinations  a  year ;  one  private  one,  by 
the  director,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  teim,  and  a  public  one,  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  At  this  last  are  various  public  exercises  by  the  menn 
bers  of  the  school,  including  music,  declamations  and  addresses.  Hie 
director  inrites  to  this  emminatiop,  by  sending  a  programme,  which,  be* 
sides  matter  relative  to  the  history  and  statisticfl  of  the  institution,  con- 
tain %  full  statemeirt  of  the  course  of  study,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to 
which,  in  the  larger  institutions  at  least,  is  subjoined  some  scientific  paper 
by  one  of  the  teachers.  These  programmes  are  not  only  exchanged  be- 
tween the  institutioiiB  of  the  country,  but  with  various  foreign  ones. 
There  is  also  a  special  graduating  examination  for  those  completing  their 
oourse  of  study.  This  is  not  publie ;  and  is  held  before  a  commissary  of 
the  High  Council  of  Studies,  if  one  can  attend,  and  the  teachers  of  the 
upper  class.  It  is  both  oral  and  written.  The  oral  examination  deals 
especially  with  such  departments  as  the  public  examination  indicated  not 
to  have  been  taught  with  sufficient  thoroughness ;  the  written,  in  which 
no  assistance  of  any  kind  is  allowed,  occupies  two  consecutive  days,  and 
includes  a  composition  at  pleasure  in  German,  an  exercise  in  Latin  style, 
and  a  translation  from  a  difficult  Latin  author  and  an  easy  Greek  one ;  to 
be  portions  not  read  in  the  school*  The  tasks  at  this  examination  are 
the  same  for  all  the  lycea,  and  are  selected  by  the  High  Councfl  of  Studies 
lor  each  year.  Either  the  commissary  of  that  body  brings  them  with 
him,  or  they  are  sent  to  the  director,  not  to  be  opened  until  the  day  of 
the  examination.  After  this  examination  the  graduating  license  is  given 
or  withheld ;  and  sometimes  given  on  condition  that  before  presenting 
himself  for  the  state  examination,  the  graduate  shall  diligently  attend 
certain  of  the  university  lectures.  No  special  privileges  are  connected 
with  graduating  from  a  lyceum. 

Some  of  the  teachers  of  the  Baden  classical  schools  have  a  public  offir 
dal  position ;  such  as  the  directors,  and  principal  teachers  who  have  re- 
ceived a  learned  education ;  these  being  appointed  by  a  commission  from 
the  central  government    Others  have  not  such  a  position.    Some  of  the 

•  In  1866,  Tk.,  Ann.,  2,88 ;  and  Iliad,  23,67—91 ;  or  If  these  were  read  in  the  echool,  Hiat., 
8,83;  and  Iliad,  4,68-103.  In  1867,  Tac.,  Hlit.,  8,47;  and  Iliad,  14,66-102;  or,  Annalea,  6,. 
»;  aad  Iliad,  99,306-430.  Theme,  1886:  Charaoierlatiea  of  the  paplPa  lavorlte  author  | 
Bonee,  for  iDalanee.  1867,  PatrloClMii  eapaelaUj  Um  Tartona  OMNlca  In  which  it  max  he 
Mted  out  In  real  life. 
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teachen  are  principal  teachers,  who  have  been  through  a  course  of  phild- 
logical,  theological,  mathematical  or  natural-scientific  study,  at  a  univer* 
sity  or  polytechnic  school ;  some  are  special  teachers,  for  writing,  drawing 
and  music,  who  hare  not  pursued  such  a  course ;  and  some  are  from 
among  the  common  school  candidates,  who  act  as  assistants  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  classical  schools.  The  title  of  professor  is  only  conferred 
after  distinguished  services ;  and  the  older  and  more  eminent  professors 
receiTe  the  title  and  rank  of  court  councilor,  and  privy  conrt  councilor. 
It  was  formerly  the  rule,  in  the  protestant  parts  of  the  country,  that  the 
philological  teachers  should  be  clergymen  also ;  but  latterly  this  is  not  so 
frequently  the  case.  The  philological  teachers  as  a  dass,  have  sUU  less 
0fi»a  clerical  character  in  the  catholic  parts  of  the  country.  The  charac-* 
ter  of  the  directors  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  index  to  the  general  rule  id 
this  respect  The  seren  lycea  have  eight  directors;  that  at  Hmdelberg 
having  two  in  alternation.  Of  these,  none  of  the  four  catholic  ones  are 
clergymen,  while  of  the  four  protestant  ones,  three  areordained  clergymen. 
There  are  philological  seminaries  at  both  the  universities ;  their  object 
being  only  to  promote  the  philological  labors  of  the  members ;  there  are 
no  institutions  for  practical  instruction  in  that  department  There  are 
some  small  endowments  for  stipends  for  members  of  these  (at  Heidelberg, 
85  florins  for  a  course).  A  new  ordinance  is  now  expected  on  the  ex- 
amination  of  candidates  for  teachers'  places.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
but  one,  conducted  by  the  High  Council  of  Studies,  together  with  some 
professors  of  a  university  and  of  lycea,  and  which  admitted  to  the  num- 
ber of  actual  teachers  either  in  all  the  chief  departments  of  instruction* 
or  for  single  ones.  When  those  who  passed  received  an  appointment,  it 
was  published  in  the  Register.  These  actual  teachers  must,  however, 
teach  in  some  institution  during  one  probationary  year,  before  they  can 
receive  an  appointment  Teachers  who  are  public  officials  are  appointed 
by  the  Grand-duke*s  commission  as  prince,  on  the  nomination  of  the  High 
Council  of  Studies ;  others  by  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Rectors  have 
no  official  influence  on  the  choice  of  teachers  in  their  institutions.  The 
weekly  duty  of  the  teachers  is  fit>m  twenty-six  hours  downwards,  the 
number  decreasing  toward  the  higher  classes.  There  is  no  prescribed 
official  costume.  The  official  privileges  of  such  teachers  as  are  publto 
officials  are  precisely  those  of  other  public  officials,  except  that  there  is 
one  additional  cause  of  dismission  for  them,  viz :  abuse  or  corruption  of 
pupils  by  immoral  treatment  Their  right  of  pension  and  that  of  their 
widows  and  orphans  is  similar  to  that  of  other  public  officers.  These 
rights,  in  the  case  of  those  teachers  not  public  officials,  are  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  of  the  common  school  teachers.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  classical  schools  is  from  600  florins  to  2,300  florins.  The  salary  is 
not  a  fixed  one  for  each  place,  but  the  teacher  commences  with  a  small 
one,  which  increases  with  time,  without  reference  to  removing  to  a  higher 
class;  so  that  a  teacher  may  remain  in  a  lower  class  and  receive  an  in- 
crease of  sahtry,  while  another  may  remove  to  a  higher  one  without  any 
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such  increase.    The  salary  of  a  director  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  high 
bailiff,  ibc    There  are  no  teachers'  associations,  periodicals,  &c. 

Opinions  upon  the  classical  schools  vary  much,  according  to  different 
Tiews  as  to  the  value  of  classical  studies.  Some  would  have  a  great  in- 
crease  in  the  extent  of  the  classical  instruction,  and  others  a  great  de- 
crease. It  is  a  &ct  which  must  be  and  is  very  generally  allowed  on  all 
sides,  that  the  skill  in  the  classic  languages  and  the  knowledge  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  now  acquired  in  these  institutions,  is  less  than  they  were 
forty  years  ago ;  as  well  as  that  very  few  carry  any  love  of  these  studies 
into  after  life.  Some  lament  this  state  of  things,  while  others  rejoice 
over  it  as  a  transition  to  a  better  training  of  the  youth  of  the  educated 
classes.  There  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  of  such  young  men 
as  are  fitted  for  it,  to  the  polytechnic  school  and  its  departments  of 
study. 

ni.   REAL  BCIIOOL8. 

The  Latin  schools  which  formerly  existed  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Baden-Durlach,  and  were  under  deacons  with  ecclesiastical  functions,  are 
all  changed  into  schools  termed  ^*  Higher  Burgher  Schools  ;'*  and  similar 
schools  have  been  established  in  a  number  of  other  towns.  This 
was  done  by  the  ordinance  of  May  15,  1884.  Their  purpose  is,  to  edu- 
cate those  young  persons  who  propose  to  follow  civic  occupations,  requir- 
ing a  higher  grade  of  education  than  the  common  school  can  furnish. 
They  prepare  ibr  civic  occupations,  for  mechanical  business,  for  the  poly- 
technic school ;  and  at  the  same  time,  those  intending  to  pursue  a  learned 
profession,  may  here  prepare  themselves  for  the  middle  classes  of  the 
cli^cal  schoola  They  are  supported  in  part  by  the  endowments  of  the 
old  Latin  schools  from  which  they  are  remodeled,  in  part  by  appropria- 
tions from  the  parishes  which  may  have  established  them,  in  part  by  a 
tuition  fee,  and  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  state.  The  amount  of 
this  latter  item  was,  in  the  last  budget,  17,000  florins.  The  organization 
of  their  schools  varies  much.  In  Carlsruhe  there  is  none ;  its  place  being 
supplied  to  some  extent  by  the  preparatory  department  of  the  polytech- 
nic school.  In  the  other  large  cities,  these  schools  have  entirely  ceased 
to  give  classical  instruction,  so  that  they  are  pnrely  real  schools.  This 
is  the  case  in  Constance,  Freiburg,  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  The 
formal  part  of  education  is  afforded  in  these  schools,  by  a  more  thorough 
study  of  German,  by  an  introduction  to  literature  and  literary  history, 
and  by  thorough  historical  instruction.  The  leading  studies  are  French 
and  English,  mathematics  and  natural  science.  These  are  however  in 
some  smaller  towns  where  there  are  no  classical  schools,  higher  burgher 
schools  in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary,  on  account  of  children  of 
persons  in  office,  pastors,  &c.,  who  desire  to  study  for  a  learned  profes- 
sion, to  instruct  in  Latin  and  even  in  Greek.  In  these,  the  other  first- 
mentioned  studies  can  not  of  course  be  pursued  so  energetically  as  in 
the  others ;  they  are  intermediate  between  classical  and  real  schools 
There  are  still  others,  connected  with  a  gymnasium  or  psedagogium  in 
such  a  way  that  the  lowest  or  two  lowest  classes  are  quite  identical,  and, 
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in  many  departments,  the  higher  classes  also ;  the  classical  pupils  receiv- 
ing special  instraction  in  the  andent  languages,  and  the  burgher  pupils 
in  real  studies  and  modem  languages.    Each  school  has  a  presiding 
teacher  called  a  director ;  an  inspector,  usually  an  official,  sometimes  a 
clergyman,  has  the  immediate  OTcrsight  of  it,  without  himself  teaching  in 
the  school    The  superior  authority  over  all  this  class  of  schools  is  the 
High  Council  of  Studies.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  at  all  the  twenty- 
four  of  these  schools  was,  in  the  school  year  1854-6,  1,748;  being  less 
than  the  number  in  the  lycea.    The  largest  of  them  are  at  Mannheim, 
and  Heidelberg.    It  is  a  general  complaint  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools, 
that  but  few  parents  are  able  to  keep  their  children  in  them  longer  than, 
to  the  end  of  their  fourteenth  year.    These  schools  have  from  three  to 
six  classes.    The  directors  are  teachers  who  have  pursued  a  universitjr 
course  in  theology,  philology,  and  in  some  cases  in  mathematics ;  tho 
other  teachers  are  usually  common  school  teachers,  who  have  attended 
some  of  the  polytechnic  courses,  or  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French 
by  residing  in  France.    The  tuition  fee  is  not  to  exceed  16  florins;  and 
may  be  remitted.    Each  school  has  its  own  treasury,  and  its  own  council 
of  management 

To  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the  higher  burgher  school,  the  pupil  must 
be  ten  years  of  age,  and  must  be  fitted  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
classical  school.  The  varying  character  of  these  schools  renders  it  im- 
possible to  give  a  universal  course  of  study.  For  the  sake  of  affording 
some  general  idea,  there  is  here  given  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  school  at 
Kannheim,  the  largest,  and  most  distinctively  a  real  school ;  and  for  com- 
parison with  it,  a  study  plan  of  one  of  the  smallest,  which  has  retuned 
more  of  the  formal  element  of  education,  viz :  that  at  Eppingen. 

VLAx  OF  snnrr,  moHSB  bobobbb  schooi.  or  xaiikhkiii,  1866-^ 

GbM :  L       n.       IIL  iv.      v.      VL 

Religion, 3        2        3  3        3        3  honn  weekly. 

German, 4       4        4  8        3        3,  « 

French, 6        6        6  6        4        4  « 

Engliah, -.-445  " 

Geography, 3        3        3  3        -       -  « 

Hirtory, -       -        3  3        3        3  « 

ArithmetiG  and  Algebra,....  5        4        4  3        3        3  « 

Geometry, 3        3        3  3        8        3  «* 

Applied  Mathematiot, -        -        -  -        6        6  ** 

Zoology  and  Botany, -       -        3  3       -       -  " 

Chemistry  and  Minmlogy,..  -       -        -  -       4       -  ** 

Phyeice, -        -        -  -'     -        6  «* 

Drawbg, -        3        8  4       4        4  « 

Calligraphy, 4        4        3  111  " 

ArUandTrade, -       -       -  -       3       3  " 

Singing, 113  3        3        3  « 


Total, 86      88      S3      33      39      41 


tt 
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PLAV  or  STUDY,  BTOBIR  BUIMIUm  SCHOOL)  XPFDrOEy,   1865-e. 

Omm  ;  L      n.      m. 

YMit;  ]  8  8 

RdigioD, 2  9  8  hoiiiB. 

OenoaD, .' 3  4  4" 

Utin, , 3  4  4" 

French, 3  4  5" 

Arithmetic, 8  4  3" 

Algebra, -  -  1      « 

Geometry, -  -  2      " 

Natiinil  Hirtory, 2  2  2" 

Natural  Science, -  -  2      " 

Geography, 2  2  2" 

Hiatory, -  -  2      " 

Calligraphy, ..2  2  2" 

Drawmg, 2  2  2" 

Totrf, 21      26      43      " 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  great  is  the  difference  between  these  two 
institations,  which  bear  the  same  name.  Where  the  director  is  a  clergy- 
man, he  gives  the  religious  instruction ;  if  not,  it  is  given  by  the  pastor 
of  the  parish.  It  corresponds  in  extent,  in  the  smaller  institutions,  with 
that  given  in  the  common  schools.  There  are  no  precise  rules  for  its 
farther  extent  in  larger  institutions.  Where  Latin  is  taught,  it  goes  as 
&r  as  the  reading  of  Cornelius  Xepos,  or  Caesar.  In  French  and  English 
the  object  is  to  learn  to  speak  and  write  them ;  a  knowledge  of  their 
literature  is  aimed  at  in  but  few  institutions.  In  German,  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  given  as  is  required  in  business;  and  only  in  the 
large^  schools  is  an  effort  made  to  afford  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  German  literature,  and  an  acquaintance  with,  and  an  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  its  masterpieces.  In  mathematical  and 
natural  science,  the  object  is  (in  schools  of  six  classes),  to  prepare  the 
pupil  to  enter  the  polytechnic  school,  its  second  mathematical  class,  or 
one  of  its  department  schools.  The  situation  and  9tatu$  of  the  teachers 
corresponds  generally  with  those  in  the  classical  schools. 

The  schools  (O€to0rbeichulen)^  are  an  entirely  different  class  of  real 
schools.  Their  object  is,  '*to  afford  to  young  persons  who  propose  to 
follow  a  trade  or  mechanic  art  which  requires  no  high  grade  of  technical 
or  scientific  training,  and  who  have  already  acquired  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  its  rudiments,  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  will  make  them 
capable  of  an  inteUigent  pursuit  of  it"  In  these  schools  is  to  be  taugh^ 
drawing  by  hand  of  geometrical  figures  and  bodies,  ornamental  drawing^ 
arithmetic,  rudiments  of  algebra,  geometry,  except  geometrical  drawing^ 
industrial  economy,  an  introduction  to  a  simple  method  of  book-keeping^ 
exercises  in  written  composition  and  in  oral  expression.  If  the  means 
are  forthconiing  and  there  is  a  demand,  there  may  also  be  taught  some- 
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thing  of  natural  science,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  most  important 
natural  phenomena,  and  such  parts  of  natural  historj  and  technical 
chemistry  as  are  useful  for  some  handicrafts  and  for  agriculture  and 
mechanics  as  applied  to  trades;  and  the  description,  construction  and 
computation  of  some  machines  The  trade  school  receives  all  yoimg  per- 
sons  who  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  begun  to  learn  a  trade 
under  a  master,  or  are  intending  immediately  to  do  so.  The  preparatory 
knowledge  required  is  only  that  necessary  to  enter  the  common  school 
Kasters  must  send  their  apprentices,  and  may  send  their  journeymen. 
The  hours  of  instruction  are  during  Sundays,  not  in  service-time,  and  on 
some  evenings  of  the  week.  There  are  annual  examinations,  in  the 
spring;  where  apprentices  must,  and  journeymen  may  appear.  The 
teachers  are  sometimes  men  of  eminence  among  the  mechanic  class, 
sometimes  teachers  in  other  schools,  especially  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
sometimes  teachers  expressly  educated  for  the  purpose,  at  the  polytech- 
nic school,  and  sometimes  persons  appointed  by  the  government  A 
tuition  fee  is  paid,  not  to  exceed  20  kreuzers  a  month.  Half^  a  quarter, 
or  all  of  this,  may  be  remitted.  The  parish  treasuries  collect  this 
amount,  and  bear  all  expenses  of  the  school  The  state  pays,  toward 
their  support,  an  amount  which  was,  in  1857, 9,000  florins.  Besides  this, 
the  state  pays  also  1,000  florins  a  year  to  the  Trade  School  Commission, 
1,000  florins  a  year  toward  supporting  teachers  for  such  schools  while 
studying  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  also  whatever  part  of  the  annual 
sum  of  10,000  florins,  paid  in  aid  of  the  watchmaking  business  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  is  appropriated  to  the  school  of  vratchmaking  there.  Each 
trade-school  is  under  the  authority  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
senior  pastor  of  the  town,  or  if  of  both  confessions,  the  two  senior  pas- 
tors, the  mayor,  and  three  tradesmen.  Where  there  are  any  technical 
oflQcials,  one  of  them  is  also  on  the  committee.  The  superior  superyising 
authorities  are  the  district  ofiBcers,  and  over  them  the  circle  governments. 
The  instruction  is,  however,  in  charge  of  a  Trade-School  Council,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  as  president,  and  the 
director  and  two  professors  of  the  polytechnic  school  The  ministry  of 
interior  appoints  the  teachers.  Such  trade-schools  exist  in  thirty-two 
towns. 

IV.  HioHsa  ifiiTiTirrioNB  roa  aiaLi. 

There  have  long  been  connected  with  some  of  those  Catholic  schools 
for  girls  which  are  m  charge  of  the  female  orders,  classes  which  went  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  common  school  course  of  study.  Some  of 
them  have  also  boarding  departments.  These  orders  train  up  their  own 
female  teachers.  Many  of  the  towns  have  also  established  higher  schools 
for  girls,  as  town  institutions;  such  as  Carkruhe,  Pforzheim  and  Lahr. 
There  are  also  private  institutions  for  girls  in  Mannheim,  Heidelberg, 
Carlsruhe,  and  Constance.  AH  these  are  under  the  supervising  authori* 
ties  of  the  common  schools.  They  teach,  besides  the  usual  studies  of  the 
common  schools,  specially  French;  and  many  of  them  English  alsa 
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They  Umch  ilao,  history,  geography,  Qeiman  compositioD,  literary  hia* 
toiy,  and  sometimes  mythology.  Muaic  and  dancing  are  usually  taught 
at  special  hours,  and  only  to  such  as  pay  a  certain  extra  price  for  them. 
In  the  cities,  girls  of  the  educated  classes  usually  attend  a  higher  school 
£Mr  girls,  or  a  private  institution  for  them,  for  one  or  two  years  suhsequent 
to  their  confirmation.  The^cify  institutions  of  this  dass  are  usually  in 
charge  of  deigymen.  Female  teachers  are  employed  in  all  of  them  to 
instruct  in  women's  work,  and  partly  in  teaching  language.  The  private 
institutions  are  ahnost  all  enterprises  set  on  foot  hy  womem 

Y.   OEPBAN   INrriTUTIOlfS,   RXflCUB   INlTtTtJTlONB,   BTO. 

There  has  long  existed  in  Baden-Durlach,  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Orphans.  In  every  village  there  was  one  person,  and  in  large  towns 
more,  holding  this  office.  Their  duty  was,  to  know  all  the  orphans  of 
the  place,  and  to  see  to  the  appointment  of  suitable  guardians  to  thenu 
These  officers  have  now  been  appointed  throughout  the  grand-duchy.  In 
connection  with  the  district  authorities,  they  arrange  for  the  care  of  all 
orphans  up  to  their  completion  of  their  school  course,  by  agreement  with 
honest  and  intelligent  families.  Public  contracts  by  auction  for  their 
support  are  forbidden.  In  Baden-Dnrlach,  except  the  lordships  of  Lahr 
and  of  Henan-Lichtenberg,  there  is  a  public  alms'  fund,  and  an  orphans' 
treasury  connected  with  it '  These  are  established  by  certain  parishes, 
who  have  the  exclusive  benefit  of  them.  The  fund  is  under  charge  of 
the  Protestant  High  Church-Council,  and  amounted,  in  June  1, 1855,  to 
111,208  florins  15  kreuzers.  Orphans  from  these  parishes  receive  an  as- 
sistance in  money,  at  present  amounting  to  about  10  florins  a  year.  In 
18i8,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  Mphans  received  aid  from  this  fund. 
In  the  parishes  connected  with  it,  there  is  an  annual  collection  from 
house  to  house  for  its  benefit  The  Stulz  Orphan  House  in  the  convent 
of  Lichtenthal,  near  Baden,  was  founded  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold,  from 
the  l^acy  of  200,000  francs  left  at  his  disposal  by  George  Stubs,  of  Or- 
temberg,  a  native  of  Kippenheim,  who  died  November  17,  1882,  at 
Hieres,  in  the  south  of  France.  It  receives  orphans  without  &ther  or 
mother,  of  all  confessions.  The  catholic  ones  attend  the  school  of  the 
place,  the  protestants  have  a  teacher  of  their  own.  About  forty  children 
are  supported  there.  The  larger  cities  have  established  orphan-houses 
with  their  own  means.  These  are  organized  in  various  ways,  but  it  is 
the  practice  in  all  of  them  for  the  children  to  receive  their  instruction 
at  the  school  of  the  place,  and  their  other  bringing  up  at  the  orphan- 
house. 

There  is  a  society  for  the  reform  of  ohQdren  destitute  of  moral 
guardianship,  which  is  supported  by  government,  and  has  a  half-official 
character.  It  was  establi^ed  in  1838,  principally  by  means  of  Herr  von 
Wessenberg;  and  commenced  operations  in  183$.  Its  purpose  is,  to 
educate  and  bring  up  children  whose  morals  are  already  neglected,  or  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  so.  At  first,  it  placed  such  children  with  reputa* 
ble  fiunilies ;  but  on  the  3d  December,  1837,  it  opened  a  Rescue  House 
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at  BarUch,  with  ten  children.  This  was  calculated  for  thirty  children, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  in  1847  to  enlai^  it  to  a  capacity  for  fllly. 
On  the  28tfa  October,  1848,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  the  princely 
lamily  of  FQrstemberg,  a  second  Rescue  House  was'^pened  at  Mariahoi^ 
which  also  began  with  thirty  children,  and  has  been  enlai^d  to  rec^ta 
fifty.  These  reoeiTe  only  boys ;  but  a  Rescue  House  ibr  girls  has  been 
established  in  Constance,  endowed  by  Baron  Ton  Wessenberg.  Several 
smaller  institutions  hare  joined  themselTes  to  the  society.  The  children 
of  these  institutions  do  not  attend  the  locsl  school,  but  receive  instruc- 
tion by  themselves,  under  the  oversight  of  the  school  authorities.  A 
collection  is  annually  taken  up  for  them  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Advent, 
or  at  Christmas.  The  society  is  of  both  confessions ;  but  the  Protestant 
boys  are  all  sent  to  Durlach,  and  the  Catholic  ones  to  Mariahof  At  the 
present  moment,  the  archbishop's  court  is  seeking  a  complete  separation 
of  the  society  by  confessions,  and  the  subordination  of  the  Catholic  part 
to  the  au&ority  of  the  archbishop.  In  1847,  the  society  had,  after 
founding  tod  enlarging  the  houses  at  Buriach  and  Mariahof^  and  erecting 
that  at  Constaiice,  a  fund  of  5,667  florins.  There  were  in  that  year  under 
its  charge  219  children ;  88  at  Buriach,  42  at  Mariahof;  94  in  families, 
and  80  at  service  and  studying.  There  were  in  tiiat  year  dismissed  as 
fiilly  reformed,  7 ;  as  doubtfully  refbrmed,  4 ;  as  incorrigible,  9. 

Besides  this  semi-official  society,  there  are,  established  by  private 
individuals  or  societies.  Rescue  Houses  at  Weinheim,  R&serthal  near 
Mannheim,  the  Harthaus  near  Carisruhe,  and  at  Vdgisheim ;  all  being  of 
one  confession  or  the  other,  and  mostiy  supported  by  religious  societies. 
At  Walldor^  is  established  the  Astor  House,  founded  by  a  legacy  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  wandered  fi^m  Walldorf  a  poor  boy,  and  acquired  a 
colossal  fortune  in  America.  It  includes,  besides  other  departments,  a 
school  for  poor  and  neglected  children  of  the  parish  of  Walldorf;  other 
children  may  also  be  received,  by  paying.  The  institution  is  under  the 
oversight  of  a  board  appointed  by  Hr.  Astor's  executors,  who  fill  vacan- 
cies in  tiieir  own  body,  and  sit  at  Heidelberg. 

There  is  at  Freiburg,  an  institution  for  the  blind.  It  was  established 
by  Prof.  Miiller  as  a  privato  institution,  in  1826,  by  the  assistance  of 
prince  von  Furstonberg ;  was  declared  a  stato  institution,  and  removed 
to  Bruohsal,  in  1828 ;  and  in  1827  removed  to  Freiburg.  It  has  a  capita 
of  18,000  florins,  derived  fh>m  gifts  and  legacies,  and  receives  an  annual 
impropriation  fix>m  the  state,  of  8,000  florins.  Its  course  of  instruction 
includes,  besides  school  studies,  consisting  of  reading  and  i^ting  or 
printing  by  the  touch,  instruction  in  occupations  suitable  for  the  blind. 
It  had  in  1854,  27  pupils;  and  it  was  then  in  contemplation  to  raise  the 
number  to  86.  There  is  a  private  Society  for  the  Employment  and  Pro> 
taction  of  the  graduated  Blind ;  established  since  1848,  at  Freiburg.  It 
has  a  house,  and  at  present  14  beneficiaries. 

Duke  Karl  Friedrich  founded  an  institotion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at 
Carisruhe,  in  1788.  This  was  transferred  to  Pforzheim,  on  the  2d  August, 
1826,  under  duke  Ludwig;  and  was  much  enlarged.    The  instruction 
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indadea  all  the  common  achool  studiea,  except  ainging,  and  ia  given  in 
apoken  language  and  by  writing ;  the  use  of  signa  only  being  admitted 
when  abaolutely  neceasary.  The  tradea  taught,  are  embroidery,  washing^ 
ironing,  aewing,  making  dothea,  knitting,  apinning,  working  on  wood, 
paper  and  atraw,  gardening,  and  other  domestic  employments.  The 
pupils  receire,  besides  instruction,  lodging,  board,  care  and  clothing. 
They  are  receiyed  between  the  agea  of  aeven  and  twelve,  and  remain  Atb 
or  six  years.  The  institution  ia  in  charge  of  a  director,  who  is  also  the 
first  principal  teacher;  and  there  are  also  two  other  principal  teachers 
and  some  assistapts,  who  are  also  employed  elsewhere.  The  appropria- 
tion from  the  state  is  9,850  florins ;  the  whole  income  from  12,000  to 
18,000  florins.  In  1856,  the  institution  had  79  pupils ;  it  can  accommo- 
date 90.  Pupils  without  means  receive  at  leaving  the  institution  a  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  materials  and  tools. 

There  is  a  Child's  Hospital  at  Freiburg.  It  usually  contains  about  Id 
ohildren,  but  can  accommodate  15.  It  takes  care  of  sick  children  until 
they  recover  or  are  materially  better,  or  die.  It  was  founded  by  the  wife 
of  Pro£  Plitt ;  and  .is  supported  by  the  contrilSulaons  of  its  friends.  The 
founder  only  decides  on  applications  for  admission. 


xvin.  M.  Quizors  ministry  op  public  instruction. 

IK  FRANCE,   FROM  1832-1837.* 


I.   PIUMART   INSTRUCTION. 

I  FILLED  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years,  from  October 
11, 1832,  to  January,  1837.  During  that  time  I  entered  upon  every 
question  which  belonged  or  applied  to  that  department  I  am  anxious 
to  retrace  what  I  accomplished,  what  I  commenced  without  carrying 
through,  and  what  I  intended  to  achieve.  Throughout  the  same  period 
I  was  also  engaged  in  all  the  struggles  of  interior  and  external  policy,  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  composition  and  destiny  of  the  cabinet  I  shall 
exempt  from  this  battle  of  the  events  and  passions  of  the  day,  such  mat- 
ters as  relate  only  to  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  a  fact  which'  has  been  too  little  regarded.  Amongst  us,  and 
in  our  days,  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
governmental  departmental,  and  that  which  the  people  look  upon  with  the 
highest  favor  and  expectation.  A  good  symptom  in  our  age,  when  men, 
it  is  said,  are  exclusively  occupied  with  their  actual  and  material  interests. 
The  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
material  and  actual  interests  of  the  generation  which  possesses  the  world 
for  the  moment  It  is  consecrated  to  succeeding  races — ^to  their  intellit 
gence  and  destiny.  Our  age  and  our  country,  therefore,  are  not  so  indif- 
ferent as  they  are  accused  of  being  to  moral  order  and  to  the  future. 

Family  duties  and  feelings  exercise  at  present  an  extensive  sway.  I 
say  duties  and  feelings,  not  the  family  spirit  or  sympathy  of  class,  such 
as  it  existed  under  our  old  society.  Legal  and  political  family  ties  are 
weakened ;  natural  and  moral  bonds  have  increased  in  strength.  Never 
did  parents  live  so  affectionately  and  intimately  with  their  children; 
never  were  they  so  completely  engaged  with  their  instruction  and  pros- 
pects. Although  profusely  mingled  with  error  and  evil,  the  violent  shock 
which,  in  this  sense,  Rousseau  and  his  school  have  given  to  minds  and 
manners,  has  not  been  profitless,  and  salutary  traces  still  remain.  Ego- 
tism, corruption,  and  worldly  frivolity  assuredly  are  not  rare.  The  very 
foundations  of  the  family  tie  have  lately  been  and  still  are  exposed  to 
senseless  and  pci*verse  attacks.  Nevertheless,  looking  upon  our  social 
system  in  general,  and  on  those  millions  of  existences  which  pass  noise- 
lessly on,  but  really  constitute  France,  the  domestic  virtues  and  affec- 
tions predominate,  and  are  more  than  ever  exemplified  in  the  constant 
and  active  solicitude  of  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

♦  From  GuiJEOi'B  ••JIfemoirt  to  atutrate  the  HUtory  qf  my  Ltfe,'* 
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An  idea  connects  itself  with  these  sentiments,  and  gives  them  a  new 
empire.  The  idea  that  personal  merit  is  now  the  first  controlling  influ* 
ence,  as  it  is  the  primary  condition  of  success  in  life,  and  that  this  quality 
is  indispensable.  We  have  witnessed,  during  three-fourths  of  a  century, 
the  incompetence  and  fragility  of  all  the  advantages  derived  from  acci- 
dent, birth,  riches,  or  traditionary  rank.  We  have  seen,  at  the  same 
time,  in  every  stage  and  fluctuation  of  society,  a  crowd  of  men  raise 
themselves  and  take  high  places,  by  the  sole  force  of  intelligence,  charac- 
ter, knowledge  and  exertion.  In  conjunction  with  the  sad  and  injurious 
impressions  which  this  violent  and  perpetual  confusion  of  places  and 
persons  excites  in  the  mind,  a  great  moral  lesson  presents  itself— tlie  con- 
viction that  man  can  vindicate  his  own  value,  and  that  his  destiny  essen- 
tially depends  on  individual  worth.  In  spite  of  all  that  our  manners 
retain  of  weakness  and  inconsistency,  there  is  at  present  in  French  soci- 
ety a  general  and  profound  sentiment,  acting  powerfully  in  the  bosoms 
of  families,  which  gives  to  parents  more  judgment  and  foresight  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  which  they  could  not  have  acquired 
without  these  rude  warnings  of  contemporary  experience :  judgment  and 
foresight  even  more  necessary  in  the  classes  already  well  treated  by  for- 
tune, than  in  others  less  fiivored.  A  great  geologist,  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont, has  brought  us  into  close  acquaintance  with  the  revolutions  of  our 
globe.  The  inequalities  of  its  surface  are  formed  by  interior  fermenta- 
tion ;  volcanoes  have  produced  mountains.  Let  not  the  classes  which 
occupy  the  social  eminences  delude  themselves.  A  corresponding  fact  is 
passing  under  their  feet  Human  society  continues  to  ferment  even  in 
its  lowest  depths,  and  struggles  to  eject  from  its  bosom  new  elevations. 
This  extensive  and  hidden  ebullition,  this  ardent  and  universal  movement 
of  ascent,  forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  democratic  associations ; 
it  is,  in  truth,  democracy  itself.  In  presence  of  this  fact,  what  would 
become  of  the  classes  already  endowed  with  social  advantages — the  long- 
descended,  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  &vored  of  every  description,  if  to 
the  gifts  of  fortune  they  added  not  the  claims  of  personal  merit  ?  If  they 
did  not  by  study,  labor,  acquirement,  and  energetic  habits  of  mind  and 
life,  render  themselves  equal  in  every  career  to  the  immense  competition 
they  have  to  encounter,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  grappling 
with  it  vigorously  ? 

It  is  to  this  condition  of  our  society,  to  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
its  necessities,  to  the  sentiment  of  ambitious  or  provident  solicitude 
which  reigns  in  families,  that  the  ministry  of  Public  Instruction  owes  its 
popularity  All  parents  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the  abundance 
and  henlthfulness  of  the  source  from  which  their  childh^n  are  to  be 
nourished. 

By  the  side  of  this  powerful  domestic  interest,  a  great  public  consid- 
eration also  places  itself.  Necessary  to  families,  the  ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction is  not  less  important  to  the  state. 

The  grand  problem  of  modem  society  is  the  government  of  minds.  It 
has  frequently  been  said  in  the  last  century,  and  it  is  often  repeated  now, 
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that  minds  ought  not  to  be  fettered,  that  thej  should  be  left  to  their  free 
operation,  and  that  society  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  necessity  of 
interference.  Experience  has  protested  agairist  this  haughty  and  precip- 
itate solution.  It  has  shown  what  it  was  to  suffer  minds  to  be  unchecked, 
and  has  roughly  demonstrated  that  eren  in  intellectual  order,  guides  and 
bridles  are  necessary.  The  very  men  who  have  maintained,  here  and 
elsewhere,  the  principle  of  total  unrestraint,  hare  been  the  first  to  re^ 
nounce  it  as  soon  as  they  experienced  the  burden  of  power.  Never  were 
minds  more  violently  hunted  down,  never  less  open  to  self-instruction 
and  spontaneous  development ;  never  have  more  systems  been  invented, 
or  greater  efforts  been  made  to  subjugate  them,  than  under  the  rule  of 
those  parties  who  had  demanded  the  abolition  of  all  intermeddling  in  the 
domains  of  intellect 

But  if,  for  the  advantage  of  progress,  ad  well  as  for  good  order  in  soci- 
ety, a  certain  government  of  minds  is  always  necessary,  the  conditions 
and  means  of  this  government  are  neither  at  all  times  nor  in  all  places 
the  same.    Within  our  own  experience  they  have  greatly  changed. 

Formerly,  the  church  alone  possessed  the  control  of  minds.  She  united, 
at  once,  moral  influence  and  intellectual  supremacy.  She  was  charged 
equally  to  feed  intelligence  and  to  govern  souls.  Science  was  her  domain 
as  exclusively  as  faith.  All  this  is  over.  Intelligence  and  science  have 
become  expanded  and  secularized.  Laical  students  have  entered  in 
crowds  into  the  field  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  have  cultivated  it  with 
brilliancy.  They  have  almost  entirely  appropriated  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  church  has  not  wanted  erudite  ecclesiastics ; 
but  the  learned  world,  professors  and  public,  has  become  more  secular 
than  clerical  Science  has  ceased  to  dwell  habitually  under  the  same 
roof  with  faith ;  she  has  traversed  the  world.  She  has  moreover  become 
a  practical  force,  fertile  in  daily  application  for  the  uses  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

In  becoming  more  laical,  intelligence  and  science  have  aspired  to 
greater  liberty.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  their  power,  pop- 
ularity, and  pride,  whicH  increased  together.  And  the  public  has  sus- 
tained them  in  their  pretension,  for  it  speedily  discovered  that  its  own 
liberty  was  intimately  connected  with  theirs ;  and  soon  after,  that  liberty 
conferred  on  the  masters  of  thought  and  science  a  just  reward  for  the 
new  powers  they  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefits  they  had  conferred  on  all. 

Whether  we  receive  them  with  congratulations  or  regret ;  whether  we 
agree  or  differ  upon  their  consequences ;  whether  we  blind  l>r  alarm  our- 
selves as  to  their  danger — here  are  certain  and  irrevocable  facts.  Intel- 
ligence and  science  will  never  again  become  essentially  ecclesiastical ; 
neither  will  they  be  satisfied  without  an  extensive  field  of  free  exercise. 

But  precisely  because  they  are  now  more  laical,  more  powerful,  and 
more  free  than  formerly,  intelligence  and  science  could  never  remain 
beyond  the  government  of.  society.  When  we  say  government,  we  do 
not  necessarily  imply  positive  and  direct  authority.    Washington  said. 
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**  influence  is  Dot  goYernment ;''  and  in  the  sense  of  political  order  he  was 
right  Influence  there  would  not  suffice.  Direct  and  promptly  effectiye 
action  is  necessary.  With  intellectual  order  the  case  is  different  Where 
minds  are  concerned,  it  is  preeminently  by  influence  that  government 
should  be  exercised.  Two  facts,  as  I  think,  are  here  necessary :  one, 
that  the  powers  deyoted  to  intellectual  labor,  the  leaders  of  science  and 
literature,  should  be  drawn  towards  the  government,  frankly  assembled 
around  it,  and  induced  to  live  in  natural  and  habitual  relations  with  oon« 
stitutional  authority ;  the  other,  that  the  government  should  not  remain 
careless  or  ignorant  of  the  moral  development  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  ttkat  as  they  appear  upon  the  scene,  it  should  study  to  establish  inti* 
mate  ties  between  them  and  the  state,  in  the  bosom  of  which  Qod  has 
placed  their  existence.  For  the  progress  of  intellectual  order,  it  is  the 
legitimate  and  necessary  duty  of  civil  government  to  promote  great  estab- 
lishments for  science,  and  ^great  schools  for  public  instruction,  on  regu- 
lated conditions,  and  supported  by  the  highest  public  authority. 

By  what  means  can  we  at  present,  in  France,  secure  this  action  of  the 
government,  and  satisfy  a  vital  requirement  of  society  ?  Formerly,  France 
possessed,  in  great  number,  special  establishments,  supported  by  them- 
selves ;  universities,  and  learned  or  scholastic  corporations,  which,  with- 
out depending  on  the  state,  were,  however,  connected  with  it  by  ties 
more  or  less  intimate  or  apparent;  sometimes  demanding  its  support, 
and  at  others,  not  able  entirely  to  withdraw  from  its  intervention ;  and 
thus  conferring  on  the  civil  powet'  an  actusl  although  an  indirect  and 
limited  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  and  education  of  society.  The 
University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Benedictines,  the  Oratorians,  the 
Lazarists,  the  Jesuits,  and  many  other  corporate  bodies  and  schools  scat^ 
tered  through  the  provinces,  were  assuredly  not  branches  of  public  ad- 
ministration, and  were  often  the  causes  of  serious  embarrassment  Before 
they  disappeared  in  the  revolutionary  tempest,  several  of  these  establish- 
ments had  fallen  into  abuse  or  insignificance,  which  destroyed  their  moral 
credit  and  oblitdrated  their  services.  But  for  ages  they  had  seconded  the 
intellectual  development  of  French  society,  and  had  cooperated  profitably 
in  its  government  Being  nearly  all  old  proprietaries,  attached  to  their 
traditions,  and  founded  with  a  religious  object,  they  had  instincts  of  order 
and  authority  as  well  as  of  independence.  In  the  aggregate,  they  con« 
stituted  a  mode  of  action  by  the  state  on  the  intellectual  life  and  educa* 
tton  of  the  people :  a  confused  and  incoherent  mode,  which  had  its  diffl- 
culties  and  vices,  but  was  not  deficient  either  in  dignity  or  efficacy. 

From  1789  to  1800,  three  celebrated  bodies,  true  sovereigns  of  their 
time,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  the 
National  Convention,  undertook  to  bestow  on  France  a  grand  system  of 
pul>lic  instructioa  Three  persons  of  eminent  and  very  opposite  abilities, 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Condorcet,  and  M.  Daunou,  were  successively 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  and  present  a  plan  on  this  important 
question,  with  which  the  enlightened  spirits  engaged  in  revolutionary 
struggles  delighted  to  occupy  themselves,  as  if  to  find  in  this  field  of 
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specolation  and  pbllosophio  hope,  some  relief  from  the  yiolenoe  of  the 
timea  The  reports  of  these  three  briUiant  meiif  representing  the  society, 
the  politics,  and  the  science  of  their  age,  are  remarkable  works,  both  in 
their  common  character  and  in  their  different  and  distinctive  featurea 
In  all  three,  man  alone  reigns  supreme  in  this  world,  and  the  ReTolution 
of  1789  is  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  ascends  confident 
in  his  onmipotence,  regulates  human  society  as  a  master,  for  the  future 
as  well  as  for  the  present,  and  feels  assured  of  fiuhioning  it  according  to 
his  own  will.  In  the  report  to  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  affixed  his 
name,  the  pride  of  mind  predominates,  combined  with  beneYolent  ardor, 
but  without  passion  or  hesitating  doubt  Public  instruction  is  there 
called  "  a  power  which  embraces  ererj  thing,  from  the  games  of  infancy 
to  the  most  imposing  f&tes  of  the  nation ;  every  thing  calls  for  a  creation 
in  this  branch;  its  essential  characteristic  ought  to  be  tiniver$alUff^ 
whether  in  persons  or  things;  the  state  must^ govern  theological  studies 
as  well  as  all  others ;  evangelical  morality  is  the  noblest  present  which 
the  Divinity  has  bestowed  on  man ;  the  French  nation  does  honor  to 
itself  in  rendering  this  homage."  The  Inttitute^  the  successor  of  all  the 
academies,  is  proposed  as  the  supreme  school,  the  pinnacle  of  public 
education ;  it  is  to  be  at  once  a  learned  and  instructing  body,  and  the 
administrative  organ  of  all  other  scientific  and  literary  establishments. 

Between  the  report  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  that  of  M.  de  Oondorcet  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  filiation  is 
visible.  They  have  traveled  along  the  same  declivity,  but  the  space 
included  is  immense.  With  the  latter,  philosophical  ambition  has  given 
way  to  revolutionary  excitement  A  special  and  exclusive  feeling  of 
policy  governs  the  work;  equality  is  its  principle  and  sovereign  end. 
"The  onier  of  nature,"  says  Oondorcet,  '^includes  no  distinctions  in 
society  beyond  those  of  education  and  wealth.  To  establish  amongst 
citizens  an  equality  in  fact,  and  to  realize  the  equality  confirmed  by  law, 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  national  instruction.  In  every  degree, 
and  in  all  public  establishments,  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  gratu* 
itous;  instruction  without  charge  should  be  the  first  consideration  in 
respect  of  social  equality."  The  report  and  plan  of  Gondorcet  are 
entirely  devoted  to  this  tyrannical  notion  of  equality,  which  penetrates 
even  to  the  heart  of  the  great  national  association  of  science  and  art  des- 
tined to  crown  the  edifice.  "  No  member  can  belong  to  two  classes  at 
the  same  time  ;  this  is  injurious  to  equality." 

In  the  report  of  M.  Daunou  to  the  National  Convention,  liberty  assumes 
a  larger  share  than  equality.  He  reproaches  his  predecessors  with  not 
having  sufficiently  acknowledged  and  secured  its  rights.  In  the  plan  of 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  he  found  "  too  much  respect  for  old  forms,  too  many 
bonds  and  impediments."  "  Condorcet,"  he  said,  "  proposed  to  institute 
in  some  degree  an  academic  church."  M.  Daunou  desires  no  public  or- 
ganization of  scientific  or  literary  instruction.  The  state,  according  to 
him,  should  only  interfere  with  elementary  and  professional  training. 
Beyond  that,  ''  liberty  of  education,  liberty  of  private  seminaries,  liberty 
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of  method.**  But,  with  this  extended  notion  of  freedom  iu  public  instruc- 
tion, M.  Daunou  has  also  his  fixed  idea  and  mania.  The  passion  of  re< 
publicanism  is  with  him  what  that  of  equality  is  with  M.  de  Gondorcet. 
"There  is  no  genius,**  says  he,  ** except  in  a  republican  soul.  A  system 
of  public  instruction  can  only  be  carried  on  in  community  with  a  repub- 
lican government**  Under  the  empire  of  such  a  constitution,  **  the  most 
extensive  means  of  education,**  he  continues,  "  are  in  the  establishment 
of  national  festivals;**  and  he  devotes  an  entire  section  of  his  proposed 
bill  to  the  enumeration  and  arrangement  of  these  annual  ceremonies,  to 
the  number  of  seven ;  festivals  in  honor  of  the  republic,  of  youth,  of 
marriage,  of  gratitude,  of  agriculture,  of  liberty,  and  of  old  age. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  tempest,  all  these  plans  and  devices, 
alternately  liberal,  dangerous,  or  puerile,  remained  without  results.  Uni- 
versal and  gratuitous  elementary  education  was  decreed,  but  there  were 
neither  seminaries  nor  teachers.  A  system  of  secondary  instruction  was 
attempted,  under  the  title  of  central  iehooU^  which,  notwithstanding 
ingenious  and  promising  appearances,  responded  neither  to  the  traditions 
of  teaching,  the  natural  laws  of  intellectual  development  in  man,  nor  the 
moral  requirements  of  education.  In  high  and  special  instruction,  some 
important  and  celebrated  associations  sprang  up.  The  Institute  was 
founded.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  lavished  on  society 
their  services  and  their  glory,  but  no  great  and  effective  combination  of 
public  teaching  replaced  the  departed  establishments.  Much  had  been 
promised  and  expected,  but  nothing  was  done.  Chimeras  hovered  over 
ruins. 

The  Consular  government  proved  itself  more  in  earnest  and  effective. 
The  law  of  the  first  of  May,  1802,  futile  as  regarded  elementary  teaching, 
incomplete  and  hypothetical  on  the  higher  branches,  reestablished,  under 
the  name  and  fosterage  of  Lyceums,  a  well-based  system  of  secondary 
education,  comprising  sound  principles,  and  securities  for  social  influence 
and  duration.  The  work,  however,  was  deficient  in  originality  and 
grandeur.  Public  instruction  was  considered  simply  as  an  administra- 
tive duty,  and,  under  that  title,  was  included,  with  all  its  components,  in 
the  numerous  and  opposite  functions  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Neither  its  proper  rank,  nor  the  suitable  mode  of  its  government,  were 
defined.  It  fell  under  the  control  of  that  ofBcial  mechanism  which  knows 
how  to  regulate  and  direct  material  business,  but  with  which  the  arrange- 
ments of  moral  order  can  not  amalgamate. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  did  not  deceive  himself  on  this  point.  Warned, 
by  those  lofty  and  clear  instincts  which  revealed  to  him  the  true  nature 
of  things,  and  the  essential  attributes  of  power,  he  recognized,  as  soon 
as  he  gave  his  unbiased  reflection  to  the  subject,  that  public  instruction 
could  neither  be  yielded  up  entirely  to  private  industry,  nor  regulated 
by  ordinary  administration,  as  were  the  domains,  finances,  or  highways 
of  the  state.  He  comprehended  that  to  give  the  parties  intrusted  with 
education,  respect,  dignity,  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
votedness  to  their  calling,  in  order  that  these  men,  unassuming  and  weak, 
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should  feel  satisfied  and  proud  in  their  obscure  positions,  it  was  necessary 
that  thej  should  be  associated  and  linked  as  it  were  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  body,  which  might  reflect  on  them  its  strength  and  importanco. 
The  remembrance  of  the  old  religious  and  scholastic  corporations  then 
recurred  to  him.  But  while  regarding  with  willing  admiration  what  had 
long  existed  with  eclat,  he  discriminated  their  evil  qualities,  which  would 
be  more  injurious  now  than  formerly.  The  religious  institutions  were 
too  much  estranged  from  the  government  of  the  state,  and  from  society 
itself.  Through  celibacy,  the  absence  of  all  individual  property,  and 
many  other  causes,  they  lived  almost  entirely  without  generous  interests, 
habits,  or  sentiments.  Government  exercised  upon  them  an  indirect, 
sparing,  and  disputed  influence.  Napoleon  felt  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  educational  department  should  be  laical,  social,  connected  with  family 
interests  and  property,  and  intimately  united,  save  only  in  their  special 
mission,  with  civil  order  and  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  He  saw 
also  that  this  body  should  hold  closely  to  the  state  government,  receive 
its  powers  from  that  source,  and  exercise  them  under  its  general  control 
Napoleon  created  the  University,  adapting,  with  admirable  discernment 
and  freedom  of  spirit,  the  maternal  idea  of  the  old  educational  corpora- 
tions to  the  new  state  of  society. 

The  best  works  can  not  escape  the  contagion  of  the  vices  of  their 
authors.  The  University  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  education 
belongs  to  the  State.  The  State  was  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  willed, 
and  was  in  possession  of  uncontrolled  avthority.  The  University,  from 
its  birth,  embodied  a  system  of  absolute  power.  Beyond  the  institution, 
neither  family  rights,  nor  those  of  the  church,  nor  of  private  industry, 
were  acknowledged  or  respected.  Even  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  estab- 
lishment, there  were  no  real  guarantees  for  the  position,  dignity,  and  just 
independence  of  persons.  If  in  France  the  Emperor  was  the  State,  in 
the  University  the  head  master  was  the  Emperor.  I  employ  expressions 
too  absolute :  the  government  of  the  University,  in  fact,  has  always  sought 
te  modify  opposing  rights.  But  whatever  may  be  the  prudence  or  incon- 
sistency of  men,  principles  bear  their  fruit  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  University  system,  as  regarded  public  instruction,  there  was  no 
liberty  for  the  citizens,  and  no  responsibility  of  the  authorities  to  the 
country. 

Thus,  when  the  Charter  established  free  legislation  in  France ;  when 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens,  and  the  responsibility  of  power,  became  the 
common  law  and  practice  of  the  land,  the  embarrassment  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  it,  became  extreme.  Its  max- 
ims, rules  and  traditions  no  longer  accorded  with  the  general  institutions. 
In  the  name  of  religion,  of  families,  of  liberty,  and  of  publicity,  claims 
were  raised  around  and  against  the  University  which  it  was  unable  to 
repel  without  coming  Into  collision  with  the  constitutional  system,  or  to 
admit  without  falsifying  or  mutilating  itself.  The  power  which  governed 
it,  either  under  the  name  of  Head  Master,  Royal  Council,  or  President, 
was  neither  a  minister,  nor  sufficiently  small  and  dependent  to  be  mei^ly 
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the  subordinate  of  a  minister.  No  minister  would  become  responsible 
Ibr  it|  and  it  could  not  carry  in  itself,  either  with  the  Chambers  or  the 
public,  the  weight  of  responsibility.  During  six  years,  from  1816  to 
1821,  men  of  a  superior  cast,  M.  Royer-Gollard,  M.  GuTier,  M.  SyWester 
de  Sacy,  and  M.  Lain6,  employed  their  talents  and  influence  in  this  anom- 
alous situation.  They  gained  time ;  they  saved  the  life  of  the  University, 
but  without  solving  the  question  of  its  constitutional  existence.  It  was 
a  piece,  which,  in  the  new  machine  of  government,  found  neither  its  place 
nor  its  game. 

Fortune  has  its  combinations  which  seem  to  mock  human  foresight 
It  was  under  a  ministry,  looked  upon,  not  without  reason,  as  hostile  to 
the  University,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  most  dreaded  an  attack,  that 
ft  emerged  from  its  perplexing  situation,  and  assumed  its  rank  in  the 
state.  M.  de  Vill^le  had  appointed  the  Abb^  Frayssinous  Head  Master. 
Public  instructions  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  bishop.  To  sat- 
isfy the  clergy,  and  to  bring  them  at  the  same  time  under  his  influence, 
M.  de  Villele  required  something  more.  He  associated  the  Church  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  He  made  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  minister 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  the  title  and  func- 
tions, not  only  of  Head  Master  of  the  University,  but  also  of  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Public  Instruction  thus  became  officially  included 
amongst  the  great  public  offices,  and  the  University  entered,  in  the  train 
of  the  Church,  into  all  the  frame-work  and  conditions  of  the  constitu- 
tional system. 

Within  four  years  after,  it  made  another  step  in  advance.  Everywhere 
dreaded  and  violently  opposed,  ecclesiastical  preponderance  was  particu- 
larly suspected  in  the  matter  of  public  instruction.  The  liberal  movement 
which,  in  1827,  displaced  M.  de  Villele  and  brought  the  Martignoc  Cab- 
inet into  office,  had  also  its  effect  upon  the  University.  The  royal  ordi- 
nance of  the  4th  of  January,  1828,  in  naming  the  new  ministers,  declared, 
**that  for  the  future,  public  instruction  should  no  longer  form  a  part  of 
the  ministry  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs ;  and  on  the  10th  of  February  follow- 
ing, it  became,  in  the  State  councils,  a  special  and  independent  depart- 
ment, confided  to  M.  de  Vatimesnil. 

This  rational  and  prudent  organtzaUon  was  then  only  ephemeral 
Under  M.  de  Polignac,  party  passions  resumed  their  ascendancy.  The 
University  fell  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Church.  There  was  again 
but  one  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  and  of  public  instruction.  The 
Revolution  of  1880  at  first  allowed  this  state  of  things  to  continue ;  only 
by  an  ill-judged  concession  to  the  vanity  of  the  laical  spirit,  and  as  if  to 
mark  its  victory,  it  changed  words  and  displaced  ranks.  The  University 
took  precedence  over  the  Church,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship.  It  was  under  this  title  and  with  these 
functions,  that  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  M.  M^rilhou,  M.  Barthe,  the  Count 
de  Montalivet,  and  M.  Girod  de  L*Ain,  filled  the  department  until  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet  of  the  lUh  of  October,  1882. 

In  accepting  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I  was  the  first  to 
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reqaire  that  it  should  be  separated  from  that  of  Worship.    As  a  Protesc^ 
ant,  it  was  neither  fitting  that  the  latter  shoald  be  offered  to  me,  or  tha^t 
I  should  undertake  it    I  yenture  to  think  that  I  should  hare  given  the 
Catholic  church  no  reason  to  complain ;  that  I  should  perhi^Mi  have  bet- 
ter understood  and  defended  it  than  many  of  its  disciples ;  but  there  ar» 
appearances  which  ought  never  to  be  encountered.    The  administration 
of  Public  Worship  was  then  blended  with  the  duties  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice.    It  was,  in  mj  opinion,  an  error  not  to  form  it  into  a  distinct 
department     Such  an  honor  was  due  to  the  importance  and  dignitj  of 
religious  interests.     In  these,  our  days,  and  after  so  many  victories,  the 
laical  power  could  not  too  much  conciliate  the  susceptible  pride  of  the 
clergy  jind  its  leaders.    It  is,  besides,  an  ill-arranged  combination  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  Church  with  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  rivals  or 
official  overseers.    To  display  mistrust  is  to  inspire  it,  and  the  best  mode 
of  living  on  good  terms  with  the  Church  is  to  acknowledge  frankly  its 
importance,  and  to  yield  full  admission  to  its  place  and  purpose. 

Reduced  entirely  to  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of  the  department  I 
was  about  to  occupy  were^  in  this  light,  very  incomplete.  The  University 
was  its  cradle,  firom  which  it  had  not  yet  issued.  The  head  master  of 
the  University  had  assumed  the  title  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
general,  but  without  becoming  so  in  effect  I  demanded  for  this  ministry 
its  natural  privileges  and  limits.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  founded  in  no  connection  with  the  University,  the  Col* 
lege  of  France,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  School  of  Charters, 
and  the  schools  specially  applied  to  Oriental  languages  and  archseology ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  establishments  dedicated,  not  to  instruction,  but  to 
the  glory  and  advancement  <^  science  and  letters, — the  Institute,  the 
various  learned  societies,  the  libraries,  and  all  other  encouragements  to 
literature,  were,  from  that  time,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  min- 
ister  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  still  some  gaps  in  Uie  privileges, 
which  of  right  belong  to  this  department  Amongst  others,  it  has  not  in 
the  direction  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  influence  that  it  ought  to  exercise.  Art 
and  literature  are  naturally  and  necessarily  linked  together.  It  is  only 
by  this  intimate  and  habitual  intercourse  that  they  can  be  assured  of 
maintaining  their  suitable  and  elevated  character, — the  worship  of  the 
beautiful,  and  its  manifestation  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  had  not  been  scholars,  passing  their  lives  in 
the  learned  worlS  of  their  age,  their  influence,  and  even  their  genius, 
eould  never  have  displayed  themselves  with  such  pure  and  powerful 
effect  Placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  letters,  and  within  the  ordinary 
domain  of  administration,  the  arts  incur  a  serious  risk  of  falling  under 
the  exclusive  yoke  of  material  utility,  or  of  the  narrow  caprices  of  the 
public.  The  department  of  Public  Instruction  has  still,  in  this  particu- 
lar,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  arts  themselves,  an  important  conquest  to 
achieve.  In  a  general  sense,  however,  it  received,  at  the  time  of  my  ap- 
pointment, its  legitimate  extent  and  rational  organization.  From  1824 
to  1830,  it  had  been  little  more  than  an  expedient    In  1832,  it  became, 
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In  the  aggregate  of  oor  institutions,  a  piece  of  complete  and  regular 
machinery,  capable  of  rendering  to  society  and  power,  both  in  moral  and 
intellectual  order,  the  seryices.with  which,  now  moro  than  ever,  they  can 
not  afford  to  dispense. 

In  assuming  the  ministry  of  PubKo  Instruction,  I  took  a  speoial  interest 
in  the  organization  of  elementary  sohools.  Because  I  have  opposed  dem- 
ocratic theories,  and  resisted  popular  passions,  it  has  been  often  said  that 
I  had  no  love  for  the  people,  'no  sympathy  for  their  miseries,  instincts, 
necessities,  and  desires.  In  public,  as  in  private  Ufe,  there  are  more 
classes  of  affections  than  one.  If  what  is  called  love  for  the  people, 
means  to  participate  in  all  their  impressions,  to  study  their  tastes  rather 
than  their  interests,  to  be  on  all  occamons  ready  to  think,  feel,  and  aot 
with  them, — ^I  admit  at  once  this  forms  no  part  of  my  disposition.  I 
love  the  people  with  a  profound,  but  at  the  same  time  independent  and 
somewhat  anxious  attachment  I  wish  to  serve  them,  but  am  no  more 
disposed  to  become  their  slave  than  to  use  them  fbr  any  advantage  but 
their  own.  I  respect  while  I  love  them,  and  this  very  respect  restrains 
me  from  deceiving  them,  or  from  aiding  them  to  deceive  themselvesL 
Sovereignty  is  yielded  up  to  them;  complete  happiness  is  promised; 
they  are  told  that  they  have  a  right  to  all  the  powers  ot  society,  and  all 
the  enjoyments  of  liib.  I  have  believed  that  they  had  both  the  right  and 
necessity  of  becoming  capable  and  worthy  of  being  free ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  exercising  in  their  public  and  private  allotment  the  share  of  influence 
which  the  laws  of  God  permit  to  man  in  human  life  and  society.  For 
this  reason,  while  sympathizing  deeply  with  the  physical  privations  of 
the  people,  I  have  been  more  preeminently  moved  and  engrossed  by 
their  moral  wants ;  holding  it  for  certain  that,  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
are  ameliorated,  they  will  struggle  the  more  effectually  against  the  former; 
and  that  to  improve  the  condition  of  men  we  must  first  purify,  strengthen, 
and  enlighten  their  minds. 

It  is  to  the  strong  conviction  of  this  truth  that  the  importance  univer- 
sally attached  to  popular  teaching  in  the  present  day  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Other  instincts,  less  pure  and  salutary,  are  mixed  up  with  it:  pride,  a 
presumptuous  confidence  in  the  merit  and  power  of  intelligence  alone, 
immeasurable  ambition,  and  the  passion  of  a  pretended  equality.  But 
in  spite  of  this  confusion  in  the  sentiments  by  which  it  is  recommended, 
in  spite  of  its  intrinsic  difiSculties,  and  of  the  uneasiness  it  still  excites, 
popular  teaching  is  not  the  less,  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  both 
on  principles  of  right  and  fact,  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  people,  and 
a  necessary  requisition  of  society.  During  his  mission  in  Germany, 
one  of  those  men  who  have  the  most  profoundly  studied  this  great 
question,  If.  £ug6ne  Rendu,  inquired  of  a  learned  and  respectable  pre- 
late, the  Cardinal  de  Diepenbrock,  Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  *'  whether, 
according  to  his  idea,  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  masses 
would  produce  any  danger  to  society."  "Never,"  replied  the  Cardinal, 
*^if  religious  feeling  assigns  to  education  its  proper  end  and  governs 
its  course.    Besides  which,  the  question  is  no  longer  in  debate;  it  is 
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dlstioctly  laid  down.    When  the  car  is  on  the  rails,  what  remainsf    To 
guide  it" 

In  188^  there  was  something  more  for  us  to  do  than  merely  to  guide 
the  car.  It  was  necessary  to  give  it  effective  and  durable  motion.  When  we 
examine  closely  what  has  taken  plaoe  between  1789  and  1S32,  in  regard 
to  elementary  education,  we  are  equally  impressed  with  the  power  of  th» 
idea  and  the  futility  of  the  efforts  made  to  realize  it  It  engages  the 
attention  of  all  who  goTem,  or  aspire  to  govern  France.  When  eclipsed, 
for  a  moment,  it  is  only  under  tiie  pressure  of  more  urgent  prepossessions, 
and  speedily  reappears.  It  finds  its  way  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  parties 
and  authorities  who  seem  to  fear  it  most  Between  1792  and  1795,  the 
National  Convention  issued  seven  decrees  for  the  establishment  of  pre- 
paratory schools,  prescribing  their  nature  and  regulation;  mere  words, 
barren  of  produce,  though  sincerely  meant  The  Empire  said  and 
thought  little  of  rudiments;  secondary  instruction  was  the  &vorite 
object  of  its  solicitude  and  skillful  superintendence.  Nevertheless,  we 
encounter  a  man  in  the  Imperial  councils,  unassuming  in  rank,  but  of  a 
mind  and  reputation  sufficiently  exalted  to  draw  public  attention  to  his 
labors  and  ideas,  whatever  might  be  their  object  M.  Cuvier  traveled 
through  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return,  described  the 
public  educational  establishments  he  had  visited,  particularly  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Holland,  the  sound  practical  organization  of  which 
had  strongly  impressed  him.  A  lively  interest  was  immediately  excited 
in  (kvoT  of  those  schools,  which  led  to  much  reflection,  conversation,  and 
regretful  comparisons.  The  Empire  fell ;  the  Restoration  succeeded ;  the 
great  political  contests  recommenced :  but  in  the  midst  of  their  clamor, 
the  government  of  public  instruction  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
sincerely  desired  the  good  of  the  people  without  undue  adulation.  M. 
Royer-Collard  became  director;  M.  Cuvier  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence. They  applied  themselves  to  the  increase,  improvement,  and  effect- 
ive superintendence  of  elementary  schools.  The  king  issued  decrees 
commanding  and  regulating  the  cooperation  of  local  authorities  and  sym- 
pathies. The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  carried  on  an  unremitting 
correspondence  to  insure  the  execution  of  these  ordinancea  New  methods 
were  announced  in  Europe  with  considerable  stir ;  mutual  teaching  and 
simultaneous  teaching — the  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Some  minds  were  excited  to  enthusiasm,  others  to  uneasiness.  Without 
taking  any  decided  part,  either  in  adoption  or  denial,  the  Council  re- 
ceived, encouraged,  and  superintended  all. 

Political  power  changed  hands,  passing  over  to  the  party  that  dis- 
trusted this  liberal  impulse ;  but  while  they  humored  the  suspicions,  and 
made  fatal  concessions  to  the  demands  of  their  adherents,  the  intelligent 
leaders  of  this  party  had  no  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  na- 
tional education.  They  felt  that  a  force  was  therein  comprised  which 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  strangled,  and  endeavored,  by  concession,  to 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Between  1821  and  1826,  eight  royal 
decrees,  countersigned  by  M.  Corbi^re,  minister  of  the  Interior,  author* 
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ized,  in  fourteen  departments,  religious  associations,  honestly  devoted  to 
elementary  instruction,  and  thus  established,  in  point  of  fact,  a  certain 
number  of  new  schools.  The  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction,  founded 
in  Brittany  by  the  Abb^  J.  M.  de  la  Hennais;  the  Brethren  of  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Strasbourg,  Nancy,  and  Valence ;  the  Brethren  of  St  Joseph, 
in  the  department  of  the  Somme;  the  Brethren  of  Christian  Instruction 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  five  departments  of  the  west,  aU  date  from  and 
reflect  honor  on  this  period.  Another  political  shock  carried  back  the 
government  of  France  into  other  ranks.  The  ICartignac  ministry  replaced 
the  ViU^le  cabinet  One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  M.  de  Vatimesnil,  was  not  only  to  confer  additional  encour- 
agement on  the  elementaiy  schools,  but  to  restore  to  thdr  administration 
the  decrees  called  forth  by  M.  Ouyier  in  1816  and  1820.  The  fatal  crisis 
of  the  Restoration  approached ;  its  evil  genius  prevailed  in  its  general 
politics.  Called  in  November,  1829,  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  de 
Polignac,  as  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Guemon  de  Ranville  pro- 
posed, nevertheless,  exoellent  measures  for  the  extension  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  introduction  of  a  superior  class  of  teachers.  He  was 
met  by  doubts,  objections,  and  timid  but  repeated  resistance.  He  per- 
sisted, however,  and  at  his  request,  the  king,  Charles  X.,  signed  a  decree, 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  practical  conditions,  but  for  the  official  ex- 
pression of  the  ideas  and  sentiments  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 
It  can  not  be  said  that  from  1814  to  1880,  elementary  instruction  suffered 
nothing  from  political  attacks,  but  still  it  did  not  completely  perish  in  the 
dangerous  contact  Whether  from  equity  or  prudence,  the  very  powers 
that  suspected  its  intentions  felt  called  upon  to  view  it  with  a  kindly  eye, 
and  to  second  its  progress. 

The  government  of  1880  was  bound  to  be,  and  proved  itself,  from  its 
origin,  highly  fitvorable  to  elementary  instruction.  If.  Barthe,  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  Lafitte,  and  M.  de  Montalivet,  under  that  of  M.  Casimir 
P^rier,  hastened  to  bring  forward,  one  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the 
other  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  bills  to  promote  the  rapid  increase  of 
primary  schools,  bestowing  on  them  securities  for  the  Aiture,  and  infus- 
ing into  this  first  stage  of  instruction  the  liberty  promised  by  the  charter. 
The  government  and  the  chambers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  promotion 
of  this  object  At  the  moment  when  these  bills  were  introduced,  two 
spontaneous  propositions  emanated  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  con- 
ceived in  principles  differing  in  some  decree,  but  inspired  by  the  same 
spirit  and  leading  to  a  uniform  design.  M.  Daunou  drew  up  a  report  on 
one  of  the  bills,  distinguished  by  profoundly  liberal  feeling,  a  language 
skillfully  measured,  and  a  visible  dislike,  though  at  the  same  time  dis- 
creetly restrained,  for  the  Imperial  Vniversity.  But  none  of  these  bills 
were  subjected  even  to  debate.  The  movement  was  stamped,  the  obsta- 
cles swept  away,  the  public  impatient  to  see  elementary  education  finally 
established.  When  the  cabinet  of  the  11th  of  October,  1882,  assumed 
office,  the  work  was  on  all  sides  demanded,  and  solenmly  promised,  but 
scaroely  yet  in  operation. 
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I  had  tixmnd  me  in  the  Boyal  Counei]  of  PuhUo  IiiBtructi<m  all  the 
lights  and  supports  I  oould  pooaibly  desire  for  its  full  acoomplishmeiit 
Invested  in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  the  world's  opinion,  with  that  au- 
thority so  liberally  conceded,  which  superior  talent  and  long  experience 
confer,  the  members  of  this  Council  were,  moreoTer,  my  literary  asso> 
ciates  and  friends.  We  liyed  in  close  and  mutual  intimacy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  difference  of  our  studies  and  labors,  we  bad  all,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  education,  the  same  ideas  and  desires.  AL  Villemain  and 
M.  Cousin,  M.  Poisson  and  M.  Thtoard,  M.  Gueneau  de  Mussy  and  M. 
Rendu,  engaged  with  as  much  interest  as  myself  in  the  measure  we  were 
preparing  together.  M.  Cousin,  during  his  tra?^  in  Germany  in  1881, 
and  in  the  able  report  published  on  his  retum,  had  studied  and  carefully 
kid  down  all  the  incidental  questions.  I  doubt. if  they  were  ever  more 
seriously  debated  than  in  our  private  coundl  before  the  intioduction  of 
the  bill 

The  first  point,  and  one  which,  not  only  in  my  estimation,  but  in  that 
of  many  sound  thinkers,  still  remains  undecided,  was,  whether  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  all  claldren  should  be  an  abs<^ute  obligation  im- 
posed by  the  law  on  their  parents,  and  supported  by  specific  penalties  in 
case  of  neglect,  as  adopted  in  Prussia  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Crerman  States.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  respect  to  the  countries  where 
this  rule  has  been  long  established,  and  acknowledged  by  national  senti- 
ment There  it  has  certainly  produced  beneficial  results.  But  I  must 
observe  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  nations  hitherto  exacting 
little  on  the  question  of  liberty,  and  that  it  has  originated  with  those 
with  whom,  through  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  civil 
power  is  also  in  matters  of  religion,  or  touching  upon  religious  interests, 
the  sovereign  authority.  The  proud  susceptibility  of  free  peoples,  and 
the  strong  mutual  independence  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  would 
accommodate  themsdves  badly  to  this  coercive  action  of  the  state  on  the 
domestic ''economy  of  families:  where  not  sanctioned  by  tradition,  the 
laws  would  M  to  introduce  it,  for  either  they  would  be  confined  to  an 
empty  command,  or  to  compel  obedience  they  would  have  recourse  to 
proscriptions  and  inquisitorial  searches,  hateful  to  attempt,  and  almost 
impossibLe  to  .execute,  especially  in  a  great  country.  The  National  Con- 
Tention  tried,  or  rather  decreed  this,  in  1798,  and  amongst  all'  its  acts  of 
tyranny^  this,  at  least,  remained  without  effect. 

Popular  instruction  is  at  present,  in  £i^and,  whether  on  the  part  of 
national  and  municipal  authorities,  or  of  simple  citizens,  the  object  of 
persevering  zeal  and  exertion.  No  one  proposes  to  enforce  the  obligation 
on  parents  by  law.  The  system  prospers  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  local  governments,  and  private  societies  make  great  sacrifices  to 
increase  and  improve  the  schools ;  but  no  effiHis  are  attempted  to  intrude 
into  the  bosoms  of  families  to  recruit  the  scholars  by  compulsion.  It 
forms  a  characteristic  and  redounds  to  the  honor  of  a  free  people,  that 
they  are  at  the  same  time  confiding  and  patient ;  that  they  rely  on  the 
empire  of  enlightened  reason  and  well-understood  interests^  and  know 
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liow  to  wait  their  results.  I  csre  little  for  regulations  that  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  convent  or  the  barrack  room.  I  therefore  decidedly  expunged 
constraint  from  my  bill  on  elementary  education,  and  none  of  my  fellow- 
laborers  insisted  on  its  being  retained,  not  eyoi  those  who  regretted  the 
omission. 

Next  to  the  question  of  compulsory  elementary  education,  came  that 
of  free  primary  instructiotf.  Here,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
The  Charter  had  promised  liberty  on  this  point,  and  it  was  not  in  regard 
to  the  first  principles  of  instruction  that  this  promise  could  giye  rise  to 
oppoa^  interpretations  or  lengthened  disputes.  No  one  thought  of  de« 
manding  that  elementary  education  should  be  entirely  committed  to  pri- 
vate  industry,  evidently  incapable  of  furnishing  the  necessary  supply, 
and  little  tempted  to  undertime  it  The  labor  is  immense,  and  without 
brilliant  perspectiyes.  The  interforence  of  the  state  here  becomes  indis- 
pensable. A  free  competition  between  the  goremment  and  private  indi- 
viduals, private  and  pubKc  schools  opened  side  by  side,  and  under  the 
same  regulations,  comprised  all  that  the  most  exacting  liberals  required, 
and  produced  no  opposition  fi^m  the  stanchest  supporters  of  power. 

A  third  question  gave  rise  to  more  discussion.  In  the  public  schools, 
should  elementary  instruction  be  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  supplied  by 
the  state  to  all  children  of  the  soil!  This  was  the  dream  of  generous 
spirits.  Under  the  constitution  of  1T91,  the  Constituent  Assembly  had 
decreed  that  **  a  system  of  pubUo  instruction  should  be  created  and  or- 
ganized, conunon  to  every  citisen,  and  gratuitous  with  regard  to  those 
branches  of  education  indispensable  to  all  men."  The  National  Conven* 
tion,  while  maintaining  this  principle,  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  tutors  at 
a  minimum  of  1,200  francs.  Experience  has  proved  the  vamty  of  these 
promises,  as  irrational  as  they  were  impracticable.  The  state  is  bound 
to  offer  elementary  instruction  to  all  fomilies,  and  to  give  it  to  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  it;  and  thus  it  does  more  for  the  moral 
life  of  the  people  than  it  can  effect  for  their  material  condition.  This  I 
consider  the  true  principle  of  the  question,  and  this  I  adopted  in  my 
bin. 

These  general  and  in  some  degree  preliminary  points  being  disposed 
of,  there  remained  others  of  a  more  special  character,  the  solution  of 
which  formed  the  text  and  scope  of  the  bill.  What  were  to  be  the 
objects  and  limits  of  elementary  instruction?  How  wore  the  public 
institutions  to  be  formed  and  recruited  ?  What  authorities  were  to  be 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  elementary  schools?  What 
should  be  the  means  and  securities  for  the  efifective  execution  of  the  act? 

Amongst  the  feelings  which  may  animate  a  nation,  there  is  one,  the 
absence  of  which  would  be  much  to  be  deplored  if  it  existed  not,  but 
which  we  should  take  care  neither  to  flatter  nor  excite  where  we  find  it 
in  exercise— 4he  sentiment  of  ambition.  I  honor  a^iring  spirits.  Much 
18  to  be  expected  from  them,  provided  they  can  not  easily  attempt  all 
they  desire  to  accomplish.  And  as,  in  our  days,  of  all  ambitions  the 
most  ardent  if  not  the  most  apparent,  especially  amongst  the  industxiai 
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classes,  is  the  ambition  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  look  for  the  grat* 
iflcations  of  self-love  and  the  means  of  fortune— it  is  that,  above  all 
others,  the  development  of  which,  while  we  treat  it  with  indulgence,  wo 
should  watch  over  and  direct  with  unceasing  care.  I  know  nothing  a^ 
present  more  injurious  to  society,  or  more  hurtful  to  the  people  them— 
selves,  than  the  small  amount  of  ill-directed  popular  erudition,  and  tho 
vague,  incoherent,  and  fiilse,  although  at  the  same  time  active  and  power- 
faX  ideas  with  which  it  fills  their  heads. 

To  contend  with  this  danger,  I  distinguished  in  my  proposed  bill  two 
degrees  of  primary  education.  The  one  elementary  and  universally  re- 
quired in  the  most  remote  rural  districts,  and  for  the  humblest  of  social 
conditions;  the  other  more  elevated,  and  destined  for  the  working  popu- 
lation, who  in  towns  and  cities  have  to  deal  with  the  necessities  and  tastes 
of  civilization  more  complicated,  wealthy,  and  exacting.  I  confined  ele- 
mentary instruction  strictly  within  the  simplest  and  most  eictensively 
practiced  branches  of  knowledge.  To  the  primary  instruction  of  a 
higher  order,  I  assigned  greater  scope  and  variety,  and  while  pre-arrang- 
ing its  principal  objects,  the  bill  added,  **  that  it  might  receive  the  devel- 
opment which  should  be  considered  suitable,  according  to  the  wants  and 
resources  of  particular  localities."    I  thus  secured  the  most  extended  / 

advances  to  primary  instruction  where  they  would  be  most  useful  and  / 

natural,  without  introducing  them  in  quarters  where  their  inutility  would  / 

be  perhaps  their  least  defect.    The  Chamber  of  Deputies  required  that  / 

the  prospect  of  a  variable  and  indefinite  extension  should  be  left  open  to 
primary  elementary  instruction  as  well  as  to  primary  superior  instruction* 
T  did  not  feel  myself  bound  to  contend  obstinately  against  this  amend- 
ment, which  met  with  almost  general  approbation;  but  it  indicated  a 
very  slight  conception  of  the  end  proposed  in  the  bill  by  distinguishing  • 

the  two  degrees  of  primary  education.     It  is  precisely  on  account  of  its  i 

universal  necessity  that  primary  elementary  instruction  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple  and  nearly  always  uniform.  It  was  enough  for  social  dis- 
tinctions and  the  spirit  of  ambitioti  in  popular  teaching,  to  open  schools 
in  the  same  class  of  a  superior  order.  A  disposition  to  extend,  from  a 
mere  idea  rather  than  from  absolute  need,  the  first  principles  of  instruc- 
tion, is  unworthy  of  legal  encouragement  The  object  of  the  laws  is  to 
provide  what  is  necessary,  not  to  step  in  advance  of  what  may  become 
possible;  their  mission  is  to  regulate  the  elements  of  society,  not  to 
excite  them  indiscriminately. 

The  education  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  evidently  a  most  important 
point  in  a  law  for  popular  instruction.  To  meet  this,  I  adopted,  without 
hesitation,  the  system  of  primary  normal  schools  commenced  in  France 
in  1810,  and  which  already,  in  1883,  numbered  forty-seven  establish- 
ments of  this  nature,  created  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  departments 
or  towns,  and  encouraged  by  the  government  I  formed  them  into  a 
general  and  compulsory  institution.  In  the  actual  state,  and  vrith  the 
essentially  laical  character  of  our  present  society,  this  was  the  only 
method  of  securing  at  all  times  a  sufficient  number  of  roasters  for  ele- 
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nenUry  instruction,  properly  trained  to  their  required  duties.  It  Air- 
Dishes,  moreover,  an  intellectual  career  to  those  classes  of  the  population 
who  have  little  before  them  on  their  entry  into  life  beyond  employments 
of  physical  labor,  and  introduces  a  moral  influence  amongst  large  com- 
munities, over  whom,  in  the  present  day,  power  seldom  acts  except  by 
tax-gatherers,  commissaries  of  police,  and  gend*armes.  Undoubtedly 
the  education  of  the  tutors  in  the  normal  schools  in  which  they  are 
trained,  and  their  influence  when  they  are  thus  trained,  may  be  defective 
and  injurious ;  their  is  no  institution,  however  good  in  itself,  which,  ill- 
directed,  may  not  turn  to  evil,  and  which,  even  under  sound  regulation, 
is  exempt  from  inconvenience  and  danger.  But  this  is  no  more  than  the 
common  condition  of  all  human  undertakings ;  and  not  one  would  ever 
be  accomplished  if  we  did  not  resign  ourselves  to  the  acceptance  of  its 
faults,  and  to  the  necessity  of  unremitting  watchfulness  lest  the  tares 
should  overrun  the  field  and  choke  the  grain. 

While  converting  these  elementry  normal  schools  into  a  public  and 
legalized  institution,  I  was  far  from  seeking  to  destroy  or  even  to  weaken 
the  other  nurseries  of  teachers  supplied  by  religious  associations  dedi- 
cated to  popular  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  desired  also  that  the 
latter  should  extensively  develop  themselves,  and  that  a  wholesome  com- 
petition should  be  established  between  them  and  the  laical  seminaries.  I 
even  wished  to  go  a  step  beyond,  and  to  confer  on  the  religious  commu- 
nities so  employed  a  special  mark  of  confidence  ond  respect  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  royal  ordinances  issued  between  1821  and  1826,  for 
the  establishment  of  associations  of  this  nature,  and  more  particularly 
for  that  of  the  Gongregration  for  the  advancement  of  Christian  Knowl- 
edge, founded  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  in  the  departments  of  Brittany ; 
for  another  under  the  same  denomination  at  Valence,  and  for  the  Brethren 
of  St  Joseph,  in  the  department  of  the  Somme,  it  was  provided  that  ^^  the 
certificate  of  capability  required  from  all  elementary  teachers  should  be' 
delivered  to  every  brother  of  these  various  congregations,  on  sight  of  the 
particular  letter  of  obedience  transmitted  to  him  by  the  superior-general 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  belonged."  It  appeared  to  me  that  in 
this  release  from  a  fresh  examination  accorded  to  the  members  of  religious 
societies,  formally  acknowledged  and  authorized  by  the  state  as  popular 
teachers,  there  was  nothing  beyond  what  was  perfectly  just  and  consist- 
ent, and  I  would  readily  have  inserted  it  in  my  bill ;  but  it  would  have 
been  assuredly  rejected  by  the  public  of  that  day  as  well  as  by  the  Cham- 
bers. The  debate  that  sprang  up  when  we  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  authorities  to  be  intrusted  with  the  superintendenee  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  clearly  indicated  the  prevailing  spirit 

The  state  and  the  church,  on  the  question  of  popular  instruction,  are 
the  only  efiective  authorities.  This  is  not  a  conjecture  founded  on  gen- 
eral considerations;  it  is  a  flict  historically  demonstrated.  The  only 
countries  and  times  in  which  public  education  has  really  prospered  have 
been  those  where  the  church  or  state,  or  both  in  conjunction,  have  con- 
sidered its  advancement  their  business  and  duty.    Holland  and  Germany, 
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whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  may 
be  readily  cited  as  evidences.  The  accomplishment  of  a  similar  work 
requires  the  ascendency  of  general  and  permanent  power,  such  as  that 
of  the  state  and  its  enactments;  or  of  another  moral  authority  erer 
present  and  equally  enduring — ^the  church  and  its  militia. 

But  while  the  action  of  the  church  and  the  state  is  indispensable  for 
the  diffusion  and  solid  establishment  of  public  education,  it  becomes 
equally  important,  to  render  such  education  really  good  and  aocimllj 
profitable,  that  this  action  should  be  profoundly  religious.  I  do  not 
mean  that  religious  instruction  should  merely  take  its  place  there,  and 
outward  practices  be  observed.  A  nation  is  not  religiously  educated  on 
such  limited  and  mechanical  conditions.  Popular  education  ought  to  be 
given  and  received  in  the  bosom  of  a  religious  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
corresponding  impressions  and  habits  may  penetrate  from  every  side. 
Religion  is  not  a  study  or  an  exercise  to  which  a  particular  place  or  boor 
can  be  assigned.  It  is  a  faith,  a  law  which  ought  to  make  itself  felt 
everywhere  and  at  all  times ;  and  on  no  other  condition  can  it  exercise 
the  full  extent  of  its  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  and  actions  of  men. 

Thus,  in  elementary  schools,  the  sentiment  of  religion  ought  to  be 
habitually  present  If  the  priest  mistrusts  or  separates  from  the  tutor, 
or  if  the  tutor  looks  upon  himself  as  the  independent  rival,  not  the  faith- 
ful auxiliary  of  the  priest,  the  moral  value  of  the  school  is  lost,  and  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  danger. 

When  I  presented  my  bill,  and  even  before  experience  had  imparted  to 
my  mind  its  valuable  light,  I  felt  thoroughly  convinced  of  these  truths. 
They  had  regulated  my  labors ;  although  from  an  instinctive  estimate  of 
public  prejudices,  I  ^adopted  and  applied  them  with  circumspection.  It 
was  upon  the  preponderating  and  combined  action  of  church  and  state 
that  I  relied  for  the  establishment  of  elementary  instruction.  Now,  the 
prevailing  fact  I  encountered  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  was  precisely  a  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  almost  of 
hostility  against  both.  In  the  schools  they  dreaded  above  all  things  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  of  the  central  power.  The  principal  object 
of  solicitude  was  to  protect  beforehand,  and  by  legal  enactment,  the  free 
action  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  total  independence  of  the 
teachers  in  reference  to  the  clergy.  The  opposition  openly  advocated 
that  system,  and  the  conservative  party,  too  ollen  governed  in  their  in- 
most feelings  and  almost  unconsciously  by  the  very  ideas  they  dread, 
combatted  it  without  energy.  I  had  proposed  that  the  curate  or  pastor 
should  by  right  be  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  in  every  town- 
ship to  superintend  the  school,  and  that  the  minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion should  bold  the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  tutors.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  both  these  provisions  were  thrown  out  in  the  first  debate, 
and  it  required  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and  my  own  persever- 
ance in  a  second  discussion  to  secure  their  retention  in  the  act  There 
seemed  to  be  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  spirit  that  might  possess 
the  teachers.    Much  was  said  on  the  necessity  of  placing  them  under 
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•ffectual  oontrd,  and  preftt  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  or  remove  alto- 
gether from  the  schools  the  interference  of  church  or  state ;  in  fact,  to 
take  awaj  the  only  authorities  capable  of  rooting  out  the  pernicious  seeds 
which  the  age  had  planted  there  with  overflowing  handa 

Notwithstanding  these  combats  and  mistaken  objections,  I  had  no 
right,  if  I  speak  candidly,  to  complain  in  this  particular  instance,  either 
of  the  Chambers  or  the  public  The  bill  on  elementary  education  was 
received,  discussed,  and  carried  favorably,  without  material  alteration. 
There  remained  only  the  great  trial  under  which-  all  preceding  laws  on 
this  question  had  given  way.    How  was  it  to  be  carried  out  f 

It  required  two  distinct  modes  of  proceeding — administrative  and  moral 
measures.  It  was  necessary  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  crea- 
tion, maintenance,  and  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  tutors,  should  become  substantial  and  permanent  &cts.  It 
was  equally  essential  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  be  fully  imbued 
with  the  understanding  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  which  they  were  to  be* 
come  the  final  and  true  executors. 

With  regard  to  administrative  measures,  the  law  had  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided the  most  essential  Not  confining  itself  to  ordaining  in  every  town- 
ship throughout  the  kingdom  the  establishment  of  elementary  schools, 
whether  primary  or  superior,  it  had  decreed  that  a  suitable  residence 
should  in  all  places  be  provided  for  the  teachers ;  and  that  when  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  district  might  be  found  insufficient,  the  neces- 
sary provision  should  be  levied  by  two  special  and  compulsory  taxes — 
one  to  be  voted  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  the  other  by  the  general 
councils  of  the  department;  or,  in  default  of  these  votes,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. If  even  these  local  imposts  should  prove  inadequate,  the  minister 
of  Public  Instruction  was  empowered  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a 
grant  drawn  from  the  credit  annually  carried  to  the  account  of  elementary 
education  in  the  state  budget  The  permanent  existence  of  the  schools 
and  the  means  of  supplying  their  natural  wants  were  thus  secured,  inde- 
pendently of  the  intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  populations  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  instituted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  central  power  could  never 
find  itself  disarmed  in  presence  of  their  evil  designs  or  apathy. 

An  obstacle  of  considerable  weight  opposed  itself  to  the  effectual  and 
regular  execution  of  these  arrangements.  They  required  the  cooperation 
of  the  general  government  of  the  state,  represented  in  the  several  locali- 
ties by  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates ;  and  also  of  the  special  super- 
intendents of  public  education,  embodied  in  the  rectors  and  fiuctionaries 
of  the  University.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  unite  together 
for  one  common  object  a  double  series  of  public  agents,  exercising  oppo- 
site duties  and  acting  under  different  heads.  After  coming  to  an  under- 
standing on  these  points  with  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, 1  addressed  detailed  instructions  to  the  prefects  and  rectors,  explain- 
ing  to  all  their  particular  duties  in  the  execution  of  the  new  law,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  to  act  in  concert  I  went  a  step  be- 
yond this.     At  my  instance  it  was  decided  in  a  cabinet  council,  that 
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elementary  instruction  should  constitute  annually,  in  each  departmeni^ 
the  object  of  a  special  budget,  to  be  included  in  the  general  estimate  of 
supply  for  that  department ;  and  which  should  also,  every  year,  be  sep- 
arated from  it^  and  forwarded  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
his  examination,  as  the  general  budget  was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
the  minister  of  the  Interior. 

I  hereby  accomplished  a  double  end.  On  the  one  hand,  I  placed,  in 
every  locality,  primary  instruction,  its  necessities,  resources,  and  expend- 
iture, apart  and  in  bold  relief;  thus  constituting  it  a  real  and  permanent 
local  institution,  invested  with  rights,  and  the  object  of  special  superin- 
tendence. On  the  other  hand,  while  securing  for  elementary  education 
the  cooperation  of  the  general  government,  I  connected  it  closely  with 
the  duties  of  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
comprehensive  scheme  which  the  genius  of 'the  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
founded  under  the  title  of  Uhivernty  of  France^  the  grandeur  and  har- 
mony of  which  I  ardently  desired  to  maintain  by  adapting  it  to  a  free 
system,  and  to  the  general  principles  of  state  government. 

I  could  never  have  carried  out  this  somewhat  complicated  design,  had 
I  not  found  in  M.  Thiers  that  enlargement  of  mind  and  devotion  to  the 
public  good  which  silence  the  suspicious  rivalries  of  office,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  narrow  personal  jealousies.  He  acceded  frankly  to  the  trifling 
alterations  I  proposed  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  ministry  of  the  Interior, 
and  facilitated  this  common  action  in  our  respective  departments,  which 
the  new  law  on  elementary  education  required  for  its  prompt  and  com- 
plete success. 

Eight  days  after  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  as  soon  as  I  began  to 
occupy  myself  with  this  bill,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  Royal  Council,  as 
also  for  its  future  agents,  I  ordered  a  periodical  list  to  be  drawn  up  under 
the  title  of  General  Manual  <(f  Primary  Jnetruetion,  with  the  view  of 
placing  at  once  under  the  eyes  of  the  teachers,  administrators,  and  in- 
spectors of  schools,  the  facts,  documents,  and  ideas,  which  might  interest 
or  enlighten  them.  When  the  act  passed,  I  caused  five  elementary  man- 
uals to  bo  arranged  and  published  as  guides  to  the  teachers  in  the 
restricted  course  of  instruction,  the  limits  and  objects  of  which  were 
expressly  indicated.  I  lost  no  time  in  providing  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  these  schools  and  their  masters,  whose  nuiterial  necessities,  if 
not  fully  satisfied,  were  at  least  protected  from  destitution  and  oblivion. 

The  best  laws,  instructions,  and  books,  avail  but  little,  if  the  hearts  of 
the  parties  charged  with  their  promulgation  are  not  interested  in  the 
mission  confided  to  them ;  and  if  they  do  not  second  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  faith.  I  neither  undervalue  legislative  labor 
nor  the  mechanism  of  administration.  Though  insufficient,  they  are  not 
the  less  necessary.  They  are  the  plans  and  scaffoldings  of  the  building 
to  be  constructed ;  but  the  workmen,  the  intelligent  and  devoted  artifi- 
cers, are  infinitely  more  important.  Above  all  other  considerations,  men 
must  be  formed  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  ideas,  if  we  wish  to  convert 
the  latter  into  real  and  living  facts.    I  endeavored  to  penetrate  even  to 
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the  very  soul  of  popular  teachers,  and  to  excite  amongst  them  enlightened 
notions  and  an  affectionate  respect  for  the  task  to  which  thej  were  called. 
Within  three  weeks  after  the  act  on  elementary  education  had  been  pub- 
lished, I  forwarded  it  directly  to  39,800  masters  of  schools,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  in  which  I  not  only  explained  to  them  its  bearings  and  con- 
ditions, but  endeavored  also  to  raise  their  feelings  to  the  moral  level  of 
their  humble  position  in  the  social  scale,  without  suggesting  to  them 
either  a  pretext  or  a  temptation  for  soaring  above  it  I  required  them  to 
acknowledge  to  me  personally  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  to  state  the 
impression  it  had  left  on  their  minds.  Thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  answers  reached  me  in  reply,  many  of  which  led  me  to  conclude 
that  I  had  not  always  knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  these  unpretending 
abodes,  where  thousands  of  obscure  children  were  destined  to  receive 
from  an  unknown  individual  the  first,  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
scholastic  lessons  of  their  lives.  This  experiment,  joined  to  others,  has 
taught  me,  that  when  we  wish  to  act  with  more  than  ordinary  power 
upon  men,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  pointing  out  to  them  an  object, 
or  of  addressing  them  in  a  language  above  their  situation  and  habits ; 
neither  should  we  feel  discouraged  if  many  amongst  them  fail  to  respond 
to  these  unaccustomed  invitations.  They  attract  a  far  greater  number 
of  minds  than  they  repulse,  and  we  may  still  believe  in  the  virtue  of  the 
seed,  even  when  the  fruits  fail  to  appear. 

When  I  conceived  the  idea  of  this  circular  letter  to  the  teachers,  I  men- 
tioned it  to  M.  de  lUmusat,  and  begged  him  to  draw  it  up  for  me.  As  I 
received  it  from  him,  it  was  dispatched  to  its  destination  and  soon  after 
published.  It  gratifies  me  to  repeat  this  here.  Rare  friendships  survive 
mental  doubts  and  the  troubles  of  life,  even  when  they  seem  to  hava 
Buffered  from  them. 

Another  plan,  unforeseen  and  difficult  of  execution,  appeared  to  me 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  relations  with  the  teachers  dispersed 
throughout  France,  to  know  them  really,  and  to  act  upon  them  in  other 
ways  than  by  casual  and  empty  words.  One  month  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  law,  I  ordered  a  general  inspection  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  kingdom,  public  or  private.  I  desired  not  only  to  verify* 
the  external  and  material  facts  which  usually  form  the  object  of  statis- 
tical inquiries  on  the  question  of  primary  instruction — such  as  the  num- 
ber of  schools  and  scholars,  their  classification,  their  age,  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  service — but  I  particularly  directed  the  inspectors 
to  study  the  interior  economy  of  the  schools,  the  aptitude,  zeal,  and  con- 
duct of  the  teachers,  their  relations  with  the  pupils,  the  families,  and  the 
local  authorities,  civil  and  religious ;  in  a  word,  the  moral  state  of  that 
branch  of  education,  and  its  results.  Facts  of  this  nature  can  not  be 
ascertained  at  a  distance,  by  means  of  correspondence,  or  descriptions. 
Special  visits,  personal  communication,  and  a  close  examination  of  men 
and  things,  are  indispensable  to  this  just  estimate  and  understanding. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  persons,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
fiiDctionariefl  of  every  order  in  the  University,  gave  themselves  up  during 
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four  months  to  this  arduous  inyestigation.  Thirty-three  thousand  foar 
hundred  and  fiftj  six  schools  were  actually  visited,  and  morally  described 
in  the  reports  addressed  to  me  by  the  inspector&  One  amongst  the  num- 
ber,  with  whose  rare  ability  and  indefatigable  zeal  I  had  long  been  famil- 
iar, M.  Lorain,  now  an  honorary  rector,  drew  up  from  these  collected 
reports  a  tabic  of  elementary  instruction  in  France,  in  1888,  even  more 
remarkable  for  the  moral  and  practical  views  therein  developed,  than  for 
the  number  and  variety  of  facts  comprised.  This  laborious  undertaking 
not  only  had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  more  complete  and  precise  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  and  real  necessities  of  elementary  instruction,  but 
it  furnished  the  public,  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  country,  with 
a  living  instance  of  the  active  solicitude  of  the  government  for  popular 
education.  At  the  same  time  it  powerfully  stimulated  the  teachers,  by 
impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  the  interest  attached  to  their  office,  and 
of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  were  overlooked. 

Two  years  later,  on  my  proposition,  a  royal  decree  transformed  this 
casual  and  single  inspection  of  the  elementary  schools  into  a  permanent 
arrangement.  In  every  district,  an  inspector  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
schools  at  stated  periods,  and  to  communicate  fully  to  the  minister,  the 
rectors,  the  prefects,  and  the  general  and  municipal  councils,  their  con- 
dition and  wants.  Since  that  time,  and  throughout  repeated  debates, 
whether  in  the  Chambers  or  in  the  local  and  elective  councils,  the  utility 
of  this  institution  has  become  so  apparent,  that  at  the  request  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  councils,  an  inspector  has  been  established  in  every  district, 
and  the  periodical  inspection  of  elementary  schools  has  taken  ita  place 
in  the  administration  of  public  instruction,  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
guarantees  of  their  sufficiency  and  progresa 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  mistake  of  power  when  it  enters  on  an  im* 
portant  work  to  wish  to  carry  it  out  alone,  and  to  mistrust  liberty  as  a 
rival  if  not  as  an  enemy.  I  had  no  such  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
felt  convinced  that  the  co5peration  of  unfettered  zeal,  particularly  relig- 
ious zeal,  was  indispensable,  both  for  the  progress  of  popular  teaching 
and  for  its  sound  direction.  There  are  generous  impulses  in  the  laical 
world,  emotions  of  moral  ardor  which  assist  the  advancement  of  great 
public  undertakings ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christian  chanty  and  faith  alone 
carry  into  such  works  that  complete  disinterestedness,  that  disposition 
and  habit  of  self-sacrifice,  that  modest  perseverance,  which  secure  while 
they  purify  success.  For  this  reason,  I  took  great  pains  to  defend  the 
religious  societies  dedicated  to  elementary  education,  against  the  pr^u- 
dices  and  ill-feeliug  by  which  they  were  too  often  attacked.  I  not  only 
protected  them  in  their  liberty,  but  I  assisted  them  in  their  wants,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  the  most  honorable  rivals  and  the  safest  auxiliaries 
that  civil  authority  in  its  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  could 
expect  to  be  associated  with.  I  owe  them  the  justice  of  declaring  that 
notwithstanding  the  suspicious  susceptibility  which  these  pious  brother- 
hoods naturally  felt  toward  the  new  government,  and  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, they  soon  acquired  full  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  good-will 
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I  exhibited  toward  them,  and  acted  with  me  in  the  most  amicable  spirit 
While  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1683,  was  under  debate  in  the  Cham* 
bers,  to  mark  distinctly  this  mutual  understanding,  and  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  communities,  the  brethren  of  Christian  Doctrine,  a  public 
token  of  esteem,  I  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  of  Brother  Anaclet, 
their  superior-general,  whether  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  fraternity, 
he  was  permitted  to  receive  the  cross  of  honor.  He  replied  by  the  fol- 
lowing  letter,  which  I  have  much  pleasure  in  preserring : — 

Sir  and  MfNisTER : — The  propoaal  «>  complimentary  to  onr  order  which  M. 
Delabeoqne  conveyed  (o  me  yesWrday  on  the  part  of  your  Excellency,  has  im- 
pressed me  with  a  lively  tense  of  gratitude,  and  has  convinced  me  more  and  more 
of  the  truly  paternal  benevolence  with  which  the  government  deigns  to  honor  us. 

Onr  holy  institntor  has  inserted  nothing  in  our  rules  which  formally  inti^rdicts 
aoeeptance  of  the  offi*r  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  make,  without  any  merit  on 
oar  part,  simply  because  he  could  not  possibly  foresee  that  hn  humble  disciples 
would  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  declining  such  a  flattering  proposition.  But 
looking  at  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  which  all  lead  to  inspire  estrangement  from  the 
world,  and  a  renunciation  of  its  honors  and  distinctions,  we  feel  ourselves  called 
npon  humbly  to  thank  your  £xoellency  for  the  distinguished  ofier  you  have  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  to  accept  with  our  refusal  our  excuses  and  thanks.  We  shall  not 
the  less  preserve  as  long  as  we  live  a  gratefbl  remembrance  of  your  inestimable 
goodness,  and  we  shall  declare  loudly,  as  is  our  daily  practice,  the  testimonies  of 
kind  feeling  and  pi'otection  we  so  continually  receive  ttom  the  King^s  government, 
and  especially  from  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Council. 

Another  religious  society,  the  congregation  of  Christian  Instruction, 
founded  in  Brittany  by  the  Abbe  J.  M.  de  la  Mennais,  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  support  The  name  of  the  founder,  his  mind 
at  once  simple  and  cultivated,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  work,  his  prac- 
tical ability,  his  independence  toward  his  own  party,  the  frankness  of 
his  intercourse  with  the  civil  powers — in  fact,  every  thing  connected 
with  his  character,  inspired  me  with  unsuspicious  sympathy,  to  which 
he  responded  by  even  inviting,  of  his  own  accord,  (rare  confidence  in  an 
ecclesiastic,)  the  official  inspection  of  his  schools.  On  the  8d  of  May, 
1834,  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  "  When  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you  in 
the  month  of  October  last,  you  were  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  that  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  University  would,  on  your  part,  visit  my  establishment  of 
Ploerroel  in  1834.  I  am  most  anxious  to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  this 
obliging  promise,  but  I  am  also  desirous  of  knowing  at  what  time  he  will 
come,  for  otherwise  it  is  almost  certain  he  would  not  find  me  here,  owing  to 
the  continual  journeys  I  am  compelled  to  take  at  this  season.  It  is,  how- 
ever, most  important  that  I  should  meet  him,  as  I  have  many  things  to 
communicate  of  deep  interest  for  the  progress  of  elementary  instruction 
in  Brittany."  Two  years  later,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1836,  he  fur- 
nished me  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  his  institution,  of  the 
obstacles  he  encountered,  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  resources,  of  the 
wants  he  wished  me  to  supply  ;  and  finished  by  saying :  "  The  minister 
of  Marine  has  instructed  the  Prefect  of  Morbihan  to  convey  to  me  his 
desire  of  having  some  of  our  brethren  to  instruct  the  enft-anchised  slaves 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.     I  have  not  said  no,  for  it  would  be  a 
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beautiful  and  holy  work ;  neither  haye  I  yet  said  yet,  for  the  sad  objec* 
tion  always  recurs,  where  shall  we  find  the  materials  of  supplying  so 
many  wants,  and  why  send  our  brethren  so  far  off  when  we  are  so 
scantily  supplied  ^    *    *    *    Alas  I  if  I  were  only  assisted  as  I  desire !" 

Every  time  that  I  met  this  honest  and  stanch  Breton,  a  pious  ecclesi* 
astic  and  an  ardent  instructor  of  the  people,  so  ezclusiyely  devoted  to  his 
position  and  undertaking,  my  thoughts  reverted  mournfully  toward  his 
brother,  that  great  but  ill-regulated  spirit,  lost  in  his  own  passions,  and 
confounded  amongst  the  intellectual  malefactors  of  his  age;  he  who 
seemed  bom  to  be  one  of  its  severest  guides.  I  have  never  known  nor 
even  seen  the  Abbe  Felicite  de  La  Mennais ;  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
him  through  his  writings,  by  what  his  friends  have  recorded,  and  by  the 
bilious,  repulsive,  and  unhappy  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Ary  Schefier, 
the  painter  of  the  human  heart  I  admire  as  much  as  any  one  the  lofty 
and  daring  intelligence  which  mounts  to  a  pinnacle,  and  plunges  from 
thence  to  the  extremest  boundary  of  thought,  wherever  it  may  be ;  the 
grave  and  impassioned  talent,  brilliant  and  pure,  bitter  and  melancholy, 
elegantly  severe,  and  sometimes  touching  in  its  sadness.  I  feel  convinced 
that  he  possessed  within  that  soul,  where  pride  wounded  to  death  seemed 
to  exercise  sole  empire,  nmny  noble  aspirations,  upright  desires,  and  pain- 
fully conflicting  sentiments.  In  what  have  all  these  gifls  eventuated  ?  It 
will  form  one  of  the  heaviest  and  most  specious  complaints  against  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  to  have  so  reduced  this  lofly  nature,  and  others  of 
a  similar  standard  whom  I  abstain  from  naming,  but  who  under  our  own 
observation  have  equally  contributed  to  their  self-abasement  Undoubtr 
edly  these  fallen  spirits  were  the  agents  of  their  own  ruin ;  but  they  were 
also  exposed  to  such  a  host  of  fatal  temptations,  they  took  part  in  so 
many  seductive  and  tempestuous  scenes,  they  lived  in  such  a  total  con- 
fusion of  human  thought,  ambition,  and  destiny,  they  achieved  such 
easy  and  brilliant  triumphs  by  their  very  wanderings,  and  by  flattering 
the  passions  and  errors  of  the  day — ^that  we  can  scarcely  feel  surprise 
when  we  mark  the  growth  of  the  evil  seeds  that  finally  overpowered 
them.  For  my  own  part,  while  contemplating  these  uncommon  men,  my 
illustrious  and  ill-fated  contemporaries,  I  feel  more  sorrow  than  anger, 
and  implore  pardon  for  them,  at  the  very  moment  when,  in  my  heart,  I 
can  not  abstain  from  pronouncing  a  severe  condemnaiaon  on  their  works 
and  their  influence. 

1  return  now  to  elementary  education.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1834, 
within  a  year  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June, 
1838,  I  communicated  to  the  King  the  nature  of  its  progress,  in  a  de- 
tailed report  including  acts,  documents,  and  results.  I  repeat  here,  in  a 
few  words  and  figures,  such  of  the  latter  as  can  be  so  conveyed.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  named,  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  in* 
creased  from  31,420  to  33,605,  and  the  pupils  actually  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  1,200,715  to  1,654,828.  In  1272  townships,  school-houses  had 
been  built,  purchased,  or  completely  repaired.  Fifteen  new  elementary 
normal  schools  had  been  established.    Thirteen  years  later,  by  the  end 
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of  1847,  through  the  unremitting  efforts  of  my  successors  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for  boys 
had  augmented  from  88,695  to  43,514;  that  of  the  pupils  from  1,654,828 
to  2,176,079;  and  of  the  school-houses  belonging  to  the  townships,  from 
10,316  to  28,761.  SeTenty-six  primary  normal  schools  supplied  roasters 
to  every  department  I  pass  over  in  silence  all  that  had  either  been 
begun  or  accomplished  for  girls'  schools,  asylums,  work-rooms,  and  other 
establishments  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  popular  education. 

Such  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  were  the  fruits  of  the  law  of  the  28th 
of  June,  1888,  and  of  the  movement  which  I  can  not  say  it  created,  but 
which  it  undoubtedly  directed  to  a  real  and  effective  institution. 

The  year  1848  subjected  this  law  and  all  others,  in  commbn  with  the 
schools  and  France  herself,  to  a  terrible  trial.  As  soon  as  the  storm  had 
subsided  a  little,  a  powerful  reaction  sprang  up  against  primary  instruc- 
tion, as  also  against  liberty,  movement,  and  progress.  The  elementary 
teachers  were  accused  in  the  mass  of  being  abettors  or  instruments  of 
revolution.  The  imputed  mischief  was  real,  though  less  general  than 
was  said  and  believed.  We  blame  institutions  and  laws  for  the  mischief 
we  have  produced.  We  accuse  them  to  exonerate  ourselves,  as  the  man 
would  do  who  condemns  and  abandons  his  house  after  he  has  set  fire  to 
it  with  his  own  hands.  Elementary  instruction  is  not  a  sovereign  pana- 
cea capable  of  curing  every  moral  disease  of  a  nation,  nor  all-sufficient 
for  intellectual  health.  It  is  a  salutary  or  pernicious  ingredient,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  ill  or  well  directed ;  restrained  within  due  bounds  or  carried 
beyond  its  proper  scope.  When  a  new  and  influential  force,  physical  or 
moral,  steam  or  inteUigence,  once  enters  the  world,  it  can  never  be  ex- 
pelled ;  we  must  learn  how  to  turn  it  to  profitable  account  If  we  fail 
to  do  this,  it  disseminates  pell-mell,  and  in  all  directions,  fertility  and 
destruction.  In  our  degree  and  present  state  of  civilization,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  has  become  an  absolute  necessity,  a  fact  equally  indis- 
pensable and  inevitable. 

Public  consciousness  is  evidently  awake  to  this,  for  in  the  catastrophe 
which  demonstrated  the  weak  points  of  elementary  instruction,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  clamor  excited  on  that  subject,  it  has  not  been  utterly  over- 
thrown. The  law  of  the  28th  of  June,  1888,  has  received  various  mod- 
ifications, some  salutary,  others  questionable ;  but  all  its  principles  and  es- 
sential provisions  have  survived  in  their  full  vigor.  Founded  by  that  law^ 
primary  education  is  now,  amongst  us,  a  public  institution  and  an  acquired 
&ct  Much,  undoubtedly,  remains  yet  to  be  done  for  the  judicious  gov- 
ernment of  the  schools,  to  secure  in  their  internal  economy  those  influ- 
ences of  religion  and  order,  of  fitith  and  law,  which  constitute  the  dig- 
nity and  safety  of  a  nation.  But  if,  as  I  confidently  trust,  God  has  not 
condemned  French  society  to  exhaust  itself,  rudely  or  silently,  in  fruit- 
less alternations  of  fever  and  forgctfulness,  of  license  and  apathy,  what 
remains  to  be  effected  for  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  will 
accomplish  itself,  and  its  completion  will  not  have  been  purchased  at  too 
costly  a  price. 
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NOTE. 

Circular  drawn  up  by  M.  Remiualj  nnd  addrened  by  M.  Ouizot  to  39,300 
c'.em&Dtiiry  tcaohen  id  Fninoe,  in  tnuumittJDg  to  them  the  Act  of  the  38th  of 
June,  1833  :— 

Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  the  law  of  the  28th  of  June  last,  on  eleroentAiy 
education ;  together  with  a  stAtement  of  the  reasons  that  led  to  itt.  enacitoient 
when,  in  obedience  to  the  orden  of  the  King,  I  had  the  honor  of  preaenting  it,  on 
the  3d  of  January,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  law  is,  in  reality,  the  charter  of  elementary  education ;  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  anxious  that  it  should  directly  reach  the  knowledge,  and  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  tutor.  If  you  study  it  carefully,  and  reflect  with  attention  on  its 
provisions,  as  well  as  on  the  motives  which  develop  its  true  spirit,  you  may  be 
assured  of  thoroughly  comprehending  your  duties  and  privileges,  together  with 
the  new  position  assigned  to  you  by  our  institutions. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself.  Although  the  career  of  an  elementary  teacher  may 
be  unostentatious ;  although  his  life  and  labors  may,  for  the  moat  part,  be  oon^ 
sumed  within  the  boundary  of  a  single  township, — those  labors  interest  society  at 
large,  and  his  profession  participates  in  the  importance  of  public  duties.  It  is  not 
for  a  particular  district,  or  for  any  interest  exclusively  local,  that  the  law  desires 
every  Frenchman  to  acquire,  if  poasibte,  the  knowledge  indispensable  to  social 
existence,  without  which  intelligence  languishes,  and  sometimes  bcoomesbrutified. 
The  law  is  for  the  state  at  large,  and  for  the  public  advantage ;  and  because  lib- 
erty  can  neither  be  assured  nor  regular,  except  with  a  people  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  listen,  under  all  oircumstancea,  to  the  voice  of  reason.  Universal  ele- 
mentary education  will  become  henceforward  a  guarantee  for  order  and  social  sta- 
bility. As  all  the  principles  of  our  government  are  sound  and  rational,  to  develop 
intellect  and  propagate  light,  is  to  oou6rm  the  empire  and  durability  of  our  con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

Convince  yourself,  therefore,  of  the  importance  of  yonr  mission  ;  let  its  utility 
be  ever  prvsent  to  your  thoughts,  in  the  unremitting  labors  it  imposes  on  you. 
You  will  see  that  legislation  and  government  are  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  secure  the  future  of  the  tutors.  In  the  first  place, 
the  free  exercise  of  their  profession,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  is  assured  to 
them,  while  the  right  of  teaching  can  neither  be  refused  nor  withdrawn  from 
those  who  show  themselves  capable  and  worthy  of  such  a  mission.  Every  town- 
ship is  bound,  moreover,  to  open  an  asylum  for  elementary  education.  To  every 
commercial  tutor  a  fixed  salary  is  appointed.  A  special  and  yariable  £^tuity  wiU 
increase  this  allowance.  A  mode  of  collection,  conformable  at  the  same  time  to 
yonr  dignity  and  your  interests,  facilitates  the  recovery  of  this,  without  trenching, 
in  other  respects,  on  the  liberty  of  private  engagements.  By  the  inatitntioD  df 
savings'  banks  resources  are  provided  for  the  old  age  of  the  masters.  From  their 
youth,  dispensation  from  military  service,  proves  to  them  the  interest  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  society.  In  the  peHbrmance  of  their  duties  they  are  sub- 
ject only  to  enlightened  and  disinterested  authorities.  Their  lives  are  sheltered 
firora  arbitrary  power  and  persecution.  Finally,  the  approbation  of  their  legiti- 
mate superiors  will  encourage  their  good  conduct  and  establish  their  success ;  and 
in  some  instances,  even,  a  brilliant  reward,  which  their  modest  ambition  could 
never  anticipate,  may  prove  to  them  that  the  King's  government  watches  over 
their  services  and  knows  how  to  honor  them. 

At  tho  same  time  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  foresight  of  the  law,  and  the  re- 
sources yielded  by  power,  can  never  render  the  simple  profession  of  a  country 
tutor  as  attractive  as  it  is  useful.  Society  is  unable  to  repay  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  these  duties,  all  the  advantages  they  impart.  They  can  not  make 
fortunes,  lind  ean  scarcely  win  renown  under  the  painful  obligations  they  encoun- 
ter. Destined  to  see  their  lives  pass  on  in  monotonous  labors,  occasionally  exposed 
to  injustice,  ingratitude,  and  ignoranoe,  they  would  often  despond,  and  break 
down  perhaps,  if  they  did  not  derive  strength  and  courage  from  oUier  sources 
than  the  pmspcct  of  immediate  and  purely  personal  interests.  A  profound  senti- 
ment of  tha  moral  importance  of  their  eflbrts,can  alone  sustain  and  animate  them. 
The  austere  gratification  of  having  served  their  fellow-men,  and  of  secretly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  good,  will  constitute  the  noble  salary  that  oonsoience  only 
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oan  bestow.  It  will  be  their  glonr  to  aflBOme  nothing  beyond  that  obsoare  iind 
paimtakiDg  oonditJon,  to  ezbaoat  ihemeelvee  in  aacrificefl  scarcely  valued  by  those 
who  profit  by  them,  to  labor,  in  lact,  for  the  advantage  of  man,  and  to  fxpeot  their 
reward  from  God  alone. 

It  is  also  manifest  that  wherever  elementary  education  has  prospered,  a  religiow 
•eotiment  has  been  combined,  in  those  who  propagate  it,  with  the  taste  for  enlight- 
enment  and  instractioD.  May  you,  air,  find  in  these  hopes  and  in  tlieir  convictions 
worthy  of  a  aotmd  inieUeot  and  a  pure  heart,  an  amount  of  satisfaction  and  oon- 
■taooy  which,  perhaps,  renown  and  patriotism  alone  might  fiiil  to  bestow. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  numerous  and  varied  duties  confided  to  yon  will  ap- 
pear more  easy  and  agreeable,  and  will  exeroiae  superior  empire  over  your  mind. 
Allow  me  to  reeall  and  impress  them  on  you.  Heno^orward,  on  becoming  a  dia- 
triot  teacher,  you  belong  to  public  instruction.  The  title  you  bear,  conferred  by 
the  minister,  is  placed  under  his  safeguard.  The  University  claims  yon ;  while 
superintending,  it  protects  and  admits  you  to  a  proportion  of  the  privileges  which 
vender  teaching  a  spectea  of  magistnoy.  But  the  new  character  with  which  you 
are  invested  aothoriies  me  to  retrace  the  engagements  you  contract  on  receiving 
k.  My  right  of  interference  is  not  limited  to  a  recital  of  the  laws  and  regulationa 
yon  are  sompulously  to  observe ;  it  extends  to  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  moral  conduct  of  the  tutor,  and  the  viotation 
of  which  would  eomproMise  the  very  dignity  of  the  body  to  which  he  may  hence- 
forward belong.  It  is  not  enough,  m  fo^  to  respect  the  text  of  the  laws ;  interest 
alone  would  compel  so  much,  for  they  revenge  themselves  on  those  who  infringe 
them ;  but  beyond  and  above  this,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  by  conduct  that  their 
moral  value  is  understood,  that  the  order  they  are  instituted  to  maintain  is  volun- 
tarily and  sincerely  acknowledged,  and  that  even  in  default  of  legal  enactment, 
conscience  would  supply  a  power  as  holy  and  coercive. 

Your  first  duties,  sir,  are  toward  the  children  confided  to  your  care.  The 
tutor  is  called  by  the  father  of  a  fiunily  to  a  participation  of  his  natural  authority. 
It  becomes  him  to  exercise  it  with  the  same  vigilance,  and  almost  with  the  same 
afiSictwn.  Not  only  are  the  life  and  heolth  of  the  child  referred  to  bis  keeping, 
but  the  training  of  its  heart  and  nndentandinff  almost  entirely  depend  on  him. 

Aa  regards  teaching,  properly  sp  called,  nothing  will  be  wanting  that  can  assist 
you.  A  normal  school  will  supply  you  with  lessons  and  examples ;  special  com- 
mittees will  transmit  to  you  regularly  useful  instructions,  and  the  University  itself 
will  maintain  with  you  a  constant  correspondence.  The  King  has  warmly  sanc- 
tioned the  publication  of  a  jonrnal  exclusively  applicable  to  elementary  education. 
I  will  take  oare  that  tliis  general  manual  shall  spread  in  all  quarters,  togi^ther 
with  the  official  acts  that  concern  you,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  systems,  endeav- 
ors, and  praeticid  ideas  that  the  schools  require ;  a  comparison  of  the  resolts  ob- 
tained in  France  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and,  in  fine,  a  summary  of  all  that  can 
direct  seal,  facilitate  success,  and  encourage  emulation. 

But  on  the  point  of  moral  education,  I  must  trust  mnch  to  yourself.  Nothing 
can  supply  your  own  natural  inclination  to  do  well.  You  are  aware  that  herein, 
beyond  all  doubt,  lies  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  your  mission.  You 
must  feel  that  in  confiding  to  you  a  child,  every  femily  calls  upon  yon  to  make 
him  an  honest  num,  while  the  state  expecti  a  useful  citizen.  You  know  that  vir- 
tues do  not  always  accompany  knowledge,  and  that  the  lessons  imprinted  on  the 
infiint  understanding  may  become  pernicious  if  addresKd  to  intelligence  alone. 
Let  the  tutor  therefore  have  no  fear  of  interfering  with  family  rights,  by  bestow- 
ing his  first  cares  on  the  internal  culture  of  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  must  be 
equally  cautious  not  to  open  his  school  to  the  spirit  of  sect  or  party,  or  to  instill 
into  the  scholars  any  religious  or  political  doctrines  which  may  place  them,  as  it 
were,  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  domestic  councils ;  he  should  therefore  rise 
beyond  the  passing  quarrels  which  disturb  society,  to  apply  himself  incessantly  to 
the  propsgiation  and  establishment  of  those  imperishable  principles  of  morality 
and  reason  without  which  universal  order  is  imperiled  ;  and  to  the  deep  implant- 
ing into  young  hearts  of  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  honor,  which  age  and  passion 
oan  not  afierwards  eradicate.  Faith  in  Providence,  the  sanctity  of  duty,  submis- 
sion to  paternal  authoirity,  respect  to  the  laws,  to  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  all ;  such  are  the  sentiments  the  teacher  must  labor  to  develop. 
Never  let  him,  either  by  ooiiversation  or  example,  incur  the  risk  of  undermining 
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in  his  pupils  the  feeling  of  Yeneration  for  worth,  never  by  ezpremons  of  hatred 
or  revenge  let  him  incline  them  to  those  blind  prejadiccs  which  create  national 
enemies  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation  itself.  The  peace  and  concord  he  will  main* 
tain  in  his  school,  ought  if  possible  to  prepare  the  tranquility  and  union  of  future 
generations. 

The  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  parents  ought  to  be  fluent,  and 
oordial.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  good-will  of  the  (amilies,  his  authority  over 
the  children  will  be  compromised,  and  the  fruit  of  his  lessons  lost  He  can  laot 
therefore  be  too  prudent  and  careful  in  these  communications.  An  intimacy- 
lightly  formed  might  endanger  his  independence,  and  sometimes  even  iuToWe 
him  in  those  local  discussions  which  so  frequently  embarrass  small  communities. 
While  listening  complacently  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  relatives,  he  miaflt 
take  care  not  to  sacrifice  his  principles  of  education  and  the  discipline  of  his  school 
to  their  capricious  desires.  A  school  should  represent  the  asylum  of  equality,  as*| 
to  speak  correctly,  of  justice. 

The  duties  of  the  teacher  toward  constituted  authority  are  even  clearer  an^ 
not  leas  important.  He  is  himself  an  authority  in  his  township.  How  then  conl^i 
he  set  an  example  of  insubordination  ?  How  could  he  do  otherwise  than  respee^ 
the  municipal  magistrates,  the  religious  directors,  the  legal  powers  who  maintaiim 
public  security  ?  What  a  future  would  he  prepare  for  the  population  in  the  midsA 
of  which  he  lives,  if  by  his  ill  conduct  or  mischievous  conversation,  he  were  to 
ferment  amongst  his  pupils  that  disposition  to  find  foult  with  and  condemn  every- 
thing, which  may  hereafter  ripen  into  an  instrument  of  immorality  and  anarchy ! 

The  Mayor  is  the  chief  of  the  township,  the  h«id  of  kical  superintendence.  It 
is  therefore  the  pressing  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  treat  him 
on  all  occasions  with  the  deference  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  parish  priest  and 
pastor  also  demand  respect,  for  their  ministry  involves  the  most  elevated  foeliugi 
of  human  nature.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  minister  of  religion,  by  some 
fintality,  were  to  withhold  just  cordiality  from  the  teacher,  the  latter  assuredly  is 
not  called  upon  to  humiliate  himself  to  regain  his  good  opinion,  but  he  should 
endeavor  with  increased  assiduity  to  merit  it  by  his  conduct,  and  wait  confidently 
for  the  result  Let  the  success  of  his  school  disarm  unjust  prejudices,  let  his 
own  prudence  remove  every  pretext  for  intolerance.  Hypocrisy  is  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  impiety.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  than  a  perfect  understand- 
ing between  the  clergyman  and  the  schoolmaster ;  both  are  invested  with  moral 
authority,  and  can  act  in  concert  to  exercise  over  youth  a  common  influence 
through  different  means. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  on  your  relations  with  the  special 
authorities  which  watch  over  the  schools,  and  with  the  UniVersitv  itself.  Ton 
will  obtain  from  them  general  advice,  all  necessary  directions,  and  frequently  a 
support  against  local  difficulties  and  incidental  enmity.  The  administration  has 
BO  other  interests  than  those  of  elementary  education,  which  are,  in  fiict,  your 
own.  It  only  requires  of  you  to  understand  thoroughly  and  progressively  the 
apirit  of  your  mission.  While,  on  its'  part,  it  will  carefully  protect  your  righti, 
your  interests,  and  your  future,  do  you,  in  turn,  maintain  by  unremitting  vigilance 
the  dignity  of  your  position.  Do  not  disorder  it  by  unseasonable  speculations,  or 
by  employments  incompatible  with  histruction.  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  on  every 
possible  method  of  improving  the  instruction  you  disperse  around  you.  Assist- 
ance will  not  be  wanting.  In  the  greater  number  of  large  towns,  advanced 
classes  are  opened  ;  in  the  normal  schoob,  places  are  reserved  for  such  tutors  as 
may  feel  desirous  of  going  there  to  improve  their  teaching.  Every  day  it  be- 
comes easier  for  you  to  obtain,  at  a  trifling  cost,  a  library  sufficient  for  your  re- 
quirements. Finally,  in  some  districts  and  cantons,  conferences  have  already 
been  established  between  ike  teachers.  By  these  means,  they  can  unite  their 
common  experience  and  encourage  each  other  by  mutual  aid. 

At  the  moment  when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  new  legislation,  you  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  career,  when  elementary  education  is  destined  to  become  the 
object  of  the  most  extensive  practical  experience  that  has  ever  yet  been  attempted 
in  our  country,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  detail  to  you  the  principles  which  govern 
the  administration  of  public  instruction,  and  the  hopes  founded  on  your  exertions. 
I  rely  on  your  utmost  endeavors  to  insnre  the  success  of  our  nndertaking. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  tribute  to  E.  Guixot  for  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Law 
of  Primary  Instruction  of  1888  was  firamcd,  and  the  prudence  and  energy 
with  which  its  introduction  was  secured,  is  paid  by  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of 
Her  Majesty^s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  a  special  Beporton  "  The  Popular 
Education  of  Franee^^  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  State  of  Popular 
Education  in  England. 

Such  was  the  law  of  1833,  not  more  remarkable  for  the  judgment  with  which 
it  was  framed  than  for  the  energy  with  which  it  was  executed.  As  if  he  bad 
foreseen  the  weak  point  of  his  law,  the  inadequacy  of  the  local  authorities  to 
discharge  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands,  M.  Guizot  multiplied  bis  efforts  to 
stimulate  and  to  enlighten  tbeoL  In  successive  circulars  to  prefects,  to  rectors, 
to  directors  of  normal  schools^  to  inspectors,  he  endeayored  to  procure  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  his  agents  in  the  designs  of  the  Government  and  to  inspire  m 
all  of  them  the  zeal  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  On  behalf  of  the 
elementary  schools,  he  strove  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  local  interest  and  inde- 
pendent activity  which  he  and  his  fHends  have  never  ceased  to  invoke  for  their 
country,  and  the  want  of  which  has,  since  the  Revolution,  been  the  great  want 
of,  France.  He  succeeded  imperfectly  in  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
a  faith  in  habits  of  local  exertion;  but  he  succeeded  at  last  in  founding 
the  elementary  schools  of  France,  and  in  inspiring  faith  in  his  own  seal 
for  them.  In  the  chamber  of  the  Frere  Philippe  or  of  the  Pere  £tienne,  as 
among  the  Protestant  populations  of  Nismes  and  of  Strasbourg;  in  the  palaces 
of  biahops  and  in  the  manses  of  pastors;  in  the  villages  of  Brittany  and  in  th^ 
villages  of  the  Gevennes— every  where  I  found  If.  GuizoVs  name  held  in  honor 
for  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  direction  of  popular  education  when  it  was  in 
fashion,  for  bis  fidelity  to  it  now  that  it  is  no  longer  talked  of.  Sipgular  confi- 
dence inspired  in  quarters  the  most  various  upon  tiie  most  delicate  of  questional 
which  insincere  ability  can  never  conciliate,  which  even  sincere  ability  can  not 
always  conciliate ;  only  ability  united  with  that  heartfelt  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  which  fViends  of  the  cause  instinctively  recognize,  and  warm  towai^  it 
because  they  share  it 

The  results  of  the  law  of  1833  were  prodigious.  The  thirteen  normal  schools 
of  1830  had  grown  in  1838,  to  seventy-six;  more  than  2,500  students  were,  in 
the  latter  year,  under  training  in  them.  In  the  four  years  from  1834  to  1838, 
4,557  public  schools,  the  property  of  the  communes,  had  been  added  to  the 
10,316  which  existed  in  1834.  In  1847,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  for 
boys  had  risen  firom  33,695,  which  it  reached  in  1834,  to  43,514;  the  number  of 
scholars  attending  them  from  1,654,828  to  2,176,079.  In  1849,  the  elementary 
schools  were  giving  instruction  to  3,530,136  children  of  the  two  sexes.  In 
1861,  out  of  the  37,000  communes  of  France,  2,500  only  were  without  schools; 
through  the  remainder  there  were  distributed  primary  schools  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  number  of  61,481.  The  charge  borne  by  the  communes  in  the  support  of 
their  schools  was  nearly  300,000/.  In  1834,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  new  law.  In  1849,  it  had  risen  to  nearly  400,0002.  The  charge  borne  by 
the  departments  was,  in  1836,  nearly  111,0001 ;  in  1847,  it  was  more  than  180,- 
OOOZ.  The  sum  contributed  by  the  state,  only  2,0001  m  1816,  4,0002:  in 
1829,  40,0002.  in  1830,  had  risen  in  1847  to  96,0001  The  great  inspection  of 
1834  had  been  a  special  effort.  But  in  1835,  primary  inspectors,  those  *' sinews 
of  public  instruction,"  were  permanently  established,  one  for  each  department, 
by  royal  ordinance,  in  1847,  two  inspectors-general  and  153  inspectors  and 
sub-inspectors  had  been  already  apnointed.  An  ordinance  of  June  the  23rd, 
1836,  extended  to  girls*  schools,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  1833.  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of  lay  schoolmistresses  were  at  the 
same  time  formed.  In  1837,  a  similar  ordinance  regulated  infant  schools,  which 
had  attracted  attention  since  1827.  Classes  for  adults  were  also  formed,  and  in 
1848,  there  were  6,877  in  number,  with  115,164  pupils.  Popular  instruction 
was  not  only  founded,  but  ui  operation. 


XIX.   BHODE  ISLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

AT  BBI8T0L. 


I.   PRELUONART  MEASURE& 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Schools  for  1845,  will  show  the  steps  which  were  taken  from  1843  to  1848, 
to  improve  the  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  make  their  labors  more  ser- 
yiceable  to  the  schools. 

BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION. 

"As  a  permanent  depository  of  the  most  yaloable  books  and  docnments  rela- 
ting to  sonools,  school  systems,  and  particnlarly  to  the  practical  departments 
of  eiducation,  I  have  nearl]^  completed  arrangements,  to  establish  a  library  of 
education  in  every  town,  either  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  the  town,  or  of  some  district  or  town  library  association,  and  in  either 
case  to  be  accessible  to  teachers,  parents,  and  all  interested  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system,  or  the  work  of  the  more  complete,  thorough  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  whole  commiuitir.  Each  library  will  contain  about  thirty 
bound  volumes,  and  as  many  pamphlets.  To  these  libraries,  the  Legislature 
might  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  rorward  all  laws  and  documents  relating  to 
the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  at  a  small  annual  expense,  procure  the 
most  valtuible  books  and  periodicals  which  should  be  published  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  official  school  documents  of  other  states,  and 
thus  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  every  department  of  popular 
education." 

MODEL  SCHOOLa 

"  Whenever  called  upon  by  school  committees,  and  especially  in  reference  to 
schools  which  from  their  location  might  become,  under  good  teachers,  iii0<feit  in 
all  the  essential  features  of  arrangement,  instruction  and  discipline,  for  other 
schools  in  their  vicinity,  I  hare  felt  that  I  was  rendering  an  essential  service 
toward  '  the  improvement  and  better  management  of  the  public  schools,'  by 
aiding  in  the  employment  of  such  teachers.  If  but  one  good  teacher  coald  be 
permanently  employed  in  each  town,  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  his 
teaching  and  exahiple  would  be  soon  felt  in  every  school;  and  his  influence 
would  b&  still  more  powerful  and  extensive  if  arrangements  could  be  made  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  visitation  of  his  school  by  other  teacliers,  or  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
making  a  circuit  through  the  districts  and  towns  in  bis  vicinity,  and  give  £amil- 
iar  and  practical  lectures  and  illustrations  of  his  own  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education  that  parents,  committees  and 
teachers,  should  see  and  know  what  a  good  school  island  feel  that  *  as  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school.' " 

TEACHERS'  INSTTTDTE,  AND  ABSOOATIONB. 

"  By  Teachers'  Associations  as  now  generally  used,  is  understood  the  per- 
manent organization  of  teachers  among  themselves;  and  by  Teachers'  Institutes, 
a  temporary  meeting,  under  the  appointment  of  themselves,  or  the  school  officer 
of  the  state,  for  professional  improvement.  Teachers  in  every  town  have  been 
urged  to  hold  occasional  meetings,  or  even  a  single  meeting,  ior  the  purpose  of 
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listcDiog  to  practical  lectures  and  discussions,  or  what  would  in  most  cases  be 
better,  of  holding  familiar  convenation  togetner  on  topics  connected  with  the 
arrangement  of  schools,  or  meUiods  of  instruction  now  practised,  or  recom- 
mended in  the  yarious  periodicals  or  books  which  they  have  consulted,  and  on 
the  condition  of  their  own  schools.  But  something  more  permanent  and  ralu- 
able  than  these  occasional  meetings,  has  been  aimed  at  by  an  organization  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state,  or  at  least  of  a  single  county,  into  a  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, with  a  systematic  plan  of  operations  from  year  to  year,  which  shall  afford 
to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers  an  opportunity  to  reyiew  the  studies  they 
are  to  teach,  and  to  witness,  and  to  some  extent  practice,  the  best  methods  of 
arranging  and  conducting  the  classes  of  a  school,  as  weH  as  of  obtaining  the 
matured  views  of  the  best  teachers  and  educators  on  all  the  great  topics  of  ed« 
ucation,  as  brought  out  in  public  lectures,  discussions  and  conrersation.  The 
attainments  of  solitaiy  reading  will  thus  be  quickened  by  the  action  of  living 
mind.  The  acquisition  of  one  will  be  tested,  by  the  experience  and  strictures 
of  others.  New  advances  in  any  direction  by  one  teacher,  will  become  known, 
and  made  the  common  property  of  the  profession.  Old  and  defective  methods 
will  he  held  up,  exposea  and  corrected,  while  valuable  hints  will  be  followed 
out  and  proved.  The  tendency  to  a  dogmatical  tone  and  spirit,  to  one-sided 
and  narrow  views,  to  a  monotony  of  character,  which  everv  good  teacher  fears, 
and  to  which  most  professional  teachers  are  exposed,  will  ne  withstood  and  ob- 
viated. The  sympathies  of  a  common  pursmt,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the 
discussion  Of  topics  which  concern  their  common  advancement,  the  necessity 
of  extending  their  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  cultivating  the  power  and  habit 
of  written  and  oral  expression,  all  these  things  will  attach  teachers  to  each 
other,  elevate  their  own  character  and  attainments,  and  the  social  and  pecih 
niary  estimate  of  the  profession." 

mNERATINO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AGENCT. 

"With  the  co-operation  of  the  Washington  County  Association,  the  services 
of  a  well-qualified  teacher  were  secured  to  visit  every  town  in  that  county,  foi 
the  purpose,  among  other  objects,  of  acting  directly  on  the  schools  as  they  were, 
by  plain,  practical  exposures  of  defective  methods,  which  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools,  and  illustrations  of  other  methods  which  would  make  the  schools 
immediately  and  permanently  better." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

"  Although  much  can  be  done  toward  improving  the  existing  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  elevating  their  social  and  pecuniary  position,  by  converting 
one  or  more  district  schools  in  each  town  and  county,  into  a  model  school,  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  may  resort  for  demonstrations  of 
the  best  metnods ;  or  by  sending  eood  teachers  on  missions  of  education  through- 
out the  schools  of  a  coimty;  or  by  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  improve- 
ment,— still  these  agencies  can  not  so  rapidly  supply,  in  any  system  of  public 
education,  the  place  of  one  thoronghly-oiganized  Normal  School,  or  an  institu- 
tion for  the  special  training  of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  state,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  schools.  With  this 
conviction  resting  on  my  own  mind,  I  have  aimed  every  where  so  to  set  forth 
the  nature,  necessity,  and  probable  results  of  such  an  institution,  as  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  some  legislative  action  toward  the  establishment  otone 
such  school,  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  to  make  it  an  object  of  associated  effort 
and  liberality.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  state,  would  be  met  by  the  prompt  oo-operaUon  of  not  a  few  liber^ 
minded  and  liberal-handed  friends  of  education,  and  the  great  enterprise  of  pre- 
paring Rhode  Island  teachers  for  Rhode  Island  schools,  might  soon  be  in  snc- 
eessfu  operation." 

ADDRESSES  AND  FUBUCATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extract  from  Remarks  of  the  CommissioDer  before  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  will  exhibit  his  mode  of  preparing 
the  way  for  a  broad,  thorough  and  liberal  system  of  pablie  instruction,  by 
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interesting  all  who  could  be  reached  by  the  living  voice  or  the  printed 
page,  in  the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  condition  and  wants  of 
the  schools,  and  tho  best  modes  of  introdacing  desirable  improvements. 

"  To  this  end  onblic  meetings  have  b^en  held,  not  only  in  every  town,  hot  in 
every  villsge  ana  neighborhood,  more  nameroos  and  more  Sjrstematie  in  their 
plan  of  operations  than  was  ever  attempted  in  any  other  commaaity,  or  than 
could  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same  time  in  any  state  of  greater  territory, 
and  with  a  population  less  concentrated  in  villages  than  this.  More  than  eleven 
hundred  meetings  have  been  held  expressly  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  the 
public  schools,  at  which  more  than  niteen  hundred  addresses  have  been  deliw- 
ered.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  meetings  have  continued  through  the  day 
and  evening;  upward  of  one  hundred,  through  two  evenings  and  a  day;  fifty, 
through  two  davs  and  three  eveninss ;  and  twelve,  including  the  Teachers'  Iia* 
stitutes,  through  an  entire  week.  In  addition  to  this  class  of  meetings  and  ad- 
dresses, upward  of  two  hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  have  been 
held  for  lectures  and  discussions  on  improved  methods  of  teaching  the  studied 
ordinarily  pursued  in  public  schools,  and  for  exhibitions  or  public  examinations 
of  schools,  or  of  a  class  of  pupils  in  certain  sradies,  such  as  arithmetic,  reading, 
dec.  These  meetings  have  proved  highly  useful.  Besides  these  various  meet- 
ings,  experienced  teachers  nave  been  employed  to  visit  particular  towns  and 
sections  of  the  state,  and  converse  freely  with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  the 
fire-side,  on  the  condition  and  improvement  or  the  district  school.  By  these 
various  agencies  it  is  believed  that  a  public  meeting  has  been  held  withm  three 
jniles  of  every  home  in  Rhode  Island,  except  in  sections  of  a  few  towns  where 
an  audience  of  a  dozen  people  could  not  be  collected  in  a  circuit  of  three  or 
four  miles. 

To  the  interest  awakened  by  these  addresses  and  by  the  sympathv  of  nam* 
bers  swayed  by  the  same  voice,  and  by  the  same  ideas,  mus^  be  added  the  more 
permanent  and  thoughtful  interest  cultivated  by  Uie  reading  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  tracts  on  the  same  topics  at  home.  More  than  sixteen  thousand 
pamphlets  and  tracts,  each  containing  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  educational 
matter,  have  been  distributed  enratuitously  through  the  state ;  and  in  one  year, 
not  an  almanac  was  sold  in  Rhode  Island  without  at  least  sixteen  pages  of  ed- 
ucational reading  attached.  This  statement  does  not  include  the  official  school 
documents  published  by  the  state,  nor  the  Journal  of  the  Institute,  nor  up- 
ward of  twelve  hundred  bound  volumes  on  schools  and  school  systems,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  which  have  been  purchased  by  teachers,  or 
which  have  been  added  to  public  or  private  libraries  within  the  last  four  years. 
In  addition  to  the  printed  information  thus  disseminated,  the  columns  of  the  diA 
ferent  newspapers  publisl^ed  in  the  state  have  alwavs  been  open  to  original  and 
selected  articles  on  education,  and  to  notices  of  school  meetings." 

The  author  of  the  Remarks  above  quoted  was  obliged,  from  impaired 
health,  to  resign  his  ofBce  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  before 
he  could  organize  these  various  agencies  into  a  complete  and  permanent 
system  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  of  the  teachers  of 
Rhode  Island.  His  plan  contemplated  a  thoroughly-organized  and 
equipped  Normal  School,  and  ultimately  two  Normal  Schools— one  to  bo 
located  in  the  city  of  Providence,  having  a  connection,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  school  committee,  with  a  Public  Grammar,  Intermediate  and  Pri- 
mary School,  or  Schools  of  Observation^and  Practice,  and  also  with  Brown 
Universi^,  under  a  distinct  professorship,  and  with  access  to  libraries,  ap- 
paratus, and  courses  of  lectures,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be  made  available ; 
-—and  the  other  in  the  country.  The  Normal  School  at  Providence  was 
to  receive  two  classes  of  pupils— young  men,  whose  previous  studies  and 
talent  fitted  them  for  the  charge  of  the  most  advanced  classes  m  public 
schools  in  the  cities  and  villagee,  and  the  other  for  female  teachers. 
The  plan  of  a  Normal  School  in  the  country,  ^vas  modeled  in  aome  of 
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its  features  afler  the  iiwtitution  of  Verhli,  at  KraitsUn^n,  in  Switzerland 
of  wtiich  an  account  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  island  in* 
stitutBorinstruction,in  1S4G,  and  of  the  Training^  School  at  Battersea,  in 
England.  In  this  school  the  teachers  were  to  support  themselves  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  or  at  least  the  expense  of  board  was  to  be  reduced,  ailer  the 
plan  of  the  Seminary  at  Mount  Holyoke,  in  Massachusetts.  In  both  in- 
stitutions, the  course  of  instruction  was  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
science  as  applied  to  the  leading  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  of  the 
state ;  and  in  this  department  of  the  plan,  the  co-operation  of  the  "  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry,"  was  antici- 
pated. No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  such  facilities.  As  was  remarked 
by  the  Commissioner,  in  taking  final  leave  of  the  Legislature,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  1848: 

"  Her  territory  iff  small,  and  every  advance  in  one  town  or  district,  can 
easily  be  known,  seen  and  felt  in  every  other.  Her  wealth  is  abundant,— more 
abmidant,  and  more  equally  distribaied,  than  in  any  other  state.  Her  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  villages,  which  will  admit  or  the  establishment  or  public 
schools  or  the  highest  grade.  The  occupations  of  the  people  are  diverse,  and 
this  is  at  once  an  element  of  power  and  safety.  Commerce  will  give  ezpan* 
sion ;  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts  will  give  activity,  power,  inven- 
tion and  skill;  and  agriculinre,  the  prudence  and  conservatism  which  should 
belong  to  the  intellectual  character  and  habits  of  a  people.  Rhode  Island  has 
a  large  city,  to  which  the  entire  population  of  the  state  w  brought  by  business 
or  pleasure  every  year,  and  which  should  impart  a  higher  tone  of  manners,  in- 
telligence and  business,  than  can  exist  in  a  state  without  a  capital;  and  fortu- 
nately, Providence  has  set  a  noble  example  to  the  rest  of  the  state  in  her  edu- 
cational iostiiutions,— in  the  provision  of  her  citizens  for  schools,  libraries,  and 
institutions  for  religion  and  benevolence.'* 

PROFB8SORSH1F  IN  DIDACTICS  IN  BROWN  UNIVERSITT. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  Brown  University  as 
presented  in  the  Report  of  President  Wayland,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1850, 
provision  is  made  for  a  course  in  ^  Didactics,  or  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching."    The  following  explanation  is  given  in  the  Report 

*'  The  course  in  Didactics  is  designed  at  present  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  of  common  schools.    There  will  be  held  two  terms  a  year  in  this  de- 

Krtment,  of  at  least  two  months  each.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  professor  of 
daciics  to  review  with  the  class  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools,  and 
then  to  explain  the  manner  of  communicatinsr  knowledge  to  others.  The  other 
professors  in  the  University  will  be  expecten  to  deliver  to  this  class  such  lec- 
tins in  their  several  departments  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Executive  Board." 

The  course  as  thus  explained,  if  entrusted  to  a  competent  professor, 
will  accomplish  much  good  to  a  limited  number  of  teachers,  who  shall 
bring  a  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  and  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  residence  in  Providence.  But  unless  greatly  enlarged,  and  accorapa- 
nied  with  opportunities  of  observation  and  practice  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city,  it  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  female  teach- 
ers of  the  state,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  teachers.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  plan  will  be  so  far  extended,  as  to  embrace  a  Normal 
School  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Committee  of  Providence,  and 
m  connection  with  a  Grammar, .  Intermediate  and  Primary  School,  as 
Schools  of  Practice,  for  female  teachers,  like  that  in  successful  operation 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Soon  after  the  preceding  aceotint  and  snggesiions  were  published,  it 
was  announced  that  instruction  in  the  Norpial  Department  of  Brown 
University  would  be  given  by  Pro£  S.  S.  Qreene,  who  had  been  appointedl 
to  the  Professorship  of  Didactics,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Providence.  Aside  from 
the  different  branches  of  the  usual  academic  course  of  the  Universityy 
which  were  open  to  the  normal  students,  the  exercises  of  the  course 
were  purely  didactic,  consisting  of  lectures  and  drill  exercises  at  tho 
lecture-room  of  the  Providence  High  School,  with  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance during  the  winter  of  1851-2  of  about  eighty,  mostly  ladies  from. 
Providence  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

In  the  autumn  of  1852,  several  gentlemen  in  Providence  contributedl 
a  sum  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  room  centrally  situated^ 
and  providing  the  same  with  fixtures  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  class  of  normal  pupils,  who  might  desire  to  attend  at  a  moderate  charge, 
for  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching  common  schools.  A  circular 
was  issued  by  Prof.  Greene,  and  eighty-five  pupils  attended  a  course  of 
instruction  given  by  him  and  Messrs.  William  Russell,  Dana  P.  Colbum, 
and  Arthur  Sumner.  The  average  attendance  from  Nov.  1,  1852,  to 
April  18,  1853,  was  seventy-five.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
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In  the  fall  of  1858,  a  second  class  was  formed  under  the  instruction  of 
the  same  teachers,  Messrs.  Qreene,  Sumner,  and  Colbum,  assisted  by 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography  by  Prof.  Guyot  The  attendance  was 
about  sixty,  mostly  females.  The  success  of  the  school  during  both 
these  sessions  was  such,  that  the  City  Council  made  an  appropriation  in 
March,  1854,  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  City  Normal  School^ 
of  which  Mr.  Colbum  was  appointed  Principal,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  open  it  on  the  29th  of  May 'following.  This  plan  was,  however, 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which  the  General  As- 
sembly established  at  its  May  Session  of  the  same  year,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter, 
with  an  appropriation  of  $3,000  a  year  for  its  expenses — ^thereby  virtually 
adopting  the  private  institution,  and  converting  it  into  the 
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From  the  29th  of  May,  1854,  till  July,  1857,  the  school  was  continued 
at  Providence,  in  the  hall  of  the  Second  Universalist  Society,  with  Mr. 
Colburn  as  Principal,  and  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  308  pupils, 
and  an  average  annual  attendance  of  67.  By  action  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  school  was  removed  in  September,  1857,  to  Bristol,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  reduced  to  $2,500,  where  it  continued  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Colbum  until  his  death  on  the  15th  of  December, 
1859.  In  February,  1860,  the  school  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board  of  Tmstees  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  on  the  17th  of 
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May,  1800,  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  elected  by  the 
Board  to  the  ofSce  of  Principal.  The  Report  for  January,  1862,  shows 
a  registered  attendance,  during  the  past  year,  of  62  pupils,  and  an  aggre- 
gate attendance,  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  of  600,  or 
nearly  68  a  year.  The  school  possesses  a  well-selected  library  of  2,000 
yolumes,  and  a  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  ap- 
propriation of  the  State  is  mainly  applied  to  the  pay  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers,  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  school  being  defrayed  by  the 
town  of  Bristol,  which  also  provides  the  building  for  its  accommodation. 
The  following  Circular  sets  forth  the  details  of  the  institution  in  1861 : 

CIRCULAR— 1861. 

Tebms. — The  Tenns  of  this  Institution  consist  of  ten  weeks  oaoh,  and  will 
oommenoe  as  follows : 

jFVr^  Term^  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Maj. 

Second  Term^  on  Tuesday  ailer  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septombor. 

T^ird  Term^  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  November. 

Fourth  Term^  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Febniary. 

Pupils  are  received  at  the  commenoement  of  each  Term. 

Conditions  or  Membebship. — All  applicants  must  declare,  in  writing^  their 
intention  to  qualify  themselves  for  teachers  in  the  State ;  they  must  present  to 
the  Principal  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and  of  such  other  personal 
qualifications  as  ought  to  be  found  in  every  instructor  of  the  young.  They  must 
be,  if  males,  at  least  sixteen,  and  if  females,  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination,  by  the  Principal,  in  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  English  Grammar ;  and  must 
remain  in  the  School,  at  least,  one  full  term.  All  candidates  for  admission  must 
be  at  the  school-room  on  the  morning  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  term 
commences,  at  10  o'clock. 

Course  of  Study.— The  following  is  the  course  of  study,  without  regard  to 
the  order  in  which  the  branches  will  be  pursued,  or  the  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them: 

Geography,  Physical  and  Political,  with  the  use  of  globes  and  outline  maps 
and  map-drawing ;  Orthography,  Phonetic  and  Etymological  Analysis :  English 
Grammar,  with  Analysis  of  Sentences ;  Rhetorical  Reading,  including  Analysis 
of  Language,  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  the  critical 
study  of  select  works ;  Original  Composition  and  other  Rhetorical  exercises ; 
Logic;  Writing,  including  Spelling,  Paragraphing,  Capitalizing,  and  Punctua- 
tion ;  History  of  United  States,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Constitution  of 
Ehodc  Itiland  and  School  Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  General  History  and  Chronology, 
Kfttural  History,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry  and  Anatomy ;  Natural,  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy ;  Arithmetic;  Algebra;  Geometry;  Trigonometry  ;  Vocal 
Music;  The  Art  of  Teaching,  including  the  history  and  progress  of  education, 
the  philosophy  of  teaching  and  discipline,  as  drawn  firom  the  nature  of  the  juve- 
nile mind  and  the  application  of  those  prlndples  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  our  common  schools. 

The  studies  of  the  School  will  bo  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  wanta 
of  teachers  and  of  those  intending  to  become  such,  including— 

1st.  A  thorough  review  of  elementary  studies. 

2d.  Those  branches  of  knowledge  which  may  be  considered  as  an  expansion 
of  tlie  elementary  studies,  or  collateral  to  them. 

8d.  The  art  of  teaching  and  its  modes.  Every  subject  of  study  and  of  lecture 
will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it. 
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Members  of  the  advanced  dam  will  give  teaobing  ezerdaea  before  the  whole 
school,  each  week,  subject  to  the  pablic  criticism  of  both  teachers  and  papUs ;  and 
a  series  of  familiar  conversational  lectures  will  be  ^ven,  each  term,  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Teacher's  Life  and  Duties. 

Classes.— The  pupils  will  be  arranged  according  to  their  attainments,  into  three 
classes,  designated  as  Junior,  Ifiddle,  and  Senior. 

ExAViKAnoNB,  BTo.-^The  School  will  be  visited,  each  term,  hj  a  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  when  such  examinations  will  be  held  as  may 
aeem  desirable. 

If  at  any  time,  pupils  are  in  attendance,  who,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Trustees, 
do  not  promise  to  be  u^ful  <u  Uadun^  thejr  shall  be  deemed  subject  to  dis- 
mission. 

The  School  is  at  all  times  open  to  inspection,  and  school  vlslton,  teachers,  and 
the  friends  of  education  generally,  in  Uiis  State,  are  cordially  invited  to  viidt  it 
at  their  convenience. 

LiBRABT. — The  Library  of  the  School  consists  of  nineteen  hundred  volumes 
of  text^books  and  books  of  general  reference,  with  maps,  charts,  and  globes. 

Tuition. — Taitian  Ufrtt  to  all  those  who  intend  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Bhode  Island ;  but  those  intending  to  teach  in  other  States,  or  in  private 
schools,  are  required  to  pay  $5  a  term  for  tuition. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  term,  each  pupil  pays  |1,  to  meet  inddental  ex- 
penses, and  for  the  use  of  the  libniiy. 

Discipline.— The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  committed  to  the  Prindpsl ; 
but  the  age  of  the  pupils,  the  objects  which  bring  them  to  a  Normal  School,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Institution  itself,  will,  it  is  believed,  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  a  code  of  rules.  The  members  are  expected  to  exompliiy  in  their  own  con- 
duct, the  order,  punctuality  and  neatness  of  good  scholan,  and  exhibit  in  all 
their  relations,  Christian  courtesy,  kindness  and  fidelity. 

Diplomas. — Diplomas  will  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  to 
snch  pupils  as  shall  have  satisfactorily  snstuned  themselves  at  the  Institution, 
for  at  least  three  full  terms,  two  of  which  shall  be  oonseouUve. 

BoABD.— Board,  in  private  families,  can  be  obtidned  at  $3  per  week,  for  gentle- 
men, and  $2.50  for  ladies.  Boarding  places  will  be  secured  in  advance  for  thoBS 
who  apply  to  the  Principal,  by  letter  or  otherwise.  Students  desiring  to  board 
themselves,  can  usually  secure  suitable  rooms  for  the  purpose. 

Means  or  Coicmunication.— Bristol,  B.  I.,  the  present  location  of  the  School, 
is  easy  of  access,  both  by  railroad  and  steamboat ;  and  for  beauty  and  healthfiil- 
ness  is  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  New  England. 

Students  who  desire  to  pass  regularly,  every  week  or  every  day,  over  the  Prov- 
idence and  Bristol  Railroad,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  Normal  School,  can 
obtain,  through  the  Principal,  season  or  package  tickets  at  very  low  ratea. 

Pupils  who  desire  to  leave  town  for  home,  or  for  other  places,  are  expected  to 
confer  with  the  Principal. 

BOARD  OF  INSTRUOnOK. 

JOSHUA  KENDALL,  Pbivoipal. 
MissH.W.Qooi>wnr,)^^^^^ 
Miss  Ellen  Luthbb,   ) 


XI.   DANA  POND  COIBURN. 


Dana  Pqnd  Ooiaurk,  the  fint  PnDcipal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  Rhode  IslaDd,  was  born  in  West  Dedham,  Massachusetts, 
September  29,  1823.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  fifteen 
children,  ail  reared  after  the  stem  New  England  type,  to  subsist  by 
honest  toil.  His  early  life  was  passed  on  the  ikrm  and  in  the  farm- 
house of  his  father,  and  presents  but  few  incidents  to  enliven  the 
page  of  a  biography.  During  this  period,  however,  he  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  good  English  education  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
town,  and  began  to  acquire  that  reputation  for  readiness  in  mathe- 
matics for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminent.  One  of  his 
teachers,  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot  of  South  Dedham,  whose  school  he  at- 
tended at  the  age  of  ten  and  eleven,  speaks  of  his  proficiency  in 
arithmetic  so  early  as  this,  and  of  the  remarkable  quickness  with 
whiclf  he  acquired  the  first  principles  of  English  Grammar.  He 
bears  pleasing  testimony  to  the  orderly  deportment  of  his  promiang 
young  pupil,  as  a  boy  upon  whom  he  could  always  depend.  Even  at 
that  age,  when  boyish  spirits,  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  deficient, 
are  prone  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  an  unusual  conscientiottsness 
restrained  him  from  abusing  the  confidence  of  his  instructors.  One 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  early  life  was  the  enjoyment  of  the 
almost  constant  oompanionship  of  his  ftither,  the  late  Isaacus  Colburn. 
The  youngest  of  so  large  a  family,  nearly  all  of  whose  members 
were  already  arrived  at  maturity  and  established  in  life,  he  was  his 
&ther's  litUe  Benjamin^  ever  at  his  side,  whether  in  the  week-day 
employments  of  the  &rm,  or  on  the  quiet  walks  and  drives  on  Sun- 
day aftemo<ftis.  To  the  insight,  into  a  long  life's  experience,  obtained 
on  these  occasions  in  many  an  earnest  conversation  and  from  many  a 
passing  word  of  counsel,  must  be  traced  a  great  part  of  the  sterling  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  characterized  all  Mr.  Colburn's  dealings  with  men. 
But  not  wholly  by  external  influences  were  his  youthful  character 
and  aims  moulded.  He  was  a  thoughtful  boy,  and  often  rose  above 
the  common  occupations  and  the  common  objects  around  him,  and 
strove  to  grasp  the  terms  of  those  problems  of  infinite  purport,  which 
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in  a  reflecting  mind  are  ever  solving  and  yet  never  solved.  As  be 
stretched  him&elf  on  a  favorite  grassy  bank  in  the  long  summer  days, 
and  gazed  away  into  the  fathomless  heavens,  he  wonderingly  pon- 
dered on  the  mysteries  o''  existence.  Why  am  I  fixed  here  in  this 
one  spot  of  earth,  rather  than  afar  in  boundless  space  ?  Why  am  I 
living  now  rather  than  with  those  countless  generations  that  passed 
away  ages  ago  ?  What  am  I  to  cf o  here  and  noiOj  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  this  grand  boon  of  life  ?  To  one  whose  ruling  passion 
might  be  said  to  be  conscientiousness,  such  musings  as  these  could 
not  be  barren  day-dreams.  Ever  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  duty,  he 
was  thus  stirred  to  stretch  every  nerve  towards  fitting  himself  to  do 
good  in  the  world  in  his  day  and  generation.  How  well  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  resolve,  almost  every  line  of  the  present  sketch  will 
tell,  and  yet  will  no  doubt  leave  the  best  and  the  noblest  un- 
told. 

Thus  in  alternate  labor  with  his  father  and  attendance  at  school,  in 
boyish  sports  and  manly  aspirations,  his  childhood  passed  swiftly 
and  pleasantly  away,  till  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  experienced  a 
severe  illness.  His  constitution,  naturally  weak,  had  probably  been 
overtasked  by  labor,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure.  No  doubt 
his  ambition  to  do  as  much  as  was  expected  of  lads  of  his  age,  leJ 
him  to  exert  himself  beyond  his  strength.  This  disease  brought  hint 
apparently  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  in  its  debilitating  %fifectf 
lingered  by  him  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Who  shall  say,  however, 
that  this  visitation  was  not  a  blessing  in  disguise,  since  to  it  must  be 
traced  that  change  in  his  aims  which  caused  him  to  turn  from  a  life 
of  physical  labor,  and  to  aspire  to  the  higher  avocations  of  science 
and  literature  ? 

For  a  short  period  his  desire  for  a  more  liberal  education  was  grat- 
ified, and  during  his  eighteenth  year  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  well-known  instructor.  About  this  period 
there  occurred  a  little  incident,  which  he  used  to  relate  with  pleasure 
9&  involving  his  first  attempt  at  public  speaking.  In  illustration  of 
his  impetuousness  and  his  readiness,  it  may,  not  inaptly  perhaps,  be 
introduced  here.  A  debating-club  or  Lyceum  had  been  formed  in 
the  district,  and  young  Colburn  had  become  a  member.  It  was  his 
turn  to  speak,  and  he  arose  with  becoming  modesty  to  make  his  first 
speech.  But  before  entering  upon  the  theme  for  discussion,  he  pro- 
faced  his  remarks  with  the  usual  stereotyped  excuses  for  utter  want 
of  preparation,  such  as,  from  their  constant  recurrence  among  the 
experts,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  he 
judged  to  form  the  only  approved  opening.     Then  drawing  forth  an 
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elaborate  manuscript  from  his  pocket,  he  was  pr 

of  any  incongruity,  to  read  his  carefully  digested^ 

the  hardly  suppressed  tittering  of  his  audience 

able  laughter.    Instantly  apprehending  the  cause  of  their^ 

he  threw  tlie  paper  on  the  floor,  and  untrammeled  by  memoranda, ' 

proceeded  to  take  up  one  point  after  another,  with  increased  vivacity, 

and,  we  may  well  believe,  with  at  least  equal  force.    In  later  years  he 

always  spoke  with  great  freedom  and  fluency. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  Colburn  very  ardently  desired  to  go 
away  to  school,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  for  a  time  to  what  may  be 
styled  a  traditional  conviction  of  the  indispensableness  of  labor. 
Sacrificing  his  own  fair  dreams  of  intellectual  toil  and  intellectual 
greatness,  he  submitted  to  the  urgent  desire  of  his  father,  with  a 
cheerfulness  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  expe- 
rienced a  similar  trial.  As  it  was  conceded  that  his  strength  was  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  engaging  again  in  the  heavy  labors  of  the 
farm  and  the  forest,  he  was  sent  to  Lynn  to  learn  boot  and  shoe 
making.  After  remaining  there  about  six  months,  his  occupation 
failed  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  the  trade,  and  he  returned  home. 
Dissimilar  as  was  this  episode  in  his  life  to  all  his  succeeding  pursuits, 
he  still  often  recurred  to  it  without  any  of  that  foolish  sensitiveness 
which  would  have  arisen  in  a  weaker  mind.  Nor  was  it  probably 
without  its  use.  No  doubt  the  very  delay  in  the  attainment  of  his 
hopes  intensified  and  directed  his  aspirations  and  confirmed  his  re- 
solves. How  hardly  is  the  bow-string  held  home  while  the  eye  sights 
the  arrow,  and  yet  how  much  surer  the  lum. 

During  the  last  winter  of  his  residence  at  home,  Mr.  Colburn 
attended  the  school  of  Joseph  Underwood,  Jr.,  and  was  encouraged 
by  him  to  fit  himself  for  a  teacher  and  to  attend  the  Normal  School 
at  Bridgcwater,  Massachusetts,  whither  he  went  in  the  early  part  of 
the  spring  of  1843.  His  previous  advantages  had  been  entirely  coin 
fined  to  the  common  district  schools  of  his  native  town,  so  that  his 
leaving  home  at  this  time  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  turning  point 
in  his  life.  HTs  characteristics  at  this  period  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst  of  Newton,  Mass.,  then  his  pastor:  ^* Great  men- 
tal activity,  thirst  for  useful  knowledge,  indomitable  perseverance,  with 
the  high  resolve  to  make  the  most  of  himself  possible,  were  marked 
features  of  his  character.  Associated  with  these,  wore  a  kind,  cheer- 
ful, and  hopeful  disposition,  great  urbanity  of  manners,  and  an  unim- 
peachable life.''  Going  forth  into  the  world  with  such  noble  qualifi- 
cations, we  can  not  wonder  to  see  him  proceeding  from  success  to  suc- 
cess, and  realizing  in  many  respects  the  highest  objects  of  his  ambition. 
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He  remained  at  Bridgewater  most  of  the  time  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  completed  the  course  of  study,  attaining  a  distinguished 
position  in  his  class,  especially  on  account  of  hi»  proficiency  in  the 
higher  mathematics.  He  was  a  favorite  among  his  fellow-pupils,  and 
formed  many  ardent  friendships.  Especially  did  he  learn  to  love  and 
revere  the  principal,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  and  he  ever  afler  attributed  his 
success  more  to  the  kindly  and  powerful  influence  of  this  gentleman, 
than  to  all  other  external  forces  beside.  There  can  be  no  better 
expression  of  his  unbounded  gratitude  to  this  friend  and  teacher,  than 
a  passage  in  the  preface  of  the  Arithmetic  and  Applications.  ^  To 
my  former  teacher,  N.  Tillinghast,  Esq.,  for  many  years  principal  of 
the  State  Norma)  School  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  I  am  more  deeply  in- 
debted than  to  any  other,  or  all  others,  for  the  ideas  embodied  in  this 
work.  Many  of  the  processes  were  learned  under  his  tuition ;  and  the 
training  which  laid  the  foundation  for  whatever  real  mathematical 
knowledge  I  may  possess,  was  in  great  measure  received  from  him." 

With  the  close  of  his  normal  school  career,  Mr.  Colburn's  period 
of  study  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed.  For,  although  his 
education  never  ceased,  in  that  high  sense  in  which  every  earnest 
man  is  a  life-long  scholar,  he  yet  scarcely  ever  afterwards  devoted 
himself  especially  to  study. 

Mr.  Colburn  made  his  first  essay  at  his  chosen  profession  of  school- 
teaching  in  the  town.(^  Dover,  Massachusetts,  during  the  winter  of 
1844  and  1845.  It  is  unfortunate  that  very  little  is  remembered  in 
respect  of  hb  success  at  that  time,  or  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  teach- 
ing. Having  just  attained  the  manly  age  of  twenty*one,  and  fresh 
from  the  discipline  of  the  Bridgewater  school,  we  can  readUy  believe 
that  he  brought  to  the  work  a  degree  of  vigor  and  of  hopeful  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  makes  an  ordinary  man's  first  school  his  best  one,  and 
an  extraordinary  man^  the  type  of  his  best  ones. 

His  second  school  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1845, 
in  the  south  district  of  the  town  of  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
made  an  impression  which  nearly  a  score  of  years  has  not  been  able 
to  remove.  The  zeal  and  the  energy  which  characterised' his  labors  in 
the  school-room  are  still  often  subjects  of  remark  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  town,  while  his  afiable  manners  gained  for  him  a  lasting 
place  in  their  affections.  His  standard  as  a  teacher  was  eminently 
high,  and  yet,  such  were  his  modesty  and'his  energy  of  purpose,  that 
he  often  visited  the  members  of  the  committee  to  receive  hints  and 
to  devise  methods  whereby  he  might  the  better  advance  the  interests 
of  his  school  Says  a  citizen  of  that  town  who  remembers  him  well| 
^  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  a  working  man.'^ 
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It  is  supposed  by  those  who  are  most  iDtimately  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Oolbum's  history,  that  during  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Sharon 
he  began  to  feel  the  encouragement- that  always  arises  from  success, 
in  however  humble  a  sphere,  and  that  there  he  gained  a  clearer  view 
of  his  future  career. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  he  commenced  the  instruction  of  a  school 
in  the  village  of  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  and  brought  it  to  a 
completely  prosperous  issue.  No  better  evidence  of  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  is  needed,  than  the  fact  that 
he  was  immediately  engaged  to  teach  a  public  graded  school  in  the 
same  village  during  the  following  winter.  As  in  every  other  place 
where  he  remained  long,  so  there  he  formed  a  large  number  of  lasting 
personal  friendships,  and  always  recurred  to  his  year's  residence' at 
that  delightful  sea-side  village  as  one  of  the  brightest  periods  of  his 
Bfe.  But  not  for  its  picturesque  scenery  alone,  its  bracing  air,  and 
its  congenial  society,  did  he  remember  East  Greenwich.  It  was  there, 
he  used  often  to  say,  that  he  first  broke  loose  from  the  traditional 
methods  of  teaching,  and  began  to  evolve  his  own  rational  processes. 
Forsaking  the  old  beaten  path  up  the  Hill  of  Knowledge^  he  dared 
to  make  his  own  survey  of  that  famous  steep,  and  to  lay  out  a  way 
smoother  and  freer  from  those  storied  roughnesses,  that  have  torn  the 
fset  of  youthftil  pilgrims  for  many  a  long  year.  By  carefully  observ- 
ing the  natural  laws  of  acquisition  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  he  was 
able  to  arrange  elementary  knowledge  in  such  forms  as  to  be  most 
easily  appropriated  by  him,  never  fearing  that  the  diflSculties  still 
remaining  would  furnish  matter  enough  for  healthful  intellectual  dis- 
cipline. Especially  did  he  apply  his  newly-gained  philosophy  to  the 
presentation  of  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  beautiful  system  of  instruction  which  finds  its 
most  complete  expression  in  his  published  mathematical  works.  Had 
his  educational  theories  proved  far  less  practical  than  they  are  now 
recognized  to  be,  they  would  still  have  deserved  our  highest  admira- 
tion for  their  originality.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  his  merit,  that, 
although  two  years  had  intervened,  this  system  may  be  viewed  as  in 
a  certain  degree  the  natural  result  of  his  instruction  at  Bridgewater. 
Only  in  the  richest  soil  does  even  choice  seed  yield  a  hundred-fold. 

The  last  common  school  instructed  by  Mr.  Oolbum  was  an  Inter- 
mediate Boys'  School  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  commencing  in  the  spring 
of  1847,  and  continuing  nearly  a  year.  With  his  insatiate  eagerness 
for  knowledge,  his  love  for  his  profession,  and  his  manly  self-reliance, 
tempered  by  the  consciousness  of  his  still  limited  attainments,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  here  too  he  gave  general  satisfaction. 
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A  highly  important  portion  of  Mr.  Colbum's  professional  eminence 
was  derived  from  his  rare  tact  in  the  instruction  and  the  management 
of  Teachers'  Institutes.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  was 
frequently  occupied  in  this  way  during  his  school  vacations  and  at 
one  period,  in  1850  and  1851,  made  it  his  almost  exclusive  employ- 
ment, extending  his  labors  through  Kew  England  and  into  some  of 
the  Middle  and  the  Western  States.  On  this  occupation  he  always 
entered  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1847,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mann, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  by  his  excellent  manner  of 
teaching  the  elements  of  arithmetic  This  distinguished  educator 
was  so  much  delighted  by  both  his  method  and  his  spirit,  that  he 
desired  to  introduce  them  into  the  public  schoob  of  the  State,  and 
for  that  purpose  invited  him  to  participate  in  the  instruction  of  the 
Teachers*  Institutes.  On  the  accession,  in  1848,  of  Dr.  Sean  to  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Colbum  was  reengaged  as  a 
member  of  that  corps  of  instructors  which  numl>ered  Prof.  Agassij^ 
Prof.  Greene,  and  Prof.  Russell  in  its  ranks,  and  under  the  leadership  . 
of  the  secretary,  constituted,  without  doubt,  the  most  efficient  and 
the  most  distinguished  Institute  band  ever  collected  in  this  country. 

It  was  due,  in  some  measure,  to  his  association  with  such  well- 
known  instructors  as  these^  as  well  as  his  own  admirable  skill  in  thk 
department,  that  he  attained  so  wide-spread  a  reputation,  as  ever 
after  to  receive  ficir  more  applications  for  his  services  in  Institutes  than 
he  was  able  to  entertain.  During  the  last  summer  of  his  life  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  the  instruction  of  an  Institute  in  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Institutes  he  usually  gave  •  few  lessons  in 
orthography,  and  sometimes  in  geography,  and  was  successful  in 
both ;  but  his  strength  lay  in  his  inspiring  style  of  teaching  arith* 
metic.  Says  one  who  was  intimately  associated  with  him  for  several 
years,  in  reference  to  his  mode  of  instruction  in  this  department, 
**  The  brilliancy  with  which  he  illuminated  his  really  phikMophical 
exercises,  was  quite  delightful ;  his  tact  and  self-possession  were  great, 
and  he  never  faltered  or  pondered."  Mr.  Oolburn  was  retained  in 
Massachusetts  as  a  regular  instructor  in  Institutes,  unUl  he  was  re- 
luctantly given  up,  when  his  permanent  duties  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  longer  occupying  the 
position.  The  impetus  he  thus  gave  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  by 
presenting  his  improved  methods  to  the  teachers,  and  by  conveying  . 
to  them  a  portion  of  his  own  vivacity,  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
valuable.    After  he  identified  himself  with  tlie  educational  interests 
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of  Rhode  bland,  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  work 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  in  the  occa- 
sional meetings  of  tSachers  at  Institutes,  as  in  the  mote  regular  exer- 
oises  of  the  Normal  School.  While  his  reputation  for  teaching 
mathematics  caused  the  conductors  of  the  Institutes  uniformly  to 
assign  to  him  that  department,  he  yet  sometimes  deliirered  lively  lec- 
tures on  various  other  topics,  such  as  history,  and  thi)  discipline  of 
schools.  In  some  cases,  not  teachers  only  were  his  attentive  auditorsi 
but  also  professional  accountants  and  financiers,  whj  regarded  his 
(pinions  on  Interest  and  kindred  subjects  with  high  conaiderationy 
and  were  delighted  with  his  short  and  simple  processes. 

Closely  allied  to  his  work  in  Institutes  were  his  familiar  and  viva* 
cious  lectures  before  various  Teachers'  Conventions,  and  occasional 
meetings  of  parents  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  It  would  bo 
difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  healthy  life  and  enlightened 
thought  instilled  into  many  an  out-of-the-way  farming  district,  by  his 
winning  manner  and  his  calm  and  conclusive  reasoning. 

In  the  educational  joumab  of  the  day  he  made  an  impression  by 
his  forcible  style  of  thought,  and  contributed  much  to  awaken  interest 
in  the  hearts  of  teachers.  Especially  were  the  columns  of  the  Rhod$ 
Island  SehoolmoMter  under  obligation  to  his  pen  for  articles  on 
almost  every  branch  of  fttudy  pursued  in  common  sdhook,  and  for 
several  years  it  numbered  him  among  its  choicest  special  contrib- 
utors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Colbum's  life 
was  his  instruction  in  Normal  Schools.  For  ten  years  he  consecrated 
to  this  avocation  his  ripest  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and  by  his  suc- 
cess in  it  the  value  of  his  brief  life  must  be  estimated.  The  normal 
school-room  was  hzA  work-shop,  whence  emanated  his  most  positive 
influence  on  the  surrounding  world,  and  where  his  loss  will  be  long- 
est felt 

He  entered  upon  this  branch  of  instruction  as  assistant  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  in  March,  1848,  resigning  the  charge 
of  the  school  at  Brookline,  although  he  was  there  receiving  a  higher 
salary  than  was  offered  him  in  his  new  position.  His  respect  and 
affection  for  his  former  instructor,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  was  so  great  that 
he  gladly  made  the  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  being  associated 
with  him,  wisely  judging  that  the  advantage  of  his  companionship  and 
counsel  more  than  compensated  for  any  merely  pecuniary  loss.  His 
aim  was  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  usefulness  as  a  teacher.  By  his 
pupik  at  Bridgewater  he  was  always  regarded  with  much  affection ; 
his  genial  manners,  vivacious  conversation,  and  genuine  interest  in 
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their  prosperity,  rendering  him  a  highly  acceptable  instructor.  lo 
this  school,  pro6ting  by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  the  judicious 
principal,  and  drinking  in  his  enthusiastic  apirit,  Be  continued  for  over 
two  years  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  future  distinction  in  this  de* 
partment,  until  in  July,  1850,  he  removed  to  Newton  to  engage  in 
private  tuition,  and  to  assist  Dr.  Sears  in  the  Institutes. 

During  the  spring  and  the  early  summer  of  1852,  he  again  en-* 
gaged  in  normid  instruction,  as  assistant  of  Prof.  Russell,  having 
charge  of  the  divisions  of  arithmetic  and  geography  in  hb  school  at 
Herrimac,  N.  H.    While  there,  Mr.  Oolbum,  with  Prof.  Russell,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  another  assistant  teacher,  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  Prof.  Qreene,  then  Superintendent  of  Public  Schoola  ia 
Ptovidence,  to  open  a  normal  school  in  that  city.    This  school,  the 
eutgrowth  of  a  normal  class  held  during  the  preceding  winter  by 
Prof.  Greene  in  the  hall  of  the  Providence  High  School,  was  accord* 
ingly  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  as  a  private  enterprise 
supported  by  the  fees  of  pupils  and  the  liberality  of  citizens  interested 
.  in  education.    It  continued  for  five  or  six  months  with  an  average  of 
seventy-five  scholars,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  educators 
of  the  State  by  the  excellence  and  the  novelty  of  its  methods  of 
kistrnction.    The  triumphant  success  of  the  experiment  led  to  a  rep* 
etition  of  the  session  during  the  next  winter  with  the  same  teachers. 
For  the  intervening  period,  the  summer  of  1859,  Mr.  Oolbura  was 
engaged  at  the  New  England  Normal  Institute,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  ft 
schod  of  a  most  superior  standard,  conducted  by  Prof.  Russell,  with 
such  associates  as  Prof.  Erdsi  and  Prof.  Whitaker.    During  the  sec* 
end  winter  of  the  private  Normal  School  at  Providence,  the  necessit^r 
of  rendering  it  a  publio  and  permanent  institution  came  to  be  gen* 
erally  recognized,  and  in  the  spring  of  1854  it  was  adopted  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  city,  and  provided  for  by  an  appropriatioa 
from  the  city  council. 

Of  this  school  Mr.  Colbum  was  appointed  principal,  but  before  he 
entered  upon  his  duties  another  change  occurred  in  its  management. 
By  the  exertion  and  advice  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Publie 
Schools,  Hon.  Elisha  R.  Potter,the  Assembly  was  induced  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  suj^ort  as  a  state  institution,  without  any 
change  in  its  teachers  or  its  organization. 

On  the  20th  day  of  May,  1854,  Mr.  Colbum  opened  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Normal  School,  and  although  several  times  invited  to  other  fields 
and  tempted  by  greater  emolument,  continued  in  charge  of  it  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  henceforth  its  leading  spirit  Whatever, 
therefore,  it  came  to  be,  is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  main,  to  his  talents 
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and  bia  peneverance.  The  same  eommodiouB  hall  and  recitation- 
Tooms  on  Broad  atreeti  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Private 
School^  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  State  School  as  long  as  it 
reniaiaed  in  Providence.  In  1857  it  was  decided  bj  the  State  Aa- 
•embly  to  be  expedient  to  remoTe  it  from  the  city  to  Bristol,  where  it 
still  (February,  1802)  remains  in  the  pleasant  and  convenient  apart- 
ments provided  by  the  town  council  of  that  town. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Colbum's  methods  of  instruction  and  his  man« 
ner  of  conducting  the  school,  the  most  salient  points  were,  perhapS| 
the  cheerfulness  and  the  liveliness  which  pervaded  every  exercise. 
He  was  himself  alwaya  in  good  spiritB,  teaching  because  he  loved 
it,  and  never  failed  to  elicit  a  corresponding  degree  of  vivacity  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils.  Many  of  his  exercises,  particularly  where 
there  was  a  great  class,  were  like  play, — full  of  joy  and  laughter ; 
and  yet  there  waa  hard  work  done  by  every  student  with  all  this 
merry  fiice.  Question  and  answer  were  sent  forward  and  back  and 
through  the  ranks,  so  promptly  that,  out  of  a  large  class,  nearly 
every  member  got  a  good  share  of  attention,  and  no  one  waa  suf-* 
ered  to  wander.  Bipeeially  sprightly  were  his  exercises  in  arith-* 
metic  So  rapidly  were  long  mental  processes  performed  by  schol- 
an  who  had  been  a  short  time  under  his  training,  that  when  the 
ttune  result  waa  given  by  the  whole  dass  at  once,  it  seemed  like 
magic,  and  spectators,  present  for  the  first  time,  scarcely  believed 
that  the  answers  had  not  been  previously  learned.  The  agreeable 
excitement  of  such  exercises  tended  to  bring  every  power  of  the 
mind  into  play,  and  to  cultivate  a  readiness  and  agility  of  thoughti 
rarely  reached  even  in  our  best  high  schools  and  colleges. 

In  securing  animation,  Mr.  Colbum  was  by  no  means  neglectful  of 
thoroughness.  When  he  requested  a  pupil  to  explain  any  processi 
he  never  allowed  him  to  omit  or  slur  over  a  single  step,  unless  one 
already  so  &miliar  as  to  be  easily  taken  for  granted.  For  each  step 
he  required  the  principle  to  be  stated,  and  did  not  let  it  pass  until 
the  sdiolar  perfectly  understood  it,  never  allowing  an  arbitary  rule  to 
take  the  place  of  an  analysis. 

In  accordance  with  the  normal  theory,  he  often  appointed  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  dass  to  conduct  an  exercise  under  his  own  eye,  and  thus 
to  apply  practically  the  didactic  prindples  he  had  been  learning. 
This  was  styled  dther  a  UcuMng-exercite  or  an  txamifuUiKn^^xereite. 
In  the  formir  case  the  class  was  considered,  fbr  the  time,  as  composed 
of  beginners,  and  the  temporary  teacher  endeavored  to  present  some 
subject  in  sudi  a  way  as  would  appeal  most  easily  and  most  naturally 
to  the  understanding  of  a  child.    In  the  latter  case  it  was  the  teach- 
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yet  he  did  not,  in  gaining  their  good-ivill,  sacrifioe  his  dignity  and  hia 
proper  authority.  When  cases  of  discipline  arose,  he  managed  tliem 
with  firmness  and  decision,  but  never  with  the  slightest  hasty  feeling. 
After  listening  patiently  to  all  extenuating  drcttmstances,  be  would 
state  his  oonclnsion  so  reasonably  and  so  kindly,  that  the  offdnder 
IFOuld  almost  always  anticipate  the  penalty  and  acknowledge  its 
justice.  So  singular  was  his  prudence  in  such  cases,  that  it  is  doubt* 
ful  if  he  ever  had  occasion  to  regret  an  unwise  or  an  unjust  decision. 
Almost  certain  is  it  that  no  scholar  left  the  school,  entertaining  per- 
manent  ilUwill  against  him. 

While  his  primary  aim  was  always  to  have  a  hard-working  school, 
he  yet  did  not  fail  to  divereify  labor  by  such  social  amenities  as  would 
make  it  more  agreeable  and  attractive.  In  addition  to  recreations 
now  and  then  on  a  small  scale,  he  every  summer  arranged  some  ex* 
cursion  or  entertainment,  sudi  as  a  sail  down  the  bay,  a  dam-bake, 
or  a  picnic  on  the  sea-shore,  in  whidi  all  the  pupils  and  many  of  their 
friends  were  invited  to  partidpate.  At  these  times  his  genial  spirits 
reigned  supreme,  and  he  attained  the  he^ht  of  happiness  in  minis- 
tering to  the  happiness  of  others.  The  most  notable  of  these  occa* 
nons  was  the  reunion  hdd  on  the  removal  of  the  school  from  Prov- 
idence to  Bristol,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  in  1857.  To  this 
festival  all  the  past  and  present  scholars  were  invited,  to  listen  to 
addresses  from  gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  to  partake  of  an  elegant 
collation. 

Such  is  an  imperfect  sketeh  ot  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Golbum's  great 
work  in  the  Rhode  Island  Normal  School.  Who  can  estimate  its 
results?  To  do  so,  one  must  go  out  through  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  State,  and  in  a  hundred  school-houses  notice  the 
cheerful,  sdf-reliant  &ces  of  the  teachersi  the  vitidised  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  wide-awake  exerdses  which  have  superseded  the 
old,  stereotyped,  sleepy  routine.  It  has  been  the  uniform  testimony 
of  the  successive  school  commissioners,  that  in  their  annual  visits 
they  recognize  in  a  moment  the  presence  of  a  teadier  trained  by  Mr. 
Colburn,  and  do  not  need  to  inquire  further  concerning  the  success  of 
the  school  Thousands  of  children  are  better  taught  to-day,  for  his 
having  taught  thdr  teachers  how  to  teach.  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
has  thus,  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  school-room,  exerted  a  more 
wide-spread  and  positive  individual  influence,  than  if  as  governor  of 
the  commonwealth  he  had  sat  for  years  at  the  .head  of  the  senate  ? 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Mr.  Colbum's  life,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  school  duties,  he  was  almost  constantly  employed  in  preparing 
text-books  of  arithmetic,  and  succeeded  m  producing  a  series  almost 
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aft  nearly  perfeet  as  c^n  be  desired.  By  his  original  reflections  on  the 
most  philosophical  methods  of  teaching  this  science,  the  results  of 
which  are  thus  given  to  the  public,  he  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  our  day  to  break  down  the  senseless  routine  which 
has  long  obstructed  its  successful  mastery,  and  to  give  the  study  an 
impetus  felt  far  beyond  the  circle  where  his  works  are  actually  used. 
It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  assert  that  for  him  it  was  left  to  estab* 
iish  the  pursuit  on  a  thoroughly  rational  basis,  in  respect  of  the 
methods  of  presenting  to  children  the  first  lessons  in  counting,  add- 
ing, and  subtracting,  by  repeating  the  process  in  a  very  large  variety 
of  forms;  of  the  logical  arrangement  of  topics ;  of  the  entire  substitu- 
tion of  principles  well  explained  and  illustrated,  for  arbitrary  rules, 
not  only  in  mental,  bat  also  in  written  arithmetic;  and  of  the  uniform 
omission  of  answers,  with  the  consequent  throwing  the  pupil  on  his 
own  resources  for  assurance  of  accuracy,  as  must  always  be  the  case 
in  problems  arising  in  real  life. 

It  would  have  been  remarkable  if  such  innovations  had  not  excited 
opposition  and  critieism,  but  he  always  met  them  with  genial,  good- 
natured  equanimity,  which  resulted  from  a  calm  conviction  of  the 
eorrectnees  of  his  theories.  How  .well-founded  was  this  confidence, 
is  attested  by  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  analytical  grasp,  and  the 
practical  power  attained  by  the  pupils  trained  under  his  system.  It 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  during  his  residence  at  East  Greenwich,  in 
1847,  that  he  began  to  study  carefully  the  natural  operation  of  the 
child's  mind  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  to  it  the  first  principles  of 
arithmetic  in  the  most  intelligible  and  attractive  manner.  The  fruits 
of  this  observation  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the  FitBt  Steps  in 
Numhersj  an  excellent  little  work,  published  in  company  with  Mr. 
Qeorge  A.  Walton,  as  co-author.  While  he  was  at  Newton  and 
Lancaster,  he  completed  the  Decimal  System,  and  the  Interest  and 
Discount.  In  Providence,  in  1855,  he  composed  the  Arithmetic  and 
its  Applications^  Part  IV.  of  his  complete  series.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published  the  First  Part,  illustrated  by  very  spirited 
wood-cuts.  In  1858,  afier  his  removal  to  Bristol,  he  prepared  the 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  a  thoroughly  practical  and  compendious 
treatise,  forming  Part  III.  of  his  permanent  series.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  proceeded  to  divide  and  develop  into  two  volumes  the 
First  Part,  which  had  been  found  to  cover  too  much  ground  for  one 
book.  One  of  these,  the  Child's  Book  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I.  in  the 
series,  was  completed  in  July.  The  other,  the  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic, Part  IL  in  the  series,  on  account  of  Uie  large  amount  of  new 
matter  embodied  in  it,  occupied  his  attention  almost  to  the  dose  of 
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his  life,  the  last  proof-sheets  beiog  returned  to  the  printer  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease,  and  the  bound  volume  being  never  seen 
by  him.  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that  he  was  allowed  to  finish  this 
volume,  the  last  of  the  series,  and  thus  to  complete  one  great  divisi<m 
ai  the  task  he  had  Iwd  out  for  himself.  It  is  probable  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared  a  few  years,  he  would  have  added  to  his  works 
a  geometry,  for  which  he  had  already  collected  some  materials,  and 
perhaps  an  algebra.  But,  as  it  is,  his  valuable  volumes,  abeady  com- 
pleted, will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  industry,  his  vigorous 
intellect,  and  his  singular  ingenuity  in  the  application  of  his  chosen 
science  to  the  wants  of  the  present  age. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  close  of  Mr.  Colbnm's  earthly 
career  were  of  the  most  tragical  and  affecting  character.  Never  were 
the  joyous  breath  of  hopeful  life  and  the  blasting  atmosphere  of 
death  brought  into  a  closer  or  a  sadder  contrast.  Prosperous  in  his 
profession,  honored  by  his  fellow -citizens,  and  contented  with  his  lot 
in  life,  he  was  just  about  to  attain  the  consummation  of  his  highest 
hopes  of  happiness,  by  being  united  in  marriage  to  one  whom  he 
tenderly  and  devotedly  loved,  and  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  love,  when,  on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1859,  in  the  noble  prime 
of  his  manhood,  he  was  snatched  away  from  the  world  forever.  He 
had  been  attending  to  his  regular  school  duties  during  the  morning, 
and  between  four  and  five  o'clock  started  on  his  usual  afternoon  ride 
in  a  light  carriage.  Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  his  horse,  a  young 
and  spirited  animal,  ceased  to  be  under  his  control,  and  broke  into  a 
run,  as  he  wa»  approaching  an  angle  in  the  road.  He  succeeded  in 
passing  the  corner  safely,  but  scarcely  had  he  gained  the  straight  road, 
when  he  lost  bis  balance,  and  falling  forward,  was  dragged  for  several 
rods  over  the  frozen  ground,  and  finally  disengaged  most  fearfully 
mangled  and  quite  lifeless.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  dismay 
and  sadness  which  pervaded  the  whole  community  as  the  fi&tal  news 
became  known.  The  public  prints  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  adjacent 
states  gave  utterance  to  expressions  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  of 
high  honor  for  his  memory ;  various  societies,  with  which  he  had 
been  connected,  passed  resolutions  of  condolence  and  respect;  and  a 
host  of  private  friends  and  former  pupils  flocked  together  to  drop  a 
tear  of  heartfelt  grief  upon  his  bier.  A  funeral  was  first  held  at 
Bristol,  in  the  church,  which  within  one  short  week  was  to  have  wit- 
nessed his  bridal.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  South 
Dedham,  and  ailer  another  funeral,  largely  attended  by  his  former 
townsmen  and  many  froip  abroad,  were  deposited,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  in  a  tomb  in  the  village  cemetery.    Since  that  time  they 
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bare  been  laid  in  their  last  resting-place  in  the  burial-ground  at  West 
Dedham,  his  native  town,  not  fiir  from  the  spot  where  he  passed  the 
bright,  hopeful  dajs  of  his  boyhood,  and  whither,  wherever  he  wan- 
dered, his  heart  ever  fondly  turned. 

Thus  early  perished  one  whose  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  made 
him  admired  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  possessed  an 
intellect,  which,  for  acuteness  of  apprehension  and  rapidity  of  action, 
has  been  rarely  surpassed.  He  grasped  an  idea  almost  intuitively,  to 
return  it  in  a  moment  in  a  fresh  form  with  graphic  illustrations  of 
his  own,  reminding  one  rather  of  the  clear,  quick  anvil  note,  than  of 
the  tardy  reverberations  of  the  deep-toned  bell.  He  was  ready, 
rather  than  profound.  Not  only  had  he  keenness  to  see,  but,  what 
is  more  important  still,  restless  energy  to  do, — traits  which  make  up 
a  man  who  can  do  almost  all  he  undertakes,  and  is  likely  to  under- 
take a  great  deal. 

That  frailness  of  physical  constitution,  which  in  another  man 
would  have  paralyzed  every  effort,  was  in  him  kept  under  and  out- 
balanced by  the  undaunted  vigor  of  his  manly  soul. 

But  it  is  for  the  noble  qualities  of  his  heart  that  his  loss  will  be 
longest  and  most  deeply  deplored.  His  unusual  power  of  forming 
ardent  friendships  was  as  much  the  source  of  the  wide-spread  sorrow 
at  his  death,  as  was  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect,  and  his  eminent 
success  in  his  profession.  He  was  especially  fond  of  all  innocent 
social  enjoyments,  and  by  his  affable  and  conciliatory  manner  rendered 
himself  on  such  occasions  highly  agreeable.  His  natural  affections 
were  remarkably  strong,  and  in  his  pious  care  and  reverence  for  his 
aged  and  widowed  mother,  transcended  very  far  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  humanity.  With  a  whole-souled  philanthropy,  and  an  un- 
surpassed freedom  from  selfishness,  he  was  ever  extending  his  sym- 
pathy and  his  generosity  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  his  relatives, 
and  helping  on  the  young  adventurer,  or  lifting  the  fallen  one  from 
his  degradation.  How  many  successful  aspirants  for  worldly  honors 
owe  to  his  helping  band  the  early  steps  in  their  advancement,  and 
how  many  weary  and  heavy-laden  spirits  bless  his  name  for  a  few 
drops  of  comfort  in  tiieir  cups  of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  can 
never  be  known  in  this  world,  but  are  surely  recorded  on  high. 

In  respect  of  Mr.  Colburn's  rdigious  sentiments,  it  is  certain  that 
so  far  as  a  pure  and  correct  life  and  an  unequivocal  profession  of  his 
belief  in  the  great  truths  of  revelation  are  tho  tests  of  indwelling 
religion,  no  man  is  a  more  thorough  and  consistent  Christian  than 
was  he.  While  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  became 
outwardly  connected  with  the  church  b^  the  rite  of  baptism,  as  he 
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contemplated,  there  is  yet  great  consolation  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  he  was  hindered  rather  by  some  intellectual  difficulties,  than  bj 
a  single  shade  of  hesitation  in  separating  himself  from  the  world, 
and  enlisting  boldly  on  the  side  of  Christ  It  is  gratifying  also  to 
trace  the  fruits  of  grace  in  his  character,  in  enabling  him  entirely  to 
conquer  his  natural  impulsiveness  of  temper,  in  imparting  a  con- 
scientiousness which  controlled  every  action  of  his  life,  and  in  be- 
stowing on  him  a  cheerful  patience  in  bearing  his  life-long  bodily 
sufferings. 


XXI.     CONNECTICUT. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


In  the  following  brief  survey  of  the  system  of  Common  Schools 
and  other  means  of  education  in  operation  in.  Connecticut  in  1800, 
we  shall  arrange  the  institutions  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Elbmentart  Education — Common  Schools  and  institutions 
designed  to  aid  or  cooperate  with  them. 

n.  Secondary  Education — Academies,  and  other  institutions  in- 
corporated, or  designed  to  prepare  young  persons  for  college,  and  to 
give  better  instruction  in  languages  and  science  than  the  Common 
School  can  do. 

III.  Superior  Education — Colleges  empowered  to  grant  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  and  Science. 

IV.  Professional  and  Special  Schools — Institutions  designed 
to  give  the  details  of  a  particular  department  of  education,  or  accom- 
modate a  fipecial  class  of  pupils. 

V.  Supplementary  Education — Institutions  and  agencies  de- 
signed to  supply  deficiencies  of  instruction  in  individuals  or  classes,  or 
to  carry  it  forward  in  certain  directions  beyond  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  regular  schools. 

•  VI.  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  and  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  Arts,  and  Education. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  Connecticut. 

I.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

A.  public  or  common  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state,  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  of  1860,  is  461,838.  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  re- 
turn of  authorized  school  officers,  is  108,389 — and  belween  five  and 
twenty  years,  according  to  the  Census,  126,000. 

The  state  has  an  area  of  4,750  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into 
eight  counties,  composed  of  seven  incorporated  cities,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  towns,  seven  of  the  towns  including  each,  a  city 
within  the  town  limits.  The  cities  and  towns  are  clothed  with  the 
fullest  municipal  powers,  and  are  divided  for  school  purposes  into 
1,624  school  districts.  Towns  and  districts  are  the  only  two  divisions 
recognized  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  public  schools. 

20 
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I.  AVTHOBITY  AKD  DUTT  TO  XDUCATX  OHILDBKX  AlTD  X8TABLI8H  BOHOOU. 

The  state  does  not  claim  for  itself  any  exclusive  control  over  schools 
or  education,  but  ainns  to  enable  local  communities  and  parents  to 
act  efficiently  in  the  matter,  and  to  protect  itself  from  their  neglect. 

The  fullest  liberty  of  instruction  is  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  parents, 
who  can  establish  schools  of  any  grade  without  let  or  hindrance,  but 
such  schools  unless  established,  taught  and  inspected  according  to  the 
laws  regulating  common  schools,  and  unless  open  practically  to  chil- 
dren of  eveiy  religious  connection,  can  not  receive  any  portion  of  the 
avails  of  taxation,  or  funds  provided  by  the  state. 

•  The  state  relies  on  its  ample  provision  for  at  least  one  public  school 
in  every  neighborhood,  made  at  once  cheap  and  good  by  its  own 
pecuniary  aid  and  authorized  inspection,  for  at  least  a  standard  of 
elementary  education  below  which  private  schools  can  not  exist. 

Dvdies  of  Parents,  Gvardians  and  Employers  of  Children. 

AH  parents,  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  must  bring 
them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or  employment,  and  in- 
struct them,  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed,  in  reading,  writing,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  If  any 
heads  of  families  neglect  the  education  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  they  are  to  be  admonished  by  the 'selectmen,  and  if  still  neglect- 
ful, the  selectmen  are  to  remove  the  children  and  bind  them  out  to 
some  proper  master  that  they  may  be  properly  educated  and  brought 
up  in  some  lawful  calling  or  employment 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  must  be  employed  to  labor 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  other  business  in  this 
state,  unless  he  has  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  for  at 
least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  any  and  every  year 
in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed ;  or  at  labor  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  ten  hours  in  a  day. 

Any  owner,  agent,  or  superintendent  who  shall  employ  any  child 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  is  to  pay  a  penalty  of 
twenty-five  dollars  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

Power  and  Duties  of  Tbwns, 
Towns  must  provide  for  the  support  of  common  schools  within 
their  respective  limits ;  must  hold  in  trust  all  funds,  buildings,  and 
property  formerly  held  for  school  purposes  by  school  societies ;  must 
appoint  a  board  of  school  visitors,  consisting  of  three,  six,  or  nine 
persons ;  when  holding  permanent  funds,  must  appoint  a  school  fund 
treasurer;  must  raise  by  tax  for  schools  at  least  three-tenths  of  a  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property. 
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Towns  have  power  to  eBtablish  and  maintain  common  schools  of 
different  grades ;  to  purcliase,  receive,  hold,  and  convey  property  for 
school  purposes;  to  build  and  repair  school-houses;  to  lay  taxes, 
make  contracts,  and  adopt  regulations  and  measures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  town. 

Towns  have  also  power  to  form,  alter,  and  dissolve  school  districts 
within  their  limits ;  and  by  these  districts  the  common  schools  are 
generally  established,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Public  High  School. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Districts, 

School  districts  must  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  for  the  choice  of  officers,  and  for  the  transac- 
tion of  any  other  business  relating  to  schools;  must  choose  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting  a  district  comn)ittee  of  not  more  than  three 
persons ;  a  clerk,  trejisurer,  and  collector ;  must  when  erecting  new 
school-houses,  build  the  same  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
school  visitors ;  must  be  suppHed  with  a  school-house  and  out-build- 
ings, satisfactory  to  the  board  of  visitors,  and  mnintnin  a  school  for 
at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  or  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
money  from  the  school  fund  of  the  state. 

School  districts  have  power  to  purchase,  receive,  hold,  and  convey 
property  for  school  purposes ;  to  provide  school-houses ;  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades;  to  purchase  maps,  globes,  and  other 
school  apparatus;  to  establish  and  maintain  school  libraries;  to  em- 
ploy teachers;  to  lay  taxes,  and  to  make  all  lawful  agreements  and 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  of  the  town  to 
which  the  district  belongs.  School  districts  may  also  Uike  any  land 
necessary  for  sites  of  school-houses  or  for  out- buildings  and  other 
accommodations,  by  paying  to  the  owner  a  just  compensation,  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  superior  court.  They 
may  also  fix,  or  authorize  the  district  committee  to  fix  a  rate  of  tuition 
not  exceeding  two  dollars  per  term  in  ordinary  schools,  and  four  dol- 
lars per  term  of  twelve  weeks  in  high  schools. 

XI.   OFFICXRS  OHAROKD  WITU  THB  AO3CIMI8TRATI0K  OF  TBS  8T8TUC 

Number  and  Designation. 

The  district  officers  are  a  district  committee  consisting  of  not  more 
than  three  persons,  a  clerk,  treasurer,  and  collector,  chosen  annually. 
The  town  officers,  are  the  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  three,  six,  or 
nine  persons,  who  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  and  are  chosen 
one-third,  annually,  and  a  school  fund  treasurer.  The  selectmen  and 
town  collector  have  also  certain  duties  relating  to  schools. 

There  are  seven  districts  in  the  state  incorjKjrated  by  special  acts 
of  the  legislature  which  have  a  board  of  education  in  each,  this  board 
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performing  all  the  duties  of  the  district  committee  and  of  the  hoard 
of  visitors.  The  state  officers  are  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund, 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  a  clerk  in 'each 
office. 

Duties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  District  Committee  to  call  district  meetings; 
to  employ  teachers,  to  provide  school-rooms  and  furnish  the  same 
with  fuel  properly  prepared,  to  supply  poor  scholars  with  school  hooks 
at  the  expense  of  the  district ;  to  visit  the  schools  twice  at  least  dur- 
ing each  season  of  schooling,  to  suspend  during  pleasure,  or  expel 
from  school,  all  pupils  found  guilty  of  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  and 
to  give  such  information  and  assistance  to  the  school  visitors  as  they 
may  require. 

The  district  committee  must  also  in  the  month  of  January,  re- 
turn to  the  board  of  school  visitors  of  the  town  the  names  of  all 
persons  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  names  of  their  parents,  guardians,  and  employers ;  and 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  September,  must  make  to  the  school 
visitors  a  full  report  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision.  The  dis- 
trict clerk,  treasurer,  and  collector,  have  the  usual  work  of  these 
offices,  and  the  clerk  in  the  absence  of  a  district  committee,  may 
perform  certain  of  his  duties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Visitors  to  examine  teachers  and  grant 
certificates;  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  town  twice  at  least  during 
each  season  of  schooling ;  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
management,  studies,  books,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
schools ;  to  approve  of  plans  for  new  school-houses ;  to  make  return 
of  number  of  children  in  the  town,  to  the  controller;  to  draw  all 
orders  on  the  town  treasurer,  or  school  fund  treasurer,  for  moneys  due 
the  common  schools,  to  make  a  full  annual  report  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  and  also  to  the  town,  of  the  condition  of 
common  schools,  and  certify  to  the  controller  such  schools  as  are 
kept  according  to  Uw.  The  school  visitors  have  also  the  care  of 
town  high  schools,  when  the  town  does  not  appoint  a  high  school 
committee,  and  are  authorized  to  appoint  district  officers  for  all 
vacancies  existing  after  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  districts. 

Any  Board  of  School  Visitors,  or  any  Board  of  Education  of  an  in- 
corporated district  can  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  or  two 
persons  to  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
board,  subject  to  their  rules  and  regulations.  Whenever  any  town 
has  a  high  school,  it  can  appoint  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the 
aame,  or  permits  its  afiairs  to  be  managed  by  the  board  of  visitors. 

The  Selectmen  of  each  town  have  the  care  and  management  of  any 
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property  or  funds  appertaining  to  schools  and  belonging  to  the  town ; 
they  must  settle  and  describe  the  boundary  lines  of  school  districts, 
designate  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  holding  the  first  meeting  in 
any  new  district ;  inspect  the  conduct  of  heads  of  families,  and  if 
they  find  any  who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  they  must 
admonish  them,  and  if  they  continue  *to  be  negligent,  whereby  the 
children  grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  they  shall  take  such 
children  from  their  parents  and  place  them  where  they  may  be 
properly  educated. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund  has  the  care  of  all  property 
belonging  to  said  fund ;  and  he  must  cause  the  net  amount  of  inte- 
rest annually  received,  to  be  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
or  common  schools  according  to  law. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  must  exercise  a  general 
snpervision  over  the  schools  of  the  state,  must  collect  information 
from  school  visitors,  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, containing  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  common  schools 
of  the  state,  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  and  better 
organization  of  the  common  school  system,  and  all  such  matters  re- 
lating to  his  oflBce,  and  to  the  interests  of  education,  as  he  shall  deem 
it  expedient  to  communicate.  He  is  authorized  and  directed  to  hold, 
annually,  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  each  county  of  the  state,  and  to 
employ  lecturers,  &c. 

Compensation. 

•The  Acting  School  Visitors  receive  from  the  town  treasury  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  day  for  the  time  spent  in  the  duties  of  their 
office.  The  commissioner  of  the  school  fund  receives  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  expenses  of  office,  clerk  hire  and  travel- 
ing expenses  from  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  The  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools  receives  three  dollars  per  day  and  traveling 
expenses  and  clerk  hire,  paid  from  the  civil  list  funds  of  the  state. 

ni.  TtJKDS  AKD  TA2AnOK  FOB  TRS  StlPPOBT  OF  80HOOLB. 

The  fund  called  the  School  Fund  is  a  perpetual  fund  amounting  to 
$2,050,460.49,  the  income  of  which  must  be  inviolably  appropriated 
to  the  support  and  encouragement  of  public  or  common  schools 
throughout  the  state.  The  income  is  $137,30.5,  which  is  divided  to 
the  towns  in  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
each,  between  the  ages'  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  income  from  this 
fund  roust  be  appropriated  exclusively  in  the  payment  of  the  services 
of  teachers. 

The  l^own  Deposite  Fund  amounts  to  $763,661.83,  and  is  divided 
among  the  different  towns  of  the  state,  and  by  them  loaned  or  in* 
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vested.  It  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  $45,820,  all  of  wbicb  m  now 
appropriated  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  common  bctiools. 

Each  town  is  also  required  to  raise  by  taxation,  annually,  a  sum, 
not  less  than  three-tenths  of  a  mill  on  a  dollar,  to  be  paid  into  the 
town  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  common  schools.  This  tax  amounts 
$72,350. 

The  income  from  endowments  or  local  funds  amounts  to  about 
$19,000  annually. 

Towns  and  districts  raise  ^by  voluntary  tax  about  $50,000  annually, 
and  by  rate  bills  or  tuition  $40,000,  making  the  whole  amount  of 
funds  annually  expended  for  school  expenses,  $364,500.  There  is 
also  raised  by  tax  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses,  about 
$85,000. 

rV.   INTKBVAL  OROA171ZATIOX  XSTD  OONDITION  OF  THE  COMUOK  SCHOOLS. 

The  internal  economy  of  the  common  school,  as  to  structure,  furni- 
ture and  outfit  of  school-room,  classification  of  scholars,  sessions  in 
the  day  and  year,  studies,  books  and  apparatus,  methods  of  teaching 
and  discipline,  is  left  with  the  town  visitors,  subject  to  these  general 
provisions — applicable  to  every  town — that  every  school  to  be  entitled 
to  its  distributive  share  of  the  public  money,  either  from  funds  or 
taxation,  must  be  taught  by  a  teacher,  found  qualified  by  examii^t- 
tion  as  to  nioral  character,  literaiy  attainments,  and  ability  to  teach, 
especially  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  his- 
tory ;  in  a  school  room  approved  by  the  town  committee ;  must  be 
open  at  all  times  to  inspection  to  parents  and  school  officers,  and  be 
actually  inspected  twice  each  session  by  the  town  committee  who 
must  report  their  own  doings  and  the  condition  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  town  annually,  and  oflener  if  required  to  the  state  superintendent. 

To  enable  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  themselves  for  this 
certificate  examination  and  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  committee 
and  of  parent**,  the  state  provides  a  special  school  for  their  teaching 
and  training,  at  New  Britain,  and  a  series  of  annual  conferences  and 
lectures,  of  one  week's  duration,  in  each  county,  and  aids  in  the  cir- 
culation of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  improved  methods, 
published  and  edited  by  the  teachers  in  their  associated  capacity. 

Scfiool-lumses. 
These  are  provided  in  every  district,  and  1,115  are  returned  to  the 
superintendent  in  1861,  as  in  good  condition  ;  tho^e  recently  erected, 
after  plans  approved  by  the  town  committee,  have  spacious  grounds 
and  are  large,  attractive,  healthy  and  convenient. 

Gradations  of  Schools, 
In  one  hundred  and   fifty  districts,  each  numbering  over  one 
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hundred  persons  between  Uie  ages  of  four  and  sixteen — including 
9II  the  cities,  boroughs  and  man ufactu ring  districs — the  pupils  are 
distributed  into  at  least  two  schools,  or  departments,  according  to 
their  attainments.  In  the  larger  districts  the  gradation  extends  to 
three  or  four  schools.  In  five  of  the  cities  the  series  of  public  schools 
is  crowned  by  a  Public  High  School,  opened  to  the  oldest  and  best 
scholars  without  reference  to  their  locality. 

Attendance, 
The  attendance  on  the  public  schools  for  some  portion  of  the 
year  amounts  to  about  one  in  five  of  the  population,  but  as  this 
attendance  is  not  regular  and  punctual  on  the  part  of  many  pupils 
both  in  the  country  and  city  districts,  the  results  are  not  as  favorable 
as  that  ratio  would  otherwise  warrant,  and  the  evils  of  the  contrary 
practice  are  serious  and  manifold. 

Sesnong, 
The  school  year  must  consist  of  at  least  six  months,  and  in  roost 
of  the  districts  it  is  divided  into  summer  and  winter  sessions.  In 
every  district  there  is  a  public  school  in  the  summer,  which  is 
generally  taught  by  a  female  teacher,  and  in  ail  but  one  hundred 
there  is  both  a  summer  and  winter  session.  In  the  cities,  villages, 
and  central  districts,  the  schools  are  taught  throughout  the  year.  The 
day  is  usually  divided  into  two  sessions,  from  9  to  12  A.  M.,  and 
from  2  to  5  P.  M. ;  in  the  winter,  in  country  districts,  the  afternoon 
session  begins  at  one  and  ends  at  four  o'clock,  or  from  IJ  to  4^  o'clocL 

Course  of  Instruction, 
There  is  no  course  of  instruction  established  by  law  for  all  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  state;  each  town,  or  rather,  each 
district  committee  or  teacher  legislates  for  its  own  school.  The 
order  of  studies  pursued,  depends  on  the  teacher,  subject  to  the 
occasional,  and  often  arbitrary  and  ill-advised  interference  of  the  dis- 
trict or  town  committee — ^but  occasionally  to  the  wise  and  persistent 
action  of  the  board  of  visitors,  or  acting  visitor.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  sort  of  traditional  order  of  studies,  and  practically 
every  child  who  attends  the  common  school  during  the  school-attend- 
ing period  of  his  youth,  acquires  a  passable  knowledge  of  the  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing  of  the  English  language,  and  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geography  and  history — ^an 
amount  of  attainment  and  mental  discipline  which  might  be  lai^ely 
increased  by  the  immediate  and  utter  abolition  of  school  districts,  the 
systematic  classification  of  the  children  of  a  town  into  schools  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  as  now  prevails 
in  the  city  districts,  and  the  universal  and  permanent  employment  of 
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female  teachers  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  as  assist- 
ants in  the  higher  departments,  and  one  or  more  male  teachers  of  the 
best  stamp.  The  Public  High  School,  instead  of  being  the  privilege 
of  the  youth  of  five  or  six  towns,  would  then  become  the  educational 
property  of  every  town,  and  with  its  permanent  establishment  would 
disappear  the  misnamed  and  unendowed  academy,  and  transient, 
though  often  excellent,  select  school — ^the  growth  of  some  enterpris- 
ing teacher  or  of  a  few  parents  who  wish  to  secure  better  opportunities 
of  education  than  the  unclassified  district  school  can  furnish. 

▼.  iirfTiTunoHS  AKD  AonrcxBa  nr  aid  of  coiocok  sonooLs. 
State  NormaX  School 
The  State  Normal  School  was  established  in  1849,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
conducting  common  schools.  Its  concerns  are  managed  by  a  board  of 
eight  trustees,  who  direct  in  the  application  of  funds,  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  and  prescribe  the  studies,  exercises,  and  rules 
of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  must  not  exceed  two  hundred 
and  twenty.  They  are  admitted  upon  certificate  and  recommenda- 
tion from  the  board  of  visitors  of  each  town,  and  are  entitled  to 
tuition  free.  The  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years.  With 
the  normal  school  is  connected  a  model,  or  experimental  school  of 
more  than  ^ve  hundred  pupils.     Cost  to  the  state  annually  $5,000. 

Tsackerif  InsHkUes, 
A  Teachers'  Institute  is  held  annually  in  each  county  of  the  state. 
The  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  is  paid  from  the  state 
treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  instruction  and  incidental  charges. 

ITie  State  Teachera'  Assodaiion  and  Oormnon  School  Journal 
A  copy  of  "  The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal^'*  published 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  is  by  law  sent  to  the  Board  of 
School  Visitors  of  every  town. 

School  lAbrarUi  and  Ajaparatut, 

The  treasurer  of  the  state,  upon  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of 
common  schools,  is  directed  to  pay  ten  dollars  to  ever}'  district  which 
shall  raise  a  like  sum  £>r  the  same  purpose,  to  establish  a  school 
library,  and  a  further  sum  of  five  dollars  annually,  upon  a  like  order 
to  the  districts  that  shall  raise  a  like  sum  for  such  year.  The  books 
for  such  libraries  roust  be  approved  by  the  board  of  visitors.  Five 
hundred  and  seventy  districts  have  established  school  librarii's. 

Five  hundred  and  6fty-four  districts  are  supplied  with  Holbrook's 
School  Apparatus,  (towards  the  (k»t  of  which  the  state  has  paid  about 
one  half,)  and  most  of  the  High  Schools  with  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.    Ei^ht  hundred  districts  have  outline  maps. 
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Ak  acooant  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  of  different  countries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  oarselves,  of  simi- 
lar institutions  and  agencies,  hpth  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  was  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
his  ori^nal  announcement  of  "  Th4  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education.*'* 
Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  offidal  service  of  any  kind, 
either  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  culture  of  all  manly  quali- 
ties, and  that  all  special  schooU  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
•  of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  we  devoted  our  first 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  organization,  teaching,  and  diadpline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  aU  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
the  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientific 
Schools— or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machii/ery,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
we  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  In  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  a 
certain  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  freely  in  open  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  or 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  after 
two  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina- 
tions, semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  but 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  for 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara- 
tion. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  situation  as  a  people— the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  fHm  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  governments,  but  from  the  armed  in- 
terference of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  MiLrrxBT  Schools,  akd 
MiLiTABT  Education,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Something  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numer- 
ous letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
the  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
schools  exercises  for  this  purpose, — ^to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Abt  or  Wab, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  "  Fapen  on  Military  Education^** 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Nkw  Skkjxs 
of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education,''* 
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This  volume,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Contents,  presents  a  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction,  which  the  chief  nations  of 
£urope  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other's 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  officers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
service  which  the  exigences  of  modern  warfare  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
furnishes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
lishments, both  national  and  state. 

We  shall  publish  in  the  Part  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Kaval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies,— State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Military  instmo- 
Uon,  now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
suggestions  which  wo  have  received  in  advocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastic 
axcrcises  in  Schools.  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exercises,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  the  military  element,  in  re- 
spect both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
of  the  American  people— at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  militaiy  drill, 
any  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target' 
shooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sci- 
entific study,  or  the  special  tnuning  which  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  internal 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  The  better  Elementary  education  of  the  whole  people — through  bettor  homes 
and  better  schools — through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  rceog- 
xJlzcs,  and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best, — made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithfbl  school  officers.  This  first 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen- 
cies and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

II.  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state— fiir 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementaiy 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  aUo  the  requirements  in  mathematics  in 
the  Second  Year's  Course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

III.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  cither  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  tnught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore- 
most in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Science,  organized  and  con- 
ducted on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vacancies,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
teachers  or  pupils,  and  in  all  ^departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination.  To  a  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done, 
is  doing,  or  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  reference  to  these  great  points,  the  Nbw 
SxBixs  of  "  Th€  American  Journal  of  Education^'*  will  be  devoted. 
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XXIII.    EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS, 


DH.   DIO  lewis'  GYMNASnO  AND  HEALTH  MOYEHEXTS. 

No  man  in  onr  time  in  the  department  of  pliyaical  training  has  made  "  his 
maric"  so  palpably  and  so  persistently  as  Dr.  Dio  Lewis.  His  talks,  and 
^'demonstrations"  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the 
sessions  of  his  Normal  Institute  for  Pliysicul  Education  at  Boston,  his  "  New 
Gymnastics  for  Ladies^  GurUlemenj  and  Children^"  his  Spiroineier,  a  few  minutes 
with  which,  President  Felton  testifies,  makes  his  respiration  freer  for  the  whole 
day— his  Clubs,  Wooden  Dumb  Bells,  Sand  and  Bean  Bags,  Marveloas  Rings 
and  Blow-Gun — and  that  Iron  Grown  much  easier  to  win  and  wear  than  its 
prototye  of  Lombardy  and  his  own  impertubabie  good  nature,  and  inexhaustible 
enthusiasm,  and  the  faith  ** which  removes  mountains" — all  have  brought  up 
the  subject  of  physical  training  into  the  school  and  the  home,  beyond  anything 
we  expected  to  see  in  our  day.  We  bid  hun  Grod-speed,  and  liad  hoped  to 
cx)mmenee  with  this  number  a  series  of  papers  by  him  on  the  subject,  profusely 
illustrated  with  cuts,  which  he  has  got  up  to  make  palpable  his  instructions  in 
the  use  of  his  implements  of  health  and  strength.  While  we  advocate  Plat, 
Play,  Play,  as  nature  prompts,  and  kittens  illustrate,  as  the  best  gymnastics  for 
children,  and  Study,  Work  and  Sport,  judiciously  alternated  as  the  sure  way  of 
consolidating  the  constitution  of  youth,  and  fore-ordaining  a  manhood  of  pro- 
longed strength  and  usefulness,  still  we  have  no  doubt  for  exceptional  cases, 
for  girls  who  are  never  allowed  to  play  in  the  old  fashioned  ways,  for  boys  and 
girls  whose  parents  have  neglected  to  notice  and  correct  every  incipient  bad 
habit  of  posture,  and  to  look  after  the  diet,  dress,  pastimes,  and  sports  as  of  high 
concern — for  pupils  of  all  ages  and  in  every  grade  of  school  who  can  not  and  will 
not  pUiy,  or  work  moderately — ^and  for  all  old  and  young,  the  reading  of  Dr. 
Lewis'  Gymnastic  MonOUy^  and  the  home  and  school  practice  of  his  system  of 
Health  movements,  will  be  highly  beneficial. 

OBJECT    TEAOHIXG. 

Although  Object  Teaching  ought  not  to  be  a  new  thing  to  teachers  and  educa- 
tors who  have  read  at  all  in  the  history  and  methods  of  education,  from  the 
Orbis  Sensualium  Pictus  of  Comcnius  in  1658,  and  the  same  work  translated  into 
English  by  Hoole  (which  went  through  fifty  editions,)  down  to  what  was  writ- 
teii  and  spoken  on  the  subject  directly  and  indirectly  witliin  the  last  thirty 
years — we  are  rejoiced  to  notice  the  appearance  of  such  works  as  Calkin's  on 
"  0(>jecl  Lessons^^  published  by  Ilarper  ft  Brothers, — ^and  the  promise  of  a  simi- 
lar work  by  Mr.  Welsh,  Principal  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  as  well 
as  of  an  account  of  the  recent  examination  at  Oswego,  of  the  closs-exercises  of 
pupils  professedly  taught  on  Pestalozzian  principles  and  the  Methods  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Infant  and  Juvenile  Model  Schools.  Mr.  Sheldon  has 
devoted  himself  with  great  good  judgment  and  energy  to  the  work  not  only  of 
introducing  these  methods  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Oswego,  but  of  getting 
them  recognized  by  practical  educators  as  the  tnie  and  best  methods  of  Primary 
Instruction.  Through  his  efforts  a  '*  Trainifig  School  for  Primary  TeacJiei%  on 
Pestaiozzian Principles"  has  been  opened  at  Oswego.  The  next  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  17th  of  April  next 
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Chambebs's  Encyclopedia:  A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the 
People,  Illustrated.     Philadelphia:  J.  B,  Lippineott  &  Co. 

We  have  consulted  with  mucli  caro  and  very  great  satisfaction  three  volumes 
of  this  latest  *^ DicUonary  of  llBeful  and  Popular  Knowledge'*^ — from  A  to 
Elements.  Each  volume  contains  over  800  pages,  in  dear  though  small  type, 
and  with  numerous  Maps  and  illustrations.  We  miss  some  names  and  topics 
interesting  to  American  readers,  but  with  that  exception,  the  articles  embrace 
the  widest  and  latest  sweep  of  knowledge,  and  the  maps  and  other  illustrations 
which  are  a  recent  improvement  in  dictionaries,  make  the  articles  though  brie^ 
full  of  matter,  and  for  all  purposes  of  reference,  highly  satisfactory.  We  should 
like  to  see  two  new  features — more  justice  to  American  topics,  and  reference  to 
the  best  books  which  treat  fully  of  each  great  topic  This  is  what  a  certain 
daas  of  readers  particularly  need.  P.  S.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  all  the 
subsequent  volumes  the  American  department  will  be  more  particularly  looked 
after  by  competent  writers. 

The  Works  op  Thomas  Hood.  Edited  by  Epes  Sarqent.  New  York :  G. 
P.  Putnam.     1862. 

This  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  as  well  as  carefuUy  edited  edition  of  Hood's 
"  WorkSj^  will  be  prized  by  all  who  would  relieve  the  pressure  of  severely  pur- 
sued professional  studies  and  duties  by  a  good  natured  laugh  at  the  follies  of  the 
world,  including  the  extravagances  and  shortcomings  of  his  own  special  pursuit 
We  have  enjoyed  heartily  Hood's  caricature  of  the  ''Irish  S'lhoolmaster^"  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and  the  '^Schoolmistress  Abroad,"  in 
which  the  defects  of  English  Female  Education  are  broadly,  but  good-naturedly 
exposed. 

A  Primary  Geography  on  the  Basis  of  the  Object  Method  of  In- 
struction. By  FoRDYCB  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  Chester  County  Normal  School 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1862. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  New  Geographical  Series,  composed  on  a  plan  somewhat 
new  and  yet  generally  received  by  the  best  educators  as  the  best,  and  got  up  in 
best  style  of  illustration,  paper,  type,  and  printing.  If  children  arc  not  attracted 
at  first  sight  by  the  book  to  tlie  subject  of  which  it  treats  so  admirably,  and  if 
their  interest  is  not  maintained  to  the  last  page,  we  shall  be  greatly  mistaken. 
The  author,  as  we  know  froln  many  opportunities  of  hearing  him,  has  an  un- 
common power  in  interesting  teachers  and  parents  at  Institutes  and  Conven- 
tions, in  the  general  discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  organizing  and  instruct- 
ing schools ;  and  in  this  little  Manual  he  shows  himself  equally  competent  in 
presenting  in  detail,  the  elementary  facts  of  one  important  study.  The  subject 
matter,  and  the  order  of  the  lessons,  with  the  striking  and  appropriate  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  features  and  fiicts  of  eacli  lesson,  the  tastefully  constructed 
and  printed  maps,  and  the  suggestions  to  teachers  how  to  use  the  Skeleton  Les- 
son on  Objects,  and  the  beautiful  representations  and  brief  descriptions  of  all  the 
principal  animals  and  plants,  at  the  close  of  the  book — make  on  the  whole,  the 
best  Primary  Geography  we  have  examined.  We  commend  it  to  the  examina- 
tion of  school  officers  and  teachers. 

Exercises  in  Dictation  and  Pronunciation.  By  Charles  Northend, 
A.  M.     350  pages.     New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr.     18G2. 

Mr.  Northend  in  this  Manual  supplies  teacher  and  pupils  with  well-arranged 
s  Sections  of  words,  common,  yet  difficult  to  spell,  for  the  method  of  dictation  and 
wrliten  exercises — the  true  mode  of  acquiring  the  orthography  of  our  language 
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LEARNnra  to  Spell,  to  Read,  to  Writs,  avd  to  Goitposb, — AJl  at  the 
flame  time.  By  J.  A.  Jaoobs,  Principal  of  the  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,    l^ew  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co.     1862. 

This  admirable  little  book  was  originally  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  in- 
struction of  deaf-mute  children,  with  whom  it  is  customary  to  teach  all  the 
operations  specified  in  the  title  page  at  the  same  time.  It  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  deaf-mute  institutions  that  this  class  of  children  master  to  a 
certain  extent  the  power  of  using  the  English  language,  much  more  speedUy 
and  thoroughly  than  speaking  children.  With  them  eyery  word,  every  sentence^ 
every  lesson  is  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher  and  made  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  pupil,  and  this  knowledge  is  tested  by  original  composition 
at  eyery  step.  Success  depends  entirely  on  this  fundamental  idea — ^that  every 
word  and  every  lesson  is  perfectly  understood.  To  accomplish  this,  reqmres 
much  pains  and  varied  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  with  much  and 
varied  practice  of  writing  on  the  slate  by  the  pupil.  The  selection  of  words 
which  are  the  names  of  things  which  can  be  represented  to  the  eye,  or  be  seen 
and  handled,  and  the  combination  of  words  into  sentences  which  shall  express 
qualities  which  the  child  knows  belong  to  them,  and  then  the  printing  and  writ- 
ing these  sentences  on  the  slate,  constitute  the  entire  secret  of  the  better  suc- 
cess in  teaching  the  elementary  use  of  our  language  to  deaf-mutes.  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  added  to  the  usual  illustrated  vocabulary,  introductory  lessons  for  speaking 
children,  sufficient  to  teach  the  sounds  and  use  of  letters  and  their  combination 
into  syllables,  and  has  thus  made  an  admirable  First  Book  for  home  and  school 
instruction.  We  have  tried  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  strong]}'-  recommend 
it  to  teachers  and  parents.  The  slate,  and  the  constant  practice  of  composition, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Jacob's  method,  and 
in  our  judgement,  of  any  other  method  of  teaching  the  difficult  orthography,  as 
well  as  the  easy  and  correct  use  in  writing  of  the  English  Language. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures  op  the  Old  and  New  Testaments: 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Prayers  and  Collects  for  the  Use  of  Familes  and 
Schools.    By  Rev.  D.  S.  Haskins.    Boston:  K  P.  Dutton  A  Co. 

These  selections  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  four  pages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  from  the  New  Testament,  are  arranged 
in  historical  order.  The  passages  from  the  Gospels  present  the  great  events, 
teachings,  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  in  a  simple  and  continuous  narrative 
The  Prayers  are  brief,  simple,  appropriate  and  fervent;  and  on  the  whole  there 
is  as  little  to  object  to  by  denominational  bigots,  as  in  any  volume  for  general 
religious  reading,  and  use  in  schools  composed  of  children  whose  parents  hold  to 
all  sorts  of  creeds,  as  in  any  which  we  have  examined.  As  a  teacher,  and  for  chil- 
dren, we  should  much  prefer  these  Selections,  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  course. 

Method  op  Teachehs*  Institutes,  and  the  Theory  op  Education.  By 
S.  P.  Bates,  A.  M.,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  in  Penfisyl- 
vania.     I2mo.,  76  pages.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.     1862. 

This  little  Treatise  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  organization, 
management,  and  instruction  of  that  class  of  teachers*  meeting  now  known  as 
Teachers'  Institutes.  The  author  has  had  to  do  with  all  the  details,  and  gives 
us  here  in  a  concise  form  the  results  of  his  observation,  experience  and  study. 
Every  thoughtful  organizer  of  a  class  of  teachers  will  introduce  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  peculiarities  of  time,  place,  advancement  in  professional  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  members,  and  conditions  of  the  local  schools  may  require. 
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L  THE  STATE  AND  EDUCATION. 


What  constitutional  right  has  the  goyernment  to  impose  the  burthen 
of  taxation  on  indiyidual  property,  or  to  employ  the  public  funds,  how- 
ever obtained,  for  the  furtherance  of  any  such  object  as  that  of  popular 
instruction  ?  Is  not  education  a  personal  advantage,  accruing  to  the  in-  ^ 
dividual  instructed,  as  much  as  the  possession  of  property,  or  any  other 
good — and  by  what  right  does  the  government  undertake  to  bestow  per- 
sonal benefits  at  all,  much  more  to  compel  one  class  of  men,  because 
they  are  men  of  substance,  to  bear  the  expense  of  benefits  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  another  class  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  power  over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  of 
public  polics,  belonging  essentially  to  government  It  is  one  of  those 
powers,  the  exercise  of  which,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  so- 
ciety— ^to  its  integrity,  and  its  healthy  action.  It  rests  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  which  is  employed  in  defining  and  taking  cognizance 
of  crime,  in  erecting  courts,  both  of  civil  and  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  in 
establishing  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  in  compelling  the  performance 
of  contracts,  and  the  reparation  of  injuries.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
one  among  a  number  of  means  to  the  same  end,  either  of  which,  or  all 
of  which,  may  be  freely  used,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of 
the  public  authorities.  All  are  lawful,  and  equally  lawful  and  constitu- 
tional modes  of  action.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  choice  is  not  a 
question  of  expediency  or  economy  only — ^though  certainly  important  in 
the  latter  point  of  view ;  but  it  becomes  a  question  of  humanity  also. 
For  while  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  against  society,  when  committed,  and  for  the  compulsory  ob- 
servance of  personal  obligations,  and  redress  of  personal  grievances,  yet 
it  is  vastly  preferable,  undoubtedly,  that,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
there  should  be  no  grievances  to  be  redressed,  no  broken  promises,  and 
no  committed  crimes.  It  is  the  aim,  and  the  undoubted  tendency 
of  education,  properly  understood  and  conducted,  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject— ^an  object  of  incalulable  benefit  to  human  society.  As  a  measure, 
designed  to  operate  only  as  a  law  of  police,  the  public  support  of  educa- 
tion goes  behind  all  crime,  and  all  injurious  and  disturbing  action  in 
society,  and  seeks  to  occupy  the  intellect  and  the  affections  of  men,  and 
simply  by  informing  the  mind  and  molding  the  temper,  by  demonstra- 
ting that  it  is  the  interest  and  the  happiness  of  each  to  be  just  and  gen- 
erous towards  all,  by  letting  a  little  light  in  on  the  understanding,  and 
touching  the  heart,  either  to  take  from  them  the  disposition  to  offend  one 
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another,  or  to  injare  society,  or  to  arm  them  with  strength  of  purpose  to 
resist  every  temptation  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  another  and  broader  ground,  still,  on  which  to  rest  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  state,  in  regard  to  education.  That  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  is  enough  for  the  authority,  if  the  state  choose  to 
exercise  it,  and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  enough  for  the  duty 
also.  But  the  consideration  which  we  now  approach,  is  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  the  abundant  justification  of  authoritative  action — it  demands 
action,  and  the  state  could  not  justify  itself  to  the  people  without  it 

The  people  of  this  state,  having  united  themselves  together  in  a  civil 
society,  have  agreed  to  secure  to  themselves,  or  to  attempt  to  secure  to 
themselves,  the  highest  advantages  of  the  social  compact,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  forms  of  government  and  admmistration.  We  have 
Sdopted  the  representative  system ;  and  we  start  from  the  position,  that 
the  whole  political  power  of  the  country,  much  of  it  for  immediate  exer- 
cise, and  all  of  it  by  ultimate  reference,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
And,  on  this  grand  position,  as  a  baas,  do  all  our  constitutional  forms 
absolutely  rest  But  just  as  children  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  so 
are  uneducated  men,  being  still  children,  though  of  huge  growth,  unfit 
to  govern  themselves.  In  one  mode  or  another,  associations  of  such  men 
always  have  had,  and  always  will  have,  protectors  and  masters ;  and  we 
hardly  need  add,  that  a  people  with  masters  of  any  sort,  as  the  basis  of  a 
free  representative  system,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  popular  cultivation,  as  diffusive  and  general  as  the  num- 
bers composing  the  republic,  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our 
republican  forms — and  hence  arises  the  great  constitutional  duty  of  the 
government  It  U  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  aeeording  to  its  actwil 
mode  of  existence,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good.  The  highest  good 
of  the  whole,  as  a  body,  is  the  object  in  view ;  that  good  is  to  be  attained 
only,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  original  compact,  through  our 
adopted  forms ;  and  the  duty  of  preserving  and  maintaining  those  forms, 
in  their  vigor  and  purity,  becomes,  at  once,  the  Very  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration.  It  is  a 
duty,  every  instant,  and  perpetually,  in  force.  No  change  of  administra- 
tion can  affect  it ;  and  the  moment  it  is  denied  or  neglected,  that  moment 
is  the  cause  of  the  republic  repudiated  and  betrayed. 

It  is  easy,  we  think,  to  know  when  this  duty  of  maintaining  our  con- 
stitutional forms,  by  the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  structure  on  which 
they  rest,  is  in  the  way  of  being  faithfully  performed.  The  duty  is  not 
well  provided  for,  unless  some  rational  plan  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  been  devised  and  adopted,  the  object  and  the  probable  effect  jof 
which  shall  be,  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  child  in  the  commun- 
ity, at  least  so  lar  as  to  fit  them  all,  without  exception  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  for  an  intelligent  discharge  of  the  common  and  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  social  and  political  life,  to  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  are  called  by  the  very  conditions  of  our  social  and  political 
forms.    The  future  mother  must  be  educated  in  every  female  child — a 
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matter  not  to  be  neglected  if  we  would  have  men  in  the  republic ;  and  in 
every  male  child,  must  be  educated  the  future  elector,  juror,  and  local 
administrator. 

The  duty  of  being  educated  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  positive  obliga- 
tion, resting  on  every  citizen,  as  part  of  the  original  compact  between 
every  citizen  and  the  whole  body  of  citizens ;  and  as  far  as  instruction  is 
attainable  in  youth,  the  obligation  rests  on  parents  and  guardians,  it  is 
a  duty  which  by  no  means  concerns  the  individual  only ;  it  is  one  in 
which  every  other  individual,  and  the  whole  community  have  a  deep 
interest  The  verdict  of  jurors,  and  the  decision  of  a  contested  election, 
perhaps  by  the  casting  vote  of  a  single  person,  are  matters  of  vast  concern- 
ment to  others,  besides  those  who  render  the  verdict,  or  turn  the  election. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  personal  duty,  and  the 
claims  which  the  community  has  on  every  member  in  regard  to  it,  it  ist 
clearly  one  which  could  not,  especially  with  us,  be  enforced  by  any 
direct  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.     Happily,  we  think,  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  necessary,  any  more  than  it  would  be*  desirable. 

There  are  evidently  two  difficulties  in  the  case  to  contend  with.  One 
of  them  is,  that  so  long  as  men  differ  in  endowment  and  in  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence,  and  so  long  as  the  rights  of  property  shall  be  re- 
spected, there  will  always  be  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community 
unable,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means,  to  sustain  ihe  expenses  of  edu- 
cation. Whenever  this  is  the  case,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
supply  the  necessary  means ;  and  on  this  principle  the  state  has  long  acted. 

The  other  difficulty  in  the  case  is  the  more  serious  one  of  the  two.  It 
is,  that  perhaps  a  large  majority  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  meeting 
the  necessary  outlays  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children,  are  not 
disposed  to  use  them  for  any  such  purpose.  The  burthen  in  many  cases 
is  undoubtedly  a  heavy  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  parents  of  the 
unquestionable  truth,  that  they  can  make  no  provision  for  their  offspring 
by  pecuniary  aids,  which  can  in  any  degree  compensate  for  the  want  of 
adequate  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 

This  is  a  difficulty  to  be  met  by  the  state,  with  measures  of  a  delicate 
character  -measures  calculated  to  induce  and  to  persuade — measures 
aiming  to  bring  in  public  opinion  to  its  aid,  and  appealing  at  once  to  the 
good  sense,  the  pride,  and  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned.  What- 
ever compulsory  action  is  resorted  to,  must  be  of  a  gentle  and  paternal 
character,  and  be  surrounded  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance 
of  kindness,  and  with  whatever  is  best  adapted  to  move  and  to  interest 
Such,  in  a  great  measpre,  has  been  and  is  the  nature  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  long  in  operation  in  this  state,  so  far  as  designed  to 
meet  the  difficulty  here  suggested ;  and  your  committee  propose  some 
important  measures,  regarded  by  them  as  worthy  of  great  consideration, 
not  certainly  to  change  materially  the  features  of  the  system  in  this  re- 
spect, but  to  modify  them,  and  if  possible  to  give  them  efficiency. 

There  is  one  other  test  to  which  your  committee  would  refer,  as  one  by 
which  we  may  know  whether  the  state  has  performed,  or  is  performing, 
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its  great  constitational  duty  of  self-preserTation  for  the  common  good,  by 
taking  due  care  of  the  subject  of  popular  instruction.  That  test  is, 
whether  or  not  the  system  be  such  as  makes  education  a  thing  of  practi- 
cable and  probable  attainment  by  the  class  of  the  comparatively  indigent 
For  if  it  be  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  continuance  of  our 
constitutional  forms.  In  this  age  of  the  world,  the  rich  in  any  civilized 
community  will  be  educated ;  and  if  the  poor  can  not  be,  and  are  not, 
the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  a  separation  takes  place.  Knowledge 
is  power,  and  it  will  be  exercised  ;  and  a  selfish  aristocracy,  formed  of 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  rich  and  educated,  will  bear  the  class 
of  the  indigent  and  ignorant  to  the  wall.  The  community  being  once  di- 
vided into  these  two  great  classes,  it  mi£tters  little,  to  the  present  argu- 
ment at  least,  whether  the  powerful  bear  sway  wisely  and  well,  or 
'  oppressively :  in  either  case  the  balance  is  destroyed  which  makes  our 
government  what  it  is ;  our  constitutional  forms  are  not  preserved  ;  and 
so  much  of  common  good  as  depended  upon  tliem,  much  or  little,  is 
sacrificed. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  in  our  judgment,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  test 
now  referred  to,  that  our  common  schools  are  made  accessible  to  all 
classes,  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  better  conditioned.  If  the  system 
stopped  here,  it  would  aid  in  creating  the  very  distinction  and  separation 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  themselves  must  be  elevated ;  and  if  it  is  not,  the  conse- 
quence will  soon  be,  that  they  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  seminaries 
of  the  poor,  when  the  rich  will  desert  them ;  yielding  them  neither  coun* 
tenance  nor  support  any  further  than  forced  to  do  so,  or  contributing  to 
sustain  them,  like  other  institutions  for  the  poor,  as  public  charities. 
The  condition  of  these  schools  then  must  be  elevated.  They  must  be 
common  places  of  resort  for  all  classes  as  far  as  possible,  where  the  youth 
of  the  same  neighborhood,  however  otherwise  separated,  may  meet,  as 
youth  now  meet  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  to  sacrifice  all  distinctions 
except  such  as  grow  out  of  various  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  studies. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  the  way  to  the  higher  schools — ^to  the  academies  and 
colleges — must  be  open,  at  least  to  the  3'oung  man  of  genius  and  enterprise 
among  the  classes  of  the  indigent,  as  well  as  to  his  more  wealthy  rivaL 

There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  in  which  this  can  be  done ;  and  that 
is,  by  such  liberal  endowment  of  the  better  schools,  by  private  munifi- 
cence and  state  patronage,  as  will  bring  dovioi  the  wages  of  instruction  to 
the  person  taught,  to  a  moderate  sum.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
balance  between  the  wealthy  and  poorer  classes  will  be,  easily  struck ; 
for  though  their  relative  numbers  will  still  be  unequal  in  these  schools, 
the  sum  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  power  among  the  sturdy  and  am- 
bitious sons  of  poverty,  will  be,  out  and  out,  equal  to  that  acquired  and 
displayed  by  the«6ore  numerous  class  of  those  among  whom  must  always 
be  many  whom  indulgence  and  luxury  have  enervated. 

D.  D.  Baknakd.    Report  <m  Chairman  qf  Leg,  Committee^  1888. 
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In  this  particular,  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I  think,  a 
merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted  and  has  constantly 
maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted  right,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  government,  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  youth.  That 
which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance,  or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For 
the  purpose  of  public  instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation 
in  proportion  to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefited  by  the  education 
for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  liberal  system  of  police, 
by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace  of  society  are  secured.  We 
seek  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by 
inspiring  a  salutary  and  conservative  principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge 
in  an  early  age.  We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a 
sense  of  character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity,  and  increasing  the  sphere 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep  good  sentiments 
uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of  feeling  and  opinion,  as  well 
as  the  censures  of  the  law,  and  the  denunciations  of  religion,  against  im- 
morality and  crime.  We  hope  for  a  security,  beyond  the  law,  and  above 
the  law,  in  the  prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  senti- 
ment We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in  the  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  undisturbed  sleep  within 
unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our  government  rests  directly  on 
the  public  will,  that  we  may  preserve  it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and 
proper  direction  to  that  public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men 
to  be  philosophers  or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  ex- 
pectation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on  that  trust, 
that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  virtuous  senti- 
ments, the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentious- 
ness. Daniel  Webster.    Discourse  at  Plymouth^  1822. 

ooLOirr  07  hamachusztts. 

It  bein^  one  chief  project  of  the  old  delndor,  Satan^  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures^  as  in  former  times  bv  keeping  them  in  an  unknown 
tonguCf  80  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tonpfuea,  that  so  at 
least  the  true  sense  and  mcaning'or  the  original  might  bo  clouded  by  false  glosses 
of  saint-seeming  deceivers ;  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
fathers  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors — 

It  is  therefore  ordered^  that  every  township  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  iifty  householders,  shall  then  forthwith  ap- 
point one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to 
write  and  read ;  whose  watfcs  shall  be  paid,  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  mtgor 
part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town" shall  appoint ;  provided, 
tlioso  that  send  their  children  do  not  oppressed  by  paying  much  more  than  they 
can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns ;  and  it  is  furtner  ordered^  that  when  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  householders,  thor 
shall  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  the  master  thereof  beinff  able  to  instruct  youth 
so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University ;  provided,  that  if  any  town  neg- 
lect the  performance  hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  to 
the  next  school  till  they  shall  perform  this  order. 

Order  of  Gtneral  CouH^  1647. 
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ooLONT  OF  oomrxoncuT. 

Forosmnch  as  the  food  edncation  of  children  is  of  singular  behoof  and  benefit 
to  any  commonweoltn ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  moatera  are  too  indulgent 
and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kind — 

It  M  therefore  ordered  hy  this  court  and  the  authority  thereof  That  the  select- 
men of  every  town  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vixrilunt  eye  over  their  bretnren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of 
them  shuTl  suffer  so  mnch  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  mu<4i learning, 
as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the 
capitfli  laws,  npon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  neglect  therein  ;  also,  that 
all  masters  of  families,  do,  once  a  week  at  least,  catechise  their  children  ana  ser- 
vants, in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion,  and  if  any  be  unable  to  do  so 
much,  that  then,  at  the  least,  the;^  procure  such  children  or  apprentices  to  learn 
some  short  orthodox  catechism,  without  book,  that  thev  mav  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded  to  them  out  of  sucn  catechisms  by  their 
parents  or  masters,  or  any  of  tlio  selectmen,  when  Uiey  shall  call  them  to  a  trial 
of  what  they  have  learned  in  this  kind ;  and  further,  that  all  parents  and  masters 
do  breed  and  bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  lawful  call- 
ing, labor  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not  nor  con  not  train  them  up  in 
learnin^^j  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  After 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  masters  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  negli- 
gent of  their  dutv,  in  the  particulars  aforementioned,  whereby  children  and  ser- 
vants become  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  the  said  selectmen,  w-ith  the  help  of  two 
magistrates,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  tnem,  and  plaoe  them 
with  some  masters— bovs  till  they  come  to  twenty -one,  and  girls  to  cigiiteen  years 
of  age  complete— which  will  more  strictly  look  unto  and  force  them  to  submit 
pnto  government,  according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means  and  former 
Instructions  they  will  not  bo  drawn  unto  it.  Code  of  1650. 

OOLONT  OF  KBW  HAVXK. 

Whereas,  too  many  parents  and  masters,  cither  through  an  over  tender  respect 
to  their  own  occasions  and  business,  or  not  duly  considering  the  good  of  tneir 
children  and  apprentices,  have  too  much  neglected  duty  in  their  education  while 
they  are  young  and  capable  of  learning— It  is  ordered  that  the  deputies  for  the 
particular  court  in  each  plantation  within  this  Jurisdiction  for  the  time  being ;  or 
where  there  are  no  such  deputies,  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  in  pub- 
lic^ trust,  shall  from  time  to  time,  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and 
neighbors  "Within  the  limits  of  the  said  plantation,  that  all  parents  and  masters, 
do  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and  labor,  or  by  improving  such 
schoolmaster,  or  other  helps  and  means  as  the  plantation  doth  afford,  or  the  fam- 
ily may  conveniently  provide,  that  all  their  children  and  apprentices,  as  they 
grow  capable,  may  through  God's  blessing  attain  at  least  so  much  as  to  bo  able 
duly  to  read  the  ocriptures  and  other  good  and  profitable  printed  books  in  the 
English  tongue,  being  their  native  lan^uugc,  and  in  some  competent  measure  to 
understand  the  main  grounds  and  principles  of  Christian  religion  necessary  1<o  sal- 
vation. And  to  f^ive  a  due  answer  to  such  plain  and  ordinal^  questions  as  may 
by  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  officers  be  propounded  oonoemiu^  the  same.  And 
when  snch  deputies,  or  officere,  whether  by  information  or  examination  slmll  find 
any  parent  or  master  one  or  more  negligent^  he  or  they  shall  first  give  warning, 
and  if  thereupon  due  reformation  follow,  if  the  said  parents  or  masters  shall 
thenceforth  seriously  and  constantly  apply  themselves  to  their  duty  in  manner 
before  expressed,  the  former  neglect  may  be  passed  by ;  but  if  not,  then  the  said 
deputies  and  other  officer  or  officers,  shall  three  months  after  such  warning,  pre- 
sent each  such  negligent  person  or  persona  to  the  next  plantation  court,  where 
every  such  delinouent,  upon  proofs  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  to  the  plantation, 
to  be  levied  as  otner  fines.  And  if^in  any  plantation  there  be  no  snch  court  kept 
for  the  present,  in  such  cose  the  constable,  or  other  officer  or  officers  warning  such 
person  or  persons,  before  the  freemen  or  so  many  of  them  as  upon  notice  shall 
meet  together  and  proving  the  neglect  after  warning,  shall  have  power  to  levy 
the  fine  as  aforesaid.  But  if  in  three  months  afler  that,  there  be  no  duo  care 
taken  and  continued  for  the  education  of  such  children  or  apprentices  as  afore- 
said, the  delinquent  (without  any  further  private  warning,)  shall  be  proceeded 
against  as  before,  but  the  fine  douolod.  And  lastly,  if  after  the  said  warning  and 
fines  paid  or  levied,  the  said  deputies,  officer  or  olricers,  shall  still  find  a  contin- 
uance of  the  former  negligence,  if  it  be  not  obstinacy,  so  that  such  children  or 
servants  may  be  in  danger  to  grow  barbarous^  rude,  and  stubborn,  through  igno- 
rance, they  shall  give  due  ana  seasonable  notice  that  every  snch  parent  and  mas- 
ter be  summoned  to  the  next  court  of  magistrates,  who  are  to  proceed  as  they  find 
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canse,  cither  to  a  greater  fine,  taking  security  for  dae  conformity  to  the  scope  and 
intent  of  this  law,  or  may  take  such  children  or  apprentices  fh)m  such  parents  or 
masters,  and  place  them  for  years,  boys  till  they  come  to  the  age  or  one  and 
twenty,  and  girls  till  they  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  with  such  others 
who  shall  better  educate  and  govern  them,  both  for  the  public  conveniency  and 
for  the  particular  good  of  the  said  children  or  apprentices. 

Oolowy  Law,    1655. 

ooLomr  OF  plticotjth. 

Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance  ot  good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  weal  and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court 
doth  therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  .in  this  government,  consisting 
of  fifty  families  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall  be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar 
school,  such  townslup  shall  allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  bo  raised  by  rate  on 
all  the  inhabitants.  OrdeT  of  Le^ulaiure,    1669. 

In  the  early  history  of  almost  every  town  in  every  state  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  portion  of  the  public  land  was  reserved,  or  special  grants  were 
made  by  individuals  for  **  gospel "  and  school  purposes. 

On  the  I7th  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  introduced  into  the  old  Congress  an  ordinance  respect- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  but  this  contained  no  reference  to 
schools  or  education.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1785,  another  ordinance  was 
introduced — by  whom  does  not  appear  on  the  Journal,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  was  recommitted  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Pierce 
Long,  of  New  Hampshire,  Rufus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  David  Howell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  Wm.  S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  R.  R.  Livingston,  of 
New  York,  Charles  Stewart,  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph  Gardner,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  William  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  Hugh 
Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  John  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wil- 
liam Houston,  of  Georgia.  On  the  14th  of  April  following,  this  commit- 
tee reported  the  ordinance — ^by  whom  reported,  no  clue  is  given ;  which 
after  being  perfected,  was  passed  the  20th  of  May  following,  and  became 
the  foundation  of  the  existing  land  system  of  the  Uijited  States. 

By  one  of  its  provisions,  the  16th  section  of  every  township  was  re- 
served "/<?r  tJie  maintenance  of  public  schools  ;^^  or,  in  other  words,  one 
section  out  of  every  thirty-six  composing  each  township.  This  same  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  large  land  sale,  in  1786,  to  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany; and,  the  following  year,  in  Judge  Symmes'  purchase.  The 
celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  North- 
west of  the  river  Ohio,  and  which  confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land 
ordinance  of  1785,  further  declared,  that,  **  Religion,  MoRALmr  and 
Knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Schools,  and  the  means  of  Education,  shall  be  forever  en- 
couraged." From  that  day  to  the  present,  this  nohle  policy  has  been 
confirmed  and  extended,  till  its  blessings  now  reach  even  the  distant 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  fiftt  miluons  of  acres  of  the  public  domain 
have  been  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the  high  and  ennobling  purposes 
of  education  ;  together  with  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

Ltman  Drafbb.    JSepcrt  o/Supt  of  Public  Instruction^  1858. 
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A  PEAOTICAL  COUBBB   OF  BLBMXNTART  INBTRUOTIOR    IN   LAMOUAGI  AND  FOft 
MENTAL    DBVBLOPMBNT. 

(Continued  from  Volume  XL,  page  G2.) 


In  the  former  article  the  subject  was  discussed  under  the  following 
heads: — 

L  EierciM*  in  Perception, SI 

1.  Names  of  Object*— Parts,  Matter,  and  Color SI 

S.  Number;  Ball-Frame 34 

3.  Frectional  Numbers,  and  Apparatus, 3S 

4.  Forms ;  Geometrical  Solids ;  Architectural  Games, S7 

IE.  Exercises  in  Observation, 38 

1.  Properties,  Comparisons,  and  ClassiBoatioos  of  Objects, 38 

3.  Incidental  lovestigations  of  Objects 30 

3.  Gradation  of  Lessons, 33 

III.  Exercises  in  Reflection, 33 

1.  Size,  Weight,  Darabiiity  of  Things, 35 

8.  Physical  Geography — Geographical  Box, 35 

3.  Political  Greognphy, 38 

4.  History  and  Chronology,. 41 

5.  Excursions  in  the  Country, 43 

6.  Natural  History,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology, 45 

7.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Phj-siology,  and  Mental  Philosophy, 49 

That  our  readers  may  have  before  them  the  leading  points  of  the 
whole  subject  as  treated  by  Mr.  Marcel,  we  give  the  headings  of  the 
following  article : — 

IV.  Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Information  to  Children, 58 

V.  Taste,  Order,  and  Piely, 54 

VI.  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Models,  Engravings,  &c., 56 

VII.  Technical  Terms 50 

VnL  Recapitulations,  Narrations,  Letter-writing, 61 

IX.  General  Directions  for  Improving  the  Inventive  Faculties,  Ice.,. 63 

X.  Results  of  a  Conversational  Course, 68 

NoTBk    Table  of  Properties  peroei  vable  by  the  Senses, 73 

Sight— Feeling, 78 

Hearing-Taste, 73 

Smelling, a 73 

Several  Senses, 74 

SECT.    IV. — MODE  Of  IMPARTING  8C1BNTIFI0   INPOBMATION  TO  CRILDBBN. 

The  younger  the  children  are,  the  less  methodical  ought  to  be  the 
course  of  instruction.  They  must  not,  at  first,  dwell  long  on  particu- 
lars, or  investigate  any  subject  profoundly.  It  is  enough  that  their 
judgments  be  exercised  incidentally  and  in  a  playful  manner.    For- 
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malitj  and  gravity  must  be  avoided,  not  to  create  dislike.  The  con- 
versations should  be  enlivened  by  cheerfulness,  and  the  subject  illus- 
trated by  familiar  and  amusing  experiments.  Such  illustrations 
vill  foster  a  taste  for  scientific  pursuits  more  effectually  than  dry 
dissertations. 

The  teacher  must  take  care  not  to  measure  his  pupiPs  capacity  by 
his  own ;  he  should  not  cram  them  with  truths  beyond  the  feeble 
grasp  of  their  intellect,  nor  force  on  them  abstract  p%nciples  of 
science.  He  should  chiefly  dwell  on  facts,  and  especially  on  those 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  simplest 
and  most  obvious  qualities  should,  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  be  pre- 
sented to  their  notice ;  and,  by  a  succession  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments, as  they  become  capable  of  deeper  investigation,  they  may 
be  led  to  discover  the  most  hidden  properties,  even  those  which  are 
cognizable  only  by  chemical  analysis.  To  accomplish  this  object, 
the  practical  instruction  unfolded  in  this  chapter  should  be  carried  on 
beyond  the  age  of  twelve  and  conjointly  with  classical  education.  It 
will,  in  the  third  period  of  youth,  assume  the  form  of  regular  scien- 
tific courses  and  discussions  on  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge. 
The  instructor  may  then  occasionally  deliver  short  and  interesting 
lectures,  with  a  view  to  investigate  more  fully  some  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  conversations.  The  sort  of  information  which 
bears  more  immediately  on  the  future  position  of  the  learner  may 
thus  be  pureued  in  connection  with  a  proper  course  of  reading. 

As  the  pupils  advance  in  mental  power,  the  instructor  should  make 
occasional  excursions  on  philosophical  and  scientific  ground,  in  order 
to  excite  in  them  a  taste  for  such  studies  as  they  are  afterwards  seri- 
ously to  pursue.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  little  more  than 
elementary  instruction  can  be  imparted  to  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age ;  and  nothing  more  is  wanted  until  the  third  period. 
All  those  who  have  made  some  advance  in  knowledge  will  readily 
admit  that,  in  every  branch,  elementary  principles  alone  are  required 
to  be  taught :  beyond  this,  reading,  study,  and  observation  may, 
without  the  assistance  of  teachers,  carry  a  learner  to  the  higliest  de- 
partments of  science. 

But  although  a  child  is  not  to  be  made  a  scholar  or  a  philosopher 
before  his  time,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  investigate  subjects  for 
himself  and  to  draw  his  own  conclusions ;  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  direct  his  attention  to  serious  matters,  and  his  mind  should  be 
gradually  prepared  for  abstract  reasoning.  If  he  begins  by  learning 
philosophy  in  sport,  he  must  not,  as  Walter  Scott  aptly  expresses  itj 
make  sport  of  philosophy.    He  should  be  early  made  conscious  that^ 
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to  follow  the  paths  of  knowledge  with  advantage,  persevering  and 
laborious  effort  must  be  made ;  for,  in  general,  nothing  worth  learn- 
ing is  attainable  without  trouble.  To  minds  properly  trained,  the 
overcoming  of  difficulties,  consequent  on  earnest  application,  is  a 
pleasure  at  any  period  of  life.  Observation  and  reflection,  concen* 
trated  for  a  long  time  on  one  study,  produce  more  beneficial  effects 
than  the  capricious  and  versatile  impulses  of  genius.  Newton,  James 
Watt,  Buibn,  Cuvier,  and  all  those  who  have  accomplished  impor- 
tant objects  in  science  or  art,  owed  their  success  chiefly  to  patient 
investigation,  undeviatingly  directed  to  one  great  end. 

Many  persons,  who,  in  their  youth,  have  not  gone  through  this 
mental  discipline,  shrink  in  the  maturity  of  age  from  entering  upon 
the  study  of  any  branch  of  information  which  it  might  be  desirable 
for  them  to  possess.  Others,  who  have  been  more  accustomed  to 
depend  for  information  on  their  books  and  masters  than  on  them- 
selves, are  often  incapable  of  advancing  one  step  beyond  what  they  have 
been  taught.  **  I  am  persuaded,"  says  Descartes,  "  that,  if  I  had  been 
taught  in  my  youth  all  the  truths,  the  demonstrations  of  which  I 
have  since  sought,  and  if  I  had  not  had  some  trouble  in  learning 
them,  I  should  perhaps  never  have  acquired  the  habit  and  facility 
which,  I  think,  J  have,  in  finding  new  ones,  in  proportion  as  I  apply 
myself  to  the  discovery.*'  No  branch  of  knowledge,  however  difficult 
to  be  attained,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  feel  conscious  of 
their  own  capability  and  independence.  It  is  the  business  of  early 
education  to  beget  this  consciousness. 

SECT,  v.— ON   INCULCATIMO  NOTIONB   OF  TASTB,  ORDER,  AND  riBTY. 

The  minds  of  the  young  require  to  be  refined  as  well  as  informed ; 
the  instructor  ought  then  to  cultivate  their  taste,  by  frequently  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  many  circumstances  which  concur  in  pro- 
ducing the  beautiful,  either  in  nature  or  in  art.  With  this  view, 
fitness  and  utility  of  things,  symmetry  and  variety  of  forms,  propor- 
tion and  relation  of  parts,  conti'ast  and  blending  of  colors,  grace  and 
regularity  of  motion,  grandeur  and  unity  of  design,  must  be  succes- 
sively examined  in  objects  which  excite  pleasure  or  admiration.  The 
latter  feeling  is  a  powerful  means  of  education ;  and,  to  produce  it 
in  children,  every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  give  them  a  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The  verdant  fic^ld,  the 
shady  grove,  the  towering  mountain,. the  variegated  landscape,  the 
boundless  ocean,  the  starry  firmament,  the  rising  and  setting  sun, 
and  all  other  enchanting  and  sublime  scenes  of  nature  should  be  fre- 
quently offered  to  their  contemplation;  eariy  associations  evolved 
from  such  perceptions  and  from  the  trains  of  ideas  to  which  they 
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lead)  will  be  the  source  of  intellectual  pleasures  in  maturity,  and  the 
foundation  of  good  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  Painting,  statuary,  poetry, 
and  all  descriptive  or  imaginative  .compositions,  owe  their  choicest 
beauties  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  nature. 

**  While  a  taste  for  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  opens  to 
the  years  of  youth  a  source  of  pure  and  of  permanent  enjoyment,  it 
has  consequences  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  future  life,  which 
they  are  unable  to  foresee.  It  is  to  identify  them  with  the  happi- 
ness of  that  nature  to  which  they  belong ;  to  give  them  an  interest 
in  every  species  of  being  whjch  surrounds  them,  and,  amid  the  hours 
of  curiosity  and  delight,  to  awaken  those'  latent  feelings  of  benevo- 
lence and  sympathy,  from  which  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  great- 
ness of  man  finally  arises.  It  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  early 
and  of  a  manly  piety,  and  to  make  them  look  upon  the  universe 
which  they  inhabit,  not  as  the  abode  only  of  human  cares  or  human 
joys,  but  as  the  temple  of  the  Living  God,  in  which  praise  is  due, 
and  where  service  is  to  be  performed." — Alison  on  Taste, 

Although  the  works  of  art  yield  in  magnificence  and  perfection  to 
those  of  nature,  they  must  not  be  overlooked.  Engravings,  paint- 
ings, statues,  monuments,  .ruins,  every  thing  which  speaks  to  the  eye 
and  imagination,  should  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  young  per- 
sons, as  eminently  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Thus  will 
they  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  enjoying  and  admiring  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  as  well  as  the  wonders  of  creation ;  hence,  also,  will 
they  become  capable  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  splendid  and 
vivid  descriptions  which  characterize  the  works  of  great  writers,  an- 
cient and  modern,  who  have  been  the  most  faithful  interpreters  of 
nature. 

Habits  of  order  will  especially  be  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste ;  for  order  is  essential  to  beauty.  Children  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  do  every  thing  at  the  proper  time,  to  put  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place,  to  observe  regularity  in  all  they  do,  and  to  notice  it 
wherever  it  exists.  They  should  be  made  to  perceive  the  analogies 
between  things,  the  links  in  the  succession  of  events,  and  the  period- 
ical return  of  natural  phenomena.  Order  has  a  most  powerful  and 
beneficial  influence  on  all  the  operations  of  the  human  mind ;  it  fixes 
attention,  assists  memory,  regulates  imagination,  and  rectifies  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  the  torch  of  reason. 

By  an  easy  transition,  children  may  be  shown  how  wisely  the 
Author  of  all  things  has  ordered  the  most  minute  details  of  the 
creation ;  how  beneficially  he  has  adapted  the  nature  and  habits  of 
man,  the  conformation  and  instincts  of  animals,  to  the  climate  and 
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productions  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  intended  to  live.  Thus 
the  perfect  order  which  reigns  throughout  the  universe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  every  thing  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended 
by  the  Almighty,  will  become  constant  objects  of  their  contempla- 
tion. Every  evidence  of  wise  and  beneficent  design  will  render  the 
facts  more  interesting,  will  exercise  reason  and  excite  admiration. 
There  is  no  created  thing,  no  operation  in  nature,  which  is  not  cal- 
culated to  raise  our  souls  toward  heaven,  and  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
piety  and  virtue.  A  child  should  be  constantly  led  "  to  look  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God;"  and  as  he  *  investigates  more  minutely 
the  properties  and  uses  of  things,  he  will  gradually  be  penetrated 
with  a  full  conviction  of  the  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  his  heart  will  be  filled  with  gratitude,  love,  and  venera- 
tion for  its  Author.  Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to  impress 
sentimente  of  this  nature  on  his  mind :  when  they  have  become 
habitual  they  will  furnish  the  best  security  for  future  good  conduct 

This  will  present  no  diflSculty ;  for  every  thing  proclaims  the  ex- 
istence of  God  ;  "  it  is  written  in  flaming  letters  on  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  and  in  brilliant  colors  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly,"  With 
any  object  before  their  eyes,  children  may  be  induced  to  observe  and 
reflect  on  the  superiority  of  the  productions  of  nature  over  those  of 
art ;  their  attention  will  easily  turn  from  the  human  manufacturer 
to  the  divine  Creator ;  they  will  see  the  imperfection  which  marks 
every  work  of  man,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  in  com- 
parison with  the  inimitable  perfection  which  shines  in  all  that  God 
has  made,  and  will  be  struck  by  the  narrow  selfishness  of  art,  com  • 
pared  with  the  universal  benevolence  which  breathes  throughout 
nature.  Thus  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  their  hearts  will  early  open  to  senti- 
ments of  pious  admiration  of  His  works.  With  a  little  tact  an  in- 
structor may,  from  the  least  incident,  from  tbe  most  trifling  object, 
illustrate  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  draw  from  them  moral  and 
religious  truths.  The  better  to  accomplish  this  important  part  of  his 
duty,  he  ought  to  make  nature  his  particular  study,  and  to  enrich  his 
mind  with  the  thoughts  of  the  standard  writers  on  natural  theology. 

SECT.   VI. — EDUCATIONAL  APPARATUS — BPKCIMENe,   MODEU,   ENGRAVINGS,   AND 
PAINTINGS. 

In  imparting  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, the  instructor  should  take  care  that  the  technical  terms  which 
he  occasionally  introduces  convey  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  clear 
ideas  of  the  things  which  they  represent.  For  this  purpose  he  must, 
conformably  to  a  principle  already  laid  down,  submit  those  things  to 
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tbeir  perceptive  powers  before  he  makes  them  acquainted  with  the 
words  by  which  they  are  expressed.  This  will  be  the  more  method- 
ically and  the  more  completely  effected,  if  the  instructor  be  provided 
with  various  collections  of  objects,  which  may  always  be  brought  in 
illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned.  He  should,  above  all,  have  speci- 
mens of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances,  classified  and 
arranged  in  series  indicating  their  genus  and  species,  as  also  collect 
tions  of  manufactured  articles,  exhibiting  the  various  modifications 
effected  by  art  on  natural  productions.  Children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  such  collections ;  they  would  thereby  acquire  much 
valuable  information,  with  habits  of  order,  classification,  and  useful 
inquiry. 

In  addition  to  these  objects  and  to  those  mentioned  in  preceding 
sections,  the  educational  apparatus  should  contain  instruments  of 
.natural  philosophy,  which  come  in  aid  of  the  physical  faculties,  and 
would  enable  the  learners  to  witness  or  perform  a  great  number  of 
interesting  and  instructive  experiments. 

As  the  opportunity  can  not  always  be  afforded  to  children  of  ex- 
amining the  objects,  or  witnessing  the  facts,  which  may  incidentally 
become  the  subjects  of  conversation,  the  deficiency  may,  in  great  part, 
be  supplied  by  models,  pictures,  engravings,  or  colored  prints,  which 
will  complete  the  educational  apparatus.  If  the  class  be  numerous, 
the  instructor  should  have  near  him  a  blackboard,  on  which  to  sl^etch 
or  write  such  things  as  demand  visible  illustrations.  Descriptions  of 
things  and  definitions  of  terms  should  be  introduced  only  as  a  last 
resource ;  for  the  ideas  acquired  without  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
external  senses  are  much  less  vivid  and  less  precise  than  those  which 
are  received  through  their  operation.  There  are  many  things  in 
nature,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe,  and  of  which  the  representation  would  give  a  perfect  idea. 

Pictorial  illustrations  may  be  used  most  efficiently  as  substitutes 
for  objects.  They  are  intelligible  at  a  very  early  period  in  life,  long 
before  books  can  be  understood ;  particularly  when  children  have 
been,  as  already  recommended,  exercised  in  sketching  familiar  objects 
from  nature — a  favorite  occupation  with  them. 

But  whatever  visible  representations  are  placed  before  a  child, 
they  should  be  faithful  delineations  of  the  things  themselves,  other- 
wise his  imagination  would  be  misled,  and  his  judgment  perverted, 
by  the  false  notions  he  would  form  of  those  things,  if  they  could  not 
be  submitted  to  his  perceptive  powers.  Caricatures,  especially  such 
as  may  create  prejudice  against  any  class  of  people,  and  all  books 
which  display  bad  feelings  iigainst  other  nations,  should  be  seda- 
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louslj  kept  from  his  sight  Educational  works,  of  all  others,  should 
be  free  from  unchristian  sentiments  against  our  fellow-creatures. 
Those  who  write  for  youth  will  have  much  to  answer  for,  if,  by  mis- 
statement or  exaggeration,  they  nurture  in  the  mind  of  the  rising 
generation  anti-national  feelings  of  rancor  and  enmity. 

The  forms  and  comparative  sizes  of  the  objects  represented  should 
be  correct,  and  rendered  clear  to  children  by  appropriate  explana- 
tions. They  should  be  made  to  notice  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  effects  produced  by  per- 
spective and  by  light  and  shade.  In  this  manner  not  only  will  their 
eyes  be  made  more  accurate  and  their  taste  be  cultivated,  but  they 
will  be  prepared  for  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  diagrams  and 
sketches  which  are  indispensable  accompaniments  to  treatises  on  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Pictures  and  engravings  are  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure ; 
and  not  only  will  they  materially  contribute  to  enliven  instruction 
and  beguile  the  hours,  but  they  will  indefinitely  extend  the  horizon 
of  young  people's  observation.  They  will  bring  within  their  mental 
grasp  whatever  in  nature  or  in  art  is  worthy  of  consideration — plants 
and  animals  of  every  climate,  costumes  and  '  manners  of  different 
nations  and  of  different  epochs,  implements  of  art  and  weapons  of 
war,  remarkable  monuments  and  places,  eminent  men  of  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  in  short,  innumerable  things  of  which  the  realities 
are,  at  the  time,  inaccessible  to  them.  When  they  afterwards  see 
objects,  the  representations  of  which  are  familiar  to  them,  they  will 
observe  them  with  much  more  attention  and  eagerness  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done.  Visits  to  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
museums  of  curiosities,  repositories  of  arts,  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, would  thus  be  rendered  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable. 

In  this  respect,  France  is  a  pattern  to  other  nations ;  she  offers  to 
her  youth  advantages  not  to  be  procured  any  where  else.  Her  capi- 
tal teems,  through  all  its  public  squares  and  gardens,  with  specimens 
of  the  fine  arts,  which  by  early  familiarizing  the  people  with  beauti- 
ful models  of  statuary  and  architecture,  cultivate  their  taste  and  ele- 
vate their  minds.  Her  rich  and  numerous  collections  are  open  to  all 
those  who  seek  for  knowledge,  or  intellectual  gratification.  But,  of 
all  her  public  institutions,  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  Mus^e 
de  Versailles.  At  the  same  time  that  the  taste  of  the  beholder  is 
cultivated  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  the  French  school  which  it 
contains,  the  national  history  is  learned  in  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  manner.  These  eloquent  annals  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
France,  speaking  to  the  eye  and  imagination  of  our  youth,  must 
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kindle  in  their  hearts  a  noble  pride  and  an  ardent  desire  to  serve 
their  couDtrj  and  to  imitate  their  ancestors.  This  national  museum 
is  indeed  worthy  of  a  g^eat  nation.  To  complete  the  beneOts  ex- 
pected from  it  nothing  is  now  wanted  but  to  attach  to  it  eminent  his- 
toriographers and  professors  of  French  history.  Their  lessons,  in  the 
presence  of  these  animating  illustrations,  would  possess  a  new  in- 
terest, and  would  impress  the  facts  most  vividly  on  the  minds  of  their 
auditory. 

Louis  Philippe,  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  historical 
monument  with  respect  to  instruction  ;  and,  being  as  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  national  education  of  the  people  as  to  immortalize  **  ail  the 
glories  of  France,'*  he  gave,  on  opening  it,  a  noble  example  to  pa- 
rents and  instructors.  He  himself  conducted  through  its  vast  and 
splendid  galleries,  the  pupils  of  the  colleges  of  Paris,  to  whom  he 
addressed  these  memorable  words,  *^  My  children,  in  forming  this  mu- 
seum, I  wished  to  prove  that  Franco  has  accomplished  things  as  great 
as  those  republics  of  Rome,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  with  which  your 
attention  is  too  much  occupied.*' 

■BCT.  VII. — TBCBNICAL,  ICIBNTIflO,  AND  AMTSAOT  TKUIB. 

In  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  children  objects  or  facts,  ex- 
periments or  engravings,  every  thing  should  be  called  by  its  technical 
name :  thus  will  they  be  early  accustomed  to  the  language  of  science, 
and  the  better  prepared  to  enter  afterwards  upon  serious  studies,  and 
derive  benefit  from  public  lectures.  Scientific  terms  initiate  us,  in 
fact  into  the  sciences  of  which  they  constitute  the  nomenclature. 
Being  more  precise  in  their  signification  than  common  terms,  they 
leave  on  the  mind  ideas  more  definite ;  they  are  employed  in  a  sense 
rigorously  limited  and  always  identically  the  same,  whereas  common 
terms,  having  grown  up  in  the  mind  from  a  thousand  diverse  sugges- 
tions, present  much  vagueness  and  obscurity  in  their  application. 
Scientific  words  will  be  as  easily  retained  as  any  others,  if  they  be 
frequently  used  as  the  signs  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent  The 
specific  words,  curve^  circular^  and  spherical^  for  example,  which 
qualify,  the  first,  a  line,  the  second,  a  surface,  and  the  third,  a  solid, 
are  more  definite,  and,  in  many  instances,  more  correct  than  the  vagne 
familiar  generic  word  round,  which  applies  indifferently  to  lines,  sur^ 
faces,  and  solids.  Those  who  converse  with  children  can  greatly 
&cilitate  to  them  the  acquisition  of  scientific,  as  of  all  technical  ex- 
pressions. But,  at  the  same  time,  they  should  keep  in  mind  that  it 
is  often  desirable  to  express  the  results  of  science  without  the  osten- 
tation of  its  terms, 
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Seientific  words  should,  when  first  iDiroduced,  be  aecompanied  bj 
some  developroent  or  periphrasis  in  simple  language,  to  explain  and 
fix  them  on  the  memory  by  the  force  of  association.  The  familiar 
illustration  of  a  technical  expression  will  not  only  make  it  more  intel- 
ligible but  the  advantage  of  knowing  it  will  be  rendered  sensible  to 
children,  as  they  will  perceive  that  it  expresses  very  briefly  and  pre- 
cisely what,  in  &miliar  words,  would  demand  much  circumlocution. 
However,  the  frequent  application  of  the  same  technical  term  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  will  render  it  quite  clear  and  familiar :  they  need 
not,  at  first,  be  required  to  define  the  technical  word ;  it  is  enough  to 
furnish  them  with  frequent  opportunities  of  using  it  appropriately. 

The  art  of  defining  presents  great  difficulty  from  the  conciseness 
and  precision  required ;  and,  as  it  proposes  to  characterize  things  by 
their  essential  properties,  it  often  involves  considerations  entering 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  words  to  be  de- 
fined. Definitions  are  to  words  what  descriptions  are  to  things ;  the 
former  is  an  exercise  in  reflection,  as  the  latter  is  in  observation ;  in 
the  order  of  studies,  exercises  in  observation  should  precede  those  in 
reflection.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  defining  words  and  paraphras- 
ing sentences  will  improve  the  power  of  speech  of  young  persons, 
by  enabling  them  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea. 

The  preceptor  should  employ  every  means  in  his  power  to  guard  his 
pupils  against  using  obscure  terms,  or  words  without  definite  ideas 
attached  to  them.  To  this  efiect,  objects  and  facta  must  not  be 
brought  under  their  notice  in  very  rapid  succession.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  expression  should  be  preceded  by  the  perception  of  the 
thing  signified,  or  the  illustration  of  the  fact  which  it  serves  to  desig- 
nate. They  should,  as  it  were,  be  made  to  feel  a  want  of  it.  The 
expression  will  then  serve  as  it  ought,  both  to  retain  the  impression 
and  to  recall  it  as  occasion  requires.  By  this  means,  also,  their 
knowledge  of  words  will  keep  pace  with  their  ideas.  Some  people 
have  more  words  than  ideas ;  others,  more  ideas  than  words.  Of 
these  two  evils  the  second  is  the  smaller ;  for  we  only  find  it  an  in- 
convenience not  to  be  able  adequately  to  express  all  our  thoughts ; 
but  we  render  ourselves  ridiculous  by  misapplying  words  for  want 
of  knowing  their  corresponding  ideas. 

In  order  that  young  persons  may  acquire  habits  of  perspicuity  and 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  words,  the  instructor  must  avoid  using  terms 
of  vague  import ;  and  when  he  employs  such  as  have  different  sig- 
nifications, which  may  often  happen  with  abstract  and  metaphysical 
expressions,  he  must  take  care  that  they  are  understood  by  his  pu- 
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pils  in  the  sense  which  he  attaches  to  them,  li^  for  example,  the 
word  abstraction  be  introduced,  he  must  make  it  clear  to  then;i 
whether  he  uses  this  word  for  the  so-called  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
action  of  that  faculty,  or  the  result  of  that  action ;  for  it  admits  of 
these  three  acceptations.  Equivocal  expressions  lead  to  confusion 
of  thought  and  false  reasoning :  sophistry  consists,  for  the  most  part, 
in  using  a  word  in  onQ  sense  in  the  premiss,  and  in  another  sense 
in  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not,  at  first,  by  definitions  that  such  ex' 
pressions  can  be  explained ;  pure  abstractions  are  unintelligible  to 
young  children.  The  meaning  of  an  abstract  term  should  arise  from 
the  context  and  from  the  incidents  of  conversation.  Any  one  prop- 
erty common  to  several  objects  will,  by  the  consideration  of  the  ab- 
stract idea  thus  presented,'  easily  lead  to  the  comprehension  of  abstract 
words.  As  most  metaphorical  terms  are  derived  from  words  expres- 
sive of  sensible  things,  young  people  may  occasionally  be  shown  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  abstract  or  metaphysical  ideas  and  those 
which  may  be  called  sensible. 

When  a  child  knows  how  to  read,  his  attention  must  be  sometimes 
directed  to  the  written  expressions,  and  not  only  should  the  errors  he 
commits  respecting  the  propriety  of  terms,  or  perspicuity  of  language, 
be  corrected,  but  the  principles  of  grammar  which  are  violated 
should  be  stated.  If,  at  the  time  he  hears  new  words,  their  nature, 
origin,  and  composition  be  explained,  and  i(  by  proper  illustration, 
their  functions  and  different  acceptations  be  shown  as  well  as  their 
places  in  sentences,  he  will  not  only  know  and  recollect  them  better, 
he  will  also  be  initiated  into  the  first  principles  of  grammar  and  com- 
position. We  will,  in  the  following  chapter,  advert  to  the  mode  of 
imparting  elementary  notions  of  grammar. 

SECT.    VIII. — RKCAPITULATlONa,     DE6CllIPTIOIf8,     NARRATIONS,     COMPOSITIONS,     AND 
LBTTBR-WRITING. 

The  necessities  of  our  communicative  dispositions  and  the  present 
state  of  society,  demand  that  the  conceptive,  imaginative,  and  recol- 
lective  powers  be  early  trained  to  the  oral  and  written  expression  of 
thought  Children,  should,  therefore,  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
their  newly  acquired  words  and  ideas,  to  incorporate  them  into  ex- 
tempore discourse :  when  the  mind  is  full  of  a  subject,  the  tongue 
Will  readily  give  expression  to  it  They  ought  to  be  made,  at  the 
end  of  each  lesson,  to  recapitulate  what  has  just  been  said ;  or,  the 
object  being  removed  from  their  sight,  they  may  be  desired  to  de- 
scribe it  minutely.  This  will  stimulate  their  attention  during  the 
lesson,  and  will  impress  better  on  their  minds  the  facts  and  expres- 
sions which  have  been  elicited  by  a  minute  examination  of  an  object ; 
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we  are  not  sure  of  understanding  a  thing  until  we  can  clearly  convey 
our  conception  of  it  to  another  person.  But,  to  render  this  practice 
truly  effective  in  improving  the  understanding  and  language  of  chil* 
dren,  the  instructor  should  always  insist  on  precision  of  expression 
and  accuracy  of  description ;  for  the  act  of  accurately  recalling  the 
ideas  which  things  suggest  cultivates  conception,  reflection,  and  recol- 
lection, as  the  act  of  minutely  observing  these  things  cultivates  at- 
tention, perception,  and  retention.  At  a  more  advanced  period, 
these  recapitulations  may  be  made  by  the  learners  the  day  after  the 
conversation.  They  will,  at  all  times,  enable  the  instrnctor  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  his  pupils  have  retained  of  the  knowledge  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  whether  they  understand  it  perfectly. 

If  the  conversations  are  continued  after  children  know  how  to 
write,  they  may  be  made  the  objects  of  essays.  These  should  begin 
with  the  description  of  simple  objects,  stating  their  parts,  colors, 
forms,  substances,  and  dimensions,  then  their  properties,  qualities, 
uses,  origin,  mode  of  fabrication,  &c.,  following,  in  short,  the  grada- 
tion which  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  course  of  conversa- 
tional instruction ;  the  narration  of  simple  facts  and  daily  occurrences 
would  be  the  next  step ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  rural  excursions  and 
visits  to  manufactories  would  afford  abundant  materials  for  exercising 
their  narrative  and  descriptive  powers.  The  narrating  of  short  and 
interesting  anecdotes  which  they  have  read  or  heard,  and  brief  ac- 
counts of  historical  events,  would  also  forward  this  object ;  it  would 
present  the  double  advantage  of  a  dictation  and  a  composition; 
would  turn  their  attention  to  ideas  as  well  as  to  words ;  would  exer- 
cise their  memory  and  imagination.  From  such  narrations  and  de- 
scriptions they  would,  by  degrees,  venture  upon  observations  and 
reflections  of  their  own  which  would  give  to  their  compositions  all 
the  character  of  original  essays. 

The  great  obstacle  which  young  people  encounter  in  the  writing 
of  essays  is  the  want  of  ideas.  "/<fo  not  know  what  to  9ay"  is  their 
invariable  answer,  when  desired  to  write  a  composition,  or  a  letter  to 
some  relative.  This  cause  of  complaint  would  be  effectually  removed 
by  conversations  on  objects ;  for,  in  these,  their  observant  and  recol- 
lective  powers  are  aroused  by  questions  and  suggestions ;  they  are 
impressed  with  clear  notions  which  form  in  their  minds  connected 
subjects  on  which  they  have,  as  it  were,  only  to  report  If  they  have 
heard  and  expressed  just  ideas  on  any  one  topic,  they  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  writing  their  conversation.  The  reading  and  criticising 
of  these  compositions  will,  afterwards,  afford  to  the  instructor  the 
means  of  correcting  misconceptions,  as  well  as  errors  of  language. 

I 
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These  oral  and  written  summaries,  by  habituatiDg  young  persons 
to  analyze,  arrange,  and  express  their  ideas,  will  teach  them  to  think, 
to  speak,  and  to  write — a  threefold  object  easily  attained  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  course  Recommended.  "When  one  knows  how  to 
think,"  says  Condillac,  *' nothing  more  remains,  in  order  to  speak  and 
write  well,  than  to  speak  as  one  thinks,  and  to  write  as  one  speaks." 

Letter-writing,  so  extremely  useful  through  life,  having,  by  the 
reduction  of  postage,  received  considerable  encouragement  and  a 
new  degree  of  importance,  demands  more  imperatively  than  ever  to 
be  early  rendered  familiar  and  easy.  Young  persons  should  be 
required  to  adopt  occasionally  for  their  compositions  the  epistolary 
form  and  style.  Whether  they  reside  or  not  under  the  same  roof 
with  their  parents,  they  should  write  to  them  weekly  a  letter.  In 
which  they  might  give  an  account  of  their  occupation,  and,  espe- 
cially, of  their  studies  during  the  week,  passing  from  light  to  serious 
subjects  as  they  advance  in  age  and  knowledge.  They  may,  in  these 
periodical  reports,  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  books  they  are  reading, 
express  an  opinion  on  their  contents,  and  state  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages in  them ;  they  may  tell  what  progress  they  are  makiog,  and 
what  information  they  add  weekly  to  their  stock.  By  perseverence 
in  this  practice,  children  will  acquire  a  facility  in  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  will,  form  habits  of  unreserved  and  affectionate  corres- 
pondence with  their  parents ;  while  the  parents  wilM)e  afforded  an 
apportunity  to  judge  of  the  progressive  acquirements  of  their  chil- 
dren in  all  the  departments  of  instruction.  From  not  having  been 
early  accustomed  to  epistolary  composition,  many  persons,  well  in- 
formed in  other  respects,  have  preserved  through  life  an  invincible 
dislike  to  letter  writing,  and  have,  by  their  neglect  or  procrastination, 
tortured  the  feelings  of  a  fond  parent,  severed  the  endearing  ties  of 
friendship,  or  otherwise  materially  injured  their  best  interests.  The 
fate  of  life  often  depends  on  the  writing  of  a  letter. 

tBCrr.   IX. — OBNBIAL  DIRBCTION8  POR    IMPROVINO     THE  LANOUAGB  AND  ONDBR- 
STAMDIMa  Of  CHILDRBN. 

In  order  to  complete  the  present  practical  lessons  and  insure  their 
efficiency  in  improving  the  language  and  the  understanding  of  young 
people,  we  will  here  adduce  a  few  general  directions. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  state  not  only  what  they  know, 
but  what  they  can  discover ;  they  should  indirectly  be  made  to  feel 
a  wish  for  any  information  they  require ;  they  should  be  allowed  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  asking  questions  and  unfolding  their  own 
ideas ;  they  should  be  desired  to  account  for  facts,  to  state  the  causes 
of  the  effects  which  they  witness,  and  vice  vena.    They  should  be 
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induced  to  observe  particulars,  and  from  these  to  frame  general  laws^ 
which  may  again  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars :  such 
is  the  ground-work  of  all  philosophical  investigations. 

Their  inventive  powers  should  be  set  to  work  in  discovering  and 
stating  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  describing  processes  of  fabri- 
cation, and  finding  out  the  elements  of  compound  bodies,  in  enumer- 
ating all  the  properties  of  an  object  and  mentioning  the  differeni 
modes  of  applying  it  to  some  useful  purpose.  They  may  also  have 
various  questions  proposed  to  them  in  the  form  of  problems,  such  as, 
to  indicate  several  things  similar  in  one  or  more  points ;  to  find  out 
resemblances,  diflferences,  and  contrasts  between  any  two  objects ;  to 
name  things  which  possess  in  common  any  given  property,  and 
others  which  have  peculiar  and  distinct  properties ;  to  state  to  what 
class  or  species  any  individual  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  belongs  ;  to 
judge  by  their  senses  alone  of  distances  in  length,  in  hight,  or  in 
depth  ;  of  the  dimensions,  weights,  and  capacities  of  things ;  of  the 
magnitude  of  angles,  of  the  length,  perpendicularity,  and  parallel- 
ism of  lines ;  to  divide  a  given  line  or  surface  into  any  number  of 
parts ;  to  measure  the  hight  of  a  tree  or  building  by  the  shadow ; 
finally,  to  solve  easy  problems  in  geometry  and  mental  calculation, 
the  latter  especially,  which  may  be  practiced  indefinitely  and  can  be 
adapted  to  every  age.  These  trials  of  skill  may  be  rendered  objects 
of  playful  competition  between  several  children  without  danger  of 
exciting  injurious  feelings. 

It  is  when  their  attention  is  most  excited,  that  they  should  be 
asked  to  account  for  facts,  to  make  discoveries,  or  to  solve  problems. 
A  few  data  would  then  enable  them  to  search  for  and  arrive  at  the 
unknown  truths.  But  it  is  only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  course 
that  they  should  be  made  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own  mental 
resources :  they  must  have  previously  exercised  their  attention  and 
gained  information,  by  listening  to  their  teachef ;  they  must  have 
enlarged  their  powers  of  observation  and  language,  by  examining 
objects  and  describing  what  they  have  noticed  in  them,  before  they 
can  be  expected  to  enter  successfully  into  serious  investigations. 

As  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these  lessons  is  to  acquire  a  com- 
mand of  words,  young  people  should  not  be  allowed  to  answer  in 
monosyllables ;  or  rather,  questions  should  be  put  to  them  so  as  to 
require  more  than  a  mere  word  of  assent  or  dissent  A  single  y«i, 
or  no,  often  proceeds  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject Let  them  be  encouraged  to  express  their  doubts  freely  on 
every  subject,  and  the  debates  arising  therefh>m  will  be  most  profit- 
able, provided  the  confidence  and  vivacity  with  which  they  are  car- 
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ried  ou  be  tempered  by  modestj  and  eonrteej ;  they  will  remove  that 
awkward  diffidence  which,  when  not  early  counteracted,  often  provea 
an  obstacle  to  sucoeas  in  after-life.  They  must  also  be  guarded 
against  a  spirit  of  argumentation.  The  exercise  of  fa\th  should  pre- 
cede the  conviction  of  reason :  there  are  many  qualities  and  phe-* 
nomena,  both  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual  world,  whose  existence 
is  certain,  although  their  cause  is  occult  The  b^bit  of  admitting 
only  what  has  been  demonstrated,  is  prejudicial  to  the  acquisition 
of  solid  and  extensive  knowledge,  especially  at  a  Ume  when  the  judg- 
ment  is  as  yet  feeble  and  incomplete,  since  man,  in  the  fiiU  vigor  of 
his  intellect^is  himself  often  obliged  humbly  to  submit  to  many  truths 
which  his  reason  can  not  apprehend. 

In  training  young  persons  to  the  exercise  of  their  reason  and  to 
the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  no  question  should  be  put  to  them 
for  the  solution  of  which  they  have  not  sufficient  data ;  nor  should 
ihey  be  asked  the  same  thing  to  weariness.  In  the  first  case,  they 
are  discouraged ;  in  the  second,  they  are  wearied ;  in  either  case, 
time  is  lost  and  the  object  is  frustrated.  Questions  are  put  to  a  child, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  understands  what  has  been  explained,  or 
to  lead  him,  by  a  series  of  inductive  facts  with  which  he  is  acquainted^ 
to  those  which  are  unknown ;  beyond  that,  he  should  not  be  teased 
with  catechising.   Children  dislike  cross-examination  as  much  as  adults. 

The  instructor  must  not  forget  that,  if  the  business  of  children  is 
to  acquire  knowledge  and  find  out  truth,  his  own  consists  in  impart* 
ing  it,  or  assisting  them  in  the  discovery.  In  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  his  own  experience,  he  must  be  sure  that  he  has  communicated 
sufficient  information  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  clue  that  may 
lead  them  to  the  facts  the  discovery  of  which  is  proposed  to  them. 
He  must  refrain  from  saying  too  much,  lest  his  pupils  should  acquire 
habits  of  indolence  and  thus  neglect  the  exercise  of  their  own  fac- 
ulties :  besides,  it  is  injurious  to  overload  the  memory  of  young  peo- 
ple and  to  surfeit  them  with  any  species  of  ki)pwledge.  Nor  should 
the  conversation  be  allowed  to  wander  too  frequently  or  too  far  from 
the  main  subject  of  the  lesson ;  it  should  not  degenerate  into  vague 
talk,  or  be  engrossed  by  a  consideration  of  trifling  matters,  or  of  those 
fiimiliar  notions  which  intrude  themselves  on  the  senses,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  infallibly  gained  in  the  natural  course  of  ordi- 
nary life.  A  judicious  instructor  will  know  how  to  avoid  empty  min* 
utiae,  when  to  check  the  idle  questions  of  his  pupils,  and  how  far  to 
pursue  an  investigation ;  he  will  convey  instruction  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  interest  and  to  make  vivid 
and  lasting  impressions. 
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It  may  sometimds  happen  that  the  instractor  will  be  at  a  loss  how 
io  explain  certain  facts,  or  answer  questions  proposed  by  a  child ;  be 
may  also  commit  mistakes,  either  from  not  having  previously  given 
his  attention  to  the  subjects  incidentally  introduced,  or  from  some 
erroneous  notions  imbibed  in  the  early  period  of  his  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  his  defidency  or  of  his  error,  he  should 
never  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it:  he  will  thus  set  his  pupils  an  ex- 
ample of  candor  and  modesty.  If,  by  never  confessing  ignorance, 
he  seems  to  assume  universal  knowledge,  his  pupils  will  despise  him 
the  very  first  time  they  find  him  in  error.  He  should  join  in  efforts 
with  them  to  discover  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  their  investi- 
gation ;  and  when  his  own  resources  fail  him,  an  encyclopedia  or  work 
of  general  knowledge,  which  should  always  be  at  hand,  will,  in  most 
eases,  supply  his  deficiency.  The  emulation  thus  generated  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  learners,  will  have  the  happiest 
effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  latter.  Let  no  false  shame 
prevail  on  him  to  attempt  an  explanation,  when  he  does  not  feel  con- 
scious that  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
the  accidental  transitions  of  conversation  may  bring  under  con- 
sideration. 

If  a  young  inquirer  asks,  ^  Why  can  we  see  through  water  t^  he 
is  not  unfrequently  answered,  ^  Because  it  is  transparentf^  (that  is, 
because  it  can  be  seen  through ; )  and  thus  he  is  given  the  name  of 
a  property  for  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon ;  he  is  taught  to  take 
words  for  ideas.  Ignorance  in  a  child  is  £sr  preferable  to  false  no- 
tions, as  scarcity  of  food  is  preferable  to  poison.  He  who  has  not 
obtained  the  information  he  required,  is  conscious  of  his  ignorance, 
and  may  yet  be  enlightened  ;  but  he  who  has  been  badly  taught,  and 
is  unconscious  of  his  error,  is  likely  to  remain  ignorant. 

Whenever  the  instructor  has  exhausted  his  information  on  a  sub- 
ject, or  feels  unable  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  his  pupils,  he  may, 
instead  of  leading  thejn  astray,  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
to  inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  reading.  This  he  will  do,  if  he 
apply  to  the  book  which  contains  the  desired  information  and  read  it 
to  them ;  for  these  occasional  readings  will  tend  to  foster  in  children 
a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  books,  and  will  show  them  where 
and  how  they  can,  at  a  future  period,  obtain  the  information  they 
require.  In  any  case,  let  him  often  refer  them  to  books  as  the  sources 
from  which  they  can  always  derive  most  valuable  and  complete  in- 
•  formation.  ^  Read  and  you  will  know,"  was  a  direction  often  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  William  Jones,  when  a  child,  by  his  mother;  and  to 
the  observance  of  this  maxim  this  great  linguist  acknowledges  him- 
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•elf  indebted  for  bis  subsequent  attainments.  ^  A  love  of  reading  is 
the  greatest  blessing  education  can  bestow." — Mrs.  Child. 

These  £Eimiliar  oonversations  farnish  manj  opportunities  of  di800T«> 
ering  what  is  the  pursuit  or  vocation  for  which  children  have  most 
taste  or  aptitude.  The  constant  and  unrestrained  intercourse  whicb 
ihej  establish  between  them  and  the  preceptor  will  afford  him  the 
means  of  discerning  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  and  of  exercising 
for  its  proper  direction  an  influence  the  more  powerful,  as  it  will  be 
unperceived.  But  we  need  not  enter  into  further  detail  on  this  point; 
for  it  would  be  impossible  to  specify  any  regular  or  general  course  to 
be  followed*  There  can  be  no  method  but  that  of  perpetual  sel^ 
adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  moral  and  intellectual  circumstances 
of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  changes  with 
the  age  and  disposition,  as  well  as  with  the  social  position  and  the 
intended  avocation  of  the  learners.  It  is  also  considerably  modified 
by  the  habits  and  favorite  studies  of  the  instructor:  his  mind,  his 
heart,  his  manner,  his  language  and  information  will  exercise  an  irre- 
sistible influence. 

He  who  loves  children  will  always  keep  up  these  conversations  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  most  interesting,  and  consequently  most  prof- 
itable to  them.  For  this  reason,  a  parent  who  can  daily  devote  some 
moments  to  this  exercise,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  succeed. 
There  are  few  parents,  whatever  be  their  social  position,  who  could 
not  greatly  improve  their  children  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their 
own  experience :  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  for  information  to  be  con« 
veyed  to  such  inexperienced  minds.  Whoever  undertakes  these  con- 
versations will  soon  perceive  that  materials  continually  accumulate, 
and  that  many  objects  are  rich  in  the  means  of  instruction,  which,  at 
first  sight,  appeared  to  be  barren  or  inexplicable. 

The  humblest  individual  may,  if  he  only  have  a  correct  judgmenty 
undertake  these  lessons  on  objects.  However,  a  person  of  highly 
cultivated  mind  would  have  greatly  the  advantage ;  but^  he  should 
in  the  beginning  lay  aside  the  lofUness  of  thought  and  range  of  lan- 
guage to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  should  condescend  to 
become  a  child  again,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avails  himself  of  all 
the  useful  knowledge  which  he  possesses  for  the  benefit  of  his  young 
hearers.  He  should  communicate  information  in  an  earnest,  impres- 
sive and  attractive  manner,  so  as  to  command  their  attention.  He 
should  rouse  their  curiosity  by  the  recital  of  the  marvelous,  and  occa- 
sionally raise  their  imagination  by  the  poetical.  He  should  withal 
be  of  a  pious  frame  of  mind,  so  as  to  connect  religious  and  moral 
impressions  with  his  instruction. 
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The  well-informed  and  jadidous  preceptor,  who  sinoerelj  desires 
to  secure  to  his  pupils  the  end  proposed  from  these  conversationsi 
and  who  possesses  the  invaluable  talent  of  adapting  his  manner,  his 
language,  and  his  instruction  to  the  age  and  dispositions  of  his  pupils; 
will  not  Alii  to  interest  them.  The  natural  curiosity  of  children  will 
become  in  his  hands  a  powerful  instrument  by  whidi  to  rivet  their 
attention ;  and  he  will  exercise  over  their  physical,  moral,  and  intel« 
lectual  faculties  an  influence  which  he  can,  at  will,  turn  to  their  im« 
proveroent  in  every  department  of  education. 

From  these  remarks,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  parents  themselves  cati 
not  fulfill  the  intentions  of  nature,  by  imparting  to  their  own  children 
the  first  principles  of  education,  they  can  not  be  too  careful  in  the 
choice  of  the  person  under  whose  direction  they  place  them.  When 
the  young  are  to  be  taught  the  first  notions  of  morality,  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  the  import  of  words,  and  the  use  of  language,  then  a 
moral,  skillful,  and  accomplished  preceptor  is  indispensable.  The 
false  notions  and  bad  habits,  which,  under  an  incompetent  person, 
they  would  be  likely  to  acquire,  could  hardly  be  got  rid  of  through 
life.  Their  great  task,  afterwards,  would  be  not  so  much  to  learn  as 
to  unlearn ;  and,  perhaps,  they  would  for  ever  have  to  lament  the 
vague  ideas  which  they,  at  first,  attached  to  expressions,  the  incorrect 
associations  which  they  formed,  the  confused  mode  of  thinking  which 
they  adopted,  and  the  unmeaning  or  vulgar  phraseology  which  they 
acquired.  ' 

■EOT.  Z. — BBNBrm  AND  IMPORTANCE   OF  TRM  00VR8E  OF  ELEHENTA&T 
IN8TRIJCTION. 

These  conversations  are  admirably  calculated  for  inuring  the  young 
to  mental  labor,  and  preparing  them  for  future  exertion  in  every  walk 
of  science  and  literature.  There  is  not  a  subject  which  could  not,  by 
easy  transition,  be  entered  upon,  no  information  which  could  not  be 
introduced.  Things  the  most  familiar,  circumstances  the  most  trivial, 
may  give  rise  to  instrucUve  and  interesting  observations,  and  to  the 
highest  contemplations.  Any  object  in  the  house,  in  the  street,  or 
in  the  fields,  a  toy,  any  thing  which  is  within  reach,  or  within  view, 
all  that  nature  has  produced,  or  art  has  modified,  can  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection.  The  humblest  as  well  as  the  noblest  objects  in 
creation,  may  furnish  inexhaustible  topics  of  conversation,  and  lead, 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  to  the  manifestation 
of  His  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  With  so  many  sub- 
jects capable  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  children,  of  captivating  their 
attention,  unfolding  their  faculties,  and  enriching  their  minds,  how  can 
people  hurry  them  into  Latin  for  want  of  more  suitable  employment 
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The  abundance  of  matter  in  these  lessons  always  affords  the  means 
of  making  instruction  interesting  to  young  people.  Every  new  object 
which  is  submitted  to  their  examination  becomes  valuable,  not  only 
because  it  exercises  the  mind  and  gives  positive  information,  but  also 
because  the  facts  to  which  it  leads  are  necessarily  connected  in  their 
minds  with  similar  (acts  previously  ascertained.  The'  nfore  numerous 
the  ikcts  which  children  collect,  the  more  will  •  their  judgment  be 
rectified  and  invigorated,  and  the  more  clear  and  extensive  will  be 
their  knowledge  of  words. 

When  the  information  which  is  nsually  gained  from  experience  is 
abandoned  to  nature  and  to  chance,  error  mixes  itself  with  truth : 
a  random  observation  leads  to  imperfect  notions  and  false  conclusions. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  foregoing  practical  course  to  obviate  such 
evils.  Under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  parent,  or  of  a  prop- 
erly qualified  instructor,  it  will  be  productive  of  many  advantages : 
the  lessons  may  be  light  or  serious,  short  or  long,  according  to  the 
age,  capacity,  and  previous  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
given.  They  furnish  means  both  for  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, for  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  and  to  the  mind.  They 
lead  to  habits  of  minute  observation  and  patient  investigation  ;  they 
direct  the  power  of  association  to  useful  trains  of  thought ;  they  im- 
part to  all  the  faculties  strength,  acuteness,  and  accuracy.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  implanted  in  human  nature  by  divine  Providence,  and 
often  checked  by  untimely  book  instruction,  is,  in  these  lessons, 
rationally  encouraged  and  directed,  so  as  to  make  young  persons 
take  an  active  part  in  their  own  education.  Thus,  early  accustomed 
to  observe,  compare,  reflect,  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  will  pre- 
serve through  life  the  useful  habit  of  examining  every  thing,  will 
draw  correct  inferences  from  all  that  passes  within  their  sphere  of  ob- 
servation, and  will  be  likely,  from  this  practical  logic,  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  abstract  precepts  and  metaphysical  speculations 
of  science. 

Not  only  can  conversations  on  objects  impart  valuable  information 
and  make  science  interesting,  but  they  are  the  best  preparation  for 
scholastic  instruction,  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  for  all 
philosophical  pursuits.  The  variety  of  subjects  which  is  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  children,  and  the  active  part  which  they  take  in 
the  conversations,  suit  the  liveliness  and  buoyancy  of  the  first  period 
of  life  much  better  ,than  reading,  which  condemns  them  to  a  mental 
calm  and  physical  immobility,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  imperative 
demands  of  nature.  Truths  which  appear  dull  in  the  solitude  of  the 
study,  become  most  interesting  when  discussed  in  conversation. 
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Oral  instruction  proBents,  at  an  early  age,  several  advantages  over 
book  instruction  :  it  is  capable  of  being  made  more  intelligible ;  it 
permits  the  entering  into  more  minute  details,  employing  more 
familiar  terms,  and  using  repetitions  which  serve  to  impress  the  sub- 
ject better  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  inflections  of  the  in- 
structor's voice  indicate  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to 
the  words  he  uses,  or  to  the  ideas  he  conveys.  He  passes  rapidly 
forward,  or  dwells  on  such  particular  statements  as  he  conceives  are 
needed  by  his  pupils. 

These  lessons  cultivate  in  young  people  the  talent  of  rational  con- 
versation, which,  in  ordinary  education,  is  entirely  left  to  chance, 
although  it  is  the  most  useful,  the  most  social,  and  the  most  intel- 
lectual of  all  talents.  They  impart  the  free  excursive  acquaintance 
with  various  learning  which  makes  the  pleasing  and  instructive  com- 
panion, and  if  they  were  generally  adopted,  they  would  not  fail,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  raise  the  tone  of  conversation  in  society.  The 
powers  of  language  of  the  learners  being  constantly  called  forth  in 
proposing  and  answering  questions,  in  stating  the  results  of  their  ob- 
servations, and  in  making  verbal  or  written  summaries  of  the  subjects 
on  which  they  have  conversed,  they  will  necessarily  acquire  great 
facility  of  expression  in  connection  with  great  clearness  of  thought 
And  if  they  excel  in  conversation  they  have  every  prospect  of  success 
in  public  speaking. 

The  variety  of  sensations  and  the  pleasing  action  of  the  mental 
faculties  throughout  these  animated  lessons,  will,  by  rousing  the  crea- 
tive powers  of  imagination,  produce  fertility  of  thought  and  aptitude 
for  extempore  speaking.  Under  the  influence  of  the  agreeable  emo- 
tions, arising  from  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  admiration 
of  its  wonders,  the  power  of  association  in  the  young  will  retain  that 
vividness  and  that  freshness  which  are  the  life-springs  of  eloquence. 
The  most  beautiful  images  of  oratory  are  those  which  it  borrows 
from  the  material  realities  of  nature.  The  more  diversified  the  in- 
struction, the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  ascertained  facts,  and 
the  more  extensive  tlie  command  of  language.  Expressions  and 
facts  thus  treasured  up  by  the  mind  will  remain  ready  for  future  use. 
So  deep  and  lasting  are  the  impressions  ani  associations  of  early  life 
that  they  are  vivid  in  the  recollection  of  a  person  advanced  in  years 
when  those  which  were  received  in  maturity  have  long  since  vanished 
from  the  memory. 

The  advantages  of  this  practical  course  of  elementary  instruction 
are  not  confined  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts  :  they  are  multiplied 
by  the  infinite  resources  it  ofiers  to  the  mind  for  coming  at  new  facts 
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and  guarding  from  the  prejudioes  which  result  from  a  narrow  circle 
of  observation.  The  earlj  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  open  the  mind  to  conviction,  by  fur- 
nishing frequent  opportunity  of  knowing  that  (o  be  true  which,  at  a 
previous  period,  appeared  improbable.  A  young  person  is  led  to 
conclude  that  there  are  in  nature  many  laws  and  phenomena  yet  un- 
known to  him ;  in  other  words,  he  learns  to  distrust  appearances  and 
to  desire  the  experience  of  others  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Ins 
own  senses  and  his  own  reason.  This  feeling  will  naturally  awaken 
in  him  an  eager  curiosity  to  know  what  others  have  thought  and 
written  on  the  same  subjects.  He  attaches  to  the  facts  which  have 
not  come  within  his  observation  and  are  communicated  to  him, 
the  degree  of  probability  which  is  due  to  them,  and  which  he  is 
enabled  to  appreciate,  not  only  from  his  acquaintance  with  similar 
facts,  but  also  from  the  habit  he  has  acquired  of  tracing  back  the 
causes  which  may  produce  analogous  effects.  Neither  blind  skepti- 
cism, nor  weak  credulity  can  be  the  portion  of  him  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  careful  observation  and  mental  activity ;  who,  in  the  search 
after  truth,  depends  as  much  on  the  data  furnished  him  by  his  own 
reason  and  his  own  senses  as  on  the  testimony  of  others. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  a  mind  prepared 
by  proper  discipline  for  making  discoveries  of  its  own,  is  in  a  much 
higher  state  of  cultivation  than  that  of  a  mere  scholar  who  knows 
nothing  but  what  he  has  been  taught.  The  method  of  instruction 
above  unfolded  admirably  answers  this  idea  of  intellectual  educa- 
tion ;  it  will  be  found  the  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  devised 
to  render  the  mind  a  fit  instrument  for  discovering,  applying,  and 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  Creator.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that 
investigation  of  the  works  of  nature  and  bf  man,  observation  of  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  material  universe,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  properties  of  things,  and  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  constitution,  are  as  far  superior  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  words,  as  the  substance  is  superior  to  the  shadow. 
It  is  im})Ossible  to  calculate  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  a 
nation,  if  all  its  families  and  schools  were  to  send  forth  their  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  thus  educated. 
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NOTE. 

TABLU  OF  PBOFIBTIZa  PKBOBXTABLSBT  THX  SXMtXS. 

As  B  specimen  of  the  Tables  alluded  to  in  the  text,  we  here  sabjoin  a^jeotivea 
denoting  the  principal  properties  of  matter,  -which  are  disoemible  by  the  sensea. 
Inoomplete  as  these  tables  are,  they  sufficiently  show  what  a  valuable  stock  of 
information  and  language  may  be  acquired  by  young  people  at  an  early  period  of 
life  through  observation  and  judicious  exercise  of  the  physical  faculties. 

The  act  of  investigating,  in  various  objects,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
the  qualities  or  properties  which  these  adjectives  suggest,  will  enable  children  to 
examine  things  more  minutely,  and  will  supply  their  inquisitive  and  reflective 
powers  with  facts  upon  which  to  exercise  their  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
act  of  ascertaining  the  exact  import  of  these  adjectives  by  their  contrasted  sig- 
nification, by  due  attention  to  their  prefixes  and  afllxcA,  by  a  perception  of  the 
properties  themselves,  and  by  reference  to  the  respective  oigans  under  whose 
cognizance  they  come,  will  not  only  improve  their  powers  of  observation,  dia- 
crimination,  and  description,  but  will  also  enrich  their  minds  with  useful  infonn- 
ation,  and  tend  to  do  away  with  that  oonAision  of  terms  which  is  so  common  in 
ordinary  conversation. 

Independently  of  the  general  properties  which  are  mentioned  here  and  which 
belong  in  common  to  different  objects,  there  exists  a  very  oonsiderable  number 
of  others  which  are  peculiar  to  the  things  they  characterize,  and  which  take  their 
names  from  these  very  things ;  thus  we  say,  speaking  of  colors,  lavender^  pttc4, 
JUth,  and  peach  color ^  tky-hlue^  olive-green,  Ac. ;  of  forms  and  other  propertiea 
cognizable  to  the  sight  and  feeling,  hairy,  shaggy,  woolly,  »ealy,  oily,  greaty^ 
thorny,  vehet-Uke,  &c  The  perceptions  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smelling,  vary 
equally  with  the  endless  diversity  of  things  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of 
these  senses,  and  are  designated  by  the  mention  of  the  objects  in  which  the 
peculiar  property  resides. 

In  contrasting  adjectives,  in  the  following  tables,  we  oonsidered  only  their 
proper  sense :  many  of  them,  if  taken  figuratively,  would  admit  of  other  worda 
in  opposition.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that,  fh>m  the  poverty  of  language  in 
some  instances  and  its  superabundance  in  others,  some  adjectives  having  mora 
than  one  opposite,  the  professor  should  explain  such  anomalies  and  point  ont  to 
his  pupils  their  different  shades  of  meaning. 
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Visible 

oolored      . 

transparent  . 

brilliant,  bright 

clear 

light,  lightsome 

dean 

sublime 

magnificent  . 

superb 

beautiful 

handsome 

pretty    . 

nice  . 

graceful 

blooming 

limpid  . 

youn^ 

organic  . 

porous 

compact 

fUaible 


SIGHT. 

.  invisible. 

.  colorless. 

.  opaque. 

.  du\V, 

,  obscure. 

.  dark. 

.  dirty. 

( ridiculous,  bur- 

(       lesque. 

.  paltry. 

.  mean,  shabby. 

.  horrioL 


[ugly. 


nasty. 
.  ungraccfuL 
.  witnered. 
.  muddy. 
.  aged,  old. 
.  inorganic. 
.  imporous. 
.  looi^e. 
.  infusible. 


palpable 

tactile       . 

tangible 

warm 

hot 

burning    . 

ponderable 

ponderous 

heavy,  weighty 

dry 

hard .        . 

rough,  nigged 

strong 

firm       .       • 

solid » 

solid 

tough 

stale 

tight,  tense 

stiff 

compressible 

impressible   . 

acoessioie . 


FBaLoro. 
.  impalpable. 
.  intactible. 
.  intangible. 
.  cool. 
.  oolcL 
.  freezing. 
.  imponocrable. 
.  imponderous. 
.  light. 
.  wet. 
.  soft. 
.  smooth. 
.  weak,  frail. 
.  feeble. 
.  liquid. 
.  fiuid. 
.  tender. 
.  fresh. 
..  slack. 
.  fiacdd,  limber. 
.  incomprensible. 
.  unimpressible. 
.  inaocessible. 
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Inflammable . 
oombuatible 
Yertical . 
perpendicular 
nnitorm 
aolitary     . 
aeptentrional  ^ 

northern 
oriental . 

eastern  . 


,  uninflammable. 
,  inoomboBtible. 
.  norizontal. 
.  oblique. 
.  multitbrm. 
.  ipreffariouB. 
.  meridional, 

southern. 
>  occidental, 

western. 


convenient    . 

hand^ 

tenacious 

adhesive 
commensurable 
measurable   • 
astrlxurent 
divisible 


.  inconvenient 

.  unhandy. 

.  brittle,  fWigile. 

fhmglble. 
.  incommensurable. 
.  Immeasurable. 
.  emollient 
.  indivisible. 


long 
wide 


high 

deep 

thick 

big,  large . 

enormous 

solid  .       . 

ftill        .       . 

delicate    . 

fine 

even 

acute  • 

sharp 

pointed .       • 

straight     . 

movrng . 

movable    • 

restless  . 

steady 

rapid     . 

flexible,  pliant 

elastic    . 

permeable 

pervious 

soluble 

dissoluble      • 

malleable . 

ductile  . 

destructible 

destructive    . 

contiguous 

adjacent,  close 

internal    . 

superior 

anterior    . 

divergent 

limited 
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.  short 
.    .  narrow. 

.  low. 
.    .  shallow. 

.  thin. 
.    .  small. 

.  exiffuons,  tiny. 
.    .  houow. 

.  empty. 
,    .  clumsy. 

.  coarse. 
.    .  uneven. 

•  obtuse. 
.    .  blunt 

.  rounded. 
,    .  crooked. 

.  still. 
.    .  immovable. 

.  motionless. 
.    •  unsteady. 

.  slow. 
,    .  inflexible. 

.  inelastic. 
,    .  impermeable. 

.  impervious. 
,    .  insoluble. 

.  indissoluble. 

.  immalleable. 

.  inductile. 
,    .  indestructible. 

.  conservative. 

.  separate. 

.  distant 

.  extemaL 

.  inferior. 

.  posterior. 

.  convergent 

.  unlimited. 
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/briM. 
rectilinear, 
curve, 
circular, 
semicircular, 
elliptical. 
parabolicaL 
ovaL 
spiral, 
flat, 
convex, 
concave, 
plano-convex, 
angular, 
triangular, 
quadrangular, 
square. 

eentagonal. 
exagonal. 
heptagonal. 
octagonal,  &o, 
polygonal, 
oblong, 
rectangular, 
spherical, 
hemispherical, 
globular, 
spheroidal, 
conical, 
pyramidal, 
cubic, 
prismatic, 
cylindrical, 
semi-cylindrical, 
annular, 
tubular. 


ParU, 

inside. 

interior. 

outside. 

exterior. 

beginning. 

middle. 

oenter. 

end,  extremity. 

top. 

bottom. 

summit 

foot 

base. 

fW>nt 

back. 

side. 

face. 

right  side. 

left  side. 

wrong  side. 

droumferenoe. 

surface. 

border. 

edge. 

bnm. 

comer. 

angle. 

solid  angle. 

spheric  angle. 

reentrant  angle. 

molecule. 

organs. 

limbs. 

head. 

fibres. 

&c,j  Ac 


audible . 
sonorous  . 
noisy     . 
euphonic  . 
musical . 
harmonious 
melodious     . 
concordant 
loud 

high-toned 
ditto      . 
shrill 
treble 
acute  (fig.) 
sweet  (fig.)    . 
flBt(flg.)  . 
articulate 
aooented  • 


■aABoia. 

.  inaudible. 
.    .  soundless. 

.  silent 
.    .  cacophonic. 

.  unmusical. 
.    «  nnharmonious. 

.  dissonant 
.    .  discordant 

.  low,  faint 
.    .  low-toned. 

.  deep-toned. 
.    .  obtuse. 

.  base. 


grave  (fig. 
harsh  (fig. 
sharp  (flg. 


«  inarticulate.^ 
•  unaooented. 


TASTa. 

palatable. 

unpalatable. 

tasteless. 

sapid. 

insipi»*. 

luscious. 

sweet. 

sweetish. 

saccharine. 

bitter. 

salt. 

saline. 

tart. 

sour.  acid. 

sourish. 

aoetooa. 

acrid. 

ipioy. 


SMSLUNa. 

odorous. 

inodorous. 

odoriferous. 

fragrant 

perAimed 

aromatic 

balmy. 

muskv. 

rando. 

ftasty. 

fetid. 

mus^. 
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pUno     . 
legato 
crescendo 
deafening . 
Btimning 
grating  (fig.) 


perceptible 

distinct     . 

simple  . 

Clemen  taiy 

natural  . 

essential    . 

absolate 

generic 

good 

agreeable  • 

useful    . 

advantsfeouB 

profitable 

perfect 

complete 

principal  . 

oeneflcial 

important . 

new 

common    . 

ordinary 

frequent    . 

dense     . 

homogeneous 

pure 

wholesome 

9firen8ive 


.  forte. 
.    .  staccato. 
.  diminuendo. 

*     I  enlivening. 

.    .  soothing  (flg.) 


.  imperceptible. 
,  indistinct. 
,  complex. 
.  compound. 
,  artificial. 
,  accidentaL 

relative. 
,  specific. 
.  bad. 

disagreeable, 
,  useless. 
,  disadvantageous. 

>  unprofitable. 
.  imperfect. 

>  incomplete. 
.  accessary. 

,  pr^udicial. 

,  unimportant. 

.  old. 

,  uncommon. 

,  extraordinary. 

,  rare,  inflrequent. 

,  rare. 

,  heterogeneous. 

>  impure. 

,  unwholesome. 
Inoffensive. 


peppery. 

savory. 

relishing. 

delicious. 

succulent,  juiqy. 

pungent. 

SBIISBS. 

hurtful  . 
variable     . 
changeable 
mutable    . 
alterable 
separable  . 
penetrable     . 
durable,  lasting 
permanent    . 
simultaneous 
coherent 
concrete    . 
similar  . 
valuable   . 
intrinsic        . 
Bufl&cient  . 
proper  . 

avoidable   . 

proportionate 
considerable . 
corruptible 
imituble 
sensible    • 
animate 
equal        • 


.  harmless. 

.  invariable. 

.  unchanffcable. 

.  immutaole. 

.  inalterable. 

.  inseparable.         • 

.  impenetrable. 

.  evanescent. 

.  transient. 

.  successive. 

.  incoherent. 

.  abstract. 

.  dissimilar. 

.  yalueless. 

.  extrinsic. 

.  insufiScient. 

.  improper. 

(  unavoidable. 

( inevitable. 

.  disproportionate. 

.  inconsiderable. 

.  incorruptible. 

.  inimitable. 

.  insensible. 

.  inanimate. 

,  unequal. 


m.   SPECIMEN  OE  CONVERSATIONS  ON  OBJECTS. 

(FlTOin  lbre«l  on  Languafo-] 


A  PZRSOK  who,  for  the  first  time,  attempts  to  oonverse  with  dhildrea  on  objects, 
may  feel  embarrassed  how  to  proceed  through  the  yarious  topics  which  belong  to 
the  nataral  development  of  the  subject.  To  remove  difficulty  on  this  point,  w# 
give  here  a  table  of  the  different  topics  which  may  be  introdnoed  in  saooQBslon, 
whatever  be  the  object  offered  for  oonaideraUon. 

OKOBR  or    THB     iUBJBCTS    OF  COIfVBMATlON,   WITH    TH8   AfFROZIMATB    AGB     AT 
WHICH   THBY   MAY   BB   BNTBRBD     UPON. 


**AU  things  are  in  every  thing. 

1. — Exercise  of  Perception, 

From  the  age  |  Name  of  the  object ;  its  parts,  matter,  oolor,  form  and  spe- 
of  6.  (        doa ;  numbers,  fractions. 

3. — Exercise  of  Obtervation. 

rn^  v^  ^AA^A  ♦«  f  Properties  and  qualities  of  the  object 
ih  J  ab^ve  «xe^    Comparisons  and  classifications. 
rfA    «I:tK    «if;i  '  Use  to  which  the  object  is,  or  may  be,  applied. 
d^noTs  Country  from  which  it  comes.      ^      '    ^^ 

l^Mode  of  production,  preparation,  or  fabrication. 


dren 


3. — Exercise  of  Reflection, 

'Size,  weightj  durability,  and  value  of  the  object. 
Relative  positions  and  distances, 
ibove  exer- I  History  of  objects,  when  introduced,  and  where  found, 
with   chil- '  Oral  description  or  the  object 
of  10.  Oral  recapitulation  of  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  t 


To  be  added  to 
the  above 


To  be  added  to 
the  above  exer- 
cises with  chil- 
dren of  12. 


icapitulation  of  all  the  subjects  which  have  been  treated 
of  in  the  conversation. 

4. — Exercise  of  Reasoning, 

To  account   for  everything;  Why  is  the  object  so  named! 
Why  such  parts,  matter^  colors,  forms,  ^c,  ^c.  ? 

Distinctions  between  what  is  natural  and  artificial,  essential 
and  accidental,  absolute  and  relative^  Ac,  &c. 

Definitions  of  terms,  and  their  grammatical  classification,  de- 
duced from  their  use. 
^Written  descriptions  and  recapitulations. 

An  instructor  with  this  tabular  arrangement  before  his  eyes,  can  be  at  no  loss 
for  subjects  of  conversation.  However,  lest  some  obscurity  should  arise  from  ita 
abridged  form,  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  it  by  a  few  remarks  on  a  familiar  ob- 
ject. We  will  select  for  our  illustration  a  black  lead  pencil^  as  affording  by  ita 
extreme  simplicity  an  apparently  limited  field  of  observations. 

A   BLACK   LBAD  PBNCUj. 

Whenever  the  instructor  believes  that  his  young  pupils  know  something  of  the 
subject  to  which  their  attention  is  directed,  he  cautiously  questions  them,  as 
much  to  make  them  take  an  active  part  in  the  lesson  as  to  ascertain  their  defi- 
ciencies, and  then  he  imparts  to  them  the  information  which  he  finds  they  require. 
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1. — Perception. 

When  the  object  black  lead  pencil  has  been  named,  the  children  are  shown  its 
partt^  which  thoj  suoceasivelj  notice  and  name,  viz :  the  internal  eubetance^ — the 
black  lead;  the  envelope  or  external  eubetance, — the  toood;  the  tcp,  the  pointy  the 
two  ende  or  extremUiee.  (It  so  happens  that  this  object  has  yery  few  parts ;  oth- 
ers, such  as  a  book,  a  hovee,  a  ehip,  aplant,  or  an  animal^  would  present  a  much 
greater  variety.  )-'J^a^«r— the  external  matter,->-c«<{(ir  tooodj  taken  from  a  tree,  a 
vegetahle  eubetance;  the  internal  matter, — black  lead,  a  natvral  mixture  of  lead 
and  earth,  a  mineral  fubetance.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  instructor  that  all 
created  things  are  useful,  and  that  God,  in  His  infinite  goodness  has  endowed  us 
with  powers  of  observation  and  intellect  that  we  may,  by  their  means,  search  and 
discover  the  use  of  every  thing.  Colore— the  Ught  brown,  or  cedar  color  of  the 
wood,  the  irqn  grey  of  the  lead ; — the  children  are  made  to  notice  that  the 
outward  surface  of  the  wood  is  darker  in  color  than  the  part  which  has  been  freshly 
«ut ;  it  may  be  observed  here  that  every  color  has  an  infinite  number  of  shades, 
/bmw^when  new,  a  complete  cylinder ;  when  ready  for  use,  it  is  taper,  either 
conical  or  pyramidal  at  one  end,  and  flai  at  the  other.  Speeiee—a  writing  black 
lead  pencil,  there  are  other  sorts,  dratoing-pencile,  black  and  red,  eoft  and  hard  for 
different  uses,  slate  pencils,  chalk  pencils,  hair  pencils /or  painting,  <&o.  Show  the 
children  these  different  species,  if  possible.  Ifuinbere— let  th^m  reckon  all  the 
pencils  which  tliey  can  collect.  What  is  a  gross  of  pencils!  By  adding  or  sub- 
tracting from  each  other  various  collections  of  pencils,  lead  pencils,  slate  pendls, 
hair  pencils,  &c.,  they  will  experience  that  addition  and  subtraction  can  be  de- 
clared only  of  things  of  the  same  kind.  Inactions— let  them  show  the  half,  the 
third,  <&c.,  of  the  pencil;  if  one-third  of  it  should  be  cut  off,  how  much  of  it 
would  remain,  &o.,  &c.  ?    This  will  suffice  for  children  between  6  and  8  years. 

2. — Observation. 

In  addition  to  what  precedes,  the  following  topics  will  be  introduced  in  con- 
versing with  children  about  eight  years  old.  Properties — ^the  pendl  is  use/ulj 
convenient,  graceful,  &e.,  Ac, ;  the  cedar  wood  is  Jibroue,  odorous,  duU,  it^am- 
mable,  <&c. ;  the  black  lead  is  bright,  inodorous,  brittle,  uninflammable,  Ac  All 
these  facts  should  be  made  sensible  by  experiments,  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
and  the  words  denoting  these  properties  should  not  bo  uttered  until  the  latter 
have  been  clearly  perceived.  Comparieons,  &c.— the  children  are  desired  to 
name  objects  which  resemble  the  pencil  or  differ  fVom  it  in  matter,  form,  color, 
usefulness,  or  various  other  properties ;  the  counterpart  or  this  exorcise  would 
consist  in  mentioning  several  objects  and  desiring  the  children  to  discover  points 
of  resemblance  or  contrast  with  the  pencil ;  for  example,  a  black  lead  pencil  and 
a  candle  are  both  cylindrical,  dull,  odoroue,  opaque,  smooth,  inelastic,  useful,  &c. ; 
they  differ  in  color,  smell,  taste,  feeling  ;  the  former  is  if\fueible,  the  latter  is 
fusible,  one  is  porous,  the  other  compact,  <&c,  <fec  Use,  <&c, — ^pencils  are  used  in 
circumstances  when  ink  can  not  be  had,  particularly  in  traveling,  for  taking  notes 
and  making  sketches  fh>m  nature,  <fec.  Expatiate  on  the  advantages  and  pleasure 
arising  from  the  talent  of  drawing.  Country,  «&<;.— black  lead  pencils  are  now 
made  in  almost  every  civilized  country.;  but  those  made  in  England  have  the 
repatation  of  being  the  best  The  most  celebrated  mines  of  black  lead  are  in 
Cumberland.  Some  observations  on  mines  and  on  the  geography  of  England, 
may  be  introduced  here.  Cedar  trees,  with  the  wood  of  which  they  are  usually 
made,  grow  in  various  countries,  and  especially  on  Mount  Lebanon :  this  cele- 
brated place  would  deserve  some  notice.  Mode  of  production,  <tc. — ^fVom  the 
miner  who  extracted  the  ore,  and  ftom  the  man  who  set  the  cedar  seed,  np  to  the 
person  who  sold  the  pencil,  an  immense  number  of  trades  and  tools  which  have 
contributed  to  its  completion,  might  be  enumerated. 
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3. — ReJUetion, 

Toung  people  should  now  have  their  reflective  powers  exercised  in  reference  to 
the  above  subjects.  They  should  not  onlj  observe  things,  and  state  what 
they  perceive,  but  they  should  themselves  try  to  discover  the  facts  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration,  and  to  express  their  opinions  on  them. 

Size. — What  is  the  length  of  the  pencil,  its  diameter,  and  its  circumference  ? 
how  many  times  is  the  pencil  longer  or  shorter  than  any  given  object ;  let  them 
guess  and  verify  how  many  lengths  of  the  pencil  would  go  to  a  foot,  a  yard,  <fcc.  t 
Weight— Thej  try  with  the  hand,  compare  its  weight  with  that  of  other  objects, 
and  verify  with  scales.  The  various  standard  measures  should  be  explained  in 
reference  to  these  little  experiments.  i>ura^7%— This  question  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  on  which  it  depends,  viz :  the  manner  of  using 
the  pencil  or  of  cutting  it,  the  degree  of  softness  of  the  lead,  the  industry  or 
indolence,  and  carefulness  or  carelessness  of  the  owner,  «fec.  Value— The  price 
of  pencils  is  according  as  they  are  sold  by  retail  or  wholesale,  as  they  are  in- 
tended for  writing  or  drawing,  according  to  their  different  qiuilities.  They  are 
cheaper  in  France  than  in  England.  Besides  the  intrinsic  value,  a  pencil,  like 
any  other  object,  may  acquire  an  accidental  or  imaginary  value  fVom  its  being  the 
gift  of  a  friend,  and  especially  of  a  departed  friend,  from  its  having  belonged  to 
ft  celebrated  person,  or  from  the  great  need  one  has  of  it.  Many  interesting 
moral  observations  may  be  made  in  a  digression  on  tokens  of  fVicndship,  on  the 
admiration  due  to  really  great  characters,  or  on  the  critical  position  in  which  per- 
sons are  sometimes  placed,  which  makes  them  attach  great  value  to  trifles.  The 
beautiful  work  of  Saintine,  "  Picciola,^*  is  founded  on  this  last  idea ;  the  lives  of 
prisoners  are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind.  The  well-known  exclamation  of 
Jiichard  III.  in  Shakspeare, — "My  kingdom  for  ahorse  I"  might  also  be  adduced. 
Relative  Ibeitions,  dbc,  /—The  pencil  may  be  placed  in  a  vertical,  horizontal,  or 
oblique  position ;  it  may  be  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  other  objects.  It  maybe 
observed,  in  passing,  that  the  words  vertical  and  perpendicular  ought  not  to  be, 
as  they  often  are,  confounded  one  with  the  other ;  the  former  indicates  only  one 
direction,  that  which  tends  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  ascertained  by 
the  plumb-line ;  the  latter  is  relative  to  a  second  line  with  which  it  makes  two 
right  angles ;  its  direction  may  vary  indefinitely,  according  to  the  direction  of 
that  second  line.  The  pencil  may  form  different  angles  with  other  objects ;  it 
may  also  be  placed  at  the  east  or  south-east  of  one  thing,  whilst  it  is  at  the  west 
or  north-west  of  another,  &c.,  thus  showing  that  these  arc  relative  terms.  End 
this  conversation  by  desiring  the  children  to  describe  the  pencil  so  as  to  give  a 
dear  conception  of  it  to  a  person  who  may  be  supposed  not  to  have  seen  one,  and 
recapitulate  all  that  has  been  said, — including  the  digressions  to  which  each  point 
has  given  rise. 

4. — Reatoning. 
The  instructor,  in  conversing  with  children  of  twelve,  or  over  that  age,  should 
bring  out  all  their  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  language,  in  connection  with  every 
subject.  Why  is  Uie  black-lead  pencil  so  called?  What  part  of  speech  is  the 
word  pencil  f  What  is  its  derivation?  Advert  to  other  grammatical  points  in 
reference  to  substantives.  Why  has  the  pencil  been  ^ven  that  form  or  dimen- 
sion ?  Why  is  wood  used,  and,  especially  cedar  wood?  All  general  practices  or 
customs  are  founded  upon  some  reason.  Why  is  the  outward  surface  of  the 
wood  darker  than  the  inside  ?^The  effects  of  light  and  air  on  matter  may  be  ex- 
plained. By  what  mixture  of  colors  could  the  light  brown  of  the  wood  be  pro- 
duced ?  What  are  the  primitive  and  prismatic  colors  ?  Allude  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  pleasing  colors  which  are  diffused  throughout  nature,  over  shells,  flow- 
ers and  minerals,  on  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  and  plumage  of  birds,  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  heavens  at  sunset.    How  bountiful  is  the  Creator  who  has 
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thus  proftisely  ministered  to  the  gnitification  as  veil  as  to  the  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures I  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  immense  diversity  of  forms  and  of 
other  sensations.  What  geometrical  figures  would  he  produced  hy  cutting  the 
pencil  perpendicularly  across,  obliquely,  or  in  a  way  parallel  to  the  axis?  In 
placing  the  pencil  in  various  positions  relatively  to  other  objects,  on  a  book,  under 
it,  behind  it,  <&c.,  almost  all  the  prepositions  and  their  nature  can  be  explained. 
In  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  pencils,  and  the  particular  qualities  or 
properties  which  distinguish  each  kind,  a  classification  will  be  established ;  pen- 
cil will  stand  as  the  genus,  black-lead  pencil,  red  pencil,  slate  pencil,  &c.,  as  tpe- 
ciee,  and  the  half-wom-out-black-lead  pencil  in  hand  as  the  individual.  The 
word  pencil  is  then  said  to  be  a  generio  term,  and  the  words  Uadrpeneily  elate' 
pencil^  &c.,  are  epecijie  terms.  In  investigating  the  properties  of  the  pencil,  dis- 
tinctions will  be  established  hetween  them : — the  two  substances  of  which  it  is 
made  are  natural ;  their  form  is  artificial;  the  brilliancy  of  the  lead,  and  the  in- 
flammability of  the  wood  are  essential  to  these  substances :  that  the  pencil  is  new 
or  old  is  accidental  \  the  characteristics  of  the  wood  which  constitute  it  on  Inani- 
mate, infusible,  and  opaque  substance,  are  absolute  ;  its  dimensions,  soilness,  and 
porosity  are  relative.  The  expression  vegetable  substance,  which  applies  to  the 
external  matter  of  the  pencil,  is  generis  relatively  to  the  word  Hfood,  which  is 
then  specific;  but  wood  becomes  generic  in  relation  to  cedar,  which  is  its  specific. 
In  comparing  the  pencil  with  other  objects  the  children  will  examine  in  what 
quality  it  equals,  surpasses,  or  falls  short  of  other  objects.  Here  might  be  un- 
folded the  theory  of  adjectives  and  the  degrees  of  comparison.  (This  species  of 
words  affords  particular  facility  for  eliciting  derivations,  because  many  adjectives 
are  borrowed  from  substantives,  while  others  give  rise  to  substantives ;  many 
also  are  formed  by  prefixing  or  affixing  some  significant  syllable  to  the  names  o£ 
the  things  whose  characteristio  properties  they  signify.)  The  verbs  used  to  ex- 
press the  various  actions  performed  with  a  pencil,  such  as,  to  hold  it,  to  mend  U^ 
to  write  with  it,  &c,,  will  elicit  the  nature  and  definition  of  that  important  part 
of  speech.  The  particular  drcumstances  of  time,  place,  quantity,  and  manner 
which  might  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  these  actions  would  serve  to  illus- 
trate adverbial  expressions.  In  speaking  of  the  use  of  a  pencil,  let  the  children 
ascertain  why  it  makes  a  black  mark  on  paper  and  not  on  slate,  whereas  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  a  slate  pencil,  which  marks  on  a  slate  and  not  on  paper. 
In  mentioning  the  mode  of  making  pencils  and  the  countries  where  they  are 
made,  many  interesting  questions  could  be  introduced  on  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  different  nations.  The  superiority  of  British  manufactures  in  several 
articles  of  trade,  may  be  adverted  to ;  but,  whilst  the  instructor  thus  excites  in 
the  breast  of  his  young  hearers  legitimate  feelings  of  national  pride,  he  must 
sedulously  caution  them  agninst  any  unjust  depreciation  or  contempt  of  other 
nations.  Finally,  every  subject  may,  hy  the  force  of  association,  come  within 
the  scope  of  these  conversations.  The  more  extensive  the  information,  and  the 
higher  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  instructor,  the  more  btoeficial 
will  these  lessons  be  to  young  people. 

The  few'suggestions  which  have  been  offered  in  this  specimen  of  ^  conversa- 
tion on  objects  will,  we  hope,  be  deemed  sufficient  as  a  guide  for  applying  to  any 
object  this  scheme  of  intellectual  training  and  practical  instruction.  We  have 
only  hinted  at  the  various  topics  which  directly  arise  from  the  different  modes  of 
oonsidering  an  ohject,  and  have  left  to  the  skill  and  discretion  of  the  instructor 
the  numberless  subjects,  moral  or  intellectual,  which  may  branch  out  of  each 
question,  because  the  advantage  of  digressions  entirely  depends  on  circumstan- 
ces which  he  can  best  appreciate.  Every  teacher  may  divoige  firom  the  course 
Uid  down  here,  or  dilate  on  such  subjects  as  he  feels  himself  most  competent  to 
treat,  and  on  such  also  as  he  finds  that  his  pupils  desire  or  require  to  be  informed 
upon. 
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(CoDtinaed  from  No.  XXVI.  p.  290.) 


II.     SBCONDART  INtTllUOTlON. 

In  laboring  to  establish  a  system  of  secondary  education,  in  which  the 
rights  of  old  institutions  and  the  liberty  of  education  guaranteed  by  the 
charter  should  be  harmonized,  I  found  my  self  engaged  with  a  vast  estab- 
lishment, thoroughly  founded,  systematic,  complete,  and  in  full  activity ; 
and  also  with  the  numerous  and  powerful  rivals,  I  will  not  call  them  ene- 
mies, of  that  institution,  passionately  demanding  full  liberty  of  action  for 
themselves.  The  freedom  thus  claimed  presented  itself  as  a  new  fact  to 
the  body  against  which  it  was  directed,  and  one  entirely  opposed  to  their 
origin  and  constitutive  principles.  Founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  maxim 
that  education  belongs  to  the  state,  the  university  reposed  on  its  double 
basis  of  privilege  and  absolute  power.  I  was  therefore  called  upon  to 
introduce  liberty  to  an  institution  where  it  had  no  natural  existence,  and 
to  defend  that  institution,  at  the  same  time,  against  formidable  assailants. 
This  was,  in  fact,  to  preserve  the  fortress  while  opening  its  gates. 

The  university  had  two  classes  of  opponents,  almost  equally  distinct 
and  determined.  The  liberals,  who  taxed  it  with  despotism ;  and  the 
devout^  who  accused  it  of  irreligion.  Its  constitution,  and  I  might  even 
say  its  physiognomy,  were  repugnant  to  the  former ;  they  disliked  this 
educating  body  which  reminded  them  of  jhe  old  corporations  they  had 
so  strenuously  combated,  and  shrank  troA  the  forms  and  discipline  which 
trained  up  the  rising  generation  in  the  military  system  they  detested  in 
the  state.  The  zealous  Catholics  had  no  confidence  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  great  number  of  the  masters  of  the  university.  They 
regretted  the  old  associations  in  which  religion  and  education  were  closely 
linked  together,  and  struggled  to  revive  them  to  confide  their  children  to 
their  care.  Several  of  these  societies,  in  fact,  more  or  less  disguised,  had 
reestablished  themselves  under  the  Restoration ;  and  to  insure  their  suc- 
cess, their  partisans  incessantly  assailed  the  university,  which  they  rep- 
resented as  being  imbued  with  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  engaged  in  disseminating  amongst  the  youth  of  the  day,  if 
not  impiety,  at  least  indifference. 

In  these  attacks  there  was  much  injustice  and  some  ingratitude.  The 
government  of  the  university,  whether  head  master  or  general  Council, 
minister  or  president,  had  always  exercised  its  power  with  signal  moder- 
ation. At  the  same  time  rival  and  controller  of  all  private  establishments 
of  secondary  instruction,  it  had  superintended  them  without  jealousy  or 
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Beyerity,  sanctioning  them  whereyer  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  legiti- 
mate success,  and  neyer  without  powerful  reasons  aiming  a  blow  at 
their  stability  or  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  general  despotism,  and  des- 
potically instituted  itself,  the  uniyersity  exhibited  a  just  and  liberal 
administration. 

The  position  of  the  uniyersity  was  not  less  delicate  in  regard  to  religion 
than  to  liberty.  Its  goyemment  had  always  fostered  the  religious  senti- 
ment In  the  general  course  of  instruction,  in  the  choice  of  masters,  in 
its  daily  exercises,  religious  objects  and  considerations  had  eyer  occupied 
an  important  place.  But  the  ruling  incentiye  in  this  line  of  conduA  was 
the  adyancement  of  social  order  rather  than  faith ;  reaction  against  reyo- 
lutionary  unbelief  wasistronger  than  the  return  toward  Christian  piety. 
Honest  services  were  rendered  to  religion  without  expelling  indifference 
fh)m  the  soul  In  the  present  day,  it  is  a  common  conclusion  that  when 
the  full  exercise  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies  is  secured  to  the  church, 
when  its  temporal  wants  are  proyided  for,  and  outward  respect  mani- 
fested, all  has  been  done  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  in  return  eyery  thing  that  allies  can  require  from  each  other. 
A  profound  mistake.  Religion  is  not  content  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
implement  of  order,  and  a  great  social  advantage.  She  has  a  more  lofty 
idea  of  her  delegated  trust  She  requires  to  believe  that  her  political 
associates  are  also  faithful  disciples,  or  at  least,  that  they  should  under- 
stand and  truly  respect  her  divine  character.  And  when  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  these  are  the  true  sentiments  entertained  toward  her,  the 
church  stands  upon  reserve,  and  even  while  rigidly  discharging  her 
duties,  withholds  her  devotedness. 

Engaged  in  conflict  with  the  official  leaders  and  daring  volunteers  of 
the  church,  the  university  was  unable  to  find,  even  in  laical  society  itself, 
the  support  it  had  a  right  to  expect  Not  only  did  many  Catholic  fami- 
lies participate  in  the  religious  mistrust  manifested  toward  it  by  the 
clergy,  but  the  ardent  liberals  persisted,  on  their  side,  in  taxing  it  with 
bigotry  as  well  as  despotism.  By  reason  of  its  essential  character,  and 
from  the  idea  that  had  presided  at  its  foundation,  it  encountered,  within 
a  certain  sphere  of  French  society,  but  littie  confidence  and  sympathy. 
When  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  creating  the  university,  commanded  it 
as  the  leading  object  of.  its  mission  to  employ  all  its  resources  and  repu- 
tation in  the  advancement  of  secondary  instruction,  of  classical  and  liter^ 
ary  studies,  he  was  actuated  by  a  profound  instinct  of  our  social  condi- 
tion, of  its  history,  its  nature,  and  its  wants.  He  knew  that  after  the 
astounding  overthrow  produced  by  our  revolution,  after  the  violent  fall 
of  all  the  higher  ranks  and  institutions,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  new  and 
sudden  fortunes — to  sanction  in  some  degree  the  triumph  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  to  assure  their  influence,  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  and 
develop  amongst  them  elevated  studies,  habits  of  mental  exercise,  learn- 
ing, and  intellectual  superiority  ;  and  by  these  means  to  make  them  ap- 
pear, and  render  them,  in  fact,  worthy  of  their  position.  It  was  neces- 
sary, too,  that  at  the  same  moment  when  new  France  proved  her  strength, 
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and  covered  herself  with  glory  in  the  battle-field/ 
same  trials,  and  achieve  corresponding  fiime  ii 
Magistrates,  administrators,  advocates,  physicians^ 
men  of  science  and  literature,  are  not  alone  internally  < 
but  they  are  indispensable  to  its  dignity  and  credit  in  the  w6lrl4,^  Tht( 
university  was  especially  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  high^p-er^ 
der  of  the  middle  classes  in  these  influential  avocations.  Many  families 
of  the  old  French  nobility  regarded  with  ill  will  this  center  of  activity 
and  social  strength,  in  which  the  citizens  raised  themselves  to  the  level 
of  their  toilsome  destinies,  and  still  hesitated  to  venture  their  children  in 
this  common  arena,  to  acquire  there  the  same  means  of  success,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  by  intelligence  and  labor  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
state. 

It  was  in  presence  of  these  facts  and  opposing  interests  that  I  under- 
took to  prepare  and  submit  to  public  debate,  this  bill  on  secondary  edu- 
cation, or  rather  to  determine  once  more,  for  public  instruction  in  France, 
under  its  most  difficult  aspect,  the  eternal  problem  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween power  and  liberty. 

One  favorable  solution  alone  presented  itself  To  renounce  entirely 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  on  the  question,  and  to  adopt 
without  reserve,  in  all  its  consequences,  that  of  free  competition  betweeo 
the  state  and  its  rivals,  laical  or  ecclesiastical,  private  or  incorporated. 
This  course  appeared  to  be  at  once  the  most  simple,  able,  and  efficacious. 
It  reduced  all  the  enemies  of  the  university  to  silence  by  satisfying  at  one ' 
stroke  their  loudest  pretensions,  while  to  remain  in  the  lists,  it  demanded 
from  them  unremitting  exertions ;  for  the  state  also  retained  the  power 
of  giving  to  its  own  schools  all  the  development  and  advantages  which 
social  interest  or  the  public  wish  might  suggest  or  require.  -  None  of  the 
contending  parties  could  find  any  ground  of  complaint,  for  they  retained 
the  full  and  free  use  of  all  their  arms ;  but  it  was  the  state  itself  which 
regulated  the  conditions  of  the  combat,  by  accepting,  while  it  abandoned 
empire,  the  salutary  obligation  of  omitting  no  efiforts  to  maintain  or 
recover  its  superiority. 

Experience,  which  usually  inculcates  reserve  and  prudence,  has  taught 
me  a  contrary  lesson.  When  we  are  in  the  right,  we  can  risk  more  than 
we  believe  we  may.  It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  university  to 
have  boldly  accepted  battle  with  free  rivals,  than  to  reduce  itself  to  the 
neces^ty  of  defending  with  hesitation  its  sovereignty  and  privileges 
against  inveterate  enemies.  The  first  shock  once  over,  it  would  have 
been  in  a  condition  to  continue  the  struggle,  not  only  with  success,  but 
credit,  and  would  speedily  have  emerged  from  it  with  added  power  and 
dignity. 

But  every  thing  under  the  government  of  July  opposed  this  complete 
and  daring  policy,  which  notwithstanding  its  leaning  toward  the  church, 
the  Restoration  had  never  ventured  to  attempt  An  immense  majority 
of  the  public,  I  might  even  say  the  public  unanimously,  beheld  in  eccle- 
siastical liberty  the  precursor  and  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  rule — ^the 
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object  of  universal  antipathy  and  terror.  The  latcal  spirit,  which  had 
become  so  powerful,  was  also  bitterly  suspicious,  and  would  have  doubted 
its  own  security,  if  its  rivals  displayed,  like  itself,  and  possibly  in  direct 
opposition,  the  liberty  it  had  conquered  from  them.  The  traditions  of 
the  old  monarchy  came  in  also,  on  this  point,  to  second  the  passions 
of  new  France.  Our  ancient  laws  on  the  relations  between  the  state  and 
the  church,  on  the  interdictions  or  fetters  imposed  on  religious  associa- 
tions, were  appealed  to  as  the  rampart  of  liberal  victories.  To  these  gen- 
eral  and  historical  suspicions,  the  Revolution  of  1880  had  added  others 
more  distinct  and  personal.  The  state  and  the  church  are  never  really 
in  mutual  understanding,  but  when  each  believes  itself  sincerely  trusted 
by  the  other,  and  when  they  feel  assured  that  no  hostility  whatever 
exists  between  their  essential. principles  and  vital  interests.  This,  un- 
fortunately, had  ceased,  since  1880,  to  be  the  common  sentiment  between 
the  two  powers.  They  lived  in  peace,  but  not  in  intimacy,  exchanging 
support  without  confidence  or  reciprocal  attachment.  In  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church,  thus  officially  linked  to  the  new  rule,  there  often  appeared 
regrets  and  reserved  thoughts  favorable  to  the  fiillen  authority;  while 
the  church,  in  turn,  frequently  saw  itself  exposed  to  the  iro/iical  indiffer- 
ence of  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  or  the  savage  hostility  of  the  converts 
of  the  Revolution.  The  warm  apostles  of  free  education  themselves  ag- 
gravated the  obstacles  opposed  to  it  by  this  state  of  parties  and  minds. 
The  extravagances  of  the  Abb6  de  La  Mennais,  alternately  theocratic  and 
revolutionary,  redoubled  the  suspicions  and  indignation  of  the  most  oppo- 
site civilians,  conservatives  as  well  as  liberals,  magistrates,  lawyers,  and 
students.  Any  one,  who  at  that  time  would  have  ventured  to  advise  the 
government,  in  the  question  of  public  instruction,  to  resign  absolutely 
the  control  of  the  state,  the  system  of  the  university,  the  curbs  of  the 
church  and  religious  associations — and  to  incur  without  strong  precau- 
tions the  unfettered  competition  of  such  a  host  of  rivals  (I  will  not  call 
them  enemies),  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  concealed.  Jesuit,  a 
base  deserter,  or  a  blinded  visionary. 

Without  understanding  all  these  difficulties  as  thoroughly  as  I  do  now, 
I  entertained,  in  1836,  a  lively  impression  of  them,  and  thereupon  regu- 
lated my  conduct  both  in  preparing  and  debating  the  bill  on  secondary 
education.  I  concentratod  my  plan  and  object  on  three  points :  to  main- 
tain the  university,  to  establish  liberty  by  its  side,  and  to  postpone  the 
opposing  questions  which  the  present  state  of  parties  and  feelings  ex- 
cluded from  a  profitable  or  permanent  solution.  I  took  the  university, 
its  organization  and  educational  establishments,  as  a  great  existing  fiu:t, 
good  in  itself,  and  capable  oT  being  adapted  to  the  constitutional  system, 
but  not  calling  for  revived  discussion.  I  submitted  it  to  the  free  compe- 
tition of  all  its  rivals,  without  distinction  or  reserve,  and  without  impos- 
ing on  any  of  them  special  conditions.  I  referred  to  other  times  and  laws 
the  questions  which  had  no  essential  bearing  on  the  principle  I  desired 
to  lay  down ;  amongst  others,  those  relating  to  the  small  seminaries, 
religious  congregations,   and  various  establishments,  clerical  or  laical, 
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which  had  been  the  objects  of  iqpecial  measures  either  of  indulgence  or 
severity. 

A  bill  conceived  in  this  spirit,  combined,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say, 
disinteredness  and  courage.  By  firmly  supporting  the  university^  while 
.  frankly  admitting  liberty,  I  encountered  at  once  the  attacks  of  the  oppos- 
ing liberals^  and  of  a  considerable  number  of  my  conservative  £riend& 
By  shutting  out  from  debate  the  university  and  the  exceptional  rule  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  establishments,  I  closed  the  arena  agaiust  new  sys- 
tems and  old  passions.  My  bill  assumed  the  aspect  of  timidity  mingled 
with  obstinacy,  and  I  reduced  myself  to  the  defence  of  positions  formida- 
bly menaced  on  every  side,  instead  of  encountering  the  gratifications  and 
chances  of  a  great  war  in  the  open  field  against  one  class  of  enemies 
alone. 

The  debate  taught  me  that  in  spite  of  my  prudence  in  the  enterprise^ 
I  had  been  too  sanguine  in  my  hope.  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  by  order 
of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  drew  up  an  able  report,  a 
model  of  the  art  in  which  he  excels,  of  marching  to  battle  by  sometimes 
verging  from  the  direct  road  either  to  the  right  or  left,  and  by  drawing 
advantage  alternately,  with  impartial  complaisance,  from  contrary  ideaSi 
without  either  deserting  his  own  or  entirely  adopting  them.  This  report^ 
while  introducing  an  ample  allowance  of  modifications  into  the  bill,  con- 
firmed nevertheless  its  principles,  and  made  no  change  in  the  essential 
results.  When  the  debate  came  on,  M.  de  Tracy  and  M.  Arago,  the  first 
with  honest  regret,  the  latter  with  a  certain  infusion  of  learned  display 
and  labored  pleasantry,  attacked  the  bill  as  incomplete,  restricted,  and 
solely  calculated  to  repair  here  and  there  the  edifice  of  the  university, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  construct  a  grand  and  comprehensive  system 
of  public  education.  They  explained  their  own  views,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bill  they  would  have  introduced,  much  more  fully  than  they  discussed 
the  measure  now  before  the  Chamber.  I  felt  little  alarm  at  these  general 
and  vague  attacks,  which  left  untouched  the  fundamental  question  my 
bill  proposed  to  solve.  But  before  long,  members  of  inferior  renown,  and 
not  all  identified  with  the  opposition,  directed  their  assaults  against  this 
delicate  point  Uneasy  as  to  the  consequences  of  liberty,  and  above  all, 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  which  in  their  eyes  amounted  to  public  instruo- 
tion  handed  over  to  the  Jesuits,  they  demanded  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  small  seminaries  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  imposed  by 
law  upon  private  secondary  schools;  and,  on  the  other,  that  every  head 
of  such  establishments  should  be  compelled,  not  only  to  take  the  political 
oath,  but  to  swear  also  that  he  belonged  to  no  unauthorized  society  or 
corporation.  I  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  first  of  these  amendments, 
but  the  second  was  adopted.  This  amounted  to  imposing  on  the  liberty 
of  the  Catholic  church  and  its  militia,  personal  restrictions  in  educational 
matters,  while  it  took  from  the  proposed  law  the  leading  characteristic 
of  sincerity  and  common  liberal  right  with  which  I  anxiously  desired  it 
should  be  impressed. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  who  at  that  time  neither  ranked  amongst  my  adver- 
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saries  nor  friends,  was  the  only  one  of  the  orators  taking  part  in  the  de- 
bate who  perfectly  comprehended  the  importance  of  this  feature,  or  the 
merit  of  the  bill  to  which  it  belonged.  **  I  have  heard,"  he  said,  **  for 
several  days,  many  members  holding  different  views,  declare  that  they 
will  black-b^U  this  bill.  I  am  sorry  for  it  Some  are  prepossessed  with 
that  phantom  of  Jesuitism  which  is  incessantly  conjured  up  here,  and 
which  must  be  declared  more  powerful  than  ever,  if  it  can  induce  us  to 
recede  before  liberty.  Others  seem  to  apprehend  that  the  clergy  may 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  education  of  our  youth,  and  that 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  represented  by  the  university,  may  exercise  a  mo- 
nopoly over  the  traditional  and  religious  element  represented  by  educa- 
tional societies.  It  is  exactly  on  account  of  these  disagreements  between 
opposing  parties  that  I  shall  yote,  and  conjure  the  Chamber  to  vote  for 
this  bill,  under  a  more  certain  conviction.  What  1  after  seven  years  of 
expectation,  after  a  revolution  made  to  acquire  this  very  right  of  free  in- 
struction, after  it  has  been  called  for  by  men  of  the  most  contrasted 
views,  and  inscribed  in  the  charter  as  a  synallagmatic  condition  of  the 
government  of  1880,  are  we  going  to  reject  it  from  the  hands  of  the  sin- 
cere and  courageous  minister  who  offers  it,  and  to  induce  France  and 
Europe  to  suppose  that  the  sphere  of  liberty  is  not  wide  enough  for  all, 
and  that  we  wish  to  restrict  it  to  ourselves  alone  ?  No,  gentlemen,  this 
is  not  possible.  Let  us  hasten,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  in  spite  of  this 
impolitic  oath,  and  these  restrictions,  more  or  less  oppressive ;  let  us 
hasten,  I  say,  to  pass  this  \>ill.  It  is  a  pledge  of  liberty  which  all  parties 
place  involuntarily  in  your  hands,  against  religious  intolerance  or  athe- 
istic tyranny ;  and  which  can  never,  at  a  future  period,  be  wrested  from 
us." 

The  law  eventually  passed  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But,  a  few 
days  after,  the  cabinet  fell,  I  left  office,  and  my  bill  subsided  with  me, 
without  going  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  If  it  had  remained,  such  as  I 
first  presented  it,  perhaps,  notwithstanding  a  few  incoherencies  and  gaps, 
it  might  have  sufficed  to  settle  the  question  of  free  education,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  deplorable  contest  of  which  that  question  subsequently  became 
the  object  Bait  through  the  amendments  to  which  it  was  subjected,  the 
bill,  by  restraining  the  liberty  promised  by  the  charter,  expressly  from 
the  church  and  its  officials,  added  fresh  venom  to  the  quarrel  instead  of 
bringing  it  to  an  end.     The  failure  called  for  no  regret 

By  the  same  bill  1  had  undertaken  to  follow  up  the  solution,  already 
commenced  in  my  law  for  primary  instruction,  of  a  question  which  has 
recently  been  much  discussed;  that  of  the  intermediate  and  practical 
training  which  applies  to  employments  and  social  positions  important 
jfrom  their  number,  activity,  and  influence,  to  the  strength  and  repose  of 
the  state.  Superior  elementary  schools  formed  the  first  degree  of  this 
department  of  teaching  intended  to  become  more  complete  and  special  in 
the  communal  colleges  of  the  second  class,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
great  colleges  of  the  state  and  the  cities,  without  detriment  to  the  higher 
order  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  essential  and  of  necessity  com- 
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mon  to  all  liberal  professions.  Liberty  of  general  education,  with  the 
development  of  intermediate  teaching,  were  the  two  vital  principles  of  the 
bill :  they  fell  together. 

I  shall  say  nothing  here  of  a  multitude  of  special  measures,  of  which, 
during  the  four  years  of  my  administration,  the  establishments  for  secon- 
dary education  were  the  object.  The  great  problems  of  that  important 
degree  of  popular  teaching  are  the  only  ones  on  which  I  have  at  heart  to 
recall,  with  accuracy,  my  views  and  labors.  My  position  in  that  respect, 
and  I'have  already  stated  it,  was  much  more  complicated  and  difficult 
than  in  the  matter  of  elementary  instruction. 

ni.     BUPBRIOR   INSTRUCTION. 

My  office  as  minister  of  public  instruction  became  infinitely  more 
agreeable  when  the  subject  under  debate  was  superior  education,  than 
when  confined  to  the  elementary  or  secondary  branches.  I  encountered 
no  strong  public  opinion  pressing  me  to  some  new  and  general  work  in 
the  higher  department.  There,  I  had  neither  to  contend  with  an  ardent 
appeal  to  liberty  nor  with  embittered  emulation.  In  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  the  superiority  and  independence  of  the  French  schools 
were  acknowledged.  In  letters,  philosophy,  and  history,  our  public 
teaching  had  very  recently  displayed  itself  with  success,  and  given  proofs 
of  freedom. 

Undoubtedly  superior  instruction  at  Paris  wanted  nothing  either  in 
vigor,  dignity,  or  reputation.  In  the  university,  the  faculties  of  litera- 
ture, science,  law,  and  medicine,  had  many  different  chairs  occupied  by 
eminent  men.  Beyond  the  university,  and  unconnected  with  its  system, 
the  college  of  France,  the  botanical  garden,  (Jardin  des  Plantett^)  the  va- 
rious special  seminaries,  secured  the  independence  and  extension  of  supe- 
rior teaching,  and  prevented  either  the  exclusive  spirit  or  routine  of  any 
single  body  from  taking  possesion  of  it  In  the  choice  of  masters  and 
in  the  system  of  instruction  itself,  merit  and  liberty  were  not  without 
guarantees.  Either  by  presenting  candidates,  or  by  direct  cooperation, 
the  educational  and  learned  societies,  the  faculties,  the  special  schools, 
and  the  Institute,  exercised  a  proper  share  of  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tions. The  government  neither  interfered  nor  pretended  to  interfere  with 
the  teaching,  beyond  the  appointment  of  professors  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules,  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  courts. 
Neither  practical  efficiency  for  the  youths  intended  for  the  different  lib- 
eral professions,  nor  intellectual  luxury  for  the  amateurs  of  mind  and 
science,  were  wanting  in  these  combined  sources  of  superior  instruction. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  my  judgment,  they  were,  as  a  whole,  far  from 
being  adequate,  throughout  the  entire  land,  to  the  serious  necessities  of 
French  civilization,  and  above  all,  to  the  moral  development  of  the  gen- 
erations verging  on  the  age  of  manhood,  and  ready  in  time  to  assume 
their  part  in  the  destiny  of  the  country  as  in  their  own  personal  fortunes. 
There  were  still  important  deficiencies  in  regard  to  national  intelligence, 
liberty,  and  morality,  unheeded  by  the  public,  but  with  which  I  was 
deeply  impressed  and  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  supply. 
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I  was  cautious,  however,  not  to  commence  at  once  the  reforms  and  in- 
novations I  proposed.  In  the  various  departments  of  government,  public 
instruction  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  one  which  most  requires  the 
minister  to  conciliate  the  opinions  of  those  who  surround  him,  and  to 
secure  their  support  in  his  undertakings ;  for  they  possess  the  rights, 
and  sometimes  the  pretensions  of  men  of  intelligence  by  profession,  ac- 
customed to  the  constant  and  free  use  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  In  no 
other  branch  of  administration  do  the  choice  of  agents,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  leader  and  his  associates,  personal  influence  and  mutual  confi- 
dence, perform  such  important  parts.  Before  entering  on  the  difiicult 
questions  in  superior  education,  as  yet  undisturbed,  I  was  desirous  of 
finding  amongst  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools,  not  merely  fellow- 
laborers  but  friends,  disposed  and  able  to  second  me. 

The  course  of  events  soon  supplied  natural  opportunities.  During  the 
first  year  of  my  ministry,  four  chairs,  tho.<)e  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Philosophy,  of  the  Sanscrit  and  its  Literature,  of  French  Literature,  and 
of  Political  Economy,  became  vacant  in  the  college  of  France.  The  pro- 
fessors, by  whose  deaths  the  vacancies  occurred,  Messrs.  Thurot,  De 
Chezy,  Andrieux,  and  J.  B.  Say,  enjoyed  honorable  reputations  in  the 
world  of  letters ;  some  were  even  celebrated  and  popular.  They  required 
adequate  successors.  I  could  only  select  them  from  amongst  the  candi- 
dates, proposed  by  the  college  of  France  and  the  Institute.  I  had  reason 
to  expect,  for  two  of  these  chairs  at  least,  contested  presentations,  which 
would  devolve  on  me  the  embarrassment  and  responsibility  of  choice.  I 
am  almost  unconscious  of  embarrassment,  and  I  have  no  dread  of  respons- 
ibility. The  chair  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature  was  no 
object  of  competition.  Presented  both  by  the  college  of  France  and  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions,  still  young,  and  destined  to  die  at  an  early  age, 
exhausted  before  his  time  by  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  of  science,  M. 
Eugdne  Burnouf  was  as  if  named  beforehand  by  ijl  the  learned  oriental- 
ists of  Europe,  and  I  could  only  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  officially  confirm- 
ing their  suflrage.  For  the  chairs  of  Greek  Philosophy,  French  Litera- 
ture, and  Political  Economy,  my  position  was  less  simple.'  Amongst  the 
candidates  presented  by  the  college  of  France,  were  Messrs.  Jouflroy, 
Ampdre,  and  Rossi,  who  were  known  to  be  my  friends,  and  whose  suc- 
cess I  openly  desired.  But  M.  Jouflroy  had  engaged  in  the  philosophic 
combats  of  the  school  of  spiritualists,  excited  by  Messrs.  Royer-CoIIard 
and  Cousin,  against  the  sensualism  of  the  last  century.  In  place  of  M. 
Ampere,  the  French  Academy  had  proposed,  for  the  chair  of  Literature, 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  members,  M.  Lemercier,  a  brilliant  poet, 
notwithstanding  his  failures,  and  an  eminent  critic,  despite  the  irregular- 
ity of  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  M.  Rosei,  an  Italian  refugee,  and 
professor  at  ,Geneva,  had  only,  as  yet,  in  France,  one  of  those  reputations 
readily  acknowledged,  as  long  as  they  are  at  a  distance,  but  which,  as 
soon  as  they  come  near,  encounters  adversaries  and  rivals.  The  Acade- 
my of  Moral  and  Political  Science  opposed  to  this  candidate  their  perma- 
nent secretary,  M.  Charles  Comte,  a  man  of  solid  acquirements  and  con- 
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scientious  opinions,  equally  jast  and  firm  in  character,  and  the  son-in-law 
of  M.  J.  B.  Say,  to  whom  a  successor  was  to  be  appointed.  It  was  evi* 
dent  that  Messrs.  Ampere,  Joufiroy,  and  Rossi,  could  not  be  elevated  to 
the  head  of  public  instruction  without  exciting  active  jealousies,  and  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  power  that  placed  them  there  to  be  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  party  and  coterie,  of  personal  and  of  unreasonable  partiality. 

I  hesitated  not;  and  in  the  face  of  the  discontent  and  attacks  which  I 
foresaw,  Messrs.  Ampere,  Jouffiroy,  and  Rossi,  were  appointed,  with  M. 
Sugdne  Bumouf,  to  the  vacant  chairs. 

No  one  as  yet  demanded,  or  at  least  persevered  in  requiring  that  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  teaching  should  be  applied  to  superior  instruc- 
tion. In  point  of  fact,  the  degree  of  liberty  already  extensively  permitted 
in  that  particular  branch  of  national  education  satisfied  the  general  de- 
sire. As  a  principle,  the  good  sense  of  the  public  foresaw  the  extreme 
danger,  and  therefore  the  impossibility,  of  according  to  the  first  comer 
the  right  of  opening  a  place  of  assembly  for  all  who  might  follow ;  of  ele- 
vating a  pulpit  there,  and  of  professing  openly  on  all  educational  matters 
connected  with  the  higher  department,  every  opinion  or  idea  which  might 
cross  the  human  mind.  What  were  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to  this 
privilege,  and  the  securities  to  be  required  for  its  proper  exercise  ?  These 
points  were  rather  glanced  at  than  formally  laid  down,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  under  no  practical  or  pressing  necessity  of  bringing  them  to  a 
solution.  It  is  exactly  at  such  a  moment  that  it  becomes  a  judicious 
government  to  grapple  with  and  determine  similar  questions,  and  this 
they  can  then  do  with  foresight  and  moderation,  without  being  driven  to 
a  struggle  against  passions  or  systems  already  in  full  vigor;  and  by 
placing  strong  guarantees  for  order  and  public  morals  in  close  proximity 
with  a  freedom  as  yet  but  sparingly  familiarized.  I  felt  convinced  that, 
before  long,  with  the  natural  progress  of  ideas  and  institutions,  the  same 
amount  of  liberty  would  be  demanded  for  superior  education  as  for  the 
elementary  and  secondary  branches,  and  I  was  anxious  that  this  desire, 
when  it  became  pressing,  should  already  find  itself  regulated  and  re- 
strained as  well  as  satisfied. 

The  institution  of  substitutes  in  various  faculties  presented  a  natural 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  end.  These  professors,  still  young,  and  wait- 
ing for  vacancies,  elected  by  their  masters  after  the  trying  ordeal  of  com- 
petition, existed  since  the  year  1823,  in  the  faculty  of  medicine ;  and, 
under  the  title  of  deputy  lecturers,  in  that  of  law,  into  which  they  were 
admitted  to  assist  the  professors  in  actual  o£Qce.  In  1840,  M.  Cousin,  at 
that  time  minister  of  public  instruction,  extended  this  arrangement  to 
the  faculties  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  gave  it  full  exercise 
by  allowing  these  substitutes,  in  every  faculty,  to  have  their  own  free 
courses  of  lectures  in  common  with  those  delivered  by  the  titular  profes- 
sors of  the  state.  This  was  exactly  what  I  proposed  to  do  in  1835,  with 
the  view  of  opening  to  superior  instruction,  a  convenient  localit}*  for  the 
principle  of  liberty.  I  should  probably  have  regulated  the  conditions  on 
a  different  plan  horn  that  of  M.  Cousin.    I  might  have  given  liberty  some 
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additional  securities,  in  regard  either  to  the  opening  or  suspension  of  the 
lectures  of  the  deputies,  and  have  added  considerably  to  the  power  in- 
vested in  the  faculties  themselves,  of  intervention  between  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  the  free  professors.  But  in  itself,  and  in  its 
essential  provisions,  the  measure  was  an  excellent  one,  and  had  it  boen 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  its  conception,  it  would  have  realized,  in 
superior  education,  one  of  the  principal  improvements  I  proposed  to 
introduce. 

On  another  point  of  reform,  much  more  important,  M.  Ck)usin  and  I 
held  also  similar  opinions.  I  have  already  spoken  in  these  "Memoirs" 
of  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  February,  1815,  issued 
by  King  Louis  XVIII.,  for  the  general  organization  and  system  of  the 
university.  Its  object  was  to  uncentralize,  as  the  modern  phrase  runs, 
not  the  government  of  public  instruction,  but  education  itself,  and  par- 
ticularly the  higher  department  It  established,  much  too  numerously, 
private  universities,  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  every  section  of  superior  learning  was  included ; — literature,  phi- 
losophy, history,  the  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences,  law  and  medi- 
cine ;  the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  all  the  acquirements 
necessary  for  the  liberal  professions.  We  can  not  deceive  ourselves  as 
to  the  fc^owing  fact :  if  we  cast  our  looks  throughout  France,  we  shall 
see,  everywhere,  except  in  Paris,  these  noble  studies  on  the  decline. 
While  the  general  level  of  primary  and  industrial  education  exalts  itself, 
that  of  superiorinstruction  and  lofty  intellectual  development  has  become 
abased ;  and  France  of  the  present  day,  far  better  provided  than  formerly 
with  elementary  schools  and  good  practical  scholars  in  many  classes, 
contains,  beyond  the  capital,  a  much  smaller  number  of  minds  richly  en- 
dowed and  nobly  ambitious  than  she  possessed  in  1789,  when  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  sprang  suddenly  from  her  bosom.  I  place  great  value 
on  elementary  and  practical  knowledge.  It  is  the  daily  bread  of  nations ; 
but  the  Gospel  tells  us  •*  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  When  na- 
tions have  become  great,  and  seek  to  preserve  their  eminence,  the  lofty 
cultivation  of  the  mind  ought  not  to  remain  a  rare  phenomenon,  concen- 
trated exclusively  on  the  summit  of  the  social  system.  This,  unfortun- 
ately, is  the  state  of  things  at  present.  Paris  morally  allures  and  absorbs 
all  France.  Material  wealth  and  comfort  increase  everywhere,  but  to- 
ward the  capita]  alone  minds  direct  themselves  and  ambitions  aspire. 
We  no  longer  see  in  our  departments,  as  in  the  provinces  formerly,  men 
eminent  for  their  intellectual  lights  and  tastes,  as  for  their  social  position, 
remaining  stationary  in  their  native  towns  or  districts,  actively  and  con- 
tentedly employed,  disseminating  around  them  the  treasures  of  their 
knowledge,  and  the  resources  of  their  fortune.  Political  economists  com- 
plain that  population  flows  beyond  measure  toward  the  great  cities; 
above  all,  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  Moralists  have  even  more  reason  to 
reiterate  the  same  regret,  for  the  attraction  of  intellectual  life  to  the  me- 
tropolis not  only  tends  to  enervate  and  extinguish  it  in  the  provinces,  but 
changes,  weakens,  and  corrupts  it  in  the  very  focus  of  concentration.    A 
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great  nation  requires  something  more  than  cultivated  and  enlightened 
minds.  It  demands  varied,  original,  unfettered  spirits,  who  labor  inde* 
pendently,  think  without  restraint,  and  continue,  while  gradually  devel- 
oping their  powers,  what  nature  and  the  particuhtr  accidents  of  their 
destiny  have  made  them.  Now,  few  minds  preserve  these  valuable  qual- 
ities, unless  when  they  expand  and  live  where  they  were  born,  receiving 
light  from  every  point  of  the  horison  that  presents  it,  but  without  remov- 
ing from  the  paternal  solL  Men  can  live  everywhere,  body  and  soul ; 
nevertheless,  he  loses  by  transplantation  much  of  his  individual  beauty 
and  natural  vigor.  National  unity  is  admirable,  assimilation  of  weights 
and  measures  is  good,  but  uniformity  of  minds  sooner  or  later  leads  to 
their  weakness  or  servitude ;  a  result  as  much  to  be  lamented  for  the 
liberty  of  a  nation  as  for  its  honor  and  influence  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  three  or  four  universities,  placed  here  and  there  at  a 
distance  from  Paiis,  could  'possess  the  virtue  of  curing  this  evil,  produced 
and  fomented  by  so  many  causes,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  insurmountable. 
But  of  all  the  remedies  available  in  such  a  case,  this  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  readiest  and  most  efficacious.  Many  powerful  ties,  both  of  feeling 
and  interest,  attach  men  to  the  scenes  of  their  birth  and  infancy,  and 
these  bonds  exert  their  empire  over  active  spirits  thirsting  for  study  and 
science,  as  also  upon  less  aspiring  temperaments,  whose  desires  arc  lim- 
ited to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  or  to  following,  under  the  natal  rooi^ 
the  business  of  their  fathers.  Men  who  are  warmly  imbued  with  intel- 
lectual ambition  are  induced  to  leave  their  native  town  or  district,  be- 
cause they  can  not  find  there  the  means  of  reaching  the  object  to  which 
they  aspire,  and  the  enjoyments,  when  once  that  end  is  attained,  with 
which  they  can  no  longer  dispense.  Let  there  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  France,  great  centers  of  study  and  intellectual  life,  where  litera- 
ture and  science  may  open  to  their  adepts  sound  lessons,  the  instruments 
of  their  labor,  honorable  careers,  the  gratifications  of  self-respect,  and  the 
pleasures  of  cultivated  society :  undoubtedly,  eminent  professors,  and 
young  men  of  rising  reputation,  will  willingly  resort  thither,  where  they 
find  so  many  advantages  combined,  and  within  their  reach.  They  will 
gradually  draw  after  them,  and  form  there,  a  public  animated  by  similar 
tastes  and  sensible  of  the  same  allurements ;  and  Paris,  without  ceasing 
to  be  our  great  theater  of  literary  and  scientific  activity,  will  no  longer 
be  the  abyss  in  which  so  many  spirits  capable  of  a  more  useful  life,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune,  are  swallowed  up  and  lost 

But  to  respond  to  their  destination,  such  establishments  require  to  be 
complete  and  distinguished.  If  scientific  or  economic  parsimony  inter- 
feres, it  will  strangle  them  in  the  moment  of  their  birth.  In  these  new 
universities,  and  their  various  faculties  of  literature,  science,  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  (supposing  the  church  to  cooperate,)  it  is  essential 
that  the  object  and  number  of  the  chairs  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  existing  state  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
fessors should  be  nuide  permament,  honorable,  and  easy. 

An  object  so  important  calls  upon  the  state  for  the  indispensable  sacri- 
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flees.  It  ia  morooyer,  the  disposition  of  oar  cottntry  to  doubt  the  success 
of  inuovatioDS,  unless  they  are  bold  and  grand.  To  obtain  a  favorable 
reception  for  newly  founded  establishments,  much  should  be  done  and 
required.  I  therefore  intended,  when  proposing  to  the  Chambers  the 
creation  of  local  universities,  to  explain  this  scheme  of  superior  instruc* 
tion  in  its  complete  extent,  and  to  demand  all  the  conditions  necessary 
fbr  its  success.  I  had  studied  the  difficult  question  of  the  most  eligible 
places  in  which  to  revive  and  encourage  such  establishments.  The  four 
towns  of  Strasbourg,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  appeared  to 
offer  the  most  favorable  chances,  and  to  satisfy,  better  than  any  others, 
the  general  necessities  of  France.  I  should  have  introduced,  in  this  re- 
spect, a  comprehensive  bill,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  complete  result 
at  one  blow.  When  M.  Cousin,  in  1840,  attempted  the  execution  of  the 
same  idea,  he  adopted  a  different  line  of  proceeding,  and  confined  him- 
self to  asking  for  Rennes  alone,  already  endowed  with  faculties  of  law 
and  general  literature,  the  creation  of  two  others,  in  science  and  medi- 
cine, introducing  his  bill  as  an  experiment  and  sample  of  *^  the  great  cen- 
ters of  superior  instruction  which  the  government  intended  to  create  at 
certain  points  of  France.**  Even  restricted  as  it  was  within  these  narrow 
limits,  the  proposal  suffered  iurtiier  mutilation.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties rejected  its  most  important  condition,  the  establishment  of  a  &culty 
of  medicine  at  Rennes.  A  bolder  and  more  exacting  bill  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  met  with  greater  success. 

A  third  reform,  moral  rather  than  scientific,  was,  of  all  my  projects 
with  regard  to  superior  instruction,  that  on  which  I  was  most  intent 

When  I  visited  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  one  point 
Struck  me  in  particular— <liscipline  united  with  liberty;  the  masters 
present  and  vigilant  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  youths  enjoying  a 
high  degree  of  independence,  and  teaching  still  continued  at  the  age  of 
emancipation  and  superior  studies.  The  scholars  live — the  greater  num- 
ber, at  least— within  the  walls  of  the  different  colleges  of  which  tliese 
universities  are  composed ;  left  much  to  themselves  in  their  private 
apartments,  but  taking  their  meals  together;  expected  to  attend  public 
prayers  every  day,  and  to  be  in  by  a  fixed  hour  at  night;  subject  to  cer- 
tain rules  and  customs,  which  recall  the  interior  economy  of  a  family — 
submission  of  many  to  one,  and  respect  for  authority — and  restrain 
within  strict  duties  and  powerful  influences  the  already  effervescing  tem- 
perament of  those  fresh  generations,  who  approach  the  moment  when 
they  in  turn  will  assume  possession  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
young  men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  -study  very  little,  lead  irreg- 
ular lives,  gamble,  commit  baneful  excesses,  and  run  into  debt ;'  there  is 
much  liberty,  but  the  rules  are  in  force  and  make  themselves  felt.  Au- 
thority lives  in  the  bosom  of  freedom,  and  is  present  to  the  mind  though 
it  may  fail  to  control  the  act  It  is  in  small  seduded  towns,  exclusively 
devoted  to  study,  and  far  removed  from  the  great  centers  of  population 
and  movement,  where  educational  establishments  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn,  and  the  pupils  are  incessantly  in  presence  of  their  teachers,  that 
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the  youth  of  England  are  trained  up,  under  a  special  and  wholesome  sys* 
tem,  neither  subjected  to  vexatious  exactions  nor  left  to  themselves  in  an 
undistinguished  crowd :  moderately  enough  instructed  in  certain  points, 
but  morally  restrained  and  disciplined  at  the  moment  of  trying  their 
strength,  and  in  the  difficult  passage  from  boyhood  to  manly  maturity. 

What  a  contrast  between  this  system  and  the  position  of  the  youths 
who  hurry  to  Paris  to  complete  their  higher  studies,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  future  professions  I  On  leaving  their  schools  and 
families,  they  are  thrown  into  this  immense  city,  alone,  without  guardiaq 
or  counselor ;  entirely  emancipated  from  all  authority  and  restriction^ 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  their  lives  a  prey  to  all  tho 
weariness  of  isolation,  to  all  the  contagious  temptations  of  passion,  inez** 
perience,  opportunity,  and  example,  without  moral  check  or  support,  at 
the  exact  epoch  when  they  stand  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  both.  I 
have  never  reflected  without  a  profound  sentiment  of  grief  on  the  deplort 
able  condition  of  the  young  men  who  pour  in  crowds  into  our  great  sem«* 
inaries.  No  one  knows  or  is  able  to  calculate  how  many  of  our  children 
lose  themselves  entirely  under  this  irregular  and  unrestricted  trial,  or 
what  traces  of  it  remain,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  after  lives  on 
the  minds,  ideas,  and  characters  of  those  whom  it  has  not  utterly 
overthrown. 

Why  should  we  not  place  by  the  side  of  our  great  colleges  of  superioif 
instruction,  establishments  in  which  our  youths  might  recognize  some 
traces  4>(  the  domestic  hearth,  and  would  live  in  a  certain  communion, 
with  enough  of  personal  independence  and  liberty,  but  subject  also  tQ 
prescribed  discipline,  watched  and  sustained  in  their  conduct,  while 
assisted  and  encouraged  in  their  studies  ?  At  the  head  of  these  institu- 
tions should  be  placed  well-informed,  respected  men,  fathers  of  familiesi 
disposed  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  the  moral  cultivation  as  in  the  stu* 
dies  of  their  young  guests,  or  qualified  to  lead  them  by  personal  influ* 
ence.  It  was  with  this  view,  and  almost  under  this  form  that  those 
colleges  were  provided  in  various  provinces,  anciently  called  natians^ 
where  the  students,  flocking  to  the  lessons  of  the  university  of  Paris,  re* 
sided  and  lived  in  common.  The  forms,  regulations,  and  customs,  of  such 
houses  must  in  our  days  be,  of  necessity,  very  different  from  what  they 
formerly  were ;  but  the  idea  and  the  result  might  be  the  same.  The 
young  students  would  be  equally  protected  from  irregularity  and  isola^ 
tion.  Out  of  respect  to  present  habits  and  manners,  I  would  prescribe 
nothing  obligatory  on  these  points.  The  students  who  preferred  it  might 
live  alone  and  in  the  crowd,  as  they  do  now;  but  the  moral  advantages 
of  the  social  companionship  Lam  speaking  of,  would  be  so  evident,  and 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  combine  with  them  many  valuable  aids  to  study 
also,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  fathers  of  fitmilies  would  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  it  for  their  sons. 

Such  was  the  institution  I  proposed  to  found,  and  the  example  I 
wished  to  supply  of  prolonging  education  in  the  higher  departments,  and 
of  exercising  a  certain  degree  of  moral  influence  over  young  minds  in 
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their  passage  from  the  collie  to  the  world.  Far  from  deuring  to  place 
such  establishments  under  the  control  of  the  state  alone,  I  was  anxious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  certain  number  should  at  the  same  time  be  insti- 
tuted, different  in  origin  and  tendency,  and  perfectly  independent  I 
explained  this  idea  to  a  worthy  Catholic  'divine  and  to  a  pious  bishop, 
who  entertained  it  favorably,  and  seemed  disposed  to  support  by  their 
patronage  a  foundation  of  this  character.  I  also  conversed  on  the  subject 
with  several  of  my  Protestant  friends,  who  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
promote  in  concert,  for  the  students  of  their  own  communion,  the  open- 
ing of  such  a  benter  of  regular  and  laborious  life.  Objections  and  diffi- 
culties beset  the  first  steps  of  every  sincere  reformer,  nevertheless  there 
are  many  chances  of  success  when  the  moving  authority  is  not  afraid  of 
compromising  itself,  and  accepts  unhesitatingly  the  cooperation  of  liberty. 
But  what  is  most  wanting  to  arduous  enterprises,  in  the  present  day, 
is — time;  we  can  scarcely  command  a  few  hours  of  undisturbed  or 
effectual  activity.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  tempests  or  dead  calms,  con- 
demned alternately  to  shipwreck  or  inaction.  More  rapid  and  controll- 
ing than  ourselves,  events  carry  away  our  ideas  and  intentions  before 
they  have  passed  into  ft.cts,  and  not  unfrequently  before  they  have  even 
ripened  into  attempts.  I  have  perhaps  less  to  complain  of  than  others 
from  this  unremitting  commotion  of  my  own  time,  since,  as  minister  of 
public  instruction,  I  have  been  able  to  leave  some  enduring  traces  of  my 
passage.  Nevertheless,  I  can  not  banish  certain  feelings  of  regret  when 
my  thoughts  revert  to  the  projects  I  had  formed,  believing  the^p  to  be 
salutary,  and  of  which  not  even  a  glimpse  was  permitted  to  appear. 

IV.     AOAOBHIBB  AND  LITKRART   KffTABLIBHMBNT. 

I  entered  on  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  became  an  object  of  the  first  import- 
ance for  the  government  of  France,  under  whatever  name  it  might  be 
carried  on,  to  show  itself  not  only  without  fear,  but  an  encouraging  pro- 
tector of  all  the  labors  of  the  human  mind,  including  with  every  other 
field  of  oxercise,  that  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.  I  can  not 
imagine,  in  the  present  day,  a  more  false  or  damaging  position  for  power, 
than  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  suspicious  and  systematic  opponent  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  even  when,  entirely  divested  of  incidental  views  or  party 
bias,  that  activity  applies  itself  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  truth.  I 
know  the  potent  ties  which  connect  abstract  ideas  with  the  positive  interests 
of  society,  and  how  rapid  is  the  transition  from  principles  to  facts,  from 
theory  to  application.  I  am  also  aware  that  there  are  times  and  places 
in  which  truth,  though  general  and  purely  scientific,  may  become  peril- 
ous and  embarrassing  to  established  order.  I  abstain  from  discussing 
this  difficult  position ;  I  think  only  of  my  own  country  and  my  own 
time.  At  the  point  of  national  life  we  have  now  reached,  after  the  ex- 
periments we  have  tried,  and  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed,  order  and 
authority,  far  from  having  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  free,  serious,  and 
scientific  developn^ent  of  human  intelligence,  should  draw  from  it  addi- 
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tional  strength  and  support  Many  and  dangerous  errors  will  still  rise 
up ;  but  in  the  elevated  regions  of  intelligence  and  society,  dangerous 
errors,  moral  or  political,  have  ceased  to  sail  before  the  wind ;  they  are 
speedily  recognized,  opposed,  and  cried  down.  It  is  no  longer  with  the 
higher  but  with  the  lower  classes  that  theories  calculated  to  promote  dis- 
order are  favorably  received  and  readily  attain  influence ;  it  is  not  from 
the  educated  but  from  the  ignorant  world  that  they  are  to  be  apprehended 
or  checked  when  they  appear.  In  exalted  life,  the  tendency  of  minds  is 
to  correct  and  purify  themselves.  It  is  in  the  obscurest  stations,  and 
emanating  frt)m  inferior  quarters,  that  malignant  spirits  now  congregate 
and  ferment,  perpetually  increasing  in  their  perversity.  Let  the  govern* 
ment  learn  to  place  confidence  in  intellectual  progress  above ;  it  promises 
help,  not  danger.  And  let  it  be  indefatigable  in  resisting  intellectual  dis- 
order below :  facts  will  too  frequently  supply  the  occasion  and  necessity. 
For  if  it  be  true  that  amongst  the  lower  orders,  at  present,  errors  of  the 
imagination  are  active  and  contagious,  it  is  there  also  that  they  rapidly 
transform  themselves  into  anarchial  passions  and  destructive  deeds,  and 
fall  under  the  just  attacks  of  authority. 

It  was  with  these  views  and  hopes  thus  limited,  that  a  few  days  alter 
the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  I  proposed  to  the  King  to  reestablish,  in  the 
institute,  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  founded  in  1796  by  the 
Convention,  and  suppressed  in  1803  by  Napoleon,  at  that  time  First 
Consul.  Lately,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  political  and  intellectual 
orgieR.of  1848,  General  Cavaignac,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
government,  called  upon  that  academy  to  strengthen  in  the  public  mind, 
by  the  publication  of  little  works  profusely  circulated,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  social  order, — ^marriage,  family  ties,  property,  respect,  and 
duty.  With  a  good  intent  he  essentially  deceived  himself  as  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  labors  of  such  a  community  and  the  range  of  their  action.  It 
exceeds  the  province  of  science  to  repress  anarchy,  and  to  bring  back  the 
bewildered  masses  to  reason  and  virtue.  For  such  an  undertaking, 
higher  and  more  universal  powers  are  wanting ; — God  and  calamity.  It 
is  in  regular  times,  by  a  just  satisfaction  given,  and  a  wholesome  direc- 
tion imparted  to  elevated  and  enlightened  minds,  that  learned  associa- 
tions can  exercise  a  salutary  influence  for  the  advantage  of  intellectual 
order,  and  may  lend  to  power  itself  if  it  knows  how  to  maintain  mutual 
relations,  an  indirect  but  useful  support  This  was  the  result,  neither 
more  nor  less,  that  I  promised  myself  from  the  academy  of  moral  and  po- 
political  sciences.  The  King  and  the  cabinet  eagerly  adopted  the 
proposition. 

Nevertheless  it  encountered  serious  objections,  and  there  were  men  of 
sound  judgment  who  received  it  with  little  favor.  In  my  own  party,  and 
amongst  the  firmest  supporters  of  our  policy,  more  than  one  had  a  strong 
mistrust  of  speculative  philosophy,  and  doubted  whether,  with  the  wisest 
intentions,  it  could  help  to  strengthen  order  and  authority.  Others  saw 
with  regret,  men,  notorious  in  the  worst  times  of  the  revolution,  restored  to 
honor  in  behalf  of  science,  and  in  despite  of  the  unpleasant  reminiscences 
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associated  with  their  names.  The  first  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
proposed  measure,  was,  in  fact,  to  call  back,  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
academy,  the  twelve  members  still  living  of  the  old  class  of  moral  and 
political  sciences.  Two  amongst  them,  the  Abbe  Si^yes  and  M.  Merlin  do 
Douai,  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  A  third,  M.  Garat,  was 
minister  of  justice  at  that  sanguinary  period,  and  read  the  King^s  sen* 
tence  to  him.  Nearly  all  belonged  to  the  sensualistic  school  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  accorded  ill  with  spiritual  philosophy  and  the  senti- 
ment of  religion.  The  return  of  such  an  influence  produced  uneasiness, 
and  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  the  government  should  appear  to  become  its 
patron. 

I  encountered  an  unanswerable  evidence  of  this  feeling  in  a  portion  of 
the  public.  M.  Royer-CoUard,  who  was  absent  at  the  moment  when  the 
restored  academy  was  preparing  to  complete  itself  by  the  election  of  new 
members,  wrote  to  me  thus :  "  If  the  public  and  the  literary  world  take 
much  interest  in  your  academy  of  moral  and  political  sciences,  you  have 
done  well  as  regards  yourself;  but  as  it  appears  to  mo  little  better  than 
an  absurdity,  a  mere  commonplace  revival,  raised,  moreover,  on  conven- 
tional and  revolutionary  foundations,  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  figure 
there.  I  have  written  to  this  effect,  and  some  days  since,  to  Cousin. 
Remove  therefore  my  name."  In  compliance  with  this  wish,  a  name  so 
naturally  associated  with  the  institution  was  at  once  withdrawn. 

M.  Royer-Collard  was  perfectly  at  liberty,  in  this  circumstance,  to  con- 
sult his  own  personal  tastes  and  dislikes ;  but  in  my  position,  I  should 
have  done  very  wrong  had  I  acted  under  a  similar  impulse.  In  my  pub- 
lic capacity  I  had  two  (futies  to  discharge:  the  one,  to  reestablish  a 
scientific  institution  which  I  thought  good ;  the  other,  to  place  this  insti- 
tution beyond  the  pale  of  political  resentments  and  dissensions,  even 
though  they  might  be  legitimate.  I  well  know  that  philosophical  ideas, 
very  contrary  to  my  own,  prevailed  in  that  class  of  the  Institute,  from  its 
original  foundation,  and  would  reappear  with  its  revival ;  but  I  had  no 
fear,  that  within  the  inclosure  T  thus  opened  to  them,  these  ideas  could 
become  powcrfiil  or  formidable ;  and  the  objections  of  a  few  reminiscences 
of  the  revolution,  were,  in  my  judgment,  very  insignificant,  in  compari- 
son with  the  present  and  future  advantages  of  that  brilliant  demonstra- 
tion, in  the  bosom  of  a  free  country,  of  the  confidence  of  authority  in  the 
laborious  and  well-considered  liberty  of  the  human  mind. 

The  measure  being  decided,  T  hesitated  as  little  on  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion as  on  the  principle.  I  determined  to  make  no  academic  appointment 
by  royal  decree.  Election  is  the  essence  of  all  learned  bodies,  to  which 
no  one  can  be  worthily  admitted  except  by  the  choice  of  his  peers.  I 
remembered  that  an  old  and  faithful  royalist,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu, 
appointed  in  1816  to  the  French  Academy,  by  a  royal  decree  which  re- 
moved from  that  community  several  of  its  members,  had  always  refused 
to  take  his  seat  there,  sa3ring,  "I  am  no  academician  ;  academicians  are 
not  made  by  the  King."  I  even  withheld  the  decree  of  reestablishment 
until  I  had  concerted  its  arrangements  with  the  surviving  members  of  the 
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old  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences  who  were  to  resume  their  func- 
tions. I  have  as  little  taste  for  the  forms  as  for  the  maxims  of  absolute 
power ;  I  am  easy  and  satisfied,  as  regards  myself,  in  testifying  toward 
all  with  whom  I  may  be  placed  in  intercourse,  the  respect  due  to  intelli- 
gent and  free  beings.  Setting  aside  my  personal  bias,  power,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases,  derives  much  more  advantage  from  accepting  frankly  the 
assistance  of  previous  labor  and  deliberation,  than  from  blindly  provok- 
ing criticism  by  abrupt  decision,  according  to  its  exclusive  knowledge 
and  fantas3\  When  it  acts  thus,  it  is  more  frequently  from  laziness  and 
want  of  skill,  than  from  necessity  or  prudence.  Having  determined  to 
communicate  to  the  old  academicians  the  basis  of  my  plan,  I  sought 
amongst  them  the  one  most  likely  ta  understand  my  views,  and  possess- 
ing the  greatest  degree  of  influence  over  his  colleagues.  Of  all  the  sur- 
vivors, the  Abbe  Sidyes  had  the  greatest  reputation.  I  went  to  visit  him 
accordingly.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  being  admitted,  and  found  him  in 
extreme  prostration  of  mind  and  memory.  For  a  moment,  during  our 
short  interview,  the  name  of  the  class  of  moral  and  political  sciences  ap- 
peared to  revive  within  him  a  flash  of  interest — ^an  unsteady  glimmer 
which  rapidly  disappeared.  I  at  once  gave  up  the  idea  of  all  intervention 
on  his  part  in  the  negotiation  I  meditated.  Looking  over  the  other 
names,  Count  Roederer  appeared  the  most  eligible  for  my  purpose.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  open  disposition,  flexible,  judicious,  liberal,  learned,  and 
despite  the  prepossession  of  many  prejudices  belonging  to  his  time,  ex- 
empt from  passion  and  party  obstinacy  in  practical  matters.  He  was  at 
his  country  residence  at  Matignan,  and  at  my  urgent  request  came  imme- 
diately to  Paris.  I  communicated  to  him  my^plan,  and  my  views  for  its 
execution  ;  requesting  him  at  the  same  time  to  call  his  old  associates 
together,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  them.  He  undertook  the  office 
with  ardor,  and  on  the  24th  of  October,  1  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

^^  Sir  : — I  have  read  to  the  old  members  of  the  class  of  moral  sciences 
of  the  Institute,  the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address 
to  me  this  morning. 

"  They  highly  approve  the  reestablishment  of  this  class. 

"  They  think,  that  without  dividing  it  into  sections,  it  would  be  better 
to  combine  in  a  general  article  the  duties  of  the  sections,  and  to  add  to 
them  the  philosophy  0/ history  (or  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  histor- 
ical compositions,  so  as  to  render  them,  as  far  as  possible,  advantageous 
to  morality  and  policy.) 

^*They  conceive  that  this  class  should  be  limited  to  thirty  members, 
and  receive  the  title  o{  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 

^'  They  consider  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  this  class,  the 
restoration  of  all  the  still  surviving  members,  and,  in  addition,  that  of  two 
members  who  were  only  associates  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  but 
who  have  since  received  the  electoral  character  in  one  of  the  existing 
classes. 

"  They  think  it  desirable  to  add  four  members  to  elect  the  fiiteen  others 
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who  aro  to  make  up  the  complement  of  the  academy ;  but  they  are  also 
of  opinion  that  this  addition  should  be  made  by  means  of  regular  election^ 
and  that  no  election  can  be  considered  regular  until  after  the  issuing  of 
the  decree  for  reestablishing. 

"  They  think  that  the  election  ought  to  take  place  at  three  periods. 
The  first,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  decree :  this  will  name 
the  four  new  assistants. 

*^  At  the  second  election,  the  fifteen  members,  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  above-named  assistants  to  the  eleven  old  members,  will  name  eight 
more,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty-three. 

*^  At  the  third  election,  the  twenty-three  members,  will  name  the  seven 
who  are  to  complete  the  full  number  of  the  class. 

"  Such,  sir,  is  the  result  of  our  long  deliberation,  during  which  all 
present  expressed  the  most  favorable  sentiments  toward  the  proposed 
plan." 

Every  thing  in  this  letter  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  ideas  I 
had  communicated  to  M.  Roederer,  and  the  decree  followed  immediately. 
But  when  we  came  to  its  execution,  and  first  of  all  to  the  election,  by  the 
old  members,  of  the  four  assistants,  who,  in  concert  with  them,  were  to 
complete  the  academy,  many  rivalries,  susceptibilities,  and  philosophical 
suspicions  began  to  appear.  The  four  assistants  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  other  classes  of  the  Institute,  and  amongst  the  names  placed  foremost 
for  choice,  there  appeared,  very  naturally,  that  of  M.  Cousin.  M.  Dau- 
nou  rejected  it ;  not,  as  he  said,  that  he  desired  absolutely  to  exclude  M. 
Cousin  from  the  academy ;  he  considered  it  proper  and  even  necessary 
that  ho  should  become  a  member;  but  he  asked  that  he  should  be 
elected  at  a  later  period,  and  on  the  final  completion  of  the  class.  Being 
pressed  by  objections  and  interrogatories,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish, 
by  electing  M.  Cousin  amongst  the  four  first  assistants,  to  give  him  an 
influence  in  the  following  elections,  which  he  might  abuse  *'  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  doctrinal  party  against  ours.*'  As  the  discussion  con- 
tinued, M.  Daunou  ended  by  saying  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
government  taking  upon  itself  the  appointment  of  the  four  assistants,  in 
the  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the  academy,  and  to  the  inclusion  of  M. 
Cousin  in  the  number ;  *'  in  such  a  course  there  would  be  no  deviation 
from  the  examples  of  the  past,  and  nothing  could  be  said  against  it"  M. 
Merlin  accorded  with  this  opinion.  These  academicians  thus  renounced 
their  exclusive  right  to  elect  colleagues,  and  provoked  the  government  to 
an  act  of  its  own  will  to  save  tfiemselvcs  the  embarrassment  of  rejecting, 
or  the  arrogance  of  admitting  a  candidate  whose  philosophical  doctrines 
disturbed  their  own.  I  declared  that  I  would  never  propose  to  the  King 
to  name  the  academicians  himself,  and  that  the  old  members  of  the  rees- 
tablished class  were  perfectly  free  to  elect  the  four  first  assistants  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  The  election  took  place  accordingly.  I  do  not 
know  how  M.  Daunou  voted,  but  M.  Cousin  was  amongst  the  chosen 
four.  The  fifteen  thus  combined,  completed  the  full  number  by  two  suc- 
cessive elections,  adding  respectively  eight  and  seven  new  members ;  and 
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on  the  4th  of  January,  1888,  M.  Rcederer  opened  the  session  of  the 
academy  thus  definitely  constituted,  by  a  speech  replete  with  joyful  sat- 
isfaction, and  hopes  a  little  inflated  on  the  score  of  philosophy ; — a  per- 
severing characteristic  of  the  brilliant  and  stirring  generation  to  which  he 
belonged. 

Two  years  later  I  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  confident  and 
energetic  activity  of  these  surviving  relics  of  1789,  in  the  simplest  as  in 
the  most  important  circumttances  of  life.  I  happened  one  morning, 
in  company  with  others,  to  be  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had 
come  on  leave  from  London  to  Paris.  **  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  us,  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction  almost  youthful,  which  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
on  his  cold  features,  ^^  I  must  mention  to  you  what  happened  to  me  yes- 
terday. I  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  when  I  entered  the  hall  we 
only  counted  six  who  had  arrived — M.  de  Montlosier,  the  Duke  de  Cas- 
tries, M.  Rcederer,  Count  Lemercier  ([  forget  who  he  named  as  the  fifth), 
and  myself.  We  had  all  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  were  all 
more  than  eighty  years  of  age."  These  staunch  old  men  were  delighted 
to  see  and  remark  that  they  were  still  first  at  their  post 

Another  ancient,  a  wreck  of  an  assembly  no  less  celebrated,  and  who 
probably  thought  himself  equally  renowned  by  the  great  scenes  and  ter- 
rible consummation  in  which  he  had  participated,  M.  Lakanal,  a  member 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  one  of  those  who  vpted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVL,  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  old  class  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical sciences.  It  was  he  who,  in  1795,  had  proposed  and  carried  in  the 
convention,  the  fbndamental  regulation  of  the  Institute,  and  the  list  o^ 
original  members.  In  1882,  when  the  reestablishment  of  the  academy 
to  which  he  had  belonged  came  under  consideration,  no  one,  not  even 
amongst  his  former  colleagues,  either  thought  of  or  inquired  as  to  what 
had  become  of  him.  He  was  believed  to  be  dead,  and  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Nevertheless  he  still  survived,  and  had  become  a  settler  in  one 
of  the  recently  incorporated  states  of  America,  Alabama — at  that  time  the 
extreme  limit  between  civilization  and  savage  life.  There  he  heard  of 
the  revival  of  his  academy,  and  of  the  reenrolment  of  his  old  associates. 
He  wrote  to  me,  demanding  bis  privilege  of  resuming  place  amongst 
them.  This  indisputable  claim  was  transmitted  to  the  whole  body.  The 
death  of  M.  Garat  at  that  precise  moment  left  a  vacancy  open  in  the  depart- 
ment of  morals.  M.  Lakanal  succeeded  to  it  by  right  and  without  elec- 
tion. As  soon  as  I  communicated  this  to  him,  he  hesitated  on  returning 
to  France,  and  in  reply,  ofibred  his  services  in  the  United  States.  His 
letter  was  a  angular  mixture  of  just  and  confused  ideas,  of  experimental 
prudence  and  fidelity  to  his  revolutionary  remembrances.*  I  declined 
his  offer;  M.  Lakanal  then  returned  to  France,  resumed  his  scat  in  the 
academy,  and  died  in  1845,  still  obscure,  but  with  all  the  accompanying^ 
honors  to  which  his  position  entitled  him. 

In  active  exercise  for  twenty-seven  years^  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 

*  8m  '« BiBtoric  Doeununu,'  No.  Vin. 
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Political  Sciences  has  fully  demonstrated  itself  and  justified  its  founda- 
tion.  It  has  neyer  been  governed  by  the  spirit  of  political  party  or  phil- 
osophic intolerance.  Some  symptoms  have  occasionally  appeared  there 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  liberty,  but  they  have  always  been  coun- 
terbalanced  and  restrained.  Such  a  result  arises  from  the  continual 
intercourse  of  men  differing  in  position  and  opinions,  but  united  in  a 
common  predilection  and  respect  for  science  and  truth.  In  its  dealings, 
whether  with  the  public  or  the  govemmen||  the  academy  has  invariably 
given  proofs  of  independence  and  moderation.  On  all  occasions  it  has 
Strenuously  opposed  disorder,  and  boldly  seconded  the  regular  progress 
of  mind.  The  published  reports  of  their  sittings  and  the  collection  of 
their  papers  attest  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  members.  By  the  em- 
ulation it  has  excited  and  the  questions  proposed,  it  has  given  rise, 
beyond  its  own  immediate  sphere  of  action,  to  many  important  and  some 
very  remarkable  labors  in  philosophy,  history,  legislation,  political  econ- 
omy, and  all  the  beautiful  and  difficult  sciences  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
Men  of  merit,  previously  unknown,  laborious  and  distinguished  youths, 
have  been  brought  into  notice  and  placed  on  the  track  of  elevated  study 
and  substantial  success.  Nothing  can  be  more  ill-timed  and  unintelli- 
gent in  the  present  day  than  opposition  to  academies.  We  live  under  a 
fitate  of  society  more  equally  balanced  and  more  careful  of  the  general 
good  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  human  associa- 
tions ;  but  we  are  deficient  in  varied  centers,  enduring  groups,  strongly 
cemented  aggregations,  and  independent  impulses.  We  have  a  society 
at  once  dissolved  and  concentrated,  which  exhibits  everywhere  the  insu- 
lated individual  in  (ace  of  the  all-powerful  unity  of  the  State.  We  have 
long  sought,  and  hitherto  without  success,  some  remedy  in  political  order 
for  these  deficiencies  in  a  social  condition,  which,  in  conjunction  with 
great  public  advantages,  leaves  weakly-established  rights,  ill-secured  lib- 
erties, and  individual  existences  equally  languishing  and  unsettled. 
Academies  offer,  in  the  present  day,  and  for  the  influence  of  intellectual 
order,  the  natural  and  almost  the  only  remedy  for  this  weighty  defect  in 
our  general  society.  They  assemble  under  a  pacific  flag,  without  impos- 
ing any  yoke  or  fiictitious  unity,  illustrious  men,  who  without  this  link 
would  continue  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  by  mutual  association  they 
all  obtain,  with  the  enjoyments  of  liberal  intercourse,  means  of  influence 
and  securities  for  independence.  In  the  outer  world  they  draw  cultiva- 
ted minds  to  studies  and  questions  in  which  they  can  exercise  and  satisfy 
themselves  without  running  into  extremes ;  they  restrain  them  within 
certain  limits  of  reason  and  convenience,  while  exciting  their  activity  and 
supporting  their  freedom. 

Prepossessed  with  these  ideas,  1  endeavored  to  apply  them  beyond  the 
confines  of  Paris,  and  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  learned  societies  in 
the  provinces,  for  the  sound  regulation  and  progress  of  intellectual  order. 
The  number  of  these  communities,  the  strong  attachment  borne  to  them 
by  the  greater  portion  of  their  members,  the  favor  in  which  they  are  gen- 
erally held  in  the  elective  councils  of  their  departments  and  towns,  prove 
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that  they  are  imbued  with  animated  sentiments  which  seek  only  the  op- 
portunity of  development.  But  the  leading  element  of  success  is  too 
oilen  wanting  in  these  liberal  associations — public  sympathy  and  noto- 
riety. Many  of  them  languish  for  want  of  full  light,  and, their  most  zeal- 
ous members  feel  discouraged  by  being  alternately  deprived  of  the  means 
of  study  they  require,  and  of  their  just  proportion  of  credit  after  labors 
accomplished.  Some  generous  spirits — amongst  others,  a  learned  French 
archaeologist,  and  one  of  the  most  active  correspondents  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Polite  Literature,  M.  de  Caumont — endeavored,  either 
by  scientific  congresses  or  by  the  formation  of  local  societies,  fictitiously 
united  under  the  name  of  Provincial  Institutes,  a  general  although  scat- 
tered community,  to  impart  to  all  these  bodies  the  motion  and  productive 
publicity  in  which  they  were  deficient  I  am  unable  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly what  was,  or  to  predict  what  might  have  been,  the  success  of  these 
efforts ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  my  opinion,  in  1834,  that  the  cen- 
tral power  was  called  upon  to  lend  its  hand  to  the  work ;  and  after  hav- 
ing obtained  precise  information  on  the  scientific  associations  of  France, 
I  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all,  inviting  them  to  establish,  between  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  themselves  a  regular  correspondence. 
*'  The  societies,"  I  said,  "  will  make  me  acquainted  with  the  particular 
nature  of  their  present  labors,  and  those  they  wish  to  undertake ;  with 
the  resources  they  stand  in  need  of  in  every  class,  whether  books,  instru- 
ments, or  scientific  information.  I  shall  endeavor  to  supply  them  with 
all  that  they  require  to  assist  their  free  exertions,  and  shall  cause  to  be 
published  every  year,  under  the  auspices  of  the  goveniment,  at  first,  a 
collection  of  some  of  the  roost  important  papers  read  in  the  principal  lite- 
rary communities  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  a  condensed  general 
report  of  their  labors,  drawn  up  from  their  own  individual  statements  or 
from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  me ;  thus  perpetuating  a  coiTect  monu- 
ment of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  country — at  least,  as  far  as  it  man- 
ifests itself  through  the  organ  of  scientific  associations." 

To  convince  these  societies  that  in  addressing  them  I  was  not  actuated 
by  mere  administrative  curiosity,  and  that  I  attached  a  solid  importance 
to  my  proposition,  I  added,  to  motives  drawn  from  their  own  interest, 
another  of  general  and  superior  importance.  "  At  the  moment,"  I  said, 
**when  popular  instruction  expands  in  every  quarter,  and  when  the 
effects  of  which  it  is  the  object  ought  to  excite  a  great  and  animated 
movement  amongst  the  numerous  classes  devoted  to  manual  labor,  it  ia 
most  essential  that  the  classes  in  more  easy  circumstances,  who  employ 
themselves  in  intellectual  occupations,  should  not  subside  into  indiffer- 
ence or  apathy.  In  proportion  as  elementary  instruction  becomes  gen- 
eral and  active,  it  is  indispensable  that  in  the  superior  branches  of  study 
the  labors  of  exalted  science  should  advance  in  a  similar  ratio.  If  the 
progress  of  intelligence  went  on  increasing  with  the  masses,  whilst  sloth 
prevailed  amongst  the  higher  orders  of  society,  sooner  or  later  a  danger* 
ous  perturbation  would  ensue.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  a  duty  imposed 
on  the  government,  for  the  interest  of  society  at  large,  to  impart,  as  far  as 
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in  it  lies,  a  powerful  iinpulse  to  elevated  study  and  pure  science,  as  much 
as  to  practical  and  popular  instruction."  Finally,  to  dissipate  before- 
hand, in  the  literary  associations  of  the  departments,  the  mistrust  I  an- 
ticipated, I  concluded  thus: — ^^  There  is  no  question  here  of  any  central- 
ization of  business  or  power.  I  have  no  intention  of  infringing  on  the 
liberty  or  individuality  of  the  learned  societies,  or  of  imposing  on  them 
any  general  organization  or  ruling  idea.  The  matter  at  issue  is  simply 
to  transmit  to  them,  from  a  common  center,  the  means  of  snccessful  ex- 
ertion which  they  could  derive  from  no  other  quarter,  and  for  them  to 
return  to  the  same  source  the  fr^iits  of  their  activity  to  be  disseminated 
in  a  more  extensive  sphere.  Far  frx>m  abstracting  any  portion  of  their 
local  independence  or  importance  from  the  learned  societies,  this  measure 
is  calculated,  on  the  contrary,  to  secure  and  augment  both,  by  giving  in« 
creased  efficacy  and  scope  to  their  efforts." 

This  circular,  despatched  to  seventy-five  learned  associations  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  excited  a  certain  degree  of  stir  and  expectation.  Sev- 
eral of  them  commenced  an  animated  correspondence  with  my  depart- 
ment I  forwarded  to  them  books,  national  and  foreign  documents, 
scientific  information,  and  small  sums  of  money  to  assist  them  in  their 
researches  and  local  publications.  One  of  my  successors  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  M.  de  Salvandy,  resumed  in  1887  and  in  1846,  with 
the  generous  ardor  he  threw  into  all  his  undertakings,  the  work  thus 
commenced ;  he  asked  and  obtained  from  the  Chambers  a  special  section 
in  his  budget,  devoted  to  the  learned  associations,  and  endowed  with  fifty 
thousand  francs.  This  sum  he  divided  amongst  sixty  of  the  number — a 
mode  of  support  I  am  far  from  considering  as  generally  futile,  but  which 
in  this  particular  case  I  can  not  look  upon  as  the  most  necessary  or  effica- 
cious. Encouragement  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  persons  and  their 
works :  intellectual  consideration  rather  than  pecuniary  aid  is  of  leading 
importance  to  learned  bodies.  What  they  preeminently  desire  is  to  find 
themselves  recognized  and  appreciated  in  the  literary  world.  I  proposed 
to  employ,  in  my  department,  one  or  two  distinguished  men  in  an  assid- 
uous systematic  correspondence  with  these  societies,  and  to  prepare,  in 
concert  with  them,  the  publications  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  object 
This  kind  of  encouragement,  I  venture  to  think,  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  and  serviceable  to  them  than  a  small  share  of  a  limited  allocation. 

I  should  say  nothing  in  respect  to  some  measures  of  little  importance 
which  I  introduced  in  the  various  scientific  and  literary  establishments, 
libraries,  museums,  and  collections  dependent  on  my  ministry,  if  my 
ideas  on  these  points  had  not  been,  and  did  not  still  continue  materially 
different  from  those  which  obtain  credit  in  the  present  day.  I  am  there- 
fore anxious  to  state  with  precision  what  my  intentions  and  conduct  were 
toward  these  several  communities. 

I  am  a  steady  partizan  of  monarchy  and  administrative  government 
France  owes  to  both  much  of  her  prosperity  and  progress.  I  feel  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  for  having  said  to  M.  de  Fon- 
tanes,  *'  Leave .  us  at  least  the  republic  of  letters ;"  and  I  adopt  these 
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words  more  seriously  than  perhaps  Napoleon  himself  meant  when  he 
nttcred  them.  The  system  of  administrative  monarchy,  its  intractable 
unity,  its  monotonous  bearing  from  head  to  foot,  its  frigid  prepossession 
for  things  rather  than  persons,  its  severity  against  disorder,  and  its  want 
of  sympathy  with  liberty — all  these  characteristics  are  nnsuited  to  the 
region  in  which  the  literary  and  scientific  character  holds  rule.  Such 
establishments  require  a  large  share  of  independence  and  spontaneous 
action,  of  variety  and  personal  government  Not  to  gratify  vain  or  fan- 
tastic whims,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  men  with  whom  we  treat, 
and  the  matters  specially  treated  of  in  such  cases.  General  and  superior 
administration  requires  rules  and  agents ;  above  all  things,  it  fears  and 
rejects  individual  caprices,  unforeseen  acts,  anomalies,  and  abuses.  It  is 
ill  suited  to  the  management  of  scholars  and  philosophers,  men  accus- 
tomed and  disposed  to  invent,  to  criticise,  to  determine  their  own  ideas 
and  labors,  and  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  converse  and  argue  inces- 
santly, instead  of  simply  sending  them  a  copy  of  instructions  or  a  formal 
circular.  Shall  government  place  over  them  an  agent  analogous  to  itself, 
a  petty  administrative  sovereign?  In  that  case,  the  scholars  and  philos- 
ophers thus  controlled,  take  offense,  the  government  incurs  their  secret 
opposition  and  ill-humor ;  they  resign,  and  nullify  themselves,  leaving 
the  affairs  of  letters  and  science  to  be  transacted  by  mere  strangers  to 
their  necessities,  their  tastes,  their  desires,  their  pleasures,  their  studies, 
and  their  books ;  who  may  perhaps  introduce  order  into  literary  estab- 
lishments, while  they  utterly  destroy  their  vitality.  Then  follows  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  astonishment  that  letters  languish  and  scholars  become 
disaffected ! 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  errors  into  which  authority  falls,  and 
the  mischief  it  does,  when  it  applies  ideas  purely  administrative  to  literary 
and  scientific  establishments.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  select  one  of  the 
instances  most  favorable  to  government,  a  case  in  which  plausible  mo- 
tives appear  to  justify  the  measures  adopted.  For  a  long  time,  and  under 
the  parliamentary  system,  as  at  present,  the  apartments  assigned  in  the 
scientific  establishments  to  the  keepers,  professors,  and  different  officers 
who  exercise  their  functions  on  the  spot,  have  been  condemned  as  abuses. 
Their  dwelling-houses  have  been  alternately  pronounced  too  numerous, 
too  spacious,  or  too  magnificent  I  have  already  inserted  the  stinging 
answer  of  an  illustrious  scholar  to  these  repeated  complaints.  To  put  an 
end  to  abuse,  this  practice  has  recently  been  abolished  in  the  Imperial 
Library ;  it  has  been  decided  that  no  keeper  or  officer  should  any  longer 
live  within  the  walls,  and  an  indemnity  has  been  granted  to  those  who 
were  in  consequence  expelled.  This  was  intended  and  believed  to  be  an 
act  of  judicious  legislation ;  but  it  evinces  a  profound  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  and  moral  power  of  scientific  establishments,  whilst  it 
strikes  a  heavy  blow  against  scholastic  life  and  habits.  A  public  library, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  the  conservatories  of  great  collections,  are 
in  the  eyes  of  the  men  intrusted  with  their  charge,  with  the  care  of  en- 
riching them,  and  of  giving  lectures  on  their  contents,  very  different 
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places  from  the  mere  buildings  in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  They 
become  the  home  of  their  souls ;  a  country  in  which  they  Htc  surrounded 
by  the  instruments  of  their  labor  and  the  pleasures  of  their  thought  I 
might  call  them  laical  convents  devoted  to  science,  in  which  men  freely 
enclose  themselves,  to  whom  science  is  their  all  in  all,  constituting  aliko 
their  employment  and  recreation.  They  do  much  more  than  receive  the 
public  there,  and  reply  to  their  questions ;  they  themselves  work  the 
mine  of  wealth  they  watch  over ;  the  libraries  and  museums  in  which 
they  live  are  their  personal  laboratories.  It  is  by  means  of  this  continued 
cohabitation,  this  material  intimacy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  with  the 
monuments  and  repositories  of  science,  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  great 
works  emanating  from  thence  have  been  prepared  and  completed  by  the 
resident  officers  of  the  scientific  establishments.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  sentiments  will  develop  themselves,  the  same  ties  be  pre- 
served, and  the  same  results  obtained,  when  these  establishments  become 
deserted  buildings,  except  on  certain  days,  and  at  particular  hours,  when 
the  keepers  and  professors  repair  thither  with  the  public  to  discharge  a 
task,  and  retire  as  soon  as  it  is  concluded,  to  seek  within  their  own  homes 
those  studious  and  domestic  enjoyments  no  longer  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  halls  and  buildings  in  which  they  have  ceased  to  reside  ? 
The  city  and  the  family  of  literature  have  been  broken  up.  Scattered 
functionaries,  even  though  they  were  the  most  learned  and  punctilious  in 
the  world,  can  never  replace  them. 

We  are  too  often  inclined  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  exclusively  prepos- 
sessed with  certain  faults  and  evils  which  strike  the  mind  and  ruffle  the 
temper,  and  to  forget  or  sacrifice  in  the  desire  for  their  abolition  the  valu- 
able advantages  with  which  they  are  combined.  I  am  po  advocate  for 
abuses ;  but  I  would  rather  nourish  two  or  three  parasitical  plants  around 
the  tree  than  weaken  or  cut  down  the  tree  itself.  I  believe,  moreover, 
that  by  a  few  persevering  measures  of  inspection  and  publicity,  it  would 
be  easy  to  anticipate  or  reform  the  greater  part  of  the  complaints  raised 
against  the  administration  of  scientific  establishments,  without  depriving 
them  of  their  essential  character.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when,  in  November, 
1832, 1  was  called  upon  by  the  demands  and  committees  of  the  Chambers 
themselves,  to  apply  certain  modifications  to  the  system  of  the  Royal 
Library,  I  took  the  greatest  care  that  they  should  in  no  way  affect  the 
ancient  independence,  or  what  I  may  call  the  literary  autonomy  of  that 
establishment  I  left  the  interior  government  to  the  assembly  of  its  con- 
servators ;  I  merely  imposed  on  them  the  obligation  of  recommending, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  chosen  from  amongst  themselves,  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  three  candidates,  a  president  of  the  conservatory,  who  would 
act,  within,  as  the  executive  power,  and  would  constitute,  without,  their 
representative  with  the  general  administration.  I  thus  introduced  into 
the  establishment  a  principle  of  unity  and  responsibility,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  dignity  of  its  learned  heads,  or  depriving  them  of  their 
natural  privileges.  I  even  strengthened  the  position  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  officci*s  of  the  library,  by  giving  them,  through  their  own  nomin- 
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ation  and  adyancement,  important  securities  against  the  spontaneous  and 
arbitrary  action  of  the  central  power. 

The  government  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  might  have  been 
susceptible  of  some  analogous  reforms ;  but  they  were  less  loudly  called 
for  by  the  public,  and  the  heads  of  the  establishment,  all  professors  of 
reputation,  appeared  to  look  upon  them  with  greater  dread.  I  therefore 
left  untouched  their  old  organization,  under  which  science  and  teaching 
had  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  to  which  it  had  imparted  so  much 
brilliancy. 

I  effected  for  these  two  societies  a  measure  of  more  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  literature  and  science,  than  the  suppression  of  a  few  houses, 
and  a  trifling  number  of  administrative  irregularities,  by  asking  and  ob- 
taining from  the  Chambers  a  considerable  increase  to  their  dotation. 
From  1833  to  1837,  the  ordinary  budget  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory was  carried  from  337,000  to  434,000  francs ;  and  that  of  the  Royal 
Library,  from  205,000  to  274,000;  an  augmentation  of  one-third,  princi- 
pally applied  to  placing  in  good  order  and  enriching  the  material  of  both 
establishments.  In  virtue  of  the  law  for  extraordinary  public  works, 
proposed  by  M.  Thiers  on  the  29th  of  April,  1838,  and  promulgated  on 
the  27th  of  June  following,  a  sum  of  2,400,000  francs  was  appropriated 
to  the  extension  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, and  to  the  erection  of  a  mineralogical  gallery  and  numerous  green- 
houses, long  desired  to  assist  the  labors  of  the  professors,  and  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  King  Louis-Philippe  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  mineralogical  gallery  on  the  29th  of  July,  1833,  on  'the  occasion 
of  which  ceremony  I  accompanied  him.  The  crowd  was  enormous, 
including  all  the  learned  members  of  the  Museum,  the  habitual  visitors, 
the  students,  and  the  national  guard  of  the  quarter.  In  the  name  of  that 
public  I  thanked  the  King  for  the  additional  means  he  thus  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  science,  of  employing  its  riches  to  their  full  advantage.  "  It 
is  your  destiny,  sire,"  I  said  to  him,  "  as  it  will  also  be  your  glory,  in 
trifling  as  in  great  affairs,  to  accomplish  what  has  been  projected,  to  ter- 
minate what  has  been  begun,  to  reach  the  end  universally  desired,  to 
satisfy  the  moderate  necessities  of  science,  as  well  as  the  all-powerful  in- 
terests of  society/'  In  these  words  I  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  who 
then  listened  to  them.  The  sindercst  hopes  are  presumptuous ;  but  men 
would  feel  their  hearts  freeze  within  them,  and  v'ould  sink  into  apathy, 
could  they  but  divine  the  uncertainty  of  their  works,  and  if  the  future 
ceased  to  be  concealed  from  their  view. 

V.     BIBTORICAL  STODin. 

Our  tastes  easily  become  manias,  and  an  idea  which  has  long  and 
powerfully  possessed  us,  assumes  an  importance  in  our  estimation  to 
which  vanity  oflen  lends  too  much  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  more  I 
reflect,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  to  myself 
the  interest  which  a  nation  ought  to  take  in  its  own  histoiy ;  nor  the  ad- 
vantage it  gains  in  political  intelligence  as  well  as  in  moral  dignity,  by 
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completely  understanding  and  attaching  itself  to  this  subject  In  the 
long  course  of  successive  generations,  denominated  a  people,  how  rapidly 
each  passes  away  ?  And  in  that  short  passage  how  narrowly  is  the  hor- 
izon bounded  I  How  insignificant  is  the  place  we  occupy,  and  how  little 
do  we  see  with  our  own  eyes !  We  require  to  magnify  our  thoughts, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  take  a  serious  view  of  life.  Religion  opens  the 
future  and  places  us  in  presence  of  eternity.  History  brings  back  the 
past  and  adds  to  our  own  existence  the  Uycs  of  our  Others.  When  we 
turn  to  them,  our  perceptions  rise  and  extend.  When  we  thoroughly 
know  them,  Ve  acquire  a  better  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  our- 
selves. Our  own  destiny,  our  present  situation,  the  circumstances  which 
surround  and  the  necessities  which  press  upon  us,  become  more  clear 
and  natural  in  our  eyes.  We  not  only  gratify  science  and  imagination, 
by  thus  associating  ourselves  with  the  events  and  persons  that  have  pre- 
ceded us  on  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  heaven,  but  we  take  from 
the  ideas  and  passions  of  the  day  much  of  their  narrow  sourness. 
Amongst  a  people  interested  and  well  instructed  in  their  own  history,  we 
are  almost  sure  of  finding  a  more  wholesome  and  equitable  judgment  on 
their  present  affairs,  the  conditions  of  their  progress,  and  their  chances 
for  the  future. 

The  same  idea  and  hope  by  which  I  had  been  governed  and  animated 
in  my  course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  development  of  French 
civilization,  followed  me  to  the  ministiy  of  Public  Instruction,  and  regu- 
lated my  efforts  to  revive  and  expand  the  taste  for,  and  study  of  our  na- 
tional history.  From  this  source,  assuredly,  I  looked  for  no  rapid  or. 
widely-spreading  effect,  either  as  to  the  abatement  of  political  passions 
or  the  correction  of  popular  prejudices.  I  knew  too  well  already  how 
deeply  they  are  rooted,  and  that  powerful  and  repeated  blows  from  the 
hand  of  God  himself  are  necessary  to  extirpate  them.  But  I  expected 
that  in  Paris,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  center  of  studies  and  ideas,  and 
subsequently  in  various  parts  of  France,  a  certain  number  of  intelligent 
spirits  would  acquice  more  coiTect  and  impartial  notions  of  the  different 
elements  of  what  French  society  is  composed,  of  their  mutual  relations 
and  rights,  and  of  the  value  of  their  historical  traditions  in  the  new  social 
combinations  of  our  own  days.  I  was  not  disheartened  by  the  inevitable 
slowness  of  this  intellectual  progress,  nor  by  the  still  more  tardy  effect  of 
its  public  influence.  There  is  pride  in  the  pretension  of  reforming  the 
errors  of  our  time ;  those  who  indulge  in  it  must  be  content  with  even  a 
glimpse  of  success.  They  preach  patience  to  nations  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  desires ;  let  them  learn  to  practice  patience  themselves  in  their  own 
labors  and  hopes. 

Before  1880,  I  had  obtained,  not  only  with  the  public  and  by  my  lec- 
tures, but  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruction,  some  important 
results  in  respect  to  the  study  of  history.  This  study  was  not  even 
named  in  the  law  which,  under  the  Consulate,  in  1802,  had  reestablished 
secondary  education.  "  In  the  lyceums  will  be  taught,"  says  the  tenth 
article,  ^'  the  classical  languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  and 
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the  elements  of  mathematical  and  physical  science."  A  step  was  made 
in  the  statute,  by  which  the  council  of  the  university,  in  1814,  regulated 
the  discipline  and  course  of  study  in  the  colleges ;  instruction  in  history 
and  geography  was  then  introduced,  but  in  a  very  accessory  form.  The 
professors  of  the  old  languages  were  ordered  to  undertake  these  branches 
in  addition  to  their  literary  teaching.  During  the  summer  months,  from 
the  1st  of  April  to  the  vacations,  half  an  hour  was  added  to  the  evening 
classes;  "and  this  half-hour,"  says  Article  129,  "will  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  geography  and  history."  It  was  not  until  1818  that  a  decisive 
and  effectual  measure  came  into  operation.  M.  Royer-Collard  and  M. 
Cuvier,  with  whom  I  had  often  considered  the  subject,  carried  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Seeing  the  present  arrangement  in  the  colleges,  which  assigns  to  the 
professors  during  the  summer  months  an  additional  half-hour  at  the  ter- 
mination of  every  evening  class,  for  giving  instruction  in  history  and 
geography ; 

"And  considering  that  the  intent  of  this  regulation  has  not  been  gen- 
erally carried  out  to  the  present  time,  and  also  that  it  is  desirable  to  give 
to  this  department  of  classical  study  the  full  development  required  by 
the  state  of  society  and  the  wishes  of  iamilies ; 

**  It  is  decreed  as  follows : — 

"Instructions  in  history  and  geography  in  such  royal  and  depart- 
mental colleges  as  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  committee  will  henceforward 
be  intrusted  to  a  professor  or  substitute  specially  appointed." 

The  result  responded  to  the  expectation.     Special  professors  of  history 
were  named,  with  suitable  appointments;  instruction  in  the  different 
historical  epochs  was  distributed  through  the  successive  classes;  history, 
and  geography  assumed  their  due  share  in  the  honors  of  general  compe- 
tition and  their  place  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

A  little  later,  in  1820,  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  when  com- 
municating to  the  professors  the  new  plan  of  teaching,  determined  very 
judiciously  its  scope  and  character.  "The  professor,"  it  said,  "will 
form  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  advantages  expected  from  his  zeal,  if  he 
believes  himself  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  development  and  discussion 
of  high  criticism  which  belong  to  more  exalted  instruction.  This  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  faculty  class.  The  professor  can  only  expect  to  be- 
come useful  to  his  pupils  by  measuring  their  standard.  The  class  must 
be  formed  for  them,  and  not  for  himself.  His  object  being  to  impress  on 
their  memories  the  leading  (acts  of  history,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
laboriously  and  imperfectly  acquired  at  a  more  advanced  age,  he  must 
not  seek  other  sources  of  interest  than  the  simple  exposition  of  historical 
events,  and  the  natural  connection  subsisting  between  them.  Above  all, 
he  must  avoid  every  allusion  that  might  lead  his  pupils  into  the  field  of 
politics,  and  supply  food  for  party  discussion." 

Notwithstanding  this  reserve,  when  influence,  in  the  first  place,  and 
power  afterwards,  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Villele,  or  rather  of  his 
party,  historical  teaching  became  suspected ;  and  in  the  measures  of  the 
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day — particularly  in  the  new  statute  drawn  up  in  September,  1821,  for 
the  government  of  the  colleges — a  concealed  effort  was  perceptible,  if  not 
to  abolish  this  department  altogether,  at  least  to  reduce  and  cast  it  into 
the  shade. 

But  the  effort  was  visibly  embarrassed  and  timid.  At  that  epoch  it 
was  the  fault  and  misfortune  of  the  parties  in  conflict,  whether  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  Restoration,  to  fear  each  other  too  much,  and  mutually  to 
overrate  their  power.  Their  reciprocal  apprehensions  far  exceeded  their 
actual  dangers,  and  they  threatened  more  than  they  struck.  In  spite  of 
the  proclaimed  suspicions  and  hostile  acts  of  wha£  was  called  the  Asso- 
ciation against  the  University  and  its  progress,  when  the  Restoration  fell, 
not  only  did  the  university  remain  unshaken,  but  in  its  bosom,  and  in 
the  different  gradations  of  public  instruction,  in  the  colleges  as  in  the 
faculties,  historical  teaching  was  established. 

The  system  of  1 830  banished  all  uneasiness  as  to  the  security  of  this 
teaching  in  the  colleges,  but  injured  it  in  the  higher  departments.  Sev* 
eral  of  its  ablest  exponents  dedicated  themselves  entirely  to  political  1ifeS| 
and  historical  labors  soon  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  disorganization 
of  minds.  M.  Augustine  Thierry,  at  that  time  ill  and  almost  blind,  and 
living  near  his  brother  Amedee,  then  prefect  of  the  Upper  Sa6ne,  wrott 
thus  to  me  from  Luxeuil  on  the  8d  of  September,  1833 : — "  Do  you  be- 
lieve, my  dear  friend,  that  my  presence  in  Paris  would  be  of  any  service 
to  historical  studies?  Our  school  is  dissolved  by  your  general  pension ; 
nothing  remains  of  it  but  a  few  fragments,  which  are  disappearing  from 
day  to  day.  I  could  collect  them  together  and  make  myself  a  center ; 
and,  in  truth,  the  matter  is  pressing.  See  what  light  and  unsteady  teach- 
ing has  already  become  popular.  What  is  published  in  books  is  even 
more  extraordinary.  Under  the  name  of  history  people  compose  dithy- 
rambics  and  poetry.  You  have  established  a  conservator  of  historical 
monuments.  Create  also  a  preserver  of  style  and  method  in  history ; 
without  which,  before  four  years  have  expired,  no  trace  will  remain  of 
what  has  cost  us  all,  and  you  in  particular,  so  much  anxiety  and  labor. 
I  will  devote  to  this  work  the  remnant  of  my  life.  Place  me  in  a  position 
to  live  in  Paris ;  let  your  justice  decide  on  the  rights  I  have  acquired  by 
what  I  have  done  and  lost  for  science,  and  Providence  will  accomplish 
the  rest" 

I  was  more  impatient  than  any  one  else  to  open  new  sources  of  whole- 
some strength  and  prosperity  to  the  studies  to  which  I  was  so  warmly 
attached,  and  which  I  saw  seriously  endangered.  Public  feeling  came 
to  my  assistance.  If  superior  instruction  in  history  had  suffered  a  con- 
siderable check,  the  taste  for  historical  researches  and  reflections  was  evi- 
dently extending,  and  afforded  intellectual  gratification,  with  the  chance 
of  literary  fame,  local  or  general,  to  many  active  minds  who  were  neither 
attracted  nor  encouraged  by  political  life.  Several  of  my  friends  com- 
municated to  me  their  project  for  founding,  under  the  title  of  Society  of 
tT^e  History  of  France^  an  association  specially  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  original  documents  relative  to  our  national  history,  and  with  a  view  to 
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disseminate,  either  by  correspondence  regularly  carried  on,  or  by  a 
monthly  Bultetin^  a  general  knowledge  of  the  scattered  and  neglected 
labors  of  which  it  was  the  object  I  hastened  to  giTe  this  plan  my  assent 
and  cooperation.  We  met  together  on  the  27th  of  June,  1888,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  institutors ;  we  arranged  the  bases  of  the  association, 
and  a  little  more  than  six  months  later,  on  the  28d  of  January,  1884,  the 
Society  of  ths  History  of  France,  reckoning  already  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, formed  itself  into  a  general  assembly,  adopted  definitive  regulations, 
appointed  a  council  to  superintend  its  labors,  and  took  the  field  in  full 
activity.  What  it  has  since  accomplished  during  twenty-five  years  is 
well  known.  It  has  printed  seventy-one  volumes  of  memoirs  and  unpub- 
lished documents,  nearly  all  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  history,  and 
some  containing  authentic  discoveries,  equally  curious  and  important  for 
the  amateur  and  the  professional  scholar.  It  has  expended  on  the.se  pub- 
lications 860,000  francs,  (£14,440.)  It  has  excited  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  a  multitude  of  small  towns  entirely  without  scientific  es- 
tablishments, an  inquisitive  investigation  of  their  own  local  annals,  with 
all  their  reminiscences  and  documents.  At  present  it  enumerates  452 
members ;  and  this  number  continually  increasing,  the  importance  of  its 
publications,  the  extent  of  its  correspondence,  and  the  regularity  and 
interest  of  its  monthly  Bulletin^  all  tend  to  secure  a  long  and  productive 
future. 

But  even  at  the  moment  of  its  establishment,  and  from  my  interviews 
with  its  most  zealous  founders,  I  felt  convinced  that  it  would  fall  far  short 
of  its  imposed  task,  and  that  the  government  alone  possessed  the  literary 
and  financial  resources  indispensable  to  such  a  work.  I  resolved  to  un- 
dertake it,  as  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  to  give  it,  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  extent  and  brilliancy  which  would  alone  incline  the  Cham- 
^  bers  to  the  large  contributions  I  should  be  compelled  to  ask  from  them. 
In  intellectual  as  in  political  arrangements,  it  is  by  great  expectations 
and  demands  that  human  sympathy  and  activity  are  stirred  up  to  ener- 
getic efforts.  I  had  several  ends  to  attain.  I  wished  to  seek  out,  collect 
together,  and  place  in  security,  throughout  all  France,  the  monuments 
of  our  history  which  had  not  perished  in  the  revolutionary  spoliations 
and  destructions.  I  was  anxious  to  select,  in  the  local  archives  thus  re- 
stored, and  in  those  of  the  state,  whether  diplomatic  or  military,  every 
important  document  of  national  history,  and  to  publish  them  in  succes- 
sion, without  wounding  any  public  interest  or  convenience,  and  also 
without  puerile  timidity.  To  execute  such  a  labor  worthily,  required 
the  association  of  men  eminent  in  historical  study,  to  decide,  either  in 
committee  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  on  the  importance 
and  merit  of  the  documents,  or  individually  to  superintend  their  publica- 
tion. It  was  also  essential,  that  throughout  the  entire  country,  the  local 
scl^lars  and  archsDologists  should  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
minister  and  his  council^  to  point  out  to  them  the  concealed  treasures, 
and  to  assist  in  their  exhumation.     Under  these  conditions  alone  could 

the  work  respond  to  the  idea,  and  produce  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpub- 
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lished  documents  calculated  to  throw  living  light,  not  on  a  single  period 
or  province,  but  on  the  entire  series  of  ages  and  multiplied  theaters  of 
the  long  and  energetic  life  of  France. 

In  the  financial  budget  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1884, 1  demanded  a  special  allocation  of  120,000  francs, 
to  commence  this  undertaking.  Opposition  was  raised  against  such  a 
novel  and  heavy  expenditure.  The  committee  specially  charged  with  the 
examination  of  the  budget  of  my  department  proposed  to  reduce  it  to 
50,000  francs.  The  general  committee  of  the  budget  called  upon  the 
Chamber  to  reject  it  altogether.  I  supported  my  proposal.  The  debate 
was  animated  and  embroiled.  I  found  supporters  amongst  my  adversa- 
ries, and  adversaries  amongst  my  friends.  M.  Garnier-Pagds  accused  me 
of  endeavoring  to  draw  away  from  the  journals,  the  young  writers  who 
maintained  principles,  to  attract  and  engage  them  in  studies  unconnected 
with  politics.  In  reply,  M.  Mauguin  congratulated  himself  and  me  on 
the  publicity  I  proposed  to  give  to  political  archives  and  correspondence ; 
an  excellent  school,  he  said,  in  which  to  form  the  politicians  of  whom 
France  stood  in  need,  and  added :  "  When  you  have  only  created  a  few 
of  these,  you  will  be  indemnified  a  hundred-fold  for  your  expenses."  M. 
de  Sade  and  M.  Pagds  de  TAri^ge,  M.  Pelet  de  la  Lozdre,  and  M.  Gillon, 
adduced  more  serious  arguments  for  and  against  my  demand ;  the  pas- 
sion of  economy  and  the  love  of  science  were  mutually  opposed.  The 
Chamber  placed  confidence  in  me  on  such  questions  as  these,  and  received 
with  favor  measures  of  a  liberal  character  not  interfering  with  the  policy 
of  order  and  resistance.  I  gained  my  cause.  As  soon  as  the  budget 
was  voted,  I  presented  a  report  to  the  King,  in  which  I  explained,  in  de- 
tail, the  motives  and  hopes,  the  plan  and  executive  means  of  the  under- 
taking. On  returning  it,  he  wrote  as  follows : — "  My  dear  minister ;  I 
have  read  with  much  interest  the  report  you  have  transmitted  to  me  this 
morning.  You  will  find  it  inclosed  and  confirmed  by  my  approbation.  * 
You  have  undertaken  a  great  and  useful  work.  The  thought  was  worthy 
of  you,  and  its  execution  could  not  be  intrusted  fo  hands  more  capable 
of  assuring  success.  I  find  in  this  a  new  reason  for  being  thankful  that 
I  have  such  a  minister."  Thus  supported  by  the  great  public  authori- 
ties, I  immediately  applied  myself  to  the  task. 

The  good-will  and  effective  activity  with  which  I  was  met  by  all  the 
friends  of  historical  study,  soon  became  certain  guarantees  of  a  happy 
result  Messrs.  Augustin  Thierry,  Mignet,  Fauriel,  Querard,  Cousin, 
Auguste  Le  Prevost,  and  General  Pelet,  anxiously  hastened,  not  only  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  labors  of  the  central  committee  instituted 
in  my  ministry,  but  to  superintend  themselves  the  first  important  publi- 
cations destined  to  inaugurate  the  collection.  The  number  and  zeal  of 
our  distinguished  correspondents  in  the  prorinces  rapidly  increased. 
Eighty-nine  were  enrolled  by  December,  1884,  when  I  sent  them  mv  re- 
port to  the  Ring,  and  general  instructions  as  to  the  labors  in  prospect 
Five  months  later,  in  May,  1886,  either  by  voluntary  offers  or  new  nom- 
inations^ the  number  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.    It  thus  be- 
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came  evident  that  a  national  and  scientific  sentiment  was  excited  and 
satisfied. 

I  find  amongst  the  papers  I  have  preserved  connected  with  that  epoch, 
two  names  which  I  can  not  read  without  an  impression  of  sad  and  affec- 
tionate regret :  a  report  from  M.  Michelet,  on  the  libraries  and  archives 
of  the  south-west  of  France,  which  I  had  commissioned  him  to  visit,  and 
a  letter  from  M.  Edgar  Quinet,  who  offered  me  his  assistance  in  the 
search  for  and  publication  of  inedited  documents.  With  both,  I  had  en- 
tered into  important  and  fiiendly  communications.  M.  Quinet's  transla- 
tion of  the  great  work  of  Herder,  on  the  history  of  humanity,  and  the 
remarkable  Introduction  with  which  he  accompanied  it,  had  inspired  me 
with  a  lively  interest  for  him.  By  my  own  selection,  M.  Michelet  officia- 
ted for  a  time  as  substitute  in  my  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  upon  my 
recommendation  was  called  to  the  Tuileries  to  give  lessons  in  history,  at 
first  to  her  Royal  Highness,  Mademoiselle,  now  Duchess  of  Parma,  and 
subsequently  to  the  young  princesses,  daughters  of  King  Louis-Philippe. 
The  report,  which  I  find  from  him,  dated  in  1835,  is  simple  and  clear,  a 
purely  archeeological  journey  without  pretension  or  fantasy.  M.  Quinet*s 
letter,  written  on  the  18th  of  May,  1834,  runs  thus:  "If  you  thought 
that  the  publication  of  some  epic  fragments  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  might,  with  propriety,  be  comprised  in  your  collection,  I  would 
most  readily  apply  myself  to  this  work.  I  should  be  equally  at  your 
disposal  if  it  entered  into  your  plan  to  explore  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  and  this  occupation  I  should  prefer  above  all  others. 
In  any  case,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  your  instructions  on  the  sub- 
jects which  constitute  ray  daily  studies,  and  to  be  enabled  thus  to  profit 
more  directly  from  your  information.'^  Here  are  two  more  rare  and  gen- 
erous spirits,  afterwards  seduced  and  attracted  by  the  evil  genius  of  their 
time  into  its  impure  chaos,  and  who  outweigh,  in  personal  value,  their 
ideas  and  success. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  collection  itself  thus  commenced 
under  my  supervisorship.  In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  day  and  in 
spite  of  the  fall  of  kings,  republics,  and  ministers,  this  work  has  advanced 
and  developed  itself,  as  rapidly  as  could  have  been  looked  for  in  tranquil 
times.  The  collection  at  present  reaches  114  volumes,  and  amongst  them 
are  included  several  of  the  most  important,  and  until  then  the  least- 
known  monuments  of  the  past  history  of  France.  Experienced  masters, 
and  their  most  eminent  disciples  in  historical  study,  continue  to  bestow 
their  care  on  these  publications.  The  ministry  of  public  instiniction  has, 
at  present,  three  hundred  correspondents  in  the  departments,  collected 
round  this  center  of  national  research.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  enable  the 
public  to  appreciate  fully  the  work,  its  original  idea,  and  progressive  ex- 
ecution. Let  me  bo  permitted  to  record  a  single  fact  which  touches  my- 
self. When,  in  the  month  of  February,  1836,  the  Cabinet  of  the  11th 
of  October,  1832,  was  dissolved,  and  I  quitted  the  ministry  of  public  in* 
struction,  my  successor  in  that  department,  Count  Pelet  de  la  Lozere, 
ordered  a  report  to  be  delivered  to  him  of  the  historical  labors  accom- 
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plished,  commenced,  or  ordered,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions. 
This  report,  dated  the  2dd  of  March,  1836,  records  minutely  the  impulse 
given  and  the  progress  already  imparted,  to  the  path  I  had  opened.  I 
venture  to  insert  it  amongst  the  ** Historic  Documents"  appended  to 
these  **  Memoirs." 

I  have  mentioned  the  political  expectation,  real  and  animated,  though 
distant,  which,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  first  moment,  united  itself  with 
the  scientific  value  of  these  labors.  This  hope  has  never  abandoned  me. 
Even  in  the  present  day,  so  near  the  period  of  our  social  convulsions  as 
yet  imperfectly  restrained,  if  an  impartial  and  enlightened  observer  were 
to  traverse  France,  he  would  find  in  every  quarter,  in  all  our  towns, 
great  or  small,  and  even  in  the  remote  counjtry  districts,  unpretending, 
well-instructed,  and  hard -working  men,  devoted  with  a  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm to  the  study  of  the  general  or  local  history  of  their  country.  If  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  them,  he  would  be  struck  by  the  justness 
of  their  sentiments  and  the  freedom  of  their  minds  on  the  old  as  well  as 
on  the  new  state  of  French  society ;  and  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  so  many  sound  ideas,  expanded  over  the  entire  land,  can 
always  remain  without  influence  on  the  dispositions  and  destinies  of  the 
people. 


• 


V.    SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE. 


Samubl  G^dlet  Howk,  whose  name  will  forever  be  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  first  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  well 
as  with  the  organization  of  the  first  School  for  the  Idiotic,  on  this 
continent,  and  with  improvements  in  the  methods  and  instniments 
of  teaching  the  children  of  these*  unfortunate  classes,  which  have 
been  introduced  into  similar  institutions  wherever  they  exist,  was 
born  in  Boston,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1801.  After  pursuing 
his  preparatory  cours'fe  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  he  entered  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1821.  During  his  college  resi- 
dence he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Horace  Mann,  which  afterwards 
ripened  into  the  closest  intimacy — each  sustaining  the  other  in  his 
own  chosen  field  of  philanthropic  labor,  and  both  sympathizing  in 
every  effort  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  put  forth  to  lift  from 
society  the  burden  of  any  ancient  wrong,  or  to  introduce  light  and 
amelioration  to  any  class,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  much 
neglected.  As  Mr.  Mann,  in  a  Discourse  prepared  in  1857,  to 
illustrate  the  ways  in  which  young  men  may  *'  do  the  will "  of  our 
"  Father  who  is  in  heaven,''  has  left  behind  him  his  estimate  of  the 
labors  and  character  of  Dr.  Howe,  as  a  conspicuous  example  of  a 
benevolent  life,  we  feel  that  we  can  not,  in  making  up  our  record  of 
the  promoters  and  benefactors  of  American  education,  do  better  than 
to  transfer  his  brief,  but  appreciative  sketch  to  our  pages.  Of  his 
preparation  for  the  work  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  Mr. 
Mann  remarks: — "I  have  known  him  long.  Perhaps  few  have 
known  him  as  intimately.  We  were  in  college  together,  and  for 
twenty  years  I  was  officially  associated  with  him  in  the  administra- 
tion of  that  Institution  with  which  his  name  is  now  imperishably 
connected.  For  a  great  deal  of  that  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  day 
in  which  a  personal  interview  did  not  give  me  some  new  proof  of 
his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  Greek  war  of  Independence  broke  out.  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  student  of  medicine  in  Boston.  Even  then,  his  youth- 
ful heart  was  an  altar  already  loaded  with  incense.  The  sight  of  a 
brave  people  struggling  for  libeily,  kindled  that  incense  into  a  flame ; 
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a  flame  which  has  hurned  uninterruptedly,  for  Greece,  for  Poland, 
for  Hungary,  for  Italy,  and  for  those  in  this  country  who  are  under 
direr  oppression  than  Greek,  or  Pole,  or  Hungarian,  or  Italian.  In 
1824  he  flew  to  Greece,  and  for  six  years,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  army,  or  on  board  the  fleet,  a  part  of  the  time  as  a 
volunteer,  like  Lafayette  and  Kosciusko,  in  our  Revolutionary  war, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  liberation  of  that  people.  He  adhered 
to  their  cause  until  he  left  them  free.  Then  he  taught  them  some- 
thing of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  first  cart  made  in  Gre^ece  was  made 
under  his  superintendence.  The  old  ancestors  of  that  people  had 
made  chariots  for  battle,  but  not  carts  for  agriculture,  and  their 
descendants  inherit  a  sufficient  degree  of  the  old  organization  to 
shape  a  graceful  boat  with  a  jacl^knife,  while  so  little  were  the  use- 
ful arts  cultivated,  that  they  needed  instruction  in  fabricating  the 
most  common  utensils  of  life.  The  Egyptians  had  overrun  the 
Peloponnesus,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  fruit  and  harvest,  and  the 
people  were  reduced  almost  to  starvation.  At  that  critical  moment, 
(1827,)  Dr.  Howe  returned  to  this  country,  preached  a  crusade 
through  all  New  England  and  New  York,  raised  some  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  clothing,  with 
which  he  relieved  the  mortal  necessities  of  the  Greeks,  and  sustained 
them  until  the  final  hour  of  triumph.  Twenty  years  after,  when  he 
rode  alone  into  Greece  on  horseback,  one  day,  an  accidental  travel- 
ing companion  was  astonished  to  see  him  recognized  by  a  peasant 
woman,  who  spread  the  glad  intelligence,  and  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  and  borne  into  the  neighboring  city,  nolens  volens,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people.  Such  joy  was  manifested  at  the  sight 
of  him  who  had  founded  a  village  on  that  spot  in  the  days  of  stormy 
trial,  that  his  accidental  companion  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  enthusiasm,  even  before  he  knew  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory. At  that  point  of  time,  the  Greeks  were  just  again  triumphant 
over  oppression,  and  his  friends  ruled  the  ascendant,  and  were  glad 
to  do  him  honor.  They  also  sent  a  Greek  newspaper  to  his  friend 
Charles  Sumner,  in  which  the  incident  was  related,  or  probably  we 
should  never  have  the  pleasure  of  learning  it,  for  Dr.  Howe  is  never 
the  hero  of  his  own  story. 

To  return  to  his  early  history.  At  the  time  of  his  return  from 
his  Grecian  expedition  to  Boston,  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  who  had  just 
completed  his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  came  home  to  Boston,  also, 
with  his  great  heart  filled,  brimming,  with  the  project  of  establish- 
ing an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  like  that  of  the  Abb6  HaUy,  with 
which  he  had  become  familiar  in  Paris. 
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In  a  city  so  renowned  for  its  charities  as  Boston,  the  bricks  and 
mortar  for  such  an  establishment  could  easily  be  obtained.  But 
where  could  one  find  the  greAt,  organizing,  executive  mind  to  be  put 
at  its  head,  and  to  be  its  sensorium  ? 

The  most  sagacious  turned  to  Dr.  Howe  as  the  man  above  all 
men  for  the  place,  and  he  was  appointed.  He  accepted,  and  im- 
mediately embarked  for  Europe,  to  visit  the  institutions  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  while  in  Paris,  on  this  mission,  that  his  chivalrous  spirit 
prompted  him  to  accept  a  trust  which  well  nigh  proved  fatal,  not 
only  to  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  embarked,  but  to  his  life. 
This  visit  to  Paris  was  during  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830 — 31. 
A  thrill  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  as  a  few  years  before 
in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  ran  through  this  countiy,  and  large  con- 
tributions of  money  and  clothing  were  made  in  their  behalf.  These 
donations  were  forwarded  to  General  Lafayette  in  Paris,  to  be  re- 
mitted by  him  to  their  suffering  objects.  General  Lafayette 
despatched  two  agents,  a  French  and  a  German  officer,  with  the 
succors.  One  of  them  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy ;  the  other 
was  baulked  in  his  purpose  and  returned.  Who  now  had  the 
bravery  and  the  skill  to  carry  the  needed  relief  to  the  perishing 
army! 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest  body  of 
the  Polish  insurgents,  had  just  been  driven  across  their  frontiers 
into  Prussia.  Prussia  stipulated  that  if  they  would  surrender  their 
arms  and  dismiss  their  officers,  she  would  afford  them  a  refuge.  But 
having,  for  some  reasons  of  state,  changed  her  policy,  and  become 
more  friendly  to  Russia,  she  surrounded  the  Poles  with  a  cordon  of 
soldiers,  and  attempted  by  starvation  on  her  side  of  the  line,  to 
drive  them  into  the  jaws  of  the  Russian  bear  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  at  this  perilous  juncture,  when,  guarded  by  Prussian  soldiers  on 
one  side,  and  watched  by  Russian  victors  on  the  other,  and  perish- 
ing from  want  within  themselves,  that  Dr.  Howe  undertook  to  carry 
the  needed  assistance  to  this  hunted  band  of  patriots.  He  was 
then  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Berlin,  to  visit  the  Blind  Institu- 
tion, established  there  by  the  Abb6  Ha&y,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  and  he  accepted  this  perilous  commission  as  an  episode.  As 
soon  as  wheels  could  carry  him,  he  stood  within  the  Polish  canton- 
ments, ground  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  patriots,  desecrated 
by  the  rule  of  tyrants.  The  Poles  had  been  quartered  among  the 
peasants,  and  they  were  scattered  over  a  space  a  dozen  miles  in  ex- 
tent.    By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  their  officers  had  been  removed. 
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One  officer,  however,  having  determined  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  his 
companions,  remained ;  and  the  more  securely  to  cover  his  conceal- 
ment, feigned  illness ;  and  from  his  sick  quarters,  unknown  except 
by  a  few  trusted  ones,  all  necessary  orders  were  issued.  Over  this 
extended  space,  and  among  this  lai^e  number,  Dr.  Howe  began, 
personally,  the  distribution  of  his  alms,  by  traveling  from  hut  to  hut, 
scattering  gladness  wherever  he  went.  Soon  he  came  to  a  peasant's 
rude  hut,  where,  he  was  told,  there  lay,  in  an  upper  loft,  a  dying 
Pole.  He  ascended  to  the  apartment,  which  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  a  sick  man's  chamber — the  attendants,  the  silence,  the  medical 
paraphernalia ;  and  by  the  dim  light  from  a  darkened  window,  the 
form  of  a  man  was  seen  prostrate  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  Dr. 
Howe  explained  his  errand,  assured  him  that  he  came  as  a  friend  to 
help,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  betray.  Convinced  of  this,  the  feign- 
ing sick  man  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  stood  before  him  a  tall, 
gigantic  grenadier,  ready,  as  chance  might  offer,  for  friendship  or  for 
battle — ^ready  for  any  thing  but  to  live  a  slave.  It  was  their 
commander. 

The  supplies  came  at  a  moment  when  the  Polish  army  was  at  the 
point  of  despair.  They  were  promptly  delivered  and  joyfully  re- 
ceived; and  Dr.  Howe,  having  fed  the  hungry  and  clothed  the 
naked,  started  immediately  for  Berlin,  to  learn  how  to  give  eyes  to 
the  blind. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Berlin,  he  accidentally  met  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  with  whom  he  exchanged  cards,  giving,  most  fortunately, 
the  name  of  the  hotel  where  he  lodged.  The  next  'morning  that 
citizen  called  at  the  hotel  and  inquired  for  Dr.  Howe,  but  was  told 
that  no  such  person  was,  or  had  been  there.  Appearances,  however, 
excited  suspicion,  and  by  adroit  and  persevering  inquiries,  this 
gentleman  found  that  a  body  of  the  police  had  visited  the  house 
during  the  night ;  but  Dr.  Howe,  for  six  weeks,  was  nowhere  to  bo 
found  by  any  friendly  inquirer ;  nowhere  to  be  seen  by  any  friendly 
eye.  The  facts  were,  that  no  sooner  had  Dr.. Howe  distributed  his 
«uccors  among  the  Poles,  than  they  were  changed  as  from  dead  men 
to  live  ones.  A  new  soul  had  been  created  within  them,  and  all  in- 
dications pointed  to  him  as  to  the  Creator.  Now  let  us  see  what 
has  been  the  fortune  of  the  moral  hero. 

In  Prussia,  every  traveler  must  go  from  place  to  place  by  public 
conveyance.  All  public  stages  are  there  truly  public  ones,  for  they 
are  owned  and  driven  by  the  government  However  urgent  one's 
business  may  be,  whatever  emergency  may  arise,  no  private  man 
with  private  horses  or  private  carriage  is  allowed  to  help  one  on 
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one*8  way.  The  governmeut,  for  police  purposes,  transacts  all  this 
business.  They  register  the  name  of  every  passenger,  note  where 
they  take  him  up,  and  where  they  set  him  down,  so  that  they  can 
tell  the  outgoing  and  incoming  of  every  traveler  who  passes  through 
the  kingdom  or  moves  from  place  to  place  in  it.  Hence  the  blood* 
hounds  easily  tracked  Dr.  Howe  from  the  camp  of  the  Poles  to  his 
hotel  in  Berlin ;  and  at  midnight,  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  in 
the  city,  they  knocked  at  his  chamber  door.  On  opening  it  he  saw 
three  men.  They  were  clad  in  citizens'  dress,  and  at  fii'st  only 
asked  him  the  news  from  the  camp,  and  requested  his  attendance 
before  some  civil  commissioners.  On  his  declining  to  go,  he  was 
told  he  must  go ;  and  on  his  demanding  by  what  authority,  the 
captain  of  the  band  unbuttoned  and  laid  open  his  citizen's  coat,  and 
showed  the  uniform  and  the  badge  that  has  all  the  thunders  of  the 
government  at  its  back.  He  parleyed ;  and  finally,  by  promising  to 
attend  them  in  the  morning,  he  gained  a  respite  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  residue  of  the  night.  Availing  himself  of  this  critical 
period,  he  selected  what  valueless  and  insignificant  papers  he  had 
which  he  tore  into  shreds,  shuffled  and  threw  into  a  basin  of  water, 
but  all  his  valuable  ones  and  such  as  might  connect  him  with  the 
transaction,  he  hid  in  the  hollow  of  a  bust  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
which  is  almost  universally  found  in  all  public  rooms  and  places  of 
resort  throughout  the  realm. 

With  early  dawn  re-appeared  the  police,  who  had  watched  all 
night  at  his  door,  to  conduct  him,  as  they  had  intimated,  to  some 
tribunal  or  company  anxious  to  hear  the  news. 

Whoever  has  been  in  Berlin  will  remember  a  vast  stone  building 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  streets,  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  obtruding  its  silent  horrors  upon  the  sight,  and  striking  with 
fiercer  horrors  all  the  recollections  and  associations  of  men.  It  is 
the  government  prison,  the  Bastile  of  Prussia.  There,  in  a  stone 
room  eight  feet  by  six,  without  fresh  air,  without  light.  Dr.  Howe 
was  thrust,  and  there  began  a  night  of  darkness,  equally  impenious 
to  the  light  of  day  and,  the  light  of  hope,  and  which  lasted  six 
weeks.  Of  all  men  and  their  confederates  in  the  underworld,  none 
but  the  princes  of  police,  and  the  prince  of  darkness,  knew  where 
he  was.  No  communication  by  letter  or  speech  was  allowed,  none 
save  that  unseen  communication  with  the  great  Father  of  us  all, 
which  all  good  men  have,  and  of  which  no  earthly  ^r  infernal  foe 
can  rob  them. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  he  was  taken  before  a  kind  of  commission! 
That  tribunal  conducted  his  examination  on  some  atomic  or  in- 
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finitesimal  theory ;  for  they  read  to  him  not  less  than  three  hundred 
written  questions,  beginning  with  the  names  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  evincing  the  most  extraordinary  interest  in  every  event 
that  had  happened  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  taking  down  all 
his  answers  in  writing.  At  the  end  of  two  days  more,  he  was  taken 
before  the  same  officers  again,  and  the  three  hundred  and  more 
questions  were  all  put  to  him  again,  and  again  were  all  his  answers 
taken  down  in  writing.  At  the  close  of  the  second  examination,  he 
was  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  too  small  to  welcome  friend  or  com- 
forter, but  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  spectres  of  horror  or  despair^ 
that  can  ever  visit  a  good  man's  heart.  There,  in  utter  solitude, 
within  stone  walls,  hard  as  though  each  granule  in  their  structure 
were  a  tyrant's  heart,  as  though  they  had  been  constructed  of 
tyrants'  hearts  as  coral  insects  build  coral  reefs,  he  remained  six 
weeks,  having  no  expectation  of  any  other  home  or  tomb  but  that, 
unless,  indeed,  he  might  be  surrendered  to  Russia,  and  doomed  to 
Siberian  mines. 

One  circumstance  which  transpired,  marks  the  untiring  industry 
of  the  Prussian  police.  At  his  first  examination,  he  saw  that  the 
whole  mass  of  papers  which  he  had  torn  up  and  thrown  into  the 
water,  had  been  taken  out,  dried,  and  re-adjusted,  part  to  part,  as 
one  re-adjusts  the  dislocated  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  But  they 
did  not  discover  the  important  papers  in  the  old  king's  head — ^not 
being  Yankees. 

At  his  arrival  in  Berlin  from  the  Polish  camp,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, he  met  an  American  gentleman,  who  onade  a  call  of  civility 
upon  him  at  his  hotel  the  next  morning.  The  denial  that  any  such 
person  had  been  there,  and  the  fact  that  the  police  had  visited  the 
house  during  the  night,  aroused  suspicions  of  foul  play.  This  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Rives,  then  American 
Minister  at  Paris,  communicating  his  apprehensions.  Mr.  Rives 
made  inquiry  of  the  Prussian  government  concerning  the  matter, 
and  was  officially  informed  that  no  American  had  been  there,  only 
a  Frenchman,  a  confederate  of  the  Poles,  who  pretended  to  'fte  an 
American.  But  he  persisted,  and  finally,  after  six  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion, and  to  avoid  a  threatened  collision  with  the  United  States,  the 
Prussian  government  withdrew  its  retractile  fangs  from  the  flesh  of 
its  victim.  At  night  his  prison  door  was  opened ;  he  was  put  into 
a  carriage,  an4  supposed  he  was  doomed  to  Siberia ;  but  the  rising 
sun  re-assured  him,  for  he  rode  in  an  opposite  direction.  He  was 
driven  six  hundred  miles  without  stopping,  and  tossed  across  the 
Prussian  frontier  with  an  admonition  never  to  set  foot  within  it 
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again.     His  trank  and  effects  were  there  all  rest 
forty-two  dollars,  retained  for  prison  charges. 
Europe  with  Dr.  Howe,  in  1843,  his  name  was  : 
on  the  proscribed  list  in  all  Prussian  frontiers,  and 
forbidden  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  since  relented,  for  he  sent  Dr.  Howe  a 
gold  medal  for  his  wonderful  achievement  in  educating  Laura  Bridg- 
man — the  medal  being  of  a  class  bestowed  only  upon  those  who 
have  performed  the  most  distinguished  philanthropic  services.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  this  medal  was  of  precisely  the  value  of  the 
prison  fees  above  mentioned  I 

I  presume  you  have  all  heard  something  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
She  was  a  child,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  and  almost  utterly  destitute  of 
the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  Here  was  this  glorious  world — Na- 
ture, Beauty,  Love,  Humanity,  without ;  there,  within,  brooded,  and 
slept,  and  moaned,  an  immortal  soul.  What  North-west  passage,  or 
any  other  passage,  shall  be  opened  to  that  hidden,  spiritual.continent, 
more  valuable  than  any  new-discovered  continent  upon  the  earth,  or 
any  new-discovered  star  in  the  heavens?  Who  shall  enter  and 
gather  the  fruits  of  this  new  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  What 
angel  shall  convey  a  spark  to  kindle  the  incense  already  laid  upon 
that  lovely,  but  lonely,  sequestered  altar  f  There  was  but  one  man 
who  knew  how  to  open  that  sarcophagus  and  bring  to  life  the  im- 
mortal spirit  within  it — and  that  man  was*  Dr.  Howe. 

With  what  deep  emotions  do  we  look  back  to  the  moments  when 
great  events  were  preparing  for  their  birth — to  Christopher  Colum- 
bus wooing  from  Nature  the  secret  of  another  continent ;  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  recognizing  the  invisible  bond  of  attraction  that  holds 
the  Universe  in  its  beautiful  order,  or  to  Dr.  Howe,  with  Laura 
Bridgman  upon  his  knee,  opening  an  avenue  to  her  soul,  and  bring- 
ing out  the  captive  into  the  light  of  day,  and  the  more  precious 
light  of  knowledge — into  the  truths  that  pertain  to  time  and  to 
eternity.  Then  she  was  a  blank — voiceless,  thoughtless,  seemingly 
inaccessible.  Now  she  is  learned,  sensible,  beautiful,  and  far  more 
intelligent  than  the  average  of  young  ladies,  who  have  had  more 
than  her  advantages,  without  suffering  any  of  her  privations." 

Mr.  Mann,  (in  1857,)  concludes  his  sketch  of  Dr.  Howe's  labors 
with  the  remark : — "  Although,  as  Tacitus  said  of  Seneca,  *  he  would 
make  a  fit  tutor  for  a  prince,'  yet  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  has  spent  his  noble  and  beneficent  life  among  the  blind." 

And  in  this  field  ho  continues  to  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
superintend  another  institution,  which  he  was  equally  successful  in 
establishing. 
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In  1839,  Dr.  Howe  became  particularly  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  his  blind  pupils,  who  to  the  infirmity  of  blindness 
added  the  more  formidajble  obstacle  of  idiocy,  and  out  of  his  efforts 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  instruction  originated  the  Massachu- 
setts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Children.*  By  order  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  January  22,  1846,  a  committee  of  five 
members  was  named  '*to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  idiots  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  ascertain  their  number,  and  whether  anything  can  be 
done  for  their  relief,  and  to  report  to  the  next  General  Court."  In 
March,  1846,  the  Committee  reported  *^that  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  by  law  for  the  relief,  care  and  treatment  of  idiots  in  the 
Commonwealth.*'  They  set  forth  strong  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunates  could  be  greatly  improved,  and 
cite  the  opinion  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  the  eminent  physician  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  '^  that  nearly  all  idiots  can  be  made  bet- 
ter, the  physical  condition  and  personal  habits  of  the  lowest  order 
can  be  improved,  and  those  possessing  more  mind  can  be  trained  to 
usc^fulness,  and  some  can  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  labor  advan- 
tageously, and  be  useful  and  happy."  They  close  their  report  by 
recommending  the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  report  the  results. 

Of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Briggs,  under  a  Re- 
solve of  the  Legislature  passed  April  11,  1846,  *'  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their 
number  and  whether  anything  can  bo  done  in  their  behalf,"  Dr. 
Howe  was  chairman,  and  drew  up  the  reports — ^the  first  of  which,  a 
brief  document,  submitted  March  31,  1847,  and  the  last,  full  and 
exhaustive,  on  the  26th  February,  1848.  This  last  document  was 
full  of  painfully-interesting  facts  respecting  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  idiots,  their  parentage  and  condition,  and  philosophical  conclu- 
sions both  as  to  the  causes  of  their  low  moral,  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  the  special  treatment  which  their  peculiar  condi- 
tion required.  It  was  such  a  signal  gun  of  distress,  in  behalf  of  a 
wreck  of  humanity,  as  to  rouse  the  Legislature  and  people  to  imme- 
diate action.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
three  years  was  appropriated  in  1848,  "for  the  purpose  of  training 
and  teaching  ten  idiotic  children,  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  and 
Council,  in  any  suitable  institution  patronized  by  the  commonwealth 

*  The  first  effort  to  instruct  idiots,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  was  made  by  Vincent  da 
Paul  about  1642,  but  without  permanent  resutta.  To  Dr.  Edward  Seipjln  belonirs  the  credit  of 
malcinf;  in  Paria,  in  183S.  such  trials,  and  demonatratinf  such  methods,  as  induced  other  phi* 
lanthrupists  to  cstablisb  institutions  for  their  apecial  treatment. 
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for  charitable  purposes."  The  task  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Howe 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  with  such  success  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  lead  iX>  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Institution  for  this  unfortunate  class.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  the  Legislature  increased  its  annual  grant  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1855  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  for  a  building  suitable  to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  results  in  various  ways  of  the  experiment  of  teacliing  and 
training  idiots,  inaugurated  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Howe,  are  thus 
summarily  stated : 

"  It  has  shown  that  idiots  form  no  exception  to  the  law  that  every 
form  of  organized  life  is  capable  of  being  changed  for  better  or 
worse  by  surrounding  influences. 

It  has  rescued  some  children  of  merely  feeble  minds  from  the  im- 
becility into  which  they  had  fallen,  either  through  abuse,  or  neglect, 
or  unwise  treatment ;— children  who  were  considered  as  idiots,  and 
who  would  have  sunk  into  hopeless  idiocy  but  for  the  help  of  this 
school. 

It  has  given  speech  to  some  who  were  dumb,  and  who,  if  left  with- 
out special  aid,  would  have  remained  dumb. 

It  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  more  than  four-fifths  of 
its  pupils,  as  their  friends  will  testify. 

They  have  been  put  into  a  higher  state  of  health  and  vigor. 

They  have  been  trained  to  the  command  and  use  of  muscle  and 
limb. 

They  feed  themselves,  dress  themselves,  and  conduct  with  de- 
corum. 

Their  gluttonous  and  unseemly  habits  have  been  broken  up. 

They  have  been  trained  to  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
until  the  new  habits  have  become  as  second  nature. 

Their  powers  of  self-control  have  been  increased,  and  they  strive 
to  make  themselves  less  unsightly  and  disagreeable  to  others. 

Many  have  been  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  so  that  they  may  at 
least  be  less  burdensome  to  their  friends. 

Their  mental  faculties  and  moral  sentiments  have  been  developed 
by  lessons  and  exercises  suitable  to  their  feeble  condition,  and  they 
have  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Finally,  a  conviction  has  been  produced  in  many  minds,  that  idi- 
otic children,  if  they  are  considered  only  as  belonging  to  the  great 
class  of  the  insane,  should  have  special  care  and  training ;  and  this 
conviction  is  so  well  founded,  that  henceforth  some  establishment 
for  their  special  benefit  will  be  considered  necessary  here  so  long  as 
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Massachusetts  maintains  her  present  high  standard  of  public  moral- 
ity and  Christian  beneficence." 

This  sense  of  duty  towards  idiotic  children  has  been  awakened 
beyond  the  borders  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Institutions  established  or  supported  miunly  by  State  grants 
for  the  relief  of  this  class  of  sufferers  at  Syracuse  in  New-York,  at 
Media  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Columbus  in  Ohio,  at  Lakeville  in  Con- 
necticut, besides  the  private  school  at  Barre,  are  mainly  the  fruits  of 
Dr.  Howe's  Report  in  1848,  and  his  experimental  school  at  South 
Boston. 

Dr.  Howe  is  not  inclined,  as  many  would  suppose,  from  his  long 
and  wide  connection  with  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  as  Trustee, 
Superintendent  and  Visitor,  to  regard  these  establishments — each 
generally  on  a  large  scale  devoted  to  a  special  class — as  the  indispen- 
sable, or  in  all  cases  the  best  modes  of  treating  the  peculiar  wants  of 
the  poor,  the  infirm,  or  the  criminal,  or  to  desire  their  needless 
multiplication  or  enlargement.     In  a  printed  document  he  says : 

'^  Experience  has  lessened  the  enthusiasm  I  once  felt  about  such 
establishments,  for  it  has  taught  me  that  they  are  sometimes  created 
needlessly,  sometimes  even  in  violation  of  sound  political  economy ; 
and  that  disadvantages  and  difficulties  are  often  found  in  their  prac- 
tical operation,  which  had  not  been  foreseen  by  their  founders. 

In  one  sense,  Public  Charitable  Institutions,  like  all  prisons  and 
other  penal  establishments,  are  evils ;  and  are  maintained  only  to 
avoid  greater  ones. 

True  wisdom  and  charity  teach  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  pau- 
pers, the  infirm,  and  the  criminal,  the  leading  principle  should  be, 
separation  and  not  congregation. 

Such  persons  are  in  an  abnormal  and  undesirable  condition.  Pe- 
culiarities of  character  grow  out  of  it,  which  are  intensified  by  asso- 
ciation, and  so  classes  and  clans  are  formed.  The  true  remedy  is 
disassociation — diffusion  in  general  sound  society,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  classes. 

The  late  movement  in  our  State,  by  which  the  paupers  were  gath- 
ered in  great  State  Poor-Houses,  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  some 
pressing  considerations,  but  it  was  in  violation  of  this  sound  prin- 
ciple. 

In  many  other  establishments,  the  inmates  are  brought  together 
and  treated  in  classes,  not  because  that  is  the  best  conceivable  mode, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  possible  one  in  the  present  state  of  society. 

Many  institutions,  such  as  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  that  were 
once  regarded  as  wise  and  good,  are  now,  properly  enough,  falling 
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out  of  favor,  because  suspected  of  increasing  the  very  evil  they  were 
meant  to  lessen.  Others,  as  Orphan  Asylums,  Public  Reform 
Schools,  and  the  like,  will,  I  think,  be  replaced  in  time  by  more 
effectual  and  truly  Christian  remedies. 

In  almost  all  public,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions,  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  serious  evils  arise  from  violation  of  the  principle,  that 
we  should  separate  and  not  congregate. 

Being  called  upon  lately  to  give  advice  about  the  establishment 
of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  Mutes  in  a  new  State,  I 
have  counselled  a  course,  different  from  the  one  I,  myself,  followed 
many  years  ago.  It  is  to  dispense  with  any  great  costly  building, 
having  common  dormitories,  dining-rooms,  chapel,  and  the  like.  To' 
make  no  preparation  for  any  great  common  household  at  all ;  but  to 
build  a  simple  building,  with  all  the  conveniences  for  instructing 
classes,  and  make  provision  for  boarding  the  pupils  in  private  fami- 
lies. In  a  word,  to  reduce  the  Institution,  as  we  would  any  machine, 
to  the  simplest  possible  form.  This  is  perfectly  feasible  in  many 
small  towns  and  villages. 

In  like  manner,  if  proper  occasions  should  present,  I  would  advise 
modification  of  several  of  our  public  institutions;  curtailment  of 
operations  in  some  cases,  and  total  discontinuance  of  the  establish- 
ment in  others. 

In  the  highest  possible  state  of  society  there  will  be  the  fewest 
penal  and  charitable  Institutions ;  meantime  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  those  whose  existence  is  necessary." 

Besides  building  up  the  two  great  Public  Charities  for  the  instmc- 
tion  and  relief  of  the  blind,  and  the  idiotic.  Dr.  Howe  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  prison  discipline,  the  reform 
of  juvenile  criminals,  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  the  im- 
provement of  public  schools  and  popular  education  generally.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  and  of  the  sub- 
committee of  that  body,  which  introduced  the  practice  of  examining 
the  schools,  and  candidates  for  situations  as  teachers,  by  written 
answers  to  written  or  printed  questions.*  And  during  his  whole  life 
his  warmest  sympathies  and  most  untiring  efforts  have  been  put  forth 
in  favor  of  the  enslaved  African,  and  in  limiting  in  every  way  practi- 
cable the  area  of  slavery. 

Dr.  Howe^s  Reports  and  Publications  are  full  of  wise,  philosophical 
and  practical  suggestions  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  as  the  follow- 
ing extracts  will  show : 

*  So  Tar  as  we  are  informed,  Oeorffe  B.  Emenon,  io  1821,  when  Principal  of  the  English 
High  Brhool  in  Boston,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of  examining  candidates  for  ftd- 
miiMion  or  promotion  bj  written  questions  and  answers. 
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In  the  preceding  article  the  subject  was  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 

Prerace  on  the  Peculiarities  and  Difficulties  of  the  Subject, 155 

First  Book,    History  of  German  Grammar  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 

German  Lanfuafo  in  the  Schools,  since  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 150 

■     L  Sixteenth  Century, 159 

Latin  and  German  about  A.  D.  1500 , ISO 

Ebracdt's  **  Method  of  liatinity,** , 160 

''Juvenile  Exercises  on  Donatus,"  &c., 161 

Aventinus*  "  New  Rudimentary  Grammar," 163 

German  Orthographers, 164 

Fabian  Frangk, 164 

Frangk's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts :  orthogrslphy,  (leaves  2 — 
II),  and  the  "Chancery-book,"  (leaves  11 — 44).  But  the  remarkable 
point  about  it  is,  the  decided  and  clear  distinction  it  makes  between 
the  written  High  Grammar,  and  the  dialects.  Frangk  had  listened 
with  an' attentive  ear  in  his  travels  about  the  Empire,  and  bad  care- 
fully observed  the  peculiarities  of  the  Franconians,  Bavarians,  Silesi- 
ans,  "  Meichssners,"  Oberlanders  and  Niederlanders.  The  result  to 
which  he  thus  came  was,  that  the  written  language  was  spoken 
nowhere.  Thus  he  observes  of  the  vowels,  "The  German  language, 
if  properly  spoken,  contains,  as  has  been  shown,  six  pure,  three 
double,  and  three  half-double  vowels.  But  there  is  no  country  nor 
nation  which  pronounces  all  these  correctly ;  which  does  not  in  some 
way  interchange  or  modify  them.^f  Frangk  himself,  he  says,  used 
the  Oberland  dialect  But  "although  this  is  in  itself  correct  and 
clear,  still  it  is  in  many  points  and  parts  not  in  agreement  with  the 
High  German.  For  there  is  no  country  whatever  where  it  has  been 
80  entirely  pure  and  correct  both  as  first  spoken  and  as  used  since, 
that  something  needing  correction  or  improvement  can  not  now  and 
then  be  traced  in  it.^J  The  question,  "  How  to  learn  German  cor-  • 
rectly  and  purely,"  Frangk  answers  as  follows :  "  But  he  who  would 
avoid  such  errors,  and  would  write  or  speak  German  correctly,  roust 
speak  German  according  to  the  mode  and  usage  of  some  one  country, 
and  must  not  vary  it  after  other  dialectic  forms.     It  will  be  useful  and 

Cantxleiy  ietx  braeuchiger^  gerechter  Practick,  Formliche  Missitun  md  Schrifften  an  iedt 
Pertonen  reehtmetnig  tutieUen,  auffs  kurfzoi  begriffen.    M.  Fabian  Frangk." 

'  A  MS.  note  in  the  copy  in  the  Meosebacb  Library  (which  1  have  used)  mention*  anotbw 
edition,  at  Straaborg,  without  date. 

tP.9.  XV.2, 
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good  for  such  a  person  to  know  the  dialects  of  many  countries,  with 
their,  errors,  so  chat  he  can  avoid  them.  But  that  which  is  most 
eminently  pro6tahle  and  serviceable  to  this  end  is,  to  take  good  ex- 
amples, that  is,  good  German  books  and  legal  obligations,  either 
manuscript  or  printed,  to  read  them  diligently,  and  to  imitate  what- 
ever in  them  is  proper  and  correct  Among  materials  of  this  kind 
are  documents  from  the  chancery  of  the  beloved  emperor  Maximilian 
(of  most  praiseworthy  memory) ;  and  of  cotemporary  writings,  those 
of  Doctor  Luther ;  the  most  uncorrupted,  amended,  and  correct  copies 
of  them  that  can  be  found." 

Thus  writes  Fabian  Frangk,  about  A.  D.  1531.  We  shall  see  how 
correctly  he  had  designated  the  direction  of  the  future  progress  of 
the  written  High  German,  and  of  its  management  as  a  study.  Frangk 
himself  only  gives  nine  leaves  to  the  subject  of  German  orthography. 
He  then  proceeds  to  his  principal  subject,  the  book  of  forms ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  letters,  titles,  superscriptions,  <fec.* 

The  other  species  of  introductions  to  the  reading  and  writing  of 
German  were  intended  to  instruct  the  laity  in  reading  German  books, 
especially  the  Bible.  How  directly  this  religious  intention  was  aimed 
at,  will  appear  even  from  the  title  of  the  oldest  of  them.  It  is,  ^^JEn- 
chiridion.  That  is,  manual  to  iorite  and  read  correctly  Oerman  or- 
thography and  the  High  German  language  ;  together  with  a  register 
to  ike  whole  Bible,  by  which  quotations  and  concordances  in  the  New 
Testament  may  be  re/erred  to  by  (he  text,  and  also  by  Latin  words. 
Also,  how  to  understand  figures  and  Oerman  numeration.  Made  by 
Johannes  Kolross,  teacher  of  German  at  Basley\  This  book  was  in 
all  probability  published  in  1529.^  In  his  preface,  the  author  ex- 
plains his  design  still  more  fully.  ^  Since,''  he  begins,  "•  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  these  latter  times,  to  cause  the  Holy  Scriptures  (his 
divine  word)  to  come  by  means  of  printing  into  the  hands  of  the 
simple  lay  people,  for  their  good  and  encouragement,  in  intelligible 
native  speech,  they  show  no  little  desire  to  have  their  children,  who 

*  I  cUe  ifom  amonf  all  Uie  namerous  books  of  forms,  rhetorics,  4kc.,  only  this  of  Fraogli't. 
This  class  of  worlts  constitutes  quite  s  literature  In  itself,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury  and  the  eizteenth.  Of  a  large  number  of  others  which  I  looked  through  in  the  librarj 
St  Berlin,  I  shall  name  only  two,  Tis  :— 

Ttidrich  Rieder,  *'Jihetorical  Mirror  {Rhethoriehacher  Spiegel)"  {eicy  at  end),  1493.  folio ; 
and 

Meichasner,  *^Manual  (Bimdtbueehltny*  Tiibingen,  1660.    8to. 

t  **Eneheridion.  Dae  iet^  /UmtMehlin  teuieeher  Orlhographi,  Hoehdeuteche  epraoeh,  art- 
Itch  teaehreyben  vnd  tesen^  eampt  einem  Hegieterlein  ^ber  die  gantxe  Bibelt  me  man  die  AtUh 
gationee  vnnd  Concordantiae^  Sh  im  Newen  Teetament,  neben  den  Test  vnd  eonetj  mil  Hal' 
ben  Latiniechen  Worten  verxaichnet.  Aueh  tcie  man  die  Z\ffer  vnd  teuteche  xaal  teretehn 
eon,   Durch  Johannem  Kolroee,  Teuteeh  Leaermayetem  xuo  Baeel  Gemachte." 

t  See  the  number  1589,  given  by  Kolross,  folio  36,  as  an  example  in  numermllon. 

26 
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are  quite  unable  to  study  the  origiual  tongues  of  tbe  bolj  Biblical 
ivriUngs,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  even  Latin,  educated  in  the  Ger- 
man school  and  learning."  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  book  is 
prepared.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  distinctions  of  the  letters ;  then  of 
doubling  them,  then  of  abbreviations,  punctuation  marks,  d^c,  and 
**  At  the  last  follows  a  little  register  explaining  the  order  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  together  with  the  figures  and  ordinary  numeration." 

After  the  time  of  Fabian  Frangk  and  Johannes  Kolross,  a  great 
number  of  such  introductions  to  German  orthography  appeared; 
some,  like  Frangk's,  on  the  plan  of  teaching  secular  forms,  &c^  and 
some  like  Kolross',  chiefly  with  reference  to  learning  to  read,  and  to 
religious  books. 

Ickeliamer, 

Although  the  labors  of  Aventinus,  as  one  of  those  who  assisted  in 
the  transition  from  the  exclusive  use  of  Latin  in  instruction,  to  that 
of  German,  must  not  be  passed  by  without  mention,  still  a  grammar 
of  the  Latin  language  with  a  few  remarks  in  German  here  and  there 
inserted,  can  not  be  termed  a  German  Grammar.  The  credit,  accord- 
ingly, of  having  made  the  first  attempt  to  prepare  a  German  gram-  * 
mar,  belongs  to  another ;  to  Valentin  Ickelsamer. 

Ickelsamer  was  a  cotemporary  of  Luther,  studied  at  Wittenberg, 
and  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  German  reformation.  When  how- 
ever the  difference  between  Luther  and  Karlstad t  became  an  open 
controversy,  Ickelsamer  took  part  with  Karlstadt,  went  with  him  to 
Tauber  at  Rottenburg,  and  put  forth  there  a  passionate  controversial 
publication  against  Luther.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  withdrew 
again  from  Karlstadt's  party,  in  1527  came  to  a  full  understanding 
•with  Luther,*  and  lived  at  Erfurt,  employing  himself  with  teaching 
'School  and  grammatical  labors. 

Having  previously  published  a  book  on  the  right  method  of  learn- 
ing to  readjf  he  put  forth  his  German  grammar  in  1531,  or  shortly 
•after.|    It  appeared  at  first  without  place  or  date,  with  the  title 

*  Luther'8  leUer  Co  Joftua  Menian  De  Wettd,  toI.  3,  p.  190 
t  This  appears  from  Ickelmmcr'a  own  Introduction  to  his  Grammar,  p.  10. 
t  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  when  this  first  edition  of  lekelsamer's  grammar  appeared. 
Aa  the  point  is  of  some  interest,  relating  to  tbe  very  first  German  prammar,  I  shall  go  a  little 
.more  into  deUilupon  il.  Borne  aotborities  fix  the  date  of  (he  firal  edition  in  1522 ;  as,  among 
others,  Hoffmann,  ^'German  PhOoUtgy  (Deutaehe  PhUoUigie),"  p.  139 ;  Koberstein,  **Biatory 
of  German  Nalional  Literature  (Getehiehte  der  deuitcken  National  LitteraiurW*  4th  ed., 
1845,  p.  460:  Ettmuller,  ^'History  of  German  Literalure  (.Deutache  Litteraturgeachichtey;*  p. 
328.  Piacbon,  in  his  ^'Guide  (^Leitfaden)^*'  gives  16S7,  as  the  jear  of  publication  ;  Eitner,  in 
hiB*^Tablea  (TabeHen),"  1626.  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  Grammar  which  we  have  by 
Ickelsamer  can  not  have  been  written  before  1531.  A  citation  from  one  of  Luther's  letters, 
respecting  the  date  1527,  (De  Wette,  vol.  3,  p.  190),  which  has  been  relied  on,  la  not  conclu- 
•Ive.    For  If  we  read,  with  Beesenmeyer,  ^^grammatica  ma  "  instead  of  "  tua  "  (good  LatiA- 
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**  German  Grammar^  from  which  one  may  Uam  to  read  by  himAtlf; 
with  all  that  pertains  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  German,  its  orthogra- 
phy, its  defects  and  superfluities^  and  much  mjort  oho.  Also  some- 
thing concerning  the  right  method  and  etym^ology  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  words,  and  how  German  words  should  be  divided  into  their 
syllables  and  spelled  together.  Valentin  Ickelsamery*  It  was  re- 
printed a  little  later,  bj  Johann  Petreios,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1637.  It 
is  a  small  book,  not  filling  more  than  five  small  octavo  sheets  (pp.  80)  ;f 
but  its  contents  are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  interesting. 
The  author  proves  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  and 

\ij  requiret  the  word  to  be  *ju»),  the  reference  becumes  necessarily  to  Ickelsamer's  earlier 
grammar,  menttooed  bj  himself.  But  the  positive  reason  for  claiming  that  the  grammar  of 
which  I  am  speaking  can  not  have  been  written  before  1531,  is  this.  Ickeisamer  says,  on  p. 
67  of  the  1st  ed.,  **  As  the  learned  Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  was  well  acqoiUnfed  with  this  sub- 
ject, shows  by  an  Instance  in  his  '  Oeograpbia,  or  Description  of  some  places  in  Germany ;'  to 
wit,  that  the  locality  rightly  and  not  arbitrarily  named  the  Concorssberg,  is  called  in  German 
the  Kochelssberg.*'  (Ickelsamer's  edition  of  1537,  more  correct  both  here  and  in  many  other 
places,  reads  "  Koeherasberg  ")  I  know  of  no  work  of  Beatus  Rhenanus  with  the  title  of 
**Geographia."  Nor  does  Rotermund,  in  his  continuation  of  JOcher  (Vol.  6,  No.  1916)  men* 
tion  such  a  title.  Ickelsamer's  quotation  is  however  from  the  learned  work  of  Beatus  Rhe- 
nanus, ^^Rerum  Otrmaniearum  libri  tre*,"  Basle,  1531 ;  in  which  we  find  (p.  163),  the  follow 
ing :  **  I  believe  the  fortress  of  Cochesperg  {Coehetpergiam  areem)  to  have  been  another  cita- 
del originally  called  Concordia;  and  that  the  Germans  gradually  modified  the  name  Con- 
cordia, which  was  an  ankoowu  and  aomeaning  word  to  tham,  until  they  had  turned  It  to  a 
word  meaning  a  quiver.    Any  one  who  understands  German  will  know  what  1  mean." 

IckelMtmcr  refers  several  times \o  the  same  work.  Thus  in  his  strange  etymology  of  Weih' 
naeht  (Christmasy,  pp.  68, 69,  he  asys,  **  as  in  the  case,  amongst  many  others,  of  the  word 
Weinnacht,  which  Rhenanus  also  explains;  the  word  is  derived  from  *a  ntxht  of  wina* 
(ainer  teeynige  naeht),  spent  in  wine  drinking;  a  description  which  does  not  ill  suit  Christ- 
mas night,  which  we  call  Weinnaekt,  and  which  we  pais  in  drinking  and  feasting,  in  the  honor 
of  the  great  God.  The  name  has  undoubtedly  descended  to  us  from  a  beathan  one ;  for  they 
were  accustomed  to  honor  their  gods  in  that  manner.**  Compare  now  the  following  from 
Beatus  Rhenanus,  "/ler.  Germ.t"  p.  7:  **They  (viz.  the  ancient  Germans)  were  in  the  habit 
of  sometimes  passing  not  only  the  day  but  the  night  also,  in  carousing ;  for  it  is  no  disgrace 
with  them,  says  Tacitus,  to  continue  drinking  day  and  night.  From  which  custom  the  names 
of  some  of  our  own  festivals  have  been  derived ;  such  as  that  at  the  calends  of  January,  on 
which,  by  the  custom  of  Christians,  we  celebrate  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour ;  which  is  called 
Vuinnacht,  an  ancient  word,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from  heathen  observaocea,  and  re- 
ferring to  wine  and  conviviality." 

Besides  these  undeniable  citations,  there  are  others,  not  so  direct  Thus,  Ickeisamer  says^ 
p.  66,  "  And  that  no  language  whatever,  the  German  especially,  Is  entirely  pure,  but  that  they 
are  alt  mingled  up  together."  Compare  with  this  Beatus  Rhenanus,  Rer.  Germ.,  p  110: 
**  For  I  consider  that  at  the  present  day  all  languages  are  mingled  with  some  others ;  and  tliat 
none  of  them  are  pure. "  If  It  is  thus  proved  that  Ickeisamer  cited  the  ^'JUrum  Germanicum 
Ifbri  tret  **  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  it  Is  also  proved  that  his  grammar  can  not  have  bet* n  written 
before  1631.  For  Rhenanus'  book  first  appeared  in  that  year ;  as  It  Is  proved  that  there  can 
not  have  been  any  previous  edition,  now  lost,  by  the  fact  that  the  dedication  of  it  to  Ferdinand, 
the  brother  of  Charlea  V.,  Is  dated  ^^Selettadii,  Calendig  Martiis.    {Anno  MDXXXl)." 

*  **7>tf/«cA«  Orammatica  Daraus  ainer  von  jm  telbt  mag  leten  Umeft,  mil  allem  </em,  to 
turn  7\M»ehen  Leeen  vnnd  deetdben  Orrhographiam  tnangrt  vnd  ii6er/ftts«,  auch  anderm  vQ 
mehr.  suo  wUten  gehoert.  Aueh  ettwae  von  der  rtehten  arl  vnd  Etymoiogia  der  Mlfeken 
Mpraeh  vnd  woerter,  vnd  wie  man  die  TVUtecAen  woerter  in  ire  eilben  tayien^  vnd  tuoeamen 
Buoekataben  eolt.     Valentin  leAeltamer.'' 

t  The  kindness  of  Wiihelm  Grimm  procured  me  the  use  of  the  first  edition,  from  the  Beriia 
Library,  and  Prof.  Bertheaa  obtained  me  the  second  edition  from  the  library  at  GOttingeo. 
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somewhat  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Hebrew.*  He  cites  Quintihan 
a  number  of  times,  and  appositely ;  and  is*  evidently  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  whole  of  Latin  grammar.  But  that  which  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  work  is,  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  that  great  era  at  which  it  appeared.  Notwith- 
standing his  having  once  been  a  victim  of  the  visionary  views  of 
Carlstadt,  Ickelsamer  had  retained  the  true  portion  of  those  views 
whose  misunderstanding  occasioned  the  horrors  of  the  Peasants' War. 
He  recognized  the  profound  depths  of  human  nature,  and  had  feel- 
ings for  the  common  people. 

Ickelsamer's  little  work  is  injured  by  a  superfluity  of  materials ; 
for  the  author  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  design, 
which,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  but  more  than 
once  strays  into  a  field  quite  foreign  to  it  He  sets  up  in  the  begin- 
ning a  very  high  ideal  of  what  a  German  grammar  should  be. 
"There  has  been,"  he  says,  "for  a  long  time,  no  German  grammar 
existing  or  written,  except  such  as  were  made  by  taking  a  Latin  gram- 
mar and  translating  it;  as  I  know  by  my  own  experience.  But  this 
seems  great  labor  and  little  profit  to  one  who  undertakes  to  teach 
German,  as  it  should  be  said  and  spoken,  in  such  forms  as  der  Hans^ 
des  Hansen,  &c. ;  Ich  sckreib,  ick  hob  geschrihen,  <fec.  Such  inflec- 
tions will  be  much  better  learned  from  the  mother  of  a  child,  than 
from  a  grammar.*'  But  what  should  be  done  is,  "  to  set  forth  clearly 
and  in  German,  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  their  nature ;"  and  thus 
give  a  good  German  syntax.  But  this  should  not  be  done  as  "  in  the 
common  Donatuses  for  children,"!  but  by  illustrating  their  correct  use  . 
in  German  idioms.  Ickelsamer  cites  the  German  participle  as  an  in- 
stance in  point,  and  repeats  his  views  of  the  high  value  oC  such  a 
German  grammar  as  he  describes  ;|  and  then  suddenly  ending  the 
discussion,  closes  his  preface,  with  the  words:  "This  portion  of 
grammar,  which  is  treated  of  in  this  my  little  book,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  best  and  most  useful,  and  have  therefore  with  i)leasure 
devoted  my  small  powers  to  it.  God  grant  that  all  that  I  have 
done  may  be  to  his  glory.     Amen."     The  part  of  grammar  thus 

*  That  he  waa  not  very  profoundlj  acquahiteil  with  rbe  Greek  appears  from  his  remarlu 
on  Xptt,  pp  38,  39 ;  and  from  ihe  fact  of  his  not  meutionhig  the  Greek  combinations  yY^  ^*« 
on  p.  40.    Compare  the  observations  of  KoUroas  on  Ap«,  Encherldion,  folio  16. 

t  See,  on  Donatus,  above,  p.  397. 

X  Ickelsamer  is  particularly  full  at  p.  61,  in  explaining  his  high  demands  upon  German 
■chootmasiers.  It  would  be  very  wrong  for  f  hem  ro  be  able  or  willing  ro  teach  only  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  They  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  German 
grammar ;  ami  the  pupil  should  learn  this  grammar  before  proceeding  to  any  foreign  language. 
I  confine  myself  to  this  brief  allusion  In  a  note  to  these  views,  certainly  surprising  ones  for 
A.  D.  Ii>3l,  as  Ickelsamer  himself  has  not  set  tliem  foxih  at  all  in  detail,  but  has  limited  him- 
self to  the  **  beat  and  most  usefol  part  of  them." 
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alluded  to,  is  that  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  title,  '^  To  learn  to 
read  German,  and  German  orthography." 

If  we  agree  with  Ickelsamer'^  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  art 
of  reading,  we  shall  with  him  recognize  it  as  the  ^  best  and  most  use- 
ful part "  of  grammar.  *'  It  is  without  doubt,"  he  says,  **  that  scarcely 
any  one  work  or  creature  on  earth  has  -been  more  used  at  once  to  the 
honor  and  dishonor  of  God,  than  the  art  of  reading,  through  the  writ- 
ing of  many  good  and  evil  books.  And  every  one  who  shall  under- 
stand and  come  to  the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  which  this 
book  shows,  will  confess  that  it  is  an  excellent  gift  of  God,  whether, 
he  be  a  wood  cutter  or  a  shepherd  in  the  field ;  and  every  one  may 
learn  by  his  own  labor,  without  schoolmasters  and  books.  Let  him 
pray  to  God,  as  I  do."*  "  I  have  already  printed  something  con- 
cerning the  right  mode  of  learning  to  read,  but  not  so  thoroughly 
and  clearly  as  in  this  present  little  book ;  and  nothing  else  has  moved 
me  thereto  except  of  love  and  pleasure  in  its  subtle  art,  which  I  would 
fain  communicate  to  every  man  ;  for  it  is  a  holy  gift  of  God,  which 
men  ought  to  use  for  his  divine  honor,  in  humility  and  fear  of  heart, 
and  to  teach  to  others.  And  this  reading  is  such  an  art  that  one  may 
learn  it  in  one  day,  if  need  be.*'f  **  And  how  well  should  I  reckon 
this  my  labor  to  be  repaid,  if  a  single  God-fearing  person,  who  per- 
haps has  no  place  of  abode  here  for  any  long  time  (for  real  Christians 
are  uncertain  whether  they  will  abide  long  in  this  world,)  shall  learn 
it  so  quickly,  and  to  good  purpose,  and  shall  thereafter  use  it  to  the 
honor  of  God."^  Ickelsamer  wrote  his  book  about  1531.  Luther^s 
New  Testament  appeared  in  1522.  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
appeared  almost  every  year  afterwards,  until  at  last  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Luther*s  masterpiece  appeared  in  1534.  In  such  a  period, 
the  teacher  of  reading  might  well  feel  himself  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God. 

The  new  method  by  which  Ickelsamer  expected  so  much  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  learning  to  read,  was  a  sort  of  method  by  sounds 
{Lautirmeihode).  He  divided  the  words  into  their  sounds,  arranged 
and  described  the  sounds,  in  a  mode  on  the  whole  accurate  and  vivid, 
and  lays  down  the  principle  that  in  instructing,  a  difference  should 
be  made  between  the  name  of  the  letter  and  its  sound.  We  name 
the  letters  ^*Be,  ce,  de,  ef,  ge,"  <bc. ;  so  that  one  letter  will  no  longer 
serve  to  designate  these  words  or  syllables.  For  the  single  letters 
themselves  are  too  subtle  to  name,  and§  can  not  all  be  named,  but 

*  p.  7.    I  quote  alwaya  from  the  oldest  edition.    Both  editjooe  are  without  numbered 

tP  10.  4  P.  11. 

I  This  word  (undt  and),  if  spelled  vnnd  in  the  let  edition.    AUhoof  h  (p.  68),  Ickelsamer  ex- 
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all  that  can  be  done  is,  to  sbow  how  they  are  prepared  in  the  month 
with  the  natural  organs,  though  no  sound  is  heard.  But  if  used 
word  or  syllable-wise,  the  letters  are  ^more  hindrance  Uian  help  in 
learning  to  read.* 

The  second  subject  which  Ickelsaroer  promises  in  his  title  to  treat 
more  in  detail,  is  German  orthography.  For  this  he  lays  down  two 
principal  rules.  ^^  The  first  is,  that  he  who  would  read  or  write  a 
word,  must  give  diligent  attention  to  the  meaning  and  composition  of 
that  word."!  "  The  second,  that  he  say  over  the  word,  or  its  parts, 
^  that  is,  the  letters,  with  his  mouth,  and  ask  his  tongue  how  it  sounds."^ 
The  mode  of  applying  this  second  rule  in  detail  had  already  been  im* 
pliedly  explained  in  Ickelsamer's  phonic  (Lautir)  method  for  teaching 
reading.  In  applying  the  first  rule,  however,  he  digresses  into  ety* 
mological  discussions,  sometimes  profound,  but  sometimes  very  wrong 
beaded.  But  he. has  the  good  sense  to  recommend,  in  a  special 
paragraph,  '*  not  to  desert  a  passably  good  common  usage  in  words 
or  speech,"  for  the  sake  of  orthography  or  etymology .§ 

Oelinger, 

In  1573,  Albert  Oelinger,  public  notary  at  Strasburg,  published  a 
German  grammar,  with  the  title :  ^  Instruction  in  the  High  German 
language ;  Grammar,  or  institution  of  the  correct  German  tongue^ 
in  which  etymology,  syntax,  and  the  other  portions  are  briefly  treated^ 
each  in  its  order.  Written  some  years  ago,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
French  youth,  hut  now  published  at  the  instance  of  sundry  persons, 
and  not  less  useful  than  necessary  to  most  of  the  neighboring  nations. 
With  the  opinion  of  Master  Johann  Sturm,  respecting  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  tongues  of  the  present  day.  By  Albert  Oelinger^ 
notary  public  at  Strasburg,  Strasburg,  pt:inted  by  Nicholas  Wyriot, 
1673."     8o.| 

I  have  given  this  title  in  full,  as  very  clearly  expressing  the  pur- 

prcssly  forbids  the  double  n  in  the  word,  he  has  left  maay  wind*  in  the  book.  Even  aAer  hU 
repudiation  of  It  at  p.  68,  I  counted  no  len  than  eixteen  of  them,  to  the  end.  But  tt  it 
remarkable  that  in  the  "  reading  manual,"  viz.,  pp.  71-74,  the  correction  haa  been  accurately 
made ;  so  that  there  is  no  vnnd  on  those  pages. 

•P  13.  tP.a*.  JP25.  fP.  es^efae?. 

\*^UfuUrricKt  dtr  Hoeh  Teutachen  Spraaeh;  Grammatica  teu  inttihUio  Verae  Gtnmmi' 
ta  linguae,  in  qua  Etyniologia,  Syntasit,  et  reliquoe  portau  omntM  *uo  ordine  bmiter  traeton- 
tur.  In  ututn  juventutit  masime  Gallieae,  ante  anno*  aliqtiot  conteripta,  nunc  autem 
quorundam  mttinetu  in  huem  edita.  piaeriMgue  vidnit  nationituM^nonmintu  utitiaquam 
necenatiu.  Cum  D.  Joan.  Sturmij  aententia,  de  cagnitione  et  exercitatione  linguarvm 
no9tri  taendi.  Alberto  Oelingero  Argent.  Notario  publico  Auetore.  Argentorati,  eseudebai 
Nicolaus  Wyriot.  1673." 

Hoffman,  {''German  Philology,"  p.  139,)  iriTes  11574  as  the  imprint.  This  is  however 
wrong,  unlew  there  was  a  second  edition.  The  copy  from  the  Munich  library,  which  I  hare 
used,  has  1573,  both  in  the  title  and  at  the  end. 
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pose  and  contents  of  the  book.  Oelinger  wrote  k  as  a  book  for 
foreigners  to  learn  German  from.  In  his  epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  he  states  this  design  still  more  plainlj.  Poles, 
Bohemians,  Hungarians^  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Scotch- 
men, Danes  and  others,  he  says,  need  a  knowledge  of  the  Grerman* 
tongue,  in  part  by  reason  of  their  intercourse  with  that  nation,  in 
part  on  account  of  the  important  matters  which  have  taken  place  in 
Germany,  and  have  been  commemorated  in  the  German  language. 
But,  he  continues,  the  German  language  can  no  more  be  learned 
correctly  without  a  grammar,  than  the  Greek  or  Latin.  He  ther^ 
fore  looked  about  among  the  booksellers,  in  order  if  possible  to  find  a 
German  grammar  which  would  answer  bis  requirements.  But  the  book* 
seller  had  no  such  for  sale,  and  usually  said  that  they  were  altogether 
doubtful  whether  the  German  language  could  easily  enough  be 
brought  under  definite  grammatical  rules ;  and  thus  it  has  happened 
that  although  some  grammars  of  our  language  have  been  elsewhere 
published,  they  have  been  as  wide  of  correct  German,  as  the  Doric 
Alpha  from  the  Ionic  Ita.*  For  these  reasons  he  had  concluded  to 
supply  this  want. 

With  regard  to  the  '* dialeetuSy^  and  " idioma,^*  which  he  himself 
uses,  Oelinger  says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  grammar,  "The  idiom 
which  we  have  used  is  that  common  to  all  the  people  of  Upper  Ger- 
many ;  and  in  like  manner  wo  chiefly  recommend  such  books  as  are 
printed  in  the  same ;  as  at  Frankfurt,  Mentz,  Basle,  Leipzig,  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg,  Augsburg,  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg.f  The  text  of 
Oelinger *s  grammar  is  Latin,  and  its  arrangement  is  in  general  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ancient  grammar.  It  does  not  however  slavishly 
follow  the  Latin  grammars,  but  agrees  with  the  Greek,  where  the  lat- 
ter language  is  more  like  German  than  the  former  is.|  The  book 
treats  successively  of  teaching  the  letters  and  sounds,  then  of  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  article  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  ^c,  all  with  full 
paradigms.    Then  come  very  brief  portions  on  syntax  and  prosody. 

If  it  is  remembered  that  Oelinger  had  to  construct  his  whole  sys- 
tem from  the  unarranged  materials  of  the  German  language,  with  no 
help  except  what  he  could  obtain  from  a  classical  grammar,  we  shall 
readily  acknowledge  the  merits  of  this  first  effort.§ 

An  especial  interest  is  given  to  Oelinger's  book  by  the  feet  that 

*  Retichlia's  proDoanciatlon  of  era. 

t  P.  9no.  t  tSe«  c.  g^  p.  SiS.  00  tb«  eight  parti  of  speech. 

I  Oelinger,  for  example,  aTotde  the  eaaj  path  of  many  later  writers,  who  recognise  tho 
**  weak  coiijugatton  "  as  the  only  regular  one.  and  call  th«  **  stroog  conjugaiioo  "  anomaloaa. 
He  admits  four  regular  forms  of  conjagatfon  Id  German,  gfving  the  strong  vertw  to  the  three 
former,  and  the  weak  ones  to  the  tatter.  (P.  96,  Ac.)  He  has  many  foots  of  Interest  for  tht 
history  of  the  language,  which  we  have  not  here  f^aee  to  consider.    Thus,  he  gtret  the  end- 
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Johann  Sturm,  in  his  time  so  eminent  as  an  edacator,  prefixed  a  par- 
ticular recommendation  to  it.*  In  this  opinion,  vrhich  is  addressed 
to  Conrad  Preslausky,  secretary  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  he  con- 
siders Oelinger^s  German  grammar  as  the  first  which  has  appeared 
•  in  Germany ;  and  lays  down  the  dictum  that  modern  foreign  hinguages 
ought  to  he  learned  and  used,  not  only  with  earnest  study,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art  This,  he  says,  is  particularly  necessary 
for  those  concerned  in  embassies ;  of  whom  those  always  succeed 
best  who  can  use  the  language  of  those  to  whom  they  are  sent 
The  languages  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  no  doubt  exceedingly 
excellent  in  words  and  in  thoughts,  '*  but  if  they  are  not  understoodi 
what  power  for  conviction  can  they  have.f 

Clajus. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  we  have 

hitherto  only  very  cursorily  alluded  to  one  of  the  most  important 

questions  which  can  be  asked  respecting  a  German  grammar,  viz.. 

What  phase  of  the  German  language — what  dialect — did  the  Ger- 

iog  en  for  the  genitiTe  and  datire  singular  of  some  femiDines  (aa/roioen) ;  bat  the  form  of 
the  DominafiTe  if  raw)  Tor  the  accueatire  aingular. 

*  For  Sturm's  ticws  on  the  ezclosiTe  use  of  the  Latin,  see  this  work. 

t  Any  person  who  has  studied  the  history  of  German  grammar  sufficiently  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  title  of  the  grammars  which  appeared  during  the  sLzteenth  century,  will  perhaps 
wonder  that  I  hare  not  mentioned  an  often  cited  book,  ttas  ^^Oerman  Grammar  sr  Art  of 
LanfuagBf  A  moat  certain  method^  ^e.^  (TVufsdk  Grammatik  oder  Sproeh-Kuntt.  Certia- 
9ima  ratio;)  ^d^  by  Uureniius  Albertus  Ostrofrancus.  Augsburg,  1573.  8to.  Bat  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  notice  ali  the  books  on  the  subject,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  I  had 
besides  a  very  particular  reason  for  omitting  to  speak  of  this  Laure nliiis  Albertus,  a  copy  of 
whose  work,  from  the  Berlin  library,  I  hare  used.  This  is,  that  he  Is  in  many  places  merely 
a  duplicate  of  Oeiinger.  What  the  precise  nature  of  the  case  is,  1  have  not  yet  clearly  ascer* 
talned ;  but  am  satisfied  that  at  any  rate  either  Oeiinger  or  Laurentius  Albertus  copied 
without  permission  from  the  other.  Whole  sentences  coincide  almort  Word  for  word.  8e« 
for  instance,  at  the  words  '^Pbfami,  Bo¥mi,'*  Stc..  Albert,  fo.  10,  and  Oeiinger,  fo.  4;  Albert, 
fo.  11,  III.  and  Oeiinger,  fo.  2 ;  Albert,  fo.  31,  '*Idiama  vero,"  &c. ,  and  Oeiinger,  p  900.  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  explain  such  coincidences  as  mere  chance ;  although  perhaps  In  such 
eases  as  the  above,  a  sufficient  excuse  may  be  found  even  for  a  Terbal  transfer  from  another 
author  without  naming  him.  But  there  can  be  no  such  excuse  for  doing  so  with  whole  sac* 
tions  of  a  grammar.  And  that  one  of  the  two  had  the  book  of  the  other,  or  at  least  parts  of 
it.  before  him,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  will  compare  what  Albertus  says  of  gen> 
der,  fo.  45,  4cc.,  with  Oeiinger,  p.  34.  &c„  and  Albertus  on  declension,  fo.  62,  Ac.,  with  Oslin* 
ger,  p.  65,  Sec.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  therefore,  which  of  the  two  made  this  un< 
licensed  use  of  the  other?  The  prima  facie  evidence  would  seem  to  make  Oeiinger  ths 
delinquent;  for  although  both  books  are  dated  1573  on  the  title  page,  yet  the  dedication  of 
Albertus  (fo.  10,)  is  dated  ^Wurtzburgi  20  Sifptemb.^  anno,  72;"  while  Oelinger's  is  ^Argen* 
tinne  pridie  Nonarum  Seplembria.f  anno^  1573;"  so  that  the  work  of  Albertus  would  thus 
seem  to  be  almost  a  whole  year  older  than  Oelinger's.  The  considerations  which  hava 
decided  me,  nevertheless,  to  set  down  Albertus  for  the  copyist,  are  the  following  :— 

1.  Oelinger*s  hook  is  beyond  comparison  beUer  than  that  of  Albertus,  as  will  be  easily 
perceived  on  compariug  the  passages  above  cited  on  declension,  or  Indeetl  those  on  eonjnga> 
tioii,  (Albertus,  fo.  77,  &c.,  and  Oeiinger,  fo.  96,  Ac). 

2.  The  occasion  of  writing  Oelinger's  book  is  clearly  s^  forth  in  the  dedication,  and  the 
whole  work  corresponds  to  the  design  there  stated.  This  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  dedica> 
tion  and  book  of  Albertua. 

3.  The  prefixed  reeommendatioa  of  Bturm,  at  that  Ume  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  edii» 
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man  grammarians  select  to  teach?  We  have  already  hecome 
acquianted  with  one.  of  the  pioneers  of  German  grammar  and 
Gprman  orthography,  who  answer  this  question  with  remark* 
able  acuteness.  This  is  Fabian  Frangk,  who  does  so  by  bis  refer- 
ence to  Emperor  Maximilian's  Chancery  and  to  Dr.  Luther. 
Although  this  same  way  of  thinking  was  continually  gaining  ground 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  still  tlie  grammarians  proper,  seems 
to  have  reached  a  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  only  by 
gradual  degrees.  In  the  present  account,  we  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  the  first  German  grammarians  themselves ; 
and  these,  again,  are  exactly  a  true  expression  of  the  condition  out 
of  which,  the  German  written  language  was  just  then,  for  the  first 
time,  beginning  to  rescue  itself.  Ickelsamer  complains  bitterly  in 
various  places,  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  their  own  orthography  and 
grammar  by  the  Germans.*  ^^What  encouragement,'*  he  asks,  "has 
any  one  to  write  a  grammar  for  the  people  of  Germany,  who  neither 
value  their  language,  nor  have  any  love  of  it,  nor  pleasure  in  it,  nor 
will  apply  any  industry  in  learning  it  ?"f  Again  he  speaks  of  "  the 
rescue  of  our  <ft>mmon  German  tongue,  which  is  now  so  uncultivated 
and  cornipted."!  In  another  place  he  admonishes  not  to  vary  from 
"  the  long  accustomed  use  of  German  words,''§  and  "  that  we  ought 
to  write  and  speak  as  the  common  custom  directs.")     But  to  the 

eatora  of  QermjiDx,  Is  evidence  of  the  Intefrity  of  Oelinger ;  whereas  I  hare  ao  far  been  un* 
able  to  find  any  testimony  of  a  decisive  kind  to  tiie  character  of  Albertus. 

4.  Oeiinger's  book  contains  more  than  one  very  intelligible  hint  that  its  matter  would  be 
atolen  by  some  dishonest  person.    An  epigram  by  the  author  to  the  book,  al  fo.  8,  says  :— 
^  Esse  tui  domiui  dices  si  forte  rogabit 

Lector :  in  apertum  vulgus  iture  liber. 
Bis  tanto  v%leo,  quam  si  mittaris  ab  uUo 
Ex  me,  qui  didicit :  noil  docuit :  sed  ego.'* 

"  If  the  reader  shall  ask  of  thee  concerning  thy  author.  O  book  about  to  go  forth  amongsl 
the  community  at  large,  reply ;  that  you  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  if  put  forth  by  one  who 
had  been  my  pupil ;  he  would  not  teach,  but  I." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in  a  poem  by  Jacob  Hartmann  on  the  publication  of  Oelinger'a 
grammar,  he  is  exhorted  to  put.it  in  print,  '•  lest  another  should  reap  the  fruit,  who  did  not 
sow.  But  let  the  best  prevail,  and  the  unjust  party  be  driven  olT  the  field."  And  in  another 
poem,  Jacob  Meier,  says,  addressing  the  book,  '*  Why  did  Oehnger  keep  you  back  from  the 
prrss  for  nine  years  7    Because  furtive  fraud  was  deitpoiliug  your  wealth." 

Ail  this  seems  to  give  a  pretty  clear  insight  into  the  real  state  of  the  case.  A  full  history  of 
German  grammar  would  of  course  discuss  whatever  are  the  real  characteristics  of  Albertus; 
but  I  am  obliged  to  omit  doing  so.  at  least  until  he  is  freed  from  the  charge  which  1  have 
mentioned.  The  fact  that  Albertus  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  can  not  be  stipposed  to  have  pre- 
judiced me  against  him  ;  for  as  all  appearances  indicate,  he  was  not  regarded  with  any  special 
liivor  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  (See  below,  under 
Clajus).  I  will  add.  as  a  hint  to  any  one  disposed  to  investigate  this  matter  further,  that 
it  seems  not  altogtbrr  improbable  that  subsequently  to  the  robbery  by  Albertus,  Oelinger  may 
hare  made  some  supplementary  use  of  his  lK>ok,  which  was  printed  beibre  his  own. 

•P.  23. 

t  A  very  serious  consideration  for  Ickelsamer.  Comp  p.  78.  In  my  quotations  from  him 
in  this  chapter  (on  Clajus),  I  have  substituted  i  and  u  for  bis  J  and  v. 

}P.23.  IP.63.  IP.63 
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question  where  the  '*  common  German  tongue "  and  the  ^  common 
custom  *'  are  to  be  found,  no  answer  is  given.  Ickelsamer  knew  very 
well  how  great  were  the  differences  among  the  High  German  dia- 
lects* But  he  gives  no  directions  for  choosing  among  them  in 
writing  German.  His  rule  to  ask  onr  own  ears  and  tongue  how  a 
word  sounds,!  is  no  answer  to  this  inquiry ;  and  experience  must  very 
nearly  have  taught  him  that  it  would  be  far  from  being  in  one  uniform 
way  throughout  Germany,  that  the  children  would  ^*  learn  from  their 
mothers  how  to  say  and  speak  '  Ich  schreib,  Ich  hob  geachriben.^  '*| 

Oelinger  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  at  least,  at  the  end  of  his 
grammar,  what  dialect  of  the  German  language  the  book  taught  In 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  he  designates  the  area  of  the  High  Gor- 
man dialects  as  distinguished  from  the  Low  German ;  and  by  refer- 
ring to  the  books  printed  in  High  Germany,  he  makes  a  difference 
between  a  written  dialect  common  to  all  parts  of  Upper  Germatiy, 
and  the  varying  spoken  dialects  of  the  country  people.  In  order  to 
gain  a  fixed  rule  for  the  German  written  language,  the  only  further 
isleps  now  nec^essary  was,  to  make  an  end  of  the  variations  in  the 
practice  of  authors,  by  fixing  upon  the  usage  of  the  greatest  German 
writer,  Luther,  as  the  rule.§  This  great  step  was  taken  by  the  gram- 
mar of  Clajus. 

'  The  course  of  the  German  grammar  in  this  process  was  entirely 
parallel  with  the  gradual  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written 
language.  Had  Luther,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  elevated 
one  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  a  district  to  a  new  dignity  as  the  written 
language,  and  by  so  doing,  driven  a  previously  received  written  lan- 
guage out  of  use,  the  first  and  most  necessary  step  for  a  German 
grammarian  would  have  been,  of  course,  to  explain  the  differences  of 
Luther's  language  from  that  which  preceded  it.  But  the  fact  was 
very  far  otherwise.  Luther  found  the  language  which  he  adopted  al- 
ready in  use  in  a  very  large  part  of  Germany,  as  the  language  of  the 
chanceries  of  the  princes,  and  of  books.  Luther's  own  statements  in 
the  Table-talk]  are  clear  enough.  He  says,  ^  I  have  no  definite,  peca-* 
liar  German  language  of  my  own,  but  use  the  common^  German 
language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  High  Germans  and  Low 
Germans  both.  I  speak  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxon  chancery,  which 
is  followed  by  all  the  princes  and  kings  in  Germany.  All  the  imperial 
cities  and  the  officers  of  the  princes  write  after  the  usage  of  the  Saxou 

•p.  46.  tP.25.  tP.2. 

S  It  Is  not  a  pedaotieal  eonfinement  to  Lather't  etjle  which  Is  meant,  rach  aa  was  the  nito 
of  the  Ciceroiiians  of  the  sixteenth  century  repardhif  Cicero,  bat  only  that  Luther's  autoriai 
delineation  of  the  field  of  the  lanfuage  was  (renerallf  accepted  as  correct. 

I  Fo.  678.  of  the  edition  of  Bisteben,  1S66,  in  folio. 

t  Compare  the  citation  from  Ickelsamer,  above,  p.  166. 
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chanoefy  and  of  our  own  prince.  Therefore  this  is  the  most  universal 
German  language.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  Elector  Frederic,*  &c^ 
have  thus  established  a  fixed  usage  for  the  German  language  in  the 
Roman  Empire."  The  substance  of  this  statement  of  Luther  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  papers  issued  from  the  Saxon  chancery,  but  by 
those  from  that  of  the  empire.  And  in  like  manner  the  German 
works  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century  at  Nuremberg,  are  sub- 
stantially in  the  German  of  Luther.f  Luther  did  not  adopt  any  dis- 
tinct dialect,  but  the  common  German  language  as  he  found  it,  as  it 
bad  developed  itself  from  amongst  the  mingled  dialects  of  central  and 
eastern  Germany,  and  had  become  established  in  the  imperial  chan- 
cery as  the  recognised  reigning  German  language.  But  even  in  the 
localities  where  this  authoritative  German  language  had  become  the 
leading  one,  it  suffered  many  dialectic  modifications ;  and  from  this 
common  German  language,  based  mainly  on  the  spoken  dialects  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Germany,  there  had  arisen  both  in  northern  and  south- 
ern Germany,  the  most  different  modifications,  which  were  employed 
even  for  printed  books.  In  Lower  (northern)  Germany  they  were  print- 
ed in  Low  German,  in  Switzerland  in  Swiss  German.  Luther  unques^ 
tionably  contributed  much  to  spread  the  domain  of  the  authoritative 
German,  and  often  to  fix  it  permanently  in  the  forms  which  he  him- 
self used.J    The  predominance  of  this  new  written  language  over  the 

*  Frederic  the  Wise  ;  died  1625. 

t  Compare  for  inaUDce  (he  German  Bible  "  ia  correct  common  German,"  "  printed  hj  AO" 
tlionj  Koburger,  in  the  worthy  imperial  city  of  Narcmberc/'  1483.  It  ia  not  mj  tasic  here  to  • 
write  the  history  of  the  High  German  dialect,  but  only  to  gire  a  general  aocouol  of  the  rab> 
stftution  of  Luther's  German  for  the  Middle  High  German.  For  the  relation  of  the  New 
High  German  (Luther's)  written  language  to  the  district  oral  dialects  and  to  the  earlier  writ- 
ten  language,  see  R.  Ton  Raumer,  ^On  the  German  Orthography  (Ueber  Deutsche  Reeht* 
9Chreibung\"  Vienna,  185S,  p.  86,  et  teq.  I  will  here  cife  a  single  strilting  instance  of  the  struggle 
between  the  dialectic  forms  of  southwestern  Germany,  from  which  mainly  was  derived  the 
Middle  High  German,  and  those  of  central  and  eastern  Germany,  where  the  New  High  Ger- 
man originated.  N  iclas  von  Wy le,  born  at  Bremgarteu  in  the  Aargau  (see  bis ''  Translnluma," 
1st  ed.,  fo.  243),  secretary  of  the  council  at  Nuremberg,  (ib..  fo.  4),  afterwards  city  cleric  at 
Essiingen,  (fo.  7 1),  and  finally  chancellor  of  Count  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg,  (fo.  3),  published  in 
1478  a  number  of  translations  and  epistles.  Although  his  dialect  has  evidently  felt  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  language  used  in  the  chanceries  of  the  day,  still  he  uses  in  many  important  cases 
the  forms  of  his  native  locality,  instead  of  those  of  central  and  eastern  Germany.  He  makes 
y  and  i  equivalent  to  the  Middle  High  German  L;  and  v  and  u,  to  its  u.  His  first  edition  is 
primed  in  this  way  (but  not  that  of  Augsburg,  1636) ;  and  this  was  evidently  the  author's  own 
dialect,  as  appears  from  his  own  remarks  at  fo.  243 ;  for  there  be  distinguishes  minn  from 
min  by  doubling  then.  Such  were  the  forms  used  by  Niclas  von  Wyle,  while  city  clerk  of 
BsHlingen,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  With  his  writings  may  be  compared  the 
decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  anno  1496,  as  printed  immediately  after  It  by  the  Imperial  cities 
for  private  use,  and  issued  from  the  archives  of  Essiingen  itself.  (Datt.  **De  pace  pubtiea,^* 
Ulm.  1696,  p.  826;  Schmauss,  *' Corpus  Juris,''  Leipzig,  1769,  p.  66.  It  will  then  be  easily 
seen  what  is  the  precise  force  of  Luther's  words  just  quoted,  about  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

}On  the  progretfsof  the  written  New  High  German  independently  of  Luther's  infiuence, 
see  also  Priedr.  Zarncke,  in  his  edition  of  Sebastian  Brant's  *'Ship  of  l-\>ol»  (Narrensehi^)^'* 
Leipzig,  1864,  p.  276.    The  choracier  of  the  New  High  German  was  no  doubt  t  le  chief  causs 
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separate  dialects  is  of  course  connected  with  its  growth  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  years'  written  development  of  the  Middle  and  Old 
High  German,  but  it  owed  its  new  impulses  of  power  and  feeling  to 
the  spirit  which  the  great  reformer  breathed  into  it. 

Ickelsamer  was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  a  '*  common  German 
tongue,'*  but  was  unable  to  give  any  clear  account  of  it.  Oelinger 
recognized  the  language  of  the  books  of  Upper  Germany  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  instructions.  But  Clajus  established  the  doctrine  that 
Luther's  German  was  the  standard  written  German.* 

Johannes  Clajus  was  born  A.  D.  1533,  at  Herzberg,  a  town  on  the 
Black  Elster,  some  six  milesf  from  Wittenberg.  He  attended  school 
at  Grimma,  studied  theology  at  Leipzig,  taught  music,  poetry  and 
Greek  at  Goldberg,  from  1560  (?)  to  1560,  and  was  then  for  a  short 
time  rector  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia.  Becoming  weary  of  his  labors 
in  the  school,  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  and  took  a  master's  degree 
there  in  1570 ;  but  in  the  same  year  again  accepted  a  school  appoint- 
ment, as  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Nordhausen.  In  1572  he  re< 
signed  this  place,  and  in  1573  became  minister  at  Bendelebeu,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  bailiwick  of  Weissensee  in  Thuringia,  where  he  died  in 
1592.|  In  a  series  of  published  writings,  he  showed  himself  a  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  scholar  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Among 
these  works  we  find  **  Three  books  of  Latin^  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Prosody  /'§  six  books  of  Greek  poems ;  a  Hebrew  grammar ;  Ger- 
man poems,  <bc.  Far  the  most  important  of  his  works,  however,  was 
his  German  grammar,  upon  which,  by  his  own  account,  he  had  labored 

of  Iti  obtaining  the  prominent  place  which  it  already  held  before  Luther.  See  017  eivays  on 
German  orthography,  p.  93.  et  wq.  But  the  powerful  influence  which  Lulher  ezerciseit  more 
especially  upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  new  language,  can  not  be  overloolced. 

*  0(  I  lie  grammariana  of  the  aizteenth  century  whom  we  mention  here,  no  one  recognised 
quite  accurately  the  real  lyture  of  the  New  High  German  written  dialect.  Fnbian  Frangk 
came  nearest  to  doing  to.  The  imperial  chancery  was  mentioned  aa  offering  a  proper  8tand< 
ard  for  a  common  written  German  by  the  learned  philologist  and  educaior  Ilieronymus  Wolf. 
In  a  work  '^De  Orthographia  Germanica,"  whose  second  edition  appeared  br  an  appendix  to 
the  ^imttitutioHum  grammaiiearum  Joannis  Rivii  libri  oeto."  Augsburg,  1578.  (Hoffmann, 
in  his  ^^Outlmeof  German  PhiMogy[Die  deutaehe  P/iilotogie  im  Grundn'itt]"  mentions  a 
preTious  ed.  of  1556.)  But  Wolf  was  not  capable  of  making  a  proper  use  of  bis  conception. 
(Compare  my  essay  In  Pfelffltr's  **Chrmania,"  1866,  II,  p.  160,  et  teq,)  Appeals  to  the  Ger- 
man of  the  imperial  court  and  of  the  imperial  chamber  of  justice  at  Spires  may  be  found  down 
to  a  late  period  in  the  seventeenth  century.  (8ee  W.  Wackernagel,  *'Hittory  of  German  lAU- 
rature,"  p.  369).  But  the  importance  of  Luther's  influence  on  the  language  is  shown  by  ttie 
▼ery  fact  that  notwithstanding  this,  his  writings  bare  been  far  more  eztensiTely  appealed  to 
as  the  fixed  standard  for  German  grammar. 

t  About  twenty-ftve  English  miles. 

t  JOrdens,  **Lexicon  of  German  Poett  and  Proeemen  (Lexicon  deuttcher  Diehter  und 
Prosaisten)^"  I,  302.    Clajus,  ^Grammatiea  Germanae  linguae."  preface. 

i** Libri  tree  proeodiae  Latinae^  Oraeeae  et  Ebraicae."  Thus  cited  by  Clajus  himself  In 
his  preface  to  his  German  Grammar.  The  full  title  was  somewhat  longer.  It  appeared  at 
Wittenberg,  1678, 8vo. 
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more  than  twenty  years.*  He  published  this  work  in  1678,  at 
Leipzig,  with  tlie  title ;  ^^Grammar  of  the  German  language,  by 
Master  Johannes  Clajus  of  Herzherg,  Compiled  from  the  German 
Bible,  and  other  writings  of  Luther, ^^\  In  his  preface,  he  expresses 
himself  like  a  true  German,  and  also  as  a  zealous  Protestant  and  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  Luther.  To  the  Germans,  he  says,  appertain 
the  kingdom  and  the  priesthood  (ius  regni  et  sacerdotii) ;  for  the 
power  of  the  fourth  monarchy  (of  prophecy)  has  descended  from  the 
Romans  to  the  Germans,  whose  princes  choose  the  Emperor.  "  And 
the  true  priesthood,*'  he  continues,  "  which  consists  in  preaching  the 
evangel  of  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  taken  from  the  unbelief  of 
heathen  worship  and  of  popish  darkness,  and  by  God's  special  good- 
ness intrusted  to  us ;  so  that  the  saving  truth  of  the  justification  of 
men,  can  now  be  learned,  no  longer  exclusively  by  learned  men 
out  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  by 
the  German  people,  out  of  the  clear  stream  of  Luther."  And  to 
•  these  two  benefits  is  added  a  third,  that  besides  the  knowledge  of 
these  lioly  things  that  pertain  to  our  salvation,  which  are  so  clearly 
and  fully  set  down  in  Luther's  writings,  one  may  from  the  same  writ- 
ings obtain  also  the  most  surprising  and  complete  knowledge  of  the 
German  tongue,  useful  and  necessary  both  to  that  nation  and  to 
foreigners.  '^This  knowledge,"  he  adds,  ^I  have  in  this  book  set 
forth  in  granunatical  rules,  collected  from  the  Bible  and  other  works 
of  Luther.  For  I  hold  his  writings  to  be  not  so  nauch  the  work  of  a 
man  as  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  speaking  through  a  man,  and  am 
entirely  convinced  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spoke  pure  Hebrew 
through  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  and  Greek  through  the  Apos- 
tles, also  spoke  good  German  through  his  chosen  instrument,  Luther." 
For  otherwise  he  considers  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a 
single  man  to  have  spoken  such  pure,  forcible,  and  elegant  German 
without  instruction  or  help  from  any  person. 

These  extracts  clearly  show  the  spirit  in  which  Clajus  wrote.  But 
it  would  be  an  error  to  expect  from  his  grammar  the  same  that  we 
should  now  require  of  a  grammar  of  Luther's  German.  He  only 
undertakes  to  lay  down  in  his  unpretending  book,  the  most  important 
outlines  of  the  German  written  language,  as  used  by  Luther,  in  order 
that,  as  he  expresses  ]t,|  foreigners  may  more  easily  learn  to  speak 
German,  and  our  own  people  to  speak  more  elegantly  and  write  more 

*  Preface  to  the  GramznHr. 

t  ''Grammatiea  Germanicae  linguae  M.  Johania  Claif  BirtxbergenM ;  Es  BiUiiu  Lutheri 
Chrmanicia  et  aiiis  eiiu  librU  coUecta. 

:p.i. 
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correctly.  He  then  proceeds  to  Bet  forth  the  different  parts  of  granok 
mar  in  the  method  of  the  Latin  grammars  of  the  day,  as,  1.  Or- 
thography ;  2.  Prosody ;  3.  Etymology,  with  very  full  paradigms ; 
and  4.  Syntax.  There  are  also  two  more  chapters,  on  the  ancient 
poetical  methods  of  the  Germans,  and  on  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient  metres  in  German.  However  much  the  rules  of  Clajus  may  fall 
short  of  our  present  knowledge  of  German,  still  we  can  not  deny  to 
his  hook  the  possession  of  a  good  share  of  merit  for  those  tiroes,  for 
industry,  correct  observation,*  and  above  all,  practical  usefulness. 
One  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristics,  though  one  very  easily 
explained,  is  its  almost  slavish  adherence  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Thus  he  calls  the  German  direct  praeterite  *^  imperfectum  ;*'  and 
imitates  the  Latin  tenses  by  cumbrous  German  circumlocutions,  as, 
<<  mr  xoerden  geliebet  haben;  wir  toerden  geliehet  aein  warden  ;  werd-en 
peschrieben  tcerden^  scriptum  iri  ;"  and  so  on.  Clajus  writes  through- 
out not  for  children  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  for  those  who  have  already  some  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  This  is  ^evident  not  only  from  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  but  also  both  from  the  fact  that  it  is  written  in 
I>atin,  and  from  the  examples  given  here  and  there  from  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  by  way  of  additional  illustration.  He  expressly  declines 
considering  the  numerous  dialects  of  German.f  His  adherence  to 
Luther^s  authority  is  left  as  a  thing  supposed  of  coprse,  after  his 
declarations  in  the  title  and  preface ;  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
Luther  only  in  a  few  individual  instances,  chiefly  doubtful  points.^ 

The  extensive  circulation  of  Clajus'  grammar,  and  its  consequent 
great  influence  is  shown  not  only  by  the  number  of  its  editions  and 
the  duration  of  its  reputation,  but  still  more  by  one  very  noticeable 
circumstance.  This  is,  that  it  was  received  with  &vor  not  only  by  the 
Protestant  part  of  Germany,  but,  although  expressly  based  on  Lu therms 
writings,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  also,  and  with  a  favor 
both  prompt  and  lasting.  The  Royal  Library  at  Munich  possesses  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition'  which  affords  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of 

*  CliOus  *^  reckoDs  both  strong  and  weak  verba  amonf  the  regular  onea.  (See  hia  gram* 
mar,  pp.  141  and  177).  Bat  hia  claBsification  (p.  144)  of  verba  bj  their  last  ayllabiea  la  a  great 
mistake.  He  contains  mach  that  is  very  inatructive.  Bee  e.  g ,  bis  rale  for  (he  imperfect,  p. 
143.  **  In  the  imperfect  the  first  and  third  persons  singular  are  alike,  and  all  the  other  per- 
aons  have  the  same  vowels  and  dipi  bongs ;  as,  Ich  tang.  1  waa  singing,  er  aang^  du  nMgtatf 
toir  mngen,'*  Ac.  This  rule  Is  also  given  for  the  third  class  of  verbs  (in  Gothic,  ei,  ai,  i,  i  ) : 
cee  p.  115,  left  «eArei6,  da  9chriebe»t.  «r  scArrtft,  Wir  «cArte6en,  &c.  And  comp.  pp.  145.  ]6l. 
8ee  also,  on  this  point,  on  one  hand,  the  well-known  Old  High  German  and  Middle  High  Oer* 
man  rule,  and  on  the  other,  Schottelius,  ^^Oomplett  Syttem  cf  tht  leading  German  diaie^ 
{Au«f.  Arbeit  Yon  der  Teuttehen  Haupt  Sproehe)^*  Brunswick,  1662,  p.  578  «/  »eq. 

tP.3. 

%  E.  g.t  p.  31,  on  words  of  doubtful  gender ;  and  p.  dl7,on  the  construction  of  "^jtinMlt,** 
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this.  It  has  \?rittcii  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  bioding  the  words, 
"Liber  Coilegii  Societatis  Jbsu  Monachii  Catalogo  inscriptus.  Anno, 
1505.*^  In  the  title,  the  words  *'£x  Bibliis  Lotheri "  are  strongly 
lined  out,  and  the  preface,  from  which  I  quoted  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions about  Luther,  is  carefully  cut  out*  But  they  behaved 
very  liberally  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where  very  bad  things  have 
been  left  untouched ;  such  as  not  only  the  first  stanza  of  Luther's  ^*A 
mighty  tower  is  our  God,"  at  p.  270,  but  the  stanza  given  at  p.  266^ 
as  an  example  of  the  ''Dimeter  acatalecUcus  constans  syllabis  octo;" 
''O  Lord,  uphold  us  by  thy  word,  and  check  the  crimes  of  Pope  and 
Turks."  The  Jesuits  were  strongly  opposed,  no  doubt,  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  common  language  into  the  schools  ;f  but  that  acute 
order  was  far  too  practical  to  lose  those  advantages  which  Luther  and 
his  fellows  had  gained  by  their  employment  of  the  German  language.^ 
Many  of  the  writings  issued  for  the  common  people  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  show  how  much  of  useful  material  they  gathered  from  thd 
study  of  Luther's  writing8.§  We  need  not  therefore  wonder  to  find 
them  seeking  advantage  from  the  use  of  a  grammar  based  on 
^  Luther's  Bible  and  his  other  writings." 

The  history  of  Clajus'  book  shows  how  deeply  seated  was  its  reputar 
tion,  and  how  widely  spread,  even  in  Catholic  Germany.  It  went 
through  no  less  than  eleven  editions  from  15*78  to  1720;  a  number 
far  beyond  that  reached  by  any  German  grammar  of  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  centuries.  And  an  especially  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  it  is  clear  that  the  editors  constantly  paid  increasing  attention  to 
the  circulation  of  the  book  iu  Catholic  countries.  Thus  we  find 
omitted,  especially  in  the  later  editions,  all  the  portions  struck  out  or 
cut  out  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Munich  copy.  The  fourth  edition, 
(Eisleben,  1604)||,  at  any  rate  omits  from  the  title  the  obnoxious 
words  '*  From  the  German  Bible  of  Luther  and  his  other  works,"  and 
substitutes  ''Collected  from  all  the  best  authors."     But  it  still  retains 

•  Compare  Ihe  Apoftolical  Letter  of  Gregory  XIII,  A.  D.  1S76,  in  the  ^Institutes  of  the  So- 
ciety nf  Jesus  ilnntitutus  Socifiiatis  Jesu),"  Prafue,  1767,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

tSee  Iliatory  of  Pedajtogjr,  vol.  I.,  p  335.  The  cane  waa  not  very  different  in  the  claaaicai 
K-hools  of  the  Protevtanta.    76.,  i.,  218,  299,  316. 

;  Compare,  among  othftr  authoritiea,  the  ** Institutes  qf  the  Society  qf  Jesus,'*  toI.  1.,  p. 
390. 

f  Compare,  for  example,  the  *'Etplanation  and  eonjlrynation  of  Christian  and  CathoUc  be- 
lief^  hy  the  saints,  {Brklaerung  vnd  beuestigung  Christlieher  vnd  Catholtseher  bekanntn%is, 
vofi  den  Heytigen),"  prefixed  to  the  German  Church  Calender  of  Adam  Walaaaer  and  Peter 
Canlaiua,  Dihngen,  13M.  p.  4. 

I  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  hare  thus  far  been  nnable  to  find  the  sroond  and  third 
editions,  which  must  hare  appeared  between  1S78  and  IG04.  But  they  could  make  no  material 
ehang e  In  the  atatementfl  of  the  text. 
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the  author's  preface,  with  its  enthusiasm  for  Luther.  In  the  eighth 
edition  (Jena  and  Leipzig,  1^51,*)  the  preface  also  is  omitted,  so  that 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  copy 
in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Munich.  But  the  obnoxious  passages 
within  the  book  itself,  which  a^  we  hare  seen  were  left  untouched  by 
the  censorship  of  the  Jesuits,  remain  here  also,  as  they  do  in  the  tenth 
edition  (Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  1689).f  The  eleventh  edition, 
which  appeared  at  Nuremberg  and  Prague  in  l720,t  goes  one  step 
further,  omitting  the  worst  of  the  citations,  that  referring  to  the 
Pope  and  Turks,  and  substituting  "  O  Lord,  thou  great  in  grace  and 
faith,  give  ear  when  unto  thee  I  call.*'§  But  other  citations  from 
from  Luther  including  "  A  mighty  tower,"  remain. 

Thus  the  German  of  Luther  had  become  the  written  language 
both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  early  as  1600.  The  little 
grammar  of  Clajus  did  not  of  itself  produce  this  great  effect.  To 
assert  that  would  be  ascribing  far  too  much  importance  to  grammar 
in  general,  and  to  that  of  Clajus  in  particular.  It  would  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  mind  whose  power  in  language  had 
thus  subjected  Germany,  was  that  of  Luther.  But  still,  the  unob- 
trusive book  of  the  pastor  of  Bendeleben  is  of  no  little  interest,  both 
as  the  external  sign,  and  as  the  agent,  of  the  spread  of  Luther*8 
German.] 

OHAPTXB  11.— SSyBNTEENTH  OBNTUBT  AND  FIRST  HALF  OF  BXOHTBBNTH. 

Review  of  the  German  in  the  School*  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

We  have  shown  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  German  gp'ammar, 
the  parallel  which  existed  during  the  sixteenth  century  between  the 
progress  of  the  fixation  of  the  New  High  German  written  language, 
and  the  progress  of  the  labor  devoted  upon  the  elaboration  and  diffu- 
sion of  it  It  is  only  after  such  a  delineation  as  this  of  some  of  the 
separate  facts  of  the  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language, 
that  we  can  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  relation  of  these  efforts, 
to  the  schools  and  to  instruction.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 

*  Iq  the  Royal  LiljrArj  at  Berlin. 

t  In  the  town  council  library  at  Leipzig. 

t  Royal  Library,  Berlin. 

$  1  have  already  shown  how  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  Imperial  dialect  already  existing. 
I  have  shown,  in  my  work  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  Old  High  German,  how  his 
modes  of  expression  are  based,  not  only  In  general,  bnt  also  by  the  closest  dependence,  upon 
the  progress  of  the  middle  ages  in  Germany.  The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man theologians  and  mystics  upon  Luther's  language,  will  the  more  clearly  appear,  as  Franz 
PfeifTer's  critical  editions  of  those  important  writers  are  further  diffused.  But  no  one  caa 
deny  that  all  this  material  was  worked  over  in  Luther's  mind,  reshaped,  inspired  with  new 
life,  and  thus  made  far  more  efQcient  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  German  people. 

U  P.  293. 
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their  isolated  and  disconnected  character.  We  find  but  the  very  re- 
motest allusions  to  the  relation  between  instruction  in  German  and 
general  culture.*  Generally  speaking,  educators  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  every  one  had  of  course  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
German ;  and  it  was  fortunate  if  they  did  not — as  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  them  did — exert  themselves  deliberately  for  the  sup- 
pression of  German.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  necessity  of 
some  instruction  in  German  made  itself  evident  in  very  many  ways, 
and  at  the  most  various  points  in  the  line  of  educational  development ; 
but  without  any  conscious  cooperation  amongst  them.  Thus  we  find 
on  one  hand,  German  A  B  C-books  and  introductions  to  reading  and 
writing  for  beginners ;  and  on  the  other,  grammars  of  German  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  for  those  already  possessed  of  more  or  less  acquaintance 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  even  Hebrew.  But  although  there  was  no 
conscious  connection  between  these  scattered  endeavors,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain  and  state  the  bond  which  did  in  fact  connect  them 
all  together.  It  is  writing,  and  the  written  language,  to  which  all 
these  means  of  instruction  point,  whether  like  the  reading  manuals 
they  lay  open  the  first  entrance  into  the  world  of  German  books,  or, 
like  the  grammars  written  in  Latin,  they  teach  the  right  use  of  the 
High  German  language.  It  was  reading  and  writing  which  necessi- 
tated the  teaching  of  the  native  language  in  the  schools ;  and  accord- 
ingly, we  see  this  department  of  instruction  going  forward  equally 
with  the  fixation  of  the  written  language  in  the  chanceries  and  in 
literature.  How  close  was  the  connection  between  the  regular  giving 
of  instruction  in  German,  and  its  written  use,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  the  transition  period  of  the  language 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Niclas  von  Wyle,  chancellor  of  Count  Ul- 
rich  of  Wirtemberg,  about  14t8,f  relates  of  himself,  that  on  previous 
occasions,  many  well  educated  youths,  children  of  respectable  and 
pious  people,  some  of  them  having  taken  a  bachelor's  degree,  had 
been  sent  to  board  with  him  from  many  places,  to  be  instructed  and 
trained  in  the  art  of  writing  and  of  drawing  papers.^  For  these 
pupils  he  first  made  his  ''translations"  from  the  Latin;  and  in  the 
same  work  he  gives  a  treatise  with  directions  for  them'  in  the  correct 
mode  of  drawing  up  titles  and  headings,  with  occasional  remarka 
upon  the  proper  orthography  for  chanceries. 

*  See  ftboTe.  p.  406,  on  Ickelmner.  t  See  aboTe,  p.  407,  note  2. 

}  From  hie  Trmnelattoiia,  lit  cd.,  lb.  4,  **Drmwinf  pepen  "  la  *'diehteos;"  ecymologicaU/ 
related  to  the  LetiD  dietare,  dictate,  but  by  uaage  now  meiinlnc  to  write  poetry.  Compare 
FTaofk,  Ortbofraphia,  Fraoekfort,  1531,  fo.  12;  "to  train  skillful  writen of  papen  {^eubitn 
9ckrtibem  det  ^edicA/e),  ibr  cbaocerica  and  other  public  olBcet." 
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Like  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  German  in  the  chan« 
ceries,  so  the  A  B  G^books  and  spelling-books,  were  of  course  most 
closely  cooDected  with  the  written  use  of  the  German  bnguage.  We 
have  already  seen  diat  these  books  hega,n  to  appear  before  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  new  period.  But  their  real  importance  and  diffusion  first 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  two  great  oceurrences  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  Reforma* 
tion.  The  former  of  these  first  rendered  practicable  the  general  dif* 
fusion  of  the  art  of  reading ;  and  the  latter,  and  above  all  Luther's 
Bible,  rendered,  that  art  a  necessity  to  the  people.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  that  we  see  the  common  schools,  properly  so  called,  prospering 
after  the  Reformation  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  previous  period. 
The  school  law  of  Duke  Chrntoph  of  Wirtemberg,  of  the  year  1569, 
designates  the  ^German  schools  "  as  the  Ipwest  grade ;  in  which  boys 
and  girls,  separate,  are  to  learn  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  sing- 
ing \*  and  t&ese  German  schools  are  to  be  also  ^  in  the  little  villages 
and  hamlets/'f  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  school  law  of 
Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  of  A.  D.  1580.^  It  was  for  these 
schools  and  for  their  teachers,  that  the  A  B  G-books  and  the  instruo 
tions  in  teaching  reading  which  we  have  mentioned,  were  respectively 
intended.§  These  little  elementary  books  stood  at  one  end,  and  the 
Crerman  grammars  written  in  Latin  at  the  other,  of  a  course  of  in* 
•truction  in  the  correct  mode  of  using  German  in  formal  papers,  oral 
addresses,  and  books.  But  the  attempt  to  include  all  this  in  one  sys- 
tem, and  to  determine  a  fixed  and  important  position  in  the  whole 
system  of  instruction,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  cen- 
tury. This  important  and  influential  step  was  taken  by  Batichius 
and  his  associates. 

RatiekiuM  and  kis  A»$oeiate$, 

Wol%ang  Ratichius,  bom  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein,  in  1571,  and 
who  died  in  1635,  belonged  to  that  remarkable  class  of  men  who, 
feeling  a  well-grounded  impulse  to  become  reformers,  and  not  defi- 
<c]ent  in  gifts  or  in  just  perceptions,  yet,  after  a  laborious  and  unstable 
life,  fiiil  to  attain  the  end  which  they  propose,  for  the  reason  that  they 
lack  modesty  to  define  properly  their  own  mission,  and  not  to  over- 
estimate  the  importance  of  their  reform  and  the  measure  of  their 
abilities.  The  fate  of  such  men  commonly  is,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  to  enlist  the  greatest  interest  and  most  xealous  assistance 

*  "il/fempf  at  a  HUtwy  vf  OMtieal  Bdneation  in  Wirtemberg  (  Veremek  einer  OetekitekU 
dee  grttknen  UnterHekheteene  in  m»nemberg\»  by  Dr.  K«rl  P&ff.  Ulm,  1842.  **aielmy 
^  Pedagogf*'  U  312.    Barnud't  ** American  Journal  ff  Edwaiien,"  toL  tI^  p.  496. 

i*'Hieler^ </  Pedagogy"  ^ 31S.    B«nmrd'«  "iitiMr.  Jaiar.  ^JSdmeaitom"  toL  vi.,  p. 498. 

I  A.,  L,  431.  fS«e«boTe,pp.40l,404. 
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of  their  cotemporaries;  but  if  they  fail  to  fulfill  the  great  promises 
which  they  make  in  advance  of  any  ezperimenti  then  to  find  them<* 
selves  at  once  forgotten  by  the  majority,  while  their  enemies*  asser- 
tions are  believed,  that  their  whole  enterprise  from  the  beginning  waa 
only  a  juggling  trick.  Thus  they  are  quite  forgotten  until  a  less  par- 
tial posterity  again  directs  attention  to  them,  and  shows  how  many 
correct  and  even  fruitful  seeds  were  hidden  under  the  chaff  of  their 
fancies  and  obscurities. 

It  is  my  present  business  to  discuss  the  new  methods  of  Batichius 
only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  instruction  in  German,  and  the  place  of 
that  language  in  a  course  of  education.*  Batichius  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  the  first  to  undertake  to  make  the  German  language  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  instruction  of  whatever  grade.  This  they  did 
in  two  separate  ways ;  and  they  can  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing in  one  of  these  begun  a  career  of  improvement  which  attained 
its  full  development  only  in  a  later  age ;  although  in  the  other  one, 
they  originated  many  errors  by  a  mixture  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
first  of  these  modes  was  the  unconditional  assertion  that  the  German 
language  was  the  instrument  which  the  schools  must  use,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  mastery  of  other  language.  They  considered  the 
native  German  of  the  pupils  not,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  as 
a  necessary  evil,  which  was  to  be  got  rid  of  ;is  soon  as  possible,  but 
as  the  most  efficient  and  appropriate  instrument  for  the  communica- 
tion of  other  knowledge.  Their  second  proceeding,  however,  was  not 
merely  to  consider  the  German  language  as  the  innate  and  coexistent 
instrument  of  the  pupil,  but  also  to  commence  their  instruction  in 
language  with  a  grammatical  dissection  of  German ;  and  Ratichius 
laid  much  the  greatest  stress  upon  this  second  principle.f  **  When 
the  boy  is  put  to  school,"  says  he,  *'  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year,  he 
should  first  be  instructed  in  the  German  language.''|  The  teachers 
of  the  lowest  class  are  to  use  an  A  B  C-book,  and  a  manual  of  read- 
ing. Afler  this,  the  pupil  is  to  proceed  to  the  study  of  German  upon 
the  universal  method  which  Batichius  had  devised  for  the  learning  of 
all  languages.  The  text-books  chosen  was  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  to  be  used  for  reading,  extracting,  arranging,  and 

*Od  the  life  and  labon  of  Raticbias  collectively,  see  *^Bi9tory  of  Pedagogy f"  |i.,  1(M4,  aod 
479-489.     Barnard's  **ATneriean  Journal  of  JBducatton,"  voL  v.,  p.  945. 

t  Ratichius'  method  by  Its  own  nature  imposed  very  definite  limits  to  the  application  of  bis 
first  principle. 

t  "7%e  new  and  deairabit  Ratiehian  method  of  teaching  the  tonguee  epeedVyand  ekiUfuUy, 
Communteated  to  hi»  friend*  by  the  author  hinudf,  but  now  made  the  property  of  the  pttbUc 
for  the  fKtke  of  studious  youth,  (Desiderata  methodus  nova  Ratiehiana^  linguae  eompendiaae 
et  artifieioee  discendi  Ab  Autore  ipso  amicis  communieata^  nune  vers  in  gratiam  studioeoA 
Jnventutis  Juris  publiei  facta),    UaUe,  16 IS,  p.  66. 
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applying  principles,  until  the  whole  Bible  has  thus  been  used.*  At 
the  same  time,  the  forenoon  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  rules  of  the  gram- 
roar,  and  at  other  hours  the  letters  of  Luther,  or  of  the  chancellor 
Pontanus  (Bruck)  and  Schurfl^  are  to  be  dictated  and  corrected  bj 
the  rules  of  German  grammar,  as  a  practice  in  writing  orthographi- 
cally.  **When  the  German  grammar,  which  is  as  it  were  an  intro- 
duction to  all  languages,  is  well  understood,''  the  teacher  is  next  to 
instruct  them,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  in  the  rudiments  of 
other  studies.  He  is  to  acquaint  them  with  the  rules  of  logic  and 
rhetoric  *'in  this  language."  Then  he  is  to  proceed  to  arithmetic, 
then  to  music  and  geometry,  until  the  pupil  has  reached  his  ninth 
year,  if  of  average  talent,  and  is  thus  well  prepared  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  detailed  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  other  languages.  I 
have  been  somewhat  fuller  in  these  details,  because  they  give  the  un- 
prejudiced reader  a  correct  view  of  both  of  the  correct  ideas  of  Rati- 
chius  and  of  his  wrong-headed  ones  also.  Much  the  most  important 
and  fruitfi^  of  all  his  conceptions  was,  his  express  declaration  that  the 
German  language  is  that  in  which  the  elements  of  learning  must  be 
taught,  and  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  all  the  other 
languages. 

Ratichius  found  a  favorable  hearing  for  his  reforms  from  many 
powerful  and  influential  persons  of  the  time.  In  1612  he  laid  before 
the  Imperial  Government,  at  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  a  memorial  upon 
his  method  ;  Duchess  Dorothea  of  Weimar,  Prince  Ludwig  of  Anhalt 
Kothen,  the  city  councils  of  Frankfort  and  Augsburg,  and  the  great 
Swedish  chancellor  Oxenstiem,  took  an  active  interest  in  the  new  sys- 
tem.f  And  what  was  for  many  reasons  still  more  important,  some  of 
the  most  eminent  learned  men  of  the  period  upheld  the  views  of 
Ratichius;  and  above  all  the  acute  and  comprehensively  learned 
Joachim  Jungius,  and  Christopher  Helvicus,  one  of  the  best  scholars 
of  the  day  in  Hebrew  and  the  related  languages.  Both  these  men 
were  at  first  carried  rather  too  far  by  their  zeal  for  the  new  doctrine ; 
but  afterwards  recovered  from  their  over-estimation  of  Ratichius, 
without  doing  injustice  to  such  of  his  views  as  were  correct ;  and  de- 
clared themselves  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  learned  purposes.^    Jungius,  besides  his  many 

*  Tsif  directioiifl  irivpn  in  the  ^^DeauUrala  methodua  "  for  treating  the  German  lanfniaf  e,  If 
we  compare  what  is  nid  or  the  '^univerKal  method,"  (p.  57),  with  the  special  direciions 
mbout  German  (pp.  66-61),  will  coincide  in  the  main  with  what  is  laid  down  from  Kromajer, 
**JIi*tory  of  Pedagogy^"  ii..  p.  23,  e/  »tq,    Barnard's  **Amitrican  Journal,"  vol.  v.,  p.  234. 

t  For  details  see  **JIi»tory  of  Pedagogy^"  vol.  2.    Barnard's  ''Mm.  Journal^"  vol.  v.,  p.  2S0. 

X  **Joaehitn  Jungius  and  his  timet  (Joachim  Jungiut  und  »ein  ZeitaUer)."  By  G.  E.  Uuh- 
rauer,  Stuttgard  and  TubingeDf  1830,  p.  30, 31. 
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Other  labors,  occupied  himself  with  a  German  grammar ;  and  directed 
his  efforts  particularly  to  the  object  of  establishing  a  German  techni- 
cal language  for  learning.  But  his  scheme,  like  so  many  other  simi- 
lar ones,  failed.*  We  shall  however  see  that  even  in  this  respect,  the 
labors  of  Juugius  did  not  remain  entirely  without  influence  upon  sub- 
sequent time.  Helvicus,  like  Jungius,  endeavored  to  clothe  his  own 
department  of  learning  in  a  German  garment.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, he  was  snatched  away  by  death  in  161t,f  not  living  to  see  the 
appearance  of  his  great  work.  His  heirs,  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes,  published  his  ^Didactic  books  of  UmverscU  Grammar ,  o/Latin^ 
Greekj  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  Giessen^  1619.|  This  work  is  nearly 
related  to  our  subject ;  for  at  the  same  time  appeared  another  one  by 
Helvicus  in  German,  entitled  ^^ Grammar:  I,  Universal^  including 
tohat  is  common  to  all  languages  ;  II.  Latin  ;  III.  Hebrew,  written 
in  German  by  the  late  respectable  and  very  learned  Herr  Christopkorus 
Helvicus,  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  professor  in  the  honor^ 
able  university  of  Giessen ;  and  now  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
beloved  youth ;  with  the  privilege  of  his  Roman  Imperial  Majesty 
against  reprinting.  Printed  at  Giessen  by  Casper  Chemlin,  in  the 
year  161 9. '^§  The  preface,  signed  by  'Hhe  widow  and  children  left 
by  the  deceased  author,"  says  that  "The  German  grammar  was  pre- 
pared at  the  gracious  command  and  ordinance  of  the  Landgrave 
Ludwig  of  Hesse.  It  thus  expresses  the  design  of  the  work :  '*  Here- 
tofore, and  still,  it  has  been  and  is  the  custom  in  the  schools  to  in- 
struct tender  youth  who  are  beginning  their  studies,  not  in  their 
native-born  mother  tongue,  but  in  Latin  ;  which  is  as  entirely  unknown 
to  them  as  Arabic  or  Turkish  ;  which  causes  great  confusion,  weari- 
ness and  waste  of  labor  to  the  dear  young  people.  For  no  grown-up 
intelligent  man,  not  to  mention  a  boy  just  beginning,  could  learn  well 
any  thing  taught  him  in  a  strange  unknown  language.  To  prevent 
such  irreparable  evils,  our  respective  husband  and  father]  Christopho- 
rus  Helvicus,  now  resting  in  God,  had  set  forth  grammar  in  our  Ger- 
man language,  and  in  an  entirely  consistent  harmony,  with  great  and 
persevering  zeal,  to  the  injury  of  his  health,  and  at  no  small  expense.** 

*  Ouhrauer's  Janglui,  p.  43 ;  p.  224,  et  Beq. 

t  lb.,  p.  44. 

X  ^Libri  didactiei  grammatieas  univertalii,  Latinatf  Graeeaef  HtbraieaBt  ChaldaieaeJ* 
OieMcn,  M.DCXIX.    4to. 

f  **SpraehMln*te :  t.  Attgetnaein^^  welehe  datjenige^  m  affcn  Spraehen  gtmein  itiy  in  sidk 
tegreifft,  ti.  LaieiniMehe,  III,  Bebraische,  Teutsch  bfehriebeit  Dureh  Weylemd  den  Ehn 
wuerdigen  vnd  HochgdahrUn  Herren  ChrUtophorum  Htlvieum  Der  H.  Schriffl  Doelertm 
9nd  bei  der  loebliehen  UhiverMttaet  GxMtn  PrnfeMsorem.  Vnd  nunmehr  der  lieben  Jugend 
tu  gutem  in  Truck  gegeben.  Mit  Roem.  Kaei».  Blajettaet  Freyheit  nieht  naehsutnteken  Zu 
Oieeaen  gptruekt  dureh  Ctupar  Chemlin^  in  Jahr,  MJDCXIX,"    4lo. 

I  The  widow  and  children  eifo  the  preieee. 
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The  general  grammar  in  German  naturally  coincides  in  the  principal 
points  with  that  in  Latin.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  mere  translation 
of  it,  but  is  adapted  to  the  nature  of  German  just  as  the  former  is  to 
the  Latin,  so  far  as  the  author^s  knowledge  admitted.  The  Latin 
terminology  is  translated  ;  nomen  is  called  Naennwort,  verbum  Sag^ 
wortf  casus  Fall,  <fec. ;  and  although  Helvicus  would  no  doubt  subse- 
quently have  modified  many  of  them,  still  he  has  been  by  no  means 
pedantic  in  their  use.  He  retains  the  terms  ^person,"  *^ declension," 
and  ^  conjugation."  The  chief  importance  of  this  general  grammar 
for  us,  however,  is  its  establishment  on  the  basis  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  value  of  some  of  the  brief  remarks  of  Helvicus  may 
be  indicated,  for  example,  by  those  upon  the  conjugations;*  "Con- 
jugations differ  according  to  the  differences  of  languages.  lu  Ger- 
man there  are  two :  I.  That  which  in  the  imperfect  ends  with  ete  or 
Uy  and  in  the  perfect  with  et;  H.  That  which  in  the  imperfect 
changes  the  vowel,  in  the  perfect  ends  with  en." 

To  this  general  grammar  is  added  a  Latin  one  and  a  Hebrew  one,f 
with  separate  titles,  but  each  title  containing  the  words  **  written  in 
German."J  A  Latin  grammar  written  in  German  in  1619,  is  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  German  grammars  written  in  Latin  whicb 
we  have  discussed ;  and  very  few  of  those  who  have  in  our  own  times 
written  Latin  or  Greek  grammars  in  German,  as  Buttmann,  Zumpt, 
and  so  many  others,  have  ever  reflected  that  to  do  so  was  once  a 
daring  undertaking. 

However  severely  we  may  reprehend  the  errors  of  Ratichius  and 
his  adherents,  we  can  not  deny  them  the  great  merit  of  having 
conquered  a  more  honorable  and  useful  standing  in  the  schools,  for 
the  German  language ;  for  from  this  time  onward  we  shall  see  the 
Latin  more  and  more  driven  out  from  its  previous  exclusive  occu- 
pancy, and  in  its  place,  the  German  assuming  a  higher  and  higher 
position  in  the  system  of  educational  discipline. 

The  reason  why  this  movement  first  commenced  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  for  the 
previous  one.  Before  the  German  could  fairly  demand  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Latin  as  a  school  language,  it  must  of  course  have  ac- 
quired a  definite  and  universally  recognized  character  as  a  written 

•  p.  9. 

tGubrauer  (Jungiiu,  p.  227),  nys  "  A  special  intarcrt  attaches  to  Helvich's  section  on  the 
German  languafc,  which  is  entirely  omitted  by  Ratich  (or  at  least  is  quite  left  out  of  the  copy 
before  me,  btflonging  to  the  library  of  (he  university  of  Brealau),  and  which  is  entitled  to  m 
place  of  its  own  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  and  grammar."  If  the  section  here 
referred  to  is  a  grammar  of  German,  other  than  the  general  grammar  above  described  by  me, 
It  la  wanting  in  both  the  copies  of  Helvicus  in  tiie  library  of  the  university  of  Erlaogen. 

}  "  German  "  is  ^*Deutsch  **  in  theM  titles,  but  in  the  general  tiUe  it  is  ^'TeuttcA.** 
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language.  We  have  seen  liow  Luther's  language  became  predominant 
in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  writings  of  Ratiohius  and  his  associates  show  in  innumer- 
able places,  how  closely  they  followed  Luther,  and  how  invariably 
they  took  for  granted  the  recognition  of  his  language  as  a  standard. 
Ratichius  commences  his  description  of  the  requisites  of  a  good 
teacher,  with  the  following  words  ;*  *'  The  teacher  should  be  of  the 
true  religion,  which  afler  the  Reformation  by  Luther,  we  commonly 
call  the  Lutheran ;  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in 
the  ^  Formula  of  Concord,'*  in  the  works  of  those  who  by  comparing 
one  part  of  the  Scriptures  with  another  have  richly  illustrated  all  the 
points  of  the  true  and  correct  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  Luther's 
Bible  waa  the  principal  text-book  of  the  Ratichians,  juid  they  make 
constant  reference  to  ^e  writings  and  sayings  of  Luther.f 

The  Philologieal  Societiet.-^The  Society  for  Ueefulnese,-^The  Floral  Ordef 
of  Pegnitz. — Harodorffer. 

The  "  original  sin  "  of  Germany,  contemning  whatever  pertains  to 
Germany  and  imitating  whatever  is  foreign,  was  never  more  strongly 
and  destructively  manifested  than  at  the  period  now  to  be  spoken  of. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  there  seemed  to  be  really  danger  that  the  German  would 
become  reduced  to  a  lower  class  hinguage,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Esthonian  of  the  German-Russian  provinces  on  the  Baltic ;  so  exten- 
sively had  the  upper  classes  given  themselves  up  to  the  French  lan- 
guage and  manners.  If  the  German  philologpcal  societies  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  considered  with  reference  to  this  state  of 
things,  we  shall  place  a  high  estimate  on  their  strenuous  efforts  and 
good  intentions,  notwithstanding  their  sillinesses  and  extravagant  estir 
mates  of  themselves ;  and  we  shall  at  least  not  under  estimate  the  re- 
sults which  they  did  actually  accomplish.  The  same  judicious  prince 
who  took  such  a  lively  interest  in  Ratichius,  Ludwig  of  Anhait 
Kothen,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  German  philological  so- 
ciety, which  was  established  in  1617,  at  Weimar,  the  same  place 
where  the  views  of  Ratichius  were  most  favorably  received.  This  so- 
ciety called  itself  the  '^  Society  for  Usefulness,*'^  and  adopted  as  its 

*  Deeiderala  nuth^dme,  Halle,  ISifi,  p.  9. 

iDendtrata  metMtue,  p.  6.  Guhnuert  JangliM,  p.  31.  Johune*  Girbert  OMnUons  (In 
hit  grammttical  tablet,  more  fully  described  hereafter),  a  **Qrammaliea  Vmariennie^"  In  tlia 
new  method,  data  1618.  I  haTa  sought  in  vain  for  (his  grammar  In  seTeral  of  the  largest 
librarlea  of  Germany.  I  have  since  been  informed  1^  Prof.  Ifassmann,  who  has  been  for  a 
number  of  yeara  occupied  In  researches  respecting  Raliehios,  that  this  Chtmunmiioa  Vmaritn* 
tie  exists  at  Weimar,  and  was  written  by  Kromaycr. 

}  PrudabringemU  QetdUehaJt,  literally,  **  Fmit-producing  Soclelj." 
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Bjnibol  a  [wlai-tree.  The  Bimiliir  societies  which  had  for  a  long  time 
existed  in  Italy,  furnished  a  model  for  these,  and  indeed  occasioned 
them.  The  founders  of  the  German  societies  set  forth  their  purpose 
as  being :  "  to  establish  in  Germany  also  an  association  whose  mem- 
bers should  endeavor  to  speak  and  write  good  and  pure  German,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  contribute  to  the  elevation  of  the  mother 
tongue."*  This  was  certainly  a  most  honorable  undertaking,  and  at 
that  time  of  great  importance.  But  in  their  adherence  to  their  Ital- 
ian models,  and  in  following  the  taste  of  their  age,  the  members  of 
the  society  fell  at  the  very  beginning  into  a  way  of  trifling  over  names 
and  symbols  which  sometimes  threatened  quite' to  smother  the  whole 
of  the  excellent  germ  of  their  undertaking.  Each  member  choee  a 
symbol,  and  a  corresponding  society  name,  at  first  selecting  terms 
from  the  trades  of  the  miller  and  baker,  and  afterwards  from  the 
whole  vegetable  world.  Herr  Kaspar  von  Teutleben,  the  principal 
founder  of  the  society,  called  himself  "The  Flour-abounding'*  (der 
Meklreich),  and  took  for  his  symbol  a  sack  of  wheat  Prince  Lud- 
wig  was  called  "The  Nourisher;"  Duke  Wilhelm,  of  Weimar,  "The 
Savory;"  the  younger  prince  Ludwig,  of  Eothen,  "The  Succulent," 
Acf  But  notwithstanding  these  follies,  we  must  honor  princes  who, 
in  a  period  so  troubled,  devoted  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  the  improvement  of  the  German  language.  We  shall  hereafter 
find,  in  "  7%«  Seeker^  (J.  G.  Schottel),  and  "  The  Tardf  (C.  von 
Stieler),^  men  who  applied  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task  of  labor- 
ing upon  the  German  language. 

The  Society  for  Usefulness,  having  once  set  the  fashion,  found 
numerous  imitators  during  that  century.  A  great' number  of  similar 
societies  arose,  characterized  by  the  same  silly  use  of  names  and  sym- 
bols, but  some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  extravagance,  were 
not  without  usefulness.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  of  the  best  known ; 
the  "Worthy  Order  of  Shepherds  and  Flowere  of  Pegnitz."§  The 
founder  of  this  society,  Herr  Georg  Philipp  Ilarsdorffer,  an  eminent 
patrician  of  Nuremberg,  took  the  name  of  Strephon,  and  all  his  as- 
sociates adopted  similar  pastoral  society  names.  Harsdorffer  had  al- 
ready been  named  "The  Sportive,"!  as  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Usefulness;  and  this  name  very  well  describes  the  character  of  this 

•  ^HUtwryof  the  Society  for  Uetfulneao  (GeaehidUe  der  Fniehibrmgenden  GeeeUaekafO,** 
Bj  F.  W.  Barihold,  Berlin,  1808,  p.  lOd  1  cin  of  coarae  onlj  refer  to  the  subject  rerj  cur* 
turiiy  in  ChiR  place. 

t  Biirthuld,  p.  109. 

}  Relcliard's  ** Attempt  at  a  hietory  of  the  German  Grammar  (  Vereueh  emer  Hietorie  der 
deuteehen  Spraekkunet).'*    lUmburff,  1747,  p.  301. 

f  DtrUhlich  Hirtenund  Btumenorden  an  der  PegnitM. 

I  **Dertfpielend."    Bwthokl,  p.  325. 
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Pcgnitz  Ordir  of  Shepherds  and  Flowers,  which  he  founded  in  1644  * 
But  notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  childish  and  tasteless  traits, 
we  find  in  Ilarsdorffer  manj  sound  and  valuable  thoughts.  In  his 
"  Specimen  of  Qerman  Philology^^\  he  urges  with  great  force  the  im- 
portance of  the  German  language.  He  demands  that  youth  should 
be  taught  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Latin.J  He  promises  undying  fame  to  that  prince 
who  shall  first  appoint  in  his  university  a  professor  of  the  German 
Ianguage.§  And  finally,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  time 
will  come,  when  the  studious  **  can  escape  the  monopoly  possessed  hj 
the  Latin,  whi6h  is  necessary  only  in  the  uppermost  stages  of  the 
higher  faculties,  and  can,  so  to  speak,  buy  at  first  hand  the  other  arts 
and  sciences.**!  At  the  same  time,  Harsd&rifer,  as  the  limitation  in 
the  above  extract  shows,  is  far  from  being  wrong-headed  and  fanatical 
in  his  preference  for  the  German.  Although  he  is  zealous  for  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  foreign  words,  he  still  expressly  affirms 
that  such  words  as  Testament,  sacrament,  prophet,  apostle,  evange* 
list,  are  not  to  be  interfered  with  ;^  and  he  also  expresses  himself 
with  much  more  moderation  than  many  of  his  cotemporaries,  with 
'  respect  to  the  innovations  in  German  orthography.  The  fact  that 
Harsdorffer,  notwithstanding  all  his  correct  views,  accomplished  but 
very  little  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  German  language,  and  that  his 
own  productions  are  now  read  only  as  literary  curiosities,  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  us,  not  to  place  too  high  an  estimate  upon  the  lite- 
rary value  and  importance  of  labors  bestowed  upon  the  improvement 
of  the  German  language  and  the  mode  of  teaching  it  Harsddrffer 
himself  and  his  cotemporaries  afford  a  striking  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  self-deception  in  this  respect  is  possible.  At  the  close  of  the 
Latin  disquisitions  from  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  taken, 
Harsdorffer  has  personified  the  German  language,  proclaiming  her 
own  praises  in  German  verses.  In  these  he  has  made  every  effort  to 
extol  the  natural  capacities  of  the  German  language. 

"  Of  sound  like  unto  mine  are  all  of  Natnre's  voices. 
With  crackle  and  with  gnrgle  each  rill  and  stream  rejoices. 
And  lisps  along  the  gravel  with  babbling  splashing  tone, 
That  seems  to  laugh  to  scorn  all  tongaes  except  my  own." 

*  I  abbreviate  the  title.  Those  deeirous  of  fuller  Information  on  thia  Order  may  flod  it  la 
Amaranle'fl  ^•HUtorictU  Aeeount  of  the  Origin  and  Progret  tf  the  Worthy  Order  uf  Shep- 
herde  and  PUncers  of  Pegnitt  iHieton'eehe  Naehrieht  xon  dee  AIM.  Hirten  und  Bhtmen-Or- 
dene  ttn  der  Pegnitt  Anfang  und  Fkirtgang),"    Nurembeiv,  1744,  p.  18,  et  eeq. 

t  **0.  Ph.  HareditrffeH  apeeimen  PhiMogiae  Gtrmanieae.**    Nuremberf,  1646,  pp.  96,  9T. 

in)., p. 98.  f  Lb.,  p. SB.  Ilb..p.  lOQ.  f]b.,p.Saa. 
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And  80  OD,  to  tlie  end  of  the  chapter.  The  contemner  of  the  Qer* 
man  language  is  disposed  of  as  follows: — - 

*<  For  be  has  never  read 
What  I  have  done  before,  wbat  I  have  now  been  made, 
And  now  my  fiiir  domain  ia  strongly  fenced  about, 
No  longer  now  to  feel  the  critic*s  foolish  flout'' 

^'Filip  von  Zesen,''  is  usaally  quoted  as  a  caricature  of  the  German 
philological  studies  of  the^  seventeenth  century.  And  yet,  ev^i  this 
pedantic  eccentric,  busy-body  as  he  was,  and  driven  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  gives  us  an  impression  that,  in  spite  df  all  his  vauityi 
his  intentions  are  good. 

But  in  thb  place,  we  can  neither  stop  to  examine  his  ^^InstrucHom 
in  the  High  Oerman^''*  and  his  numerous  other  sigukr  producticasi 
nor  the  High  German  orthography  of  Johan  Bellin  and  other  obso* 
lete  reformers. 

ChrUtian  Oueintx  and  Johannes  Oirbert, 

Christian  Gueintz,  of  Halle,  stands  in  close  connection  with  the 
labors  of  Ratichius  on  one  hand,  and  the  Society  for  Usefulness  on 
the  other. 

As  a  member  of  that  society^  his  title  was  *'  The  Regulator  {Der 
Ordnendy  In  1641,  he  published  at  Cothen,  "^Christian  OueinU^a 
Outline  of  Oerman  Grammar,^\  Although  Gueintz  was  acquainted 
with  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ClajusJ  and  Oeiinger,§ 
still  he  and  his  eulogizers,]  show  no  small  pride  in  this  new  under- 
taking of  his.  One  of  the  complimentary  poems  prefixed  to  the 
book  says: — 

''  How  German  should  be  spoken,  made  pure,  and  purely  writ. 
This  grammar  doth  instruct ;  which  cometh  to  the  day 
Because  our  motfaer*toDgue  disused  and  slighted  lay. 
That  she  should  thus  remain  aU  bwleas  was  not  fit." 

Gueintz  himself  commences  his  preface  as  follows : — *'  Although 
our  mother-tongue  has  heretofore  not  been  studied  out  of  books,  but 
received  as  if  by  nature ;  has  not  been  learned  of  teachers,  but  from 
our  nurses ;  not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  cradle,  after  the  manner  of 
the  valiant  and  well-born  Gracchi  at  Rome ;  still,  all  things  must 
have  a  beginning,  except  that  faculty  which  God  implants  originally 
in  reasonable  creatures.*'^    We  may  observe  in  these  words  the  stress 

*'*HooGk'Dtut9ehB  Spraaeh-^uhing." 

t  ChrUtian  OMein/«en,  Deuttcker  JSfpraehUhrt  EntwwrfJ*    In  the  library  at  Berlin. 

I  Outline,  *c.,  p.  69.  f  lb.,  pp.  8, 66.  I  Oatltne,  fo.  1.  1Ib.,ib.4. 
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which  was  at  that  time  laid  upon  the  attempt  to  arrange  a  fixed  and 
correctly  regulated  course  of  school  studies  in  German.  The  inter* 
mediate  efforts  of  Ratichius  constitute  the  chief  point  of  distinction 
between  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immediately  the  grammar 
of  the  latter  is  connected  with  that  of  the  former.  Luther*  is  still 
nncontestedly  the  most  authentic  voucher  for  good  German ;  and  the 
imperial  rescripts  still  preserve  their  ancient  reputation.f  Thus  it 
strikes  us  as  strange  enough,  when  we  find,  added  to  these  authori* 
ties,  such  others  as  ^  all  the  recent  historical  writers,  Amadis,  pas- 
torals, the  Astraea,  &c.,  the  translations  from  de  la  Serre."| 

The  views  of  Gueintz  were  quite  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
educational  innovators  of  his  day;  as  appears,  among  other  things, 
from  his  singular  terminology. .  His  attempts  to  replace  Latin  ex- 
pressions by  German  ones,§  is  open  to  criticism  only  on  the  ground 
of  being  pushed  too  far.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  justified 
by  time.  His  grammatical  terminology,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
warning  against  arbitrary  innovation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for 
instance,  such  a  maxim  as  ^Der  sonderbare  zufal  ut  die  vbU%gkeit;^\ 
or  the  caption  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book ;  ^  Von  der 
tinfachtigen  endannemung  des  Hittelwortes,^*^ 

Gueintz's  "  German  Orthography  {J)eut9ehe  JUchischreihung)^^  is 
an  important  work.  It  was  **  revised  and  published  for  consideration,"  ^ 
by  the  Society  for  Usefulness;  and  appeared  at  Halle  in  1645.** 

Johannes  Girbert  of  Jena,ff  is  like  Gueintz, 'closely  related  to  the 
labors  of  Ratichius.  Although  Girbert's  principal  grammatical  work 
refers  to  the  eariier  writings  of  Schottelius,  I  shall  still  place  my  ac- 
count of  him  before  that  of  the  latter,  partly  because  Schottelius* 
principal  work  appeared  after  Girbert's  and  partly  because  Girbert 
adhered  closely  to  the  methods  of  the  earlier  grammarians.  Like 
most  of  them,  his  first  object  is,  a  determination  of  the  subject  of  or- 
thography. His  book  appeared  under  the  title,  ^Oerman  orthogra- 
phy from  the  Holy  Bihle^  Ht  forth  far  the  ineiruction  of  boys^  by 
Johann  Girbert^  rector  of  the  gymnaeium  at  Mulhavaen,  Mulhau- 
«en,  printed  by  Joh,  Huter,  1650."  Fol.JJ  His  mode  of  handling 
his  subject  is  peculiar.     In  his  preface  h^  inquires  from  what  sources 

*  Outline,  pp..  4.  6. 

t  **Oerman  ortkography  {Deutaehet  iUchtBckreibung)."    BftBe,  1645,  p.  4. 
t  Outline.  &c.,  p.  7.  f  Sea  the  list,  *«  OuUtoe,"  &e.,  p.  122,  ei  wq. 

I  Outline,  p.  11.  1  lb.,  p.  106. 

**  In  the  Berlin  library,  where  ire  mleo  editlonf  of  1666  and  1664,  both  at  Halle, 
ft  Girbert  calls  himself  Jen«fMt>,  iu  the  title  to  hia  **Logiea^"  (Coburf,  1632.  fo.  1). 
tt  **Teutache  Orthographi  Attn  der  H.  BiM  den  Knahen  turn  Nockricht  mtffgeeeM  vm 
Johanne  Oirberto  Qym,    MulAuaini  JUctore.    Mvlhfui  TVp^m,  Joh.  Suterit  Anno^  16C0.'* 
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youth  should  be  taught  German  orthography.  "  Should  it  be,"  he 
asks  ^from  the  Araadis,  the  pastorals,  Jest  aud  Earnest,  Sir  Pontus  or 
Sir  Gallinus,  The  Prison  of  Love,  and  the  like  ?''  This  idea  he  com- 
bats with  all  his  might  The  young,  he  says, ''  look  in  such  books 
for  good  and  correct  language ;  and  find  instead,  abominable  stuff." 
^  They  will  therefore  proceed  on  a  much  safer  plan  by  having  recourse 
to  the  Holy  Bible."  To  this  end,  Girbert  gives  a  large  number  of 
words  whose  orthography  peeds  to  be  taught  correctly,  alphabetically 
arranged,  and  each  having  a  verse  from  Luther's  Bible  given  with  it, 
in  which  it  occurs. 

This  pioneer  work  was  soon  followed  by  Girbert's  principal  one, 
^  The  German  grammar  or  art  of  speech  ;  compiled  tcith  the  aid  of 
the  grammars  heretofore  printed,  especially  those  of  Johann  Claius^ 
Hertzherg,  1587;  Weim4ir,  after  the  new  method,  1618;  Christ. 
Oueintz,  Halle,  1641,  March  24;  Justus  Oeorg  Schottelius,  1641, 
July  6  ;  arranged  in  brief  tables,  and  published  in  compliance  with 
many  solicitations,  by  Johann  Girbert,  gymnasiarch  pro  tempore.  In 
the  Holy  Roman  Imperial  dty  of  Mulhausen  in  Dueringen,  1653. 
With  privilege  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Printed  by  Johann 
Huter,  Grammar  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  all  arts.^^ 
Such  is  the  long  title  of  this  small  folio  volume.  Around  it,  in  a 
separate  border,  are  printed  the  words,  ^If  our  youth  are  well  in- 
structed in  the  noble  and  perfect  German  tongue,  they  will  the  more 
easily  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  others." 

All  this  indicates  dearly  enough  views  similar  to  those  of  Eatich, 
even  to  the  characteristic  fondness  for  tables.  Girbert  sets  forth  the 
whole  of  German  grammar  in  seventy-eight  detailed  tables.  Many 
things  in  these  are  very  well,  and  others  are  singular  enough.  Thus, 
for  instance.  Table  LXXIII,  treats  of  ^S*ariations  in  arranging  words." 
Here  we  are  taught  '*how  one  sentence  can  be  expressed  in  many 
different  wayd."  As  an  illustration  of  the  method  given,  one  may 
take  an  example  from  Luke,  xvi. ;  "  The  rich  man  died  also."  The 
book  proceeds  to  say,  ^'This  might  be  expressed  by  a  German,  a  poet 
especially,  in  other  ways,  with  a  nominative ;  as,  *  The  rich  man  also 
laid  down  the  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,'  or  *was  obliged  to  leave  this 
earth.' "    Thus  the  sentence  is  tortured  through  thirty-four  examples, 

*  **DU  DmUeh^  Orammatioa  Oder  Spnuhkurut^  auM  Denen  6ey  dieaer  Zeii  gBdmdktm^ 
Orammatici»t  vomemlickm  Johann**  CUUiy  Bertzb.  Anno^  IG87.  Vinarienoio  xutn  ne»een 
Mfthodo,  Anno,  1618.  Chritt.  Oueintsiif  R.  ffal.^  Anno^  1641.  iM  Mart.  Juoti  Gtorg 
BehotUliiy  Anno^  1641, 6  Jul.  Ztuammen  getragen,  in  kurtxe  Tabellen  oingtochrenkt,  xnd 
Dem  veffentliehen  Lieehi  endUehen  i^  tnthrmahliches  Anhalten  vbergeben  ton  JokannM 
Oirberto  GymnaoiarchS,  p,  t,  in  de*  UeQ,  Ro«m.  Reicha  Stadt  Mu^lhau»tn  in  Dueringon^ 
Anno,  1653.  Vnter  CkurfHrotl.  Saeha.  Privaegio,  TVpte  Johannio  BWeri.  Grammatiea 
iat  dor  Anfattg  vnd  Qrund  aller  KunioU," 
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for  the  SIX  cases,  until  it  is  dismissed  at  the  ablative  with  these  varia- 
tions: **The  worms  also  ate  their  fill  of  the  rich  man, — The  devils 
have  had  a  good  soup  off  the  rich  man  in  hell  since  he  died."  It  is 
clear  enough  that  there  was  sometimes  at  that  day,  not  only  method 
in  their  madness,  but  often  also  madness  in  their  methods. 

SekotteUu9. 

The  most  valuable  member  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  in  the 
matter  of  investigating  the  German  language,  was  Justus  Georgius 
Schottelius.*  He  was  born  at  Einbeck,  in  the  then  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  attended  school  at  Hildesheim  and  Hamburg,  studied  law 
at  Leyden,  and  at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  belles-lettres  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Daniel  Heinsius.  In  1638,  Duke  August  of 
Wolfenbuttel,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Anton  Ulrich ;  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  patriotic  and  learned  duke,  the  collector 
of  the  great  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  Schottelius  now  rose  from  one 
place  of  honor  to  another.  In  1645,  he  was  made  consistorial  coun- 
cilor; in  1646,  councilor  at  Wolfenbiittel;  and  subsequently  privy 
councilor  in  chancery,  and  of  justice.  He  was  variously  employed 
'  in  important  affairs  by  his  prince,  and  remained  in  high  favor  with 
him  until  his  death,  in  1676.f 

In  the  Society  for  Usefulness,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1642,  he  received  the  title  of  "The  Seeker."!  Schottelius  belonged  to 
that  band  of  honorable  men  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion of  the  German  father-land,  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  idea  of 
her  greatness  and  splendor ;  and  who  endeavored  to  find  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  German  language,  some  compensation 
for  the  political  disgrace  of  their  century.  But  while  others  were 
contenting  themselves  with  merely  praising  the  German  language, 
Schottelius  applied  himself  with  most  commendable  industry  to  the 
improvement  of  its  grammar.  The  fact  that  he  devoted  such  leisure  as 
was  left  him  by  a  life  of  exacting  duties,  to  such  a  painful  labor,  alone 
entitles  him  to  high  praise.  Of  the  various  grammatical  works  of 
Schottelius,  we  will  at  present  consider  particularly  only  two,  one  as 
being  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  its  value  for  our  purpose,  as  having  a  connection  with  the 
schools.  Schottelius,  after  having  at  several  times  published  the 
results  of  his  labors  on  German  grammar,§  collected  together  all 

*  I  print  the  n«m«  In  the  form  wed  by  Schottelian  himself  in  tlie  titles  of  his  books. 

t  Reichard's  **Attmnpt  at  a  history  of  the  German  Qtammar^"  p.  127,  et  eeq.  «^ 

}Bsrtboi<l.  p.32r. 

%**Qerman  grammar.  In  three  booke  (Thittiche  Sftrachkunet.  Abgethettet  in  Dre^ 
BMker)."  Rninswickf  1641,  Bvo.  ^introduction  to  the  Oerman  language  {Der  Tmfechen 
Spradi  Einleitungy*    Liibeck,  1643,  8vo.    **German  grammar ^  jmblithed  for  the  teeond 
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the  treasurea  of  his  learning  an  the  subject  in  the  work  of  which  the 
following  is  the  somewhat  long,  but  characteristic  title : — 

^^  Complete  system  of  the  proper  German  tongue  ;  in  which  are  cn- 
eluded  accounts  of  its  origin^  antiquity ,  purity j  peculiarities^  richness, 
incomparabilityj  correctness,  also  therewith  fully  set  forth,  the  gramr 
mar  and  prosody  of  the  Germany  and  in  good  part  of  the  Latin  ;  and 
likewise  the  reduplications,  derivations,  and  introduction  to  the  Ian* 
guage ;  authors  on  German  manners  and  German  language;  of 
translation  into  German;  also,  the  root  words  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, with  their  explanations,  and  m>any  similar  important  matters. 
Divided  into  five  books.  By  Justus- Georgius  Schottelius,  Court  and 
Consistorial  Councilor  of  Brunswick  and  LUneburg,  and  Assessor 
of  the  High.  Court  of  Justice,  Not  only  with  privilege  from  his  Im- 
perial  Boman  Majesty,  but  also  with  the  specicU  imperial  approbation, 
as  a  work  of  general  iitilityand  eminent  benefit  to  the  German  nation, 
as  by  the  tenor  of  the  Imperial  Privilege  here  following*  Bruns- 
wick, printed  and  sold  by  Christoff  FriedericJi  Zilligem,  bookseller^ 
M.DCLXIIiy\ 

The  book  is  a  stout  quarto,  of  which  the  foregoing  long  title  also 
gives  the  contents ;  except  that  they  are  almost  still  more  a  mixed 
compilation  from  both  new  and  old  books,  than  the  title  is.  Of  its 
five  books,  the  first  contains  ten  ^  Eulogies  of  the  original  German 
laoguagei^'^  the  second,  etymology;  the  third,  syntax;  the  fourth, 
prosody ;  the  fifth,  seven  difierent  treatises,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are,  one  on  German  proverbs,  and  one  on  "Authors  who  have 
written  on  German  history,  nationality  and  language."  The  text  of 
the  book  is  German  and  Latin,  but  so  arranged  as  rather  to  be  sup- 
plementary to  each  other  than  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The 
somewhat  heterogeneous  appearance  of  the  book  will  the  more  easily 
be  excused  when  we  remember  that  its  industrious  author  could 
devote  to  it  only  such  leisure  hours  as  his  business  left  him. 

Schottelius  differs  from  the  grammarians  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  that  he  not  only  endeavors  to  subject  the  language  of  his  day  to 
rules,  but  that  at  the  same  time  he  includes  within  the  field  of  his 
labors,  the  history  of  the  German  language.  Here  as  elsewhere  his 
work  is  not  free  from  confusion ;  but  he  can  not  justly  be  refused 

time  in  1661  (7eu/«cAe  Sprachkuwft  Zum  avdertn  mahle  htramgtgtben  im  Jokr^  1651)/* 
Brunswick.  CThe engraved  title  page  which  precedes  the  above  has*' Printed  (he  aecoDd 
time  at  the  princely  residence  of  WolfenbiiUel,  1661.  For  aale  at  Brunawick/'  Stc).  8vo. 
All  theae  are  in  the  library  at  Berlin.  , 

*  See  the  privilege  itself^  an  interesting  document,  on  fo.  8. 

t  *  Au»fkihrliehe  Arhtit  Von  der  TeuUchm  Baubt  Spraehe,  .  .  .  AuageftrtigtvcnJtuto- 
Cfeorgio  Schoftelio^ .  .  .  Brautuchueigj  .  .  .  Chritiaf  Priederieh  Ziitigfnt  BuehhiindlBr, 
Anno,  M.DC.LXUI:* 
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■otne  merit  He  divides  the  hbtory  of  the  Genn^^^fi^ag^^in^^^^ 
five  epochs.  The  first  begins  with  the  first  beginning  of  t^I^iAgiii^Mi  ^  \ 
the  second  with  Charlemagne,  the  third  with  Rudolph  von  ^psburg^^  '^  ' 
^'  The  fourth  epoch  will  coincide  with  Herr  Luther,  who  implanted  in  ./- 
the  German  language  all  its  beauty,  ornament,  impetuousness  and 
exciting  thunder,  relieved  it  of  many  of  its  rugged  inelegancies,  and 
proved  to  the  Germans  what  their  language  was  capable  of,  if  they 
should  so  resolve.  And  this  testimony  to  Luther  is  borne  both  by 
tiiose  who  like  him  and  those  who  do  not ;  and  must  still  be  given 
by  every  one,  whether  he  hate  him  or  love  him,  in  that  particular  of 
the  exemplification  of  the  German  language ;  and  may  be  drawn 
from  observing  how  the  German  language  has  grown  and  become 
polished  and  enriched ;  as  clearly  appears  from  the  writings  of  all 
kinds  which  are  every  year  appearing."  Schottelius*  definition  of  the 
fifth  epoch  is  very  remarkable.  It  shows,  on  one  hand,  as  do  the  last 
words  of  the  extract  just  given,  an  excess! vely« high  estimate  of  his 
own  period,  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  Schottelius  had  an  entirely 
correct  appreciation  of  the  powerful  movement  which  was  carrying 
him  onwards,  and  whose  permanent  effects  we  ourselves  see  before 
our  eyes  at  the  present  day.  "The  fifth  and  last  period,''  he  says^ 
^*may  correspond  with  the  years  during  which  the  German  language 
was  freed  from  the  corrupting  practice  of  botching  the  language  with 
ragged  foreign  terms,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  beauty  and 
chastity;  when  also  correct  and  thorough  principles  and  a  method 
have  been  hiid  down  for  it,  and  have  gained  favor ;  and  when  a  com- 
plete  dictionary  has  been  prepared,  by  whose  aid  all  can  oommodiously 
read  and  understand,  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
hear  them  spoken  of.''*  While  the  German  language  as  presented 
by  Schottelius,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  just  alluded  to,  is 
substantially  the  New  High  German  of  Luther,  Schottelius  still  proves 
himself  acquainted  with  his  predecessor  in  the  field  of  German  gram- 
mar. He  calls  Ickelsamer's  grammar  "  a  good  little  book,  but  some- 
what too  old  ;"f  and  he  knows  Laurentius  Albertus,^  Oelinger,§  and 
Johannes  Clajus.||  He  is  closely  related  to  the  followers  of  Ratichius, 
as  a  pupil  of  Joachim  Jungius  at  Hamburg  ;^  and  his  coincidences 
with  Gueintz  are  numerous.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Schottelius  is  to  be 
considered  as  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  definitely  fixing  the  New  High 
German  written  language,  had  been  already  done  by  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     But  when  this  task  had  been  accomplished,  there 

•  Complete  Sfttenii  p.  49.  lib.,  p.  19.  t  lb.  pp.  4, 21. 

$  lb.,  p.  4.  I  lb.,  p.  4.  f  Oahraacr,  Jasgiiii,  p.  Ssas, 
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was  still  wanting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  between  the 
written  and  oral  language.  Approaches  to  this  knowledge  were  to  be 
made,  however,  by  the  more  detailed  adjustment  of  the  written  lan- 
guage, the  decision  of  what  was  to  constitute  correctness  and  incor- 
rectness in  it,  and  the  preparation  of  a  more  finished  system  of  its 
grammar.  On  these  subjects  we  find  in  Schottelius  yalualile  sugges- 
tions. He  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  a 
grammar  of  the  " High  German  language  ;*'  and  that  this  '*  language** 
is  not  a  mere  dialect*  "The  High  German  language*'  he  says,  "of 
which  we  are  treating,  and  to  which  this  book  relates,  is  not  a  dialect^ 
but  the  German  language  itself,  as  learned,  wise,  and  skillful  men 
have  received  and  are  now  tising  it.*'f  He  expresses*  himself  most 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  people  of  Meissen. 
•*It  is  also,"  he  says,  "  almost  ridiculous  to  see  one  and  another  per- 
son, especially  if  he  *comes  from  Meissen,  fancying  himself  entitled 
to  be  a  judge  and  corrector  of  the  High  Crerman  language  on  ac- 
count of  his  own  dialect "|  Schottelius  perceives  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, that  the  practical  office  of  a  grammar  of  the  High  German  is 
precisely  such  as  was  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians,  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Attic  and  classical  Latin,  against  the 
dialects.  With  reference  to  this  point,  he  enters  into  the  celebrated 
controversy  of  the  ancient  grammarians  on  analogy  and  anomaly ; 
8ele<;ting  for  himself  a  man  between  the  two,  but  with  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  analogy.§  On  all  these  subjects,  Schottelius  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  speaking  and  deciding  with  learning  and  judgment 
But  this  makes  us  only  the  more  disinclined  to  follow  him  at  times 
when  he  entirely  mistakes  the  real  character  of  the  language,  and 
estimates  far  above  their  real  value  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  co- 
temporaries  for  the  "radical  correctness **  of  it.  There  is  much  truth 
in  his  .remarks  on  the  harm  which  he  describes  as  having  happened 
to  the  German  language  from  "  the  uncontrolled,  irregular  and  un*  . 
considered  uncertainty  **  of  the  German  language,  "  so  that  up  to  this 
time  it  has  never  been  able  to  fix  upon  any  complete  and  recognize<l 
standard,  as  other  languages  have.|  But  we  feel  an  equal  degree  of 
displeasure  where  he  speaks,  just  afterwards,  with  profound  contempt 
of  the  "  vulgar  usage,"  and  says  that  "  the  vulgar  usages,  of  language 
are  taught  even  from  the  cradle,  and  come  as  it  were  of  themselves ; 
but  the  propefV  language  is  learned  only  by  learned  directions  and  the 
exercise  of  industry  and  reflection."^     For  such  reasons,  the  estab-  • 

*  Complete  Syetem,  dedication  to  Duke  Aufiist.  t  lb.,  p.  174. 

}  lb.,  p.  168.   The  rcmarke  subeequcDt  to  Ibis  are  alio  Tery  worth j  of  attention. 
«lb.,pp.  10, 11.  IIb.,p  1S7. 

1  Tbe  allusion  In  theae  remarka  to  a  aaylng  of  the  Romana  maj  perhaps  modifj  its  barali* 
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lisbment  of  the  Society  for  Usefulness  seemed  to  him  far  the  most 
important  epoch  in  the  whole  history  of  the  German  languagei. 
**  The  German  language,'*  he  says  in  his  address  to  Ludwig  of  Anhalt, 
**  has  only  ascended  in  its  rightful  honorable  road  to  an  established 
and  peifect  state,  since  your  princely  grace  first  prepared,  in  a  princely 
and  most  praiseworthy  manner,  the  golden  steps  for  such  a  career,  for 
this  most  magnificent,  rich,  and  perfect  language."* 

In  his  large  work,  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speakings 
Schottelius  had  complained  that  the  young  were  so  little  instructed  in 
German.  **But,"  he  remarks,  "tlie  scantiness  of  the  instruction 
which  the  young  receive  in  it,  and  their  consequent  lack  of  skill  in  it, 
and  of  power  to  use  their  native  language  purely  and  correctly  in  the 
description  of  excellent,  skillful  or  remarkable  things,  or  to  enjoy, 
praise  and  understand  such  skillful  or  useful  things,  sciences  or  vir- 
tues as  are  written  in  it,  is  a  matter  which  needs  not  statement,  but 
rather  lamentation.''!  This  same  fact  was  ex(>enmentally  ascertained 
by  Schottelius' friend.  Prof.  Christoph  Schrader  of  Uelmstadt,  general 
inspector  of  all  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  writes  to 
Schottelius,  under  date  of  16th  of  June,  1676,  with  expressions  of 
great  pleasure  at  seeing  that  the  latter  has  at  last  begun  the  work 
which  he  (Schrader)  had  so  long  been  begging  him  to  undertake ; 
and  saying  that  in  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  classical  schools, 
ho  was  every  year  observing  that  the  written  ^ks  of  the  pupils  con- 
tained almost  more  offences  against  the  German  language  than 
against  the  Latin.  He  therefore  most  earnestly  thanks  his  friend  for 
having  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  his  important  occupations,  to  at- 
tempt a  remedy  for  this  evil.  He  proposes  during  his  subsequent 
circuits,  to  strongly  recommend  this  new  product  of  Schottelius'  in- 
tellect and  acuteness,  to  all  teachers  and  pupils.  For  he  entertains  a 
fixed  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  the  pupils  in  the  schools,  however 
industriously  they  study  Latin  orthography,  will  devote  themselves 
with  equal  energy  to  that  of  the  German.|  In  the  same  year,  1676, 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  M  short  and  fundamental  introduction  to  or- 
thography  and  etymology  in  the  German  language.     Neceeeary  and  um- 

nen.  What  is  correct  in  them  should  not  he  undervslved.  It  is  their  extreme  opinions 
which  constitute  their  error. 

*  Coropiete  System,  p.  1000.  The  work  of  Schottelius  shows  sbundsnt  eridence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  frammsticsl  InTestigmtion  suffered  from  the  effects  of  sneh 
perverted  views.  He  inclndes  the  strong  verbs  among  the  irregular  ones,  and  gives  them  In 
his  large  work  (pp.  678-603),  alphabeticallj  arranged.  Even  in  the  smaller  edition  (of  1676), 
he  says,  **  Thus,  the  Irregular  German  verbs  can  not  be  reduced  under  any  certain  rules,  but 
must  each  be  learned  separately."    (P.  1£9>. 

t  Complete  System,  fo.  7. 

}8ee  Scfarader's  Latin  lelUr  prefixed  to  the  smaller  work  of  Schottelius,  published 
1670. 
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ful  for  youth  in  school  and  elsewhere.^^*  The  name  of  Scbottelius  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  title ;  but  the  matter  of  the  volume  sufficiently 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  author.f  This  little  work  deals  chiefly 
with  orthography,  including  however  in  this  idea,  correctness  in  de- 
clining and  conjugating ;  and  it  draws  from  the  author's  larger  work 
whatever  is  most  necessary  for  practical  use.  To  mention  the  particu- 
lars of  what  it  contains  would  occupy  too  much  space.  I  can  only 
observe  that  one  especial  chapter,  the  fifth,  contains  an  alphabetical 
tist  of  words,  **  respecting  which  some  doubt  or  error  is  liable  to  arise, 
either  in  respect  to  the  sound,  or  the  gender,  or  the  article,  or  some 
other  grammatical  concord.'^  In  this  place  we  find  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  orthographical  distinctions  yet  prevailing,  clearly  set  forth ; 
such  as  dats  (conj.)  and  dcu  (pron.)  ;  Mann  (man,  husband)  and 
man  (they,  in  "  they  say.^J)  The  same  correspondence  with  modern 
usage  is  found  in  many  of  Scbottelius'  rules.  While  therefore  this 
author  is  very  often  *only  a  collector  of  rules  which  were  recognized 
before  his  day,  still  wo  must  accord  to  him  the  credit  of  having  exer- 
cised no  small  influence  upon  the  more  definite  determination  of  the 
High  German  orthography.  But  how  small  is  the  assistance  which 
this  merit  alone  can  give  to  the  progress  of  the  language,  appears,  in 
apite  of  himself,  from  Scbottelius'  own  testimony,  in  the  following 
citation  from  the  preface  to  the  "  Introduction  "  :§ — 

"  As  to  the  requisites  of  Poesy,  or  the  art  of  poetry,  or  the  art  of 
rhyming,  it  is  abundantly  and  clearly  evident  in  the  German  language, 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  regulated  metrical  composition  and  good 
German  rhymes ;  and  what  should  and  must  constitute  them.  In 
like  manner,  whatever  regards  the  art  of  speaking  or  rhetoric,  is  now 
well  and  universally  set  forth  throughout  all  Germany,  and  testified 
to  by  all  the  multitude  of  writings,  letters  and  decrees  issued  and 
proclaimed  from  the  imperial,  electoral,  princely  and  other  well  or- 
ganized chanceries  (including  the  numerous  well-printed  books) ;  and 
by  all  their  abundance,  materials,  transactions,  circumstances  and  his- 
tory ;  showing  how  the  art  of  using  correctly  the  beautiful  and  in- 
comparable High  German  language  is  known  throughout  the  whole 

*  The  original  title  \m  repeated  tn  Oermaiif  tiz  :  ^^Brevia  et  fundamenUOia  ManudueHo  ad 
Orthographiam  et  Etymolagiam  in  Lingua  O^rmanica.  KurtsB  und  grikndlidke  Anleitung 
fu  d«r  Reeht  Sehreibung  Und  mu  der  Wort  Forthung  Jh  der  TeuUchtn  Spracke.  /\(r  die 
Jugend  in  den  Schulen^  und  tonat  ^tberaU  niUMlich  und  dienHek." 

t  In  mj  copj,  there  is  the  raperflaooa  evidence  of  the  word  "  Setiotlelii,"  written  in  an 
ancient  hami  upon  the  title  page. 

}  Compare  the  opposite  direollon  giTen  in  the  orlhographj  of  Gneints  (Halle,  1616),  pp. 
47,48;  and  the  repetition  of  it  (making  da»  [coi\j.]  and  dot  [pron.]  written  alike),  in  the 
edition  of  Halle,  1684,  pp.  47-8. 

I  Tbia  opinion  of  the  historian  is  based  in  part  on  traits  In  the  quaint  antlqaeGermaa  styla 
of  Schottelias,  whieh  are  neceasarilj  lost  In  the  English.— <7Vi8iMlal0r) 
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empire;  and  thowing  also  how  much  of  ornament,  skill,  power,  and 
elegance,  and  also  how  much  thunder  and  lightning  there  is  in  the 
German  tongue,  if  there  is  only  forthcoming  a  hand  or  a  tongue 
which  is  able  to  develop  these  and  set  them  forth." 

Both  tlie  form  and  the  substance  of  this  extract  suflSciently  show 
that  even  the  most  genuinely  respectable  grammatical  zeal  will 
deceive  itself  about  its  own  powers,  if  it  attributes  the  prosperity  of  a 
language  or  a  literature  to  its  own  labors.  But  I  would  also  remind 
such  as  may  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  oddities  of  this  *'  phrase  of 
the  period  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  the  German  nation,"*  so 
much  despised,  was  nevertheless  infinitely  preferable  to  the  most 
elaborately  adorned  of  the  French  idioms  which  many  German  states^ 
men  would  substitute  for  it. 

Siieler, 
Caspar  von  Stieler,  born  at  Erfurt  in  1632,  led  a  very  changeful 
life.  First  a  physician,  then  a  theologian,  then  a  military  officer,  then 
a  privy  secretary  and  courtrcouncilor,  he  finally  retired  to  private  life 
and  devoted  himself  to  authorship.  The  Society  for  Usefulness 
elected  him  a  member  in  1668,  and  gave  him  the  surname  of  ''The 
Spade."  In  1706  the  emperor  Joseph  conferred  nobility  on  him  and 
his  descendants.  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Erfurt,  where  he  died 
in  l707.t  Stieler's  chief  production  is  his  ^^Treasury  of  the  German 
language *^\  which  he  published  under  his  surname  of  "Tardy"  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1691.  To  this  he  subjoined  a  "Brief  manual  of  the 
High  German  grammar."  As  Stieler  has  followed  Schottelius  in  his 
principal  doctrines,  although  with  independent  opinions  of  his  own,  I 
may  discuss  the  work  with  brevity.  His  opinion  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  written  and  spoken  language  are  similar  to  those  of  Schot- 
telius ;  although  his  mode  of  defining  this  relation  is  worth  mention- 
ing. In  his  address  to  elector  Johann  Georg  of  Saxony,  to  whom, 
along  with  Duke  Anton  Ulrich,  of  Brunswick,  his  "Treasury"  is 
dedicated,  he  alludes  to  the  cities  of  electoral  Saxony  "  in  which  the 
High  German  language  was  auspiciously  born,  auspiciously  brought 
up,  and  most  auspiciously  adorned  and  ornamented,  and  is  even  now 
daily  receinng  a  renewed  and  increasingly  beautiful  polish ;  I  mean, 
magnificent  Dresden,  sacred  Wittenberg,  and  that  sweetest  of  all 
cities,  Leipzig,  which  from  its  sugary  treasure  of  language  imparts 
such  a  mollifying  influence  to  the  otherwise  salty  Halle,  that  it  will 

*  In  the  Germaa  one  ■Cflqaipedallan  word,  tIs^  **ireai^ef»rtfmteA«»reieA«lcuf«e*«nui> 
t{Msperioden.'*—i  Trantiator.) 
t  Reichard's  '* Attempt  at  a  hUtory  ^  Gtrman  grammar^*  p.  299. 
X  ^^Ttsuitcher  Sprachaehatz," 
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never  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  its  pupils.''  *'  These  excellent 
cities  are  therefore  the  standard  of  authority  for  the  High  German 
language ;  just  as  Wittenberg,  in  particular,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  ago,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  state  of  things,  by  the  transla- 
tion into  German  of  that  great  book  of  God,  the  Bible."*  But  on 
the  other  hand,  Stieler  declares  in  his  subjoined  manual,  with  a  cita- 
tion of  Schottelius,  that  the  High  German  is  not  a  dialect  at  all ; 
since  all  the  dialects,  including  even  the  Misnian,  are  not  this  High 
German,  but  contain  erroneous  variations, from  itf  "Therefore  we 
set  forth  the  German  language  in  this  book,  not  at  all  as  a  Germar 
dialect,  but  as  a  proper  language,  authoritaUve  throughout  the  em- 
pire ;  just  as  heretofore  was  the  case  yr\ih  the  authoritative  Greek 
language,  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  subordinate  dialects, 
neither  Attic  nor  Doric,  nor  .MoWc  nor  Ionic ;  or  as  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  and  written  within  the  country  of  Latium ;  or  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  French^  court  dialect,  called  '  la  langve  de  la  cour.^  ^ 

Morhof, 

Daniel  Georg  Morhof,  the  well-known  "  Polyhistor,"  (bom  at  Wia- 
mar,  1639,  and  died  at  Liibeck,  1691,)  holds  an  important  place  in 
the  history  of  instruction  in  German.  He  was  the  first  to  endeavor 
to  make  the  history  of  German  poetry  a  department  of  school 
instruction ;  an  undertaking  rendered  more  important  by  his  adding 
to  it  a  history  of  the  later  German  poetry.  The  book  in  which  this 
task  was  performed  bears  the  title  ^Daniel  Qeorg  Morhof* 9  iMtrtic- 
iion  in  the  German  language  and  poetry^  their  origin^  progress,  and 
rules.  Wherein  are  treated  aUo,  the  rhymed  poetry  of  foreign 
nations,  and  other  matters.*^^ 

In  this  book,  Morhof  connects  himself  on  one  hand  with  the  im- 
portant work  of  Martin  Opitz  on  German  poetry,  which  appeared  in 
1624,  and  exerted  a  lasting  influence  on  all  who  came  after  him. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  precursor  of  the  labors  by  which 
Gottsched  exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  his  cotemporaries. 
Indeed,  how  uncouth  and  rude  soever  some  of  Morhofs  opinions  may 
appear,  his  work  must  still  be  allowed  to  contain  the  first  rudiments 

•  Fo.  a  4. 

tThe  poMage  from  which  I  quote  is  made  uninielligible  in  the  origiDal  by  an  error  of  the 
pren.    The  point  after  "  Meisaniarh  "  miiat  be  eraaed. 

I  »•  FranzHisehe  "  In  the  original.  8ee  the  article  ^FrantXiKh,  und  /Voiix»#*acA,"  in  the 
•Treasury." 

%*^ Daniel  Georg  Morhqfm  Unterrieht  Von  Der  Teutwehen  Spraeht  und  Poeoie,  derm 
Ukroprungy  Fortgang  und  LekrslMxen.  Wobey  auch  von  der  reimenden  PveUtrey  der 
AuttUimdeT  mii  mehren  gehandOt  wird."  Kiel,  1682.  I  uae  the  copy  from  the  Berliu 
Library. 
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of  the  system  afterwards  carried  to  sach  perfection  by  Herder  and 
his  followers. 

Morhofs  book  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  **  The 
German  language,"  its  excellence,  antiquity,  derivation,  d^c.  The 
second  discusses  ^  The  origin  and  progress  of  German  poetry.'*  This 
is  much  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  book.  In  it,  Morhof 
first  gives  accounts  of  the  poetry  of  foreign  nations,  the  French, 
Italians,  Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch.  The  French,  he  respects 
and  over-values.  "We  begin,"  he  says,  "with  the  French;  which 
nation  may  justly  be  preferred  over  others  for  intellect,  and  capacity 
for  poetry."*  He  however  expresses  independent  opinions  about  the 
poetry  of  other  nations.  But  aside  from  this,  the  mere  possession  of 
so  much  information  of  the  European  poetry  of  that  day  gives 
Morhofs  book  an  important  value.  Morhof  is  the  first  author,  so  far 
as  is  known,  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in  Germany ; 
and  his  reference  to  the  greatest  modem  dramatist  is  sufficiently 
curious.  "  John  Dryden,"  says  Morhof,  "  has  written  on  dramatic 
poetry  well  and  learnedly.  The  English  authors  whom  he  quotes 
under  this  head  are  Shakspeare,  Fletcher,  Beaumont;  of  whose 
works  I  have  seen  none."f  Morhof  follows  his  account  of  foreign 
poetry  with  the  history  of  that  of  Germany,  from  its  earliest  beginning 
down  to  his  own  times.  This  he  divides  into  three  periods.  The  first, 
includes  all  before  Charlemagne ;  the  second,  from  Chariemagne  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  third,  begins  with 
Martin  Opitz ;  "  because  under  the  guidance  of  Herr  Opitz,  German 
poetry  awakened  again  as  it  were  out  of  the  grave,  and  assumed  much 
more  splendor  than  before.^J 

The  third  principal  division  of  Morhofs  book  treats  of  "German 
poetry  in  itself  considered ;"  and  here  he  introduces  some  account  of 
the  usual  chief  subjects  of  grammatical  works,  orthography,  etymology, 
and  syntax,  proceeding  to  things  more  strictly  poetical ;  such  as  rhyme, 
invenUon,  epics,  odes,  d^c 

Bddiker. 

Johann  Bddiker,  who  was  bom  in  1641,  and  who  was,  from  1673 
until  his  death  in  1695,  conrector  and  afterwards  rector  of  the  Coin 
Gymnasium  at  Beriin,  published  in  1690,  a  German  school  grammar, 
with  the  title  ^^Principles  of  the  Oerman  language  in  -speaking  and 
writing,^^^    The  book  deservedly  met  with  great  success,  especially 

•  P.  164.  t  P.  2(50.  I  P.  422: 

«  ^'Ortmd-Satxe  Der  Deui»ehen  Spraehen  Inn  Reden  und  Schr&iben."    I  hmrt  OBed  the  3d 
•dIUoD,  Berlin,  1,709, 8vo. ;  which,  Reichard  amju  (p.  268)  !•  unehMiged,  except  f  69. 
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in  consequence  of  the  autbor*8  historical  researches.  He  follows 
Schottelius  in  many  matters.*  But  his  book  is  fuller  than  the  small 
outline  of  Schottelius,  and  much  more  convenient  than  his  larger 
work.  His  rules  are  mostly  short  and  practical.  He  gives  the  High 
German  the  same  precedence  over  the  dialects,  which  Schottelius  had 
allowed  it  But  the  superstition  about  the  Misnian  dialect  was  even 
then  very  firmly  fixed,  as  appears  from  his  observation,  (p.  211,)  that 
'^The  Misnians  and  Upper  Saxons  come  next  to  it  (the  High  German) 
in  purity  of  expression."  But  he  says,  again,  on  (p.  212,)  **One 
born  a  Low  Saxon,  Marker,  Pomeranian,  Westphalian,  Brunswicker, 
drc,  can  speak  High  German  with  purity  better  than  those  of  Upper 
Germany."  Bodiker  lays  special  stress  on  syntax;  saying  expressly, 
•*  Syntax  is  the  principal  part  of  grammar."!  His  estimate  of  the 
German  language  is  very  high.  He  values  it  above  the  Greek  and 
Latin,{  because  it  is  ''  fuller,  stronger  and  richer.'*§  The  other  nations 
ot  Europe  will  scarcely  agree  with  the  letter  of  our  grammarian's 
assurance  that  ^  In  the  last  century  it  (viz.,  the  German  language) 
irst  assumed  a  proper  condition ;  and  during  the  present  century 
(the  seventeenth,  that  is,)  it  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
elegance.''!  B5diker  has  the  utmost  respect  for  Luther's  style,  how- 
ever ;  considering  it  superior  to  all  others.  In  recommending  the 
reading  of  good  German  books,  he  urges  the  study  of  Luther,  above 
all,  upon  the  young.  I  will  quote  the  leading  sentences  from  the 
paragraph  on  this  subject,  as  they  are  important  for  other  reasons.^ 
The  passage  begins,  "  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  style  of  reading  and 
speaking  German,  it  is  necessary  to  read  good  German  books."  And 
the  author  then  proceeds,  in  explanation,  to  add,  "•  That  is,  those 
written  in  good,  old,  true,  sound,  strong  German.  And  especially,  as 
has  been  already  said,**  the  German  Bible  is  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose, besides  innumerable  other  benefits.  And  furthermore,  the 
writings  of  Herr  Luther.  The  Imperial  decrees.  The  observations 
of  Goidast  and  of  Londorf."f  f  I  will  cite  further  only  the  following : 
*'  The  good  German  poets  will  all  also  contribute  their  aid.  But  it  is 
proper  that  youth  should  be  warned  against  the  fantastic  dreams  of 

^  *  See  for  inttaDce,  p.  96,  e/««7.,  on  regular  and  irrefular  conjugation.  We  find,  again,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  at  p.  30,  the  present  rule  given  for  initial  capital  lettera;  in  contradiction  of 
Scbotrellua*  Introduction,  p.  30.    Bddiker,  (p.  1,)  caUa  Schotteliua  hia  predecessor. 

t  P.  217.  B&diker  uaea  ^Worf/iigung"  for  **ayntaz,"  like  Scbottelioa,  (Complete  Sfttem, 
pp.  691-2,  et  9eq.) 

I  P  417.  «  P.  4ia  I  P.  416.  f  P.  411. 

**  Referring  to* p.  40,  where  he  aaya  of  Luther*B  Bible,  **  But  there  la  no  better  book  among 
thoae  in  the  posseeaion  of  the  Germans,  than  the  German  Bible,  In  the  translation  of  that 
deceased  man  of  God,  Berr  Lather.  Thla  Is  a  treasure  aboTe  all  treasures ;  and  few  nations 
possess  a  book  so  pure,  clear,  strong,  wise,  powerful  and  moTlng." 

It  Compare  what  has  been  said  before  of  Luther  and  tbe  Imperial  decrees. 
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Amorous  oomposition,  and  should  avoid  them  like  poisonous  herbs. 
Especially  should  Amadis,  and  such  corrupting  writings,  be  avoided. 
As  to  romances,  I  shall  shortly  speak  of  them,  in  the  section  on 
prosody*  I  should  not  so  frequently  refer  to  the  writings  of  Herr 
Luther  if  I  had  not  found  his  German  style  better  than  that  of  any 
one  else ;  not  to  mention,  besides  his  language,  his  excellent  Christian 
and  edifying  matter.  The  young  may  well  consider  what  that  excel- 
lent historian  Sleidan  has  said  to  his  pnuse  in  this  particular :  '  He 
both  very  much  adorned  and  enriched  the  German  language,  and  at* 
tained  the  highest  reputation  as  a  writer  in  it* " 

That  the  excellent  old  German  rector  not  only  recommended  the 
study  of  Luther  to  others,  but  also  disciplined  himself  in  it,  the  reader 
will  readily  gather  from  the  plain  significant  style  of  the  few  extracts 
which  I  have  given,  if  he  wiU  compare  them  with  those  from  Schot- 
telius  and  Stieler. 

Johann  Leonhard  PrUeh, 
After  Bodiker  comes  another  Berlin  rector,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
roost  important  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  talents  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  German  language.  Johann  Leonhard  Frisch  was  born 
in  1666,  at  Sulzbach,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  attended  school  at 
Nuremberg,  studied  theology  at  Altorf,  Jena,  and  Strasburg,  and 
afterwards  lived  an  adventurous  life  of  travel  through  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Holland,  until  he  was  appointed,  in  1698| 
sub-rector  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  Grey  Friars*  monastery  at  Berlin. 
In  1706,  he  was  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz,  whom 
be  had  instructed  in  Russian,  member  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and,  in  1726,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Berlin.  He 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  l743.f  Frisch  was  a  man  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent grade  from  most  of  those  whom  we  have  thus  far  mentioned. 
His  learning  in  German  philology  was  incomparably  more  thorough 
than  that  of  SchotteliuV;  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  having 
labored  most  zealously  throughout  a  long  life  in  grammar  and  lexi- 
cology, without  losing  his  intellectual  freedom,  or  falling  into  pedantic 

*  I  can  not  mAti  Uie  temptation  to  lubloin  at  leaat  the  bcfinnfaic  of  tbe  paanf  e  her«  referred 
to.  On  reading  romancee,  we  find  a  parafraph,  (p.  484,)  with  the  headinfi  **  Romances  do 
the  jonng  more  harm  tluto  food."  The  commentary  which  follows  befins  thus :  **  Roman- 
ees  hare  never  pleased  me.  They  are  an  abortion,  brought  forth  by  France,  as  wss  A  madia 
by  Siiain.  There  is  no  poetry,  and  no  true  history,  in  them.  Incredible  and  impossible  deeds 
are  sscribed  to  their  knights,  and  their  women  In  knights'  costume.  Moreover,  they  must  of 
course  all  be  lovers ;  and  tliey  bring  many  licentious  tricks  to  market.  Then,  their  travels 
are  all  so  conAised  together,  as  if  it  were  always  summer  In  all  countries.  The  knights  can 
talk  with  everybody  in  every  country,  in  all  languages,  without  any  inferpreter,"  &c. 

1 1  take  these  notices  from  J.  J.  Wippel's  life  of  Frisch,  Berlin,  1744, 8vo. ;  and  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  devote  more  space  to  tl^  life  of  this  remarksble  and  useful  man,  who  sppUed 
himself  with  equal  seal  to  natural  and  philological  science. 

0 
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habits.  His  great  work  in  his  German-Latin  dictionary,  which  ap- 
peared at  Berlin  in  1741,  in  two  volumes  large  quarto,  far  surpassing 
all  previous  works  of  its  kind.  Our  attention  is  however  at  present 
<iue  more  especially  to  Frisch's  labors  for  German  grammar  for 
schools.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  results  of  these  labors  were  particu- 
larly extensive  in  his  own  day ;  but  that  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the 
best  philologist  of  his  time  entertaining  views  so  sound,  so  wise^ 
and  still  so  liberal,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  on  the  subject  of 
school  grammar.  In  1723,  Frisch  published  a  new  edition  of 
Bodiker's  grammar,  already  mentioned.  Its  title  was: — ^*  The  princi- 
ples {tf  the  German  language^  by  Johannes  Bodiker,  rector  of  the 
Cologne  Gynasium  at  Berlin  ;  republiehed  for  the  Tnoat  part,  and 
improved  and  enlarged  with  quite  new  remarks^  and  a  full  register  of 
euch  words  in  the  German  Bible  as  require  some  explanation  ;  also 
with  an  appendix,  containing  an  outline  and  specimen  of  an  authori" 
taiive  German  dictionary  ;  by  Joh,  Leonh,  Frisch,  Berlin^  Christoph 
Gottlieb  Nicolai,  1723.***  This  title  would  indicate,  at  a  glance,  no 
very  great  undertaking.  But  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
paragraphs,  the  matter  will  be  found  very  frequently  to  be  entirely 
new.  Frisch  is  therefore  justified  in  saying  in  his  preface,  "  that  it 
was  intended  to  preserve  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
author ;  for  that  the  material  of  the  books  are  such  that  they  might 
well  have  been  published  under  an  entirely  new  title."f  Frinch's 
principal  subject,  as  with  all  his  predecessors,  is  German  orthogra- 
phy. This  department  of  grammar,  broadly  considered,  enters  into 
all  the  other  departments;  and  especially,  it  often  obliges  us  to 
decide  the  question  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  written  High  German  dialect  Frisch  very  much  abridges 
Bodiker's  explanations  on  this  head ;  omitting  what  I  have  quoted 
from  the  latter  on  the  Misnian  and  Low  German  dialects,  and  defin- 
ing the  High  German  as  follows : — "  The  High  German  language  is 
not  the  peculiar  dialect  of  any  one  race  or  nation  of  the  Germans, 
but  has  grown  to  its  present  perfection  out  of  all  those  dialects,  by 
the  industry  of  learned  men,  and  from  the  style  adopted  by  the  writ« 
ings  of  learned  men  and  by  the  oral  usage  of  many  eminent  persons, 
throughout  Germany  ."J 

^^^JokannU  BSdikeri,  P.  Gfmn.  Sueva-Colon,  Red.  Grtrnd-SiUte  der  Ttutaehen  Sprach* 
MtUtenM  mil  Gan*  andem  Anmerkungen  und  einem  vttUigem  Hegiater  der  Wbrter  die  in 
der  Tieut^cken  Ueberee/xung  der  BiM  einige  Eriduterung  er/ordem  Aueh  sum  Ankange 
mil  einem  Entwurf  und  Mueter  einee  J^euUehen  Haupt-  Wbrter-Buche  Verbeeeert  und 
vermehrl  von  Joh.  Leonh  rriech.  Btrtiny  Verlegts  Chriatoph  Gottiieb  Nieolaif 
MDCCXXIll" 

t  Preftce*  fo.  3. 

I  P.  275.    TtM  former  put  of  the  extract  Is  niMikerV  the  latter  Frisch*!. 
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Frisch^s  position  on  the  subject  of  orthography  is  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  superfluities  and  ignorance  of  the  innovators  of  his  time, 
as  to  the  pedantic  champions  of  the  obsolete  methods.  He  is 
especially  earnest  in  insisting  that  thorough  historical  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  subject.  **  Any  one,**  he  says,  *'  who  has 
not  an  adequate  collection  of  such  materials*  .  .  .  should  re- 
frain from  handling  the  subject ;  for  he  will  be  sure  to  be  ranked 
among  those  unlucky  philological  quacks  of  whom  a  long  catalogue 
might  already  be  made  out  For  every  sorry  writing-master  who  has 
barely  mastered  calligraphy,  must  needs  give  rules  for  orthography ; 
not  to  mention  others,  etymologists  with  privately  interested  motives, 
and  vain  self-appointed  popes  in  languagc^^f  Improvements  in  lan- 
guage must  be  made  slowly,  and  with  caution  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge. **  One  who  undertakes  alone  to  carry  this  point  by  storm,*'  he 
says  in  another  place,|  **  will  be  shamefully  repelled  by  those  very 
numerous  persons  who  either  can  not  or  will  not  depart  from  the  old 
beaten  track.  *  And  those  who  would  proceed  by  storm  commonly  in- 
troduce by  their  ignorance  ten  faults  where  they  detect  one.  Mining 
is  the  proper  mode  of  assault ;  and  the  best  place  for  doing  this  is  in 
the  large  schools ;  where  persons  of  all  ranks  may  be  so  trained  up 
that  they  will  take  more  pleasure  in  aiding  to  introduce  a  reasonable 
usage  than  to  help  maintain  an  unreasonable  old  one.  It  will  suffice 
at  first  to  instill  a  degree  of  indifference  to  pedantic  writing-master's 
rules,  and  to  diminish  the  burden  which  they  have  laid  upon  the 
young  and  unlearned."  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Frisch  argues  here  in  favor  of  arbitrary  changes.  "  Orthography,"  he 
aaysyg  "  is  the  noblest  pillar  of  any  language ;  and  therefore  of  the 
German."  Such  is  the  tenor  of  one  of  his  paragraphs ;  and  in  a  very 
carefully  considered  further  statement  of  the  idea  he  says,  ^The 
basis  of  this  pillar  is  commonly  the  principle  that  the  spoken  sound 
is  the  rule  ;  we  must  write  as  we  speak.  But  because  there  are  so 
many  different  German  dialects,  many  of  the  German  foundation- 
makers  have  fallen  into  error  by  concluding,  each  that  the  dialect  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  from  birth  is  the  only  correct  one.  If 
every  one  were  to  proceed  on  this  principle,  and  write  as  he  speaks, 
there  would  be  as  many  daughter-languages,  even  in  the  writing,  as 
there  are  countries  and  cities  in  Germany.  A  general  rule  for  writ- 
ten language  has  therefore  been  sought;  and  has  resulted  in  that 
German  language  called  the  High  German.     All  intelligent  people 

« That  in.  **  thorough  treatiM  on  etTOiolosy,  analonr.  or  other  philological  subjeeia,  bjr 
whoso  means  a  language  may  be  reduced  to  rule  or  Uluatrated." 
t  P.  40.  }  J>reface,  fo.  4.  I  P.  33. 
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niaiiitain  that  this  is  the  authoritative  language ;  and  prevent  and 
avoid  all  introduction  of  the  so-called  dialects." 

General  View  of  the  JMtruetion  in  Gemum,  in  the  Sevenieetk  Century  and 
firet  half  of  the  Eighteenth, 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  German  grammarians  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  so  drawn  up  that  the 
reader  can  represent  for  himself  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in 
German  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  during  that  period.  As  I 
began  the  present  chapter,  however,  with  a  comprehensive  retrospect 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  will  close  it  with  a  survey  of  the  progress 
of  the  subsequent  century  and  a  half.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  problem  to  be  solved  during  the  approaching 
period  was  already  shadowed  forth  by  Ratichius  and  his  followers. 
This  was,  the  establishment  of  the  German  language,  in  its  proper 
and  important  place  in  the  institutions  of  classical  learning  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  and  also  as  an  organ  of  communication — in  part  at  least — 
instead  of  the  Latin.  We  find  a  great  variety  of  attempts  in  this 
direction  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Helvicus  undertook  to 
treat  general,  Latin  and  Hebrew  grammar,  in  the  German  language. 
Harsdorfier,  Schottelius,  and  many  others,  insisted  upon  the  import- 
ance of  instruction  in  German ;  and  foretold  the  time  when  all  learn- 
ing should  assume  a  German  garb.  The  works  of  these  authors  on 
German  grammar,  especially  on  orthography,  are  in  part  rude  and 
pedantic  They  however  fulfilled  the  demands  of  their  day  upon 
them ;  to  establish  in  all  its  details  as  a  written  language,  the  High 
German,  handed  down  to 'them  by  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  state  of 
substantial  completion.  The  task  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  this 
department  was  not  that  of  creative  genius,  like  that  of  Luther,  or 
of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  their  cotemporaries,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  later ;  it  was  one  of  labor  and  drilling,  punful,  wearisome,  oflen 
vain,  but  on  the  whole  thorough  and  efiScient*  The  individual 
champions  of  this  movement  often  make  a  disagreeable  and  some- 
time even  ridiculous  impression  upon  us,  by  their  pedantic  and  inele- 
gant forms  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  their  writings  are  fre- 
quently the  more  distasteful,  not  only  because  they  have  themselves 
only  half  escaped  from  the  Latin  straight-jacket  which  they  are  try- 
ing to  ged  rid  of,  but  also  because  they  are  often  contaminated  by 
the  foreign  French  phrases  which  were  just  coming  in,  and  against 
which  likewise  they  fought  manfully,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

And  here  also  we  come  upon  a  singular  phenomenon,  viz.,  that  the 

*  Compare  the  poaitlon  occupied  hj  Opitx  in  Uie  department  of  German  poetrj. 
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Oermans,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  an  old  and  obsolete  state  of 
things,  applied  themselyes  to  a  foreign  nation  of  the  Romance  race, 
and  who  had  already  long  before  taken  exactly  the  steps  which  they 
were  themselves  endeavoring  to  take.*  There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  establishment  of 
German  as  the  language  of  schools  and  learning — Johann  Balthasar 
Schuppius,  who  died  1661.  "  Wisdom,"  Schuppius  observes,  "  is  not 
bound  up  in  any  one  language ;  why  should  I  not  be  able  to  learn  to 
know,  love  and  honor  God  in  the  German  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  Latin  ?  Why  should  I  not  learn  how  I  can  aid  a  sick  person  in 
German,  as  well  as  in  Greek  or  Arabic  t  The  French  and  Italians 
teach  and  learn  all  the  faculties  and  liberal  arts  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. There  is  many  a  cardinal  and  many  a  great  prelate  in  Italy, 
who  can  not  speak  Latin."f  The  stout  German  nature  of  the  worthy 
Schuppius  preserved  him  from  adopting  much  that  was  French ;  but 
these  remarks  of  his  may  serve  to  explain  many  phenomena  which 
at  first  seem  in  themselves  contradictory.  It  was  the  splendor  of  the 
French  court  and  the  politics  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  seduced  the  Ger- 
man nobility  into  their  miserable  surrender  to  French  fashions;  but 
it  was  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  the  French  had  preceded  us 
in  the  installing  of  their  native  language  in  its  just  rights,  which  be- 
trayed the  greatest  German  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  greatest  German  princes  of  the  eighteenth,  into  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Leibnitz,  however,  although  he  wrote 
his  principal  philosophical  works  in  French,  was  the  best  exponent  of 
these  labors  in  behalf  of  the  German  language  which  characterize 
his  century.  To  prove  this  assertion,  however,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
transcribe  the  whole  of  his  ^  HumhU  9ugge$tumB  respecting  the  prac' 
tice  and  improvement  of  the  German  languageP\  When  Christian 
Thomasius,  in  1687,  announced  at  Leipzig  the  first  university  course 
of  lectures  in  German,  he  did  so  by  means  of  a  printed  ^  Discourse, 
upon  the  fashion  in  which  it  is  proper  to  imitate  the  French  in  or- 
dinary life  and  conduct  f  which  he  fastened  upon  the  blackboard  as 
his  programme  for  the  course.  But  after  the  accounts  which  I  have 
given,  the  contents  of  this  programme  will  not  appear  very  remark- 
able to  my  reader,  nor  will  he  consider  the  action  of  Thomasius  a 
surprisingly  bold  one,  however  great  its  importance  may  have  been. 

*  8«e  above,  p.  396,  od  ATenllmis,  and  ako,  more  particularly,  below,  in  the  •eclion  on 
Gotlacbed. 

t  **The  Oernan  Teacher,"  in  the  ^'/nefrueft've  writings  (Lehmiehe  SchHffleH)^*'  of  Job. 
BaUh.  Sebuppen,  Franckfon^on-tbe-Maine,  1684.    P.  900. 

t**Un9orgrtifflUhe  Otdaneken^  bttreffend  die  Aua^Mtng  vnd  Verbeuentng  dtr  T^eutaeheH 
JOj^raehe." 
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He  merely  carried  out  to  completion  an  idea  originated  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  century,  and  which  had  enlisted  the  labors  of  hundreds 
of  learned  men ;  namely,  the  introduction  of  the  German  language 
into  use  in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former 
half  of  the  eighteenth,  we  find  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  German 
in  schools  and  instruction  increasing  in  number  so  rapidly  that  what 
was  a  hundred  years  before  a  bold  innovation,  may  now  be  considered 
a  predominant  belief.  Educators  in  all  the  countries  of  Germany 
united  in  the  advocacy  of  this  measure;  the  number  of  German 
school  grammars  became  so  great  that  I  can  refer  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  important ;  and  the  official  reports  upon  the  course  of  study 
of  many  classical  schools  shows  the  profound  influence  of  these 
labors.  Whereas  it  had  been  previously  the  custom  to  write  even  on 
German  grammar  in  Latin,  even  the  school  grammars  of  Latin  now 
began  to  appear  more  and  more  frequently  in  German.*  German 
school  comedies  took  the  place  of  the  previously  'usual  Latin  pieces.f 
Incessant  practice  in  speaking  Latin  was  no  longer  necessary,  since 
German  had  replaced  Latin  as  a  school  language.  Even  in  the  uni- 
versities, the  innovation  of  Thomasius  rapidly  grew  in  favor.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  learned  Johann  Matthias 
Gesner  declared  that  the  able  scholars  in  Latin  had  in  part  come  out 
for  the  plan  of  teaching  German,  in  order  that  the  Latin  language 
might  be  prevented  from  becoming  entirely  corrupted  by  the  half- 
barbarous  set  who  were  defending  it.  ^  The  German  language,**  he 
writes,  **iB  making  rapid  progress;  and  in  a  short  time  will  be 
decidedly  predominant  At  the  present  time  (1742)  not  even  royal 
commands  can  prevent  the  practice  of  teaching  in  German."^ 

I  presume  that  these  observations  have  sufficiently  described  the 
progress  of  the  German  in  the  schools  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  I  can  not  of  course  detail  the  extent  to  which 
each  individual  classical  institution  adopted  its  use ;  but  will  conclude 
this  chapter  by  a  few  instances  of  the  kind,  in  order  to  give  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  it  In  Halle,  the  adoption  of  it  was  mainly  due  to 
the  effoitB  of  that  indefatigable  laborer  for  all  grades  of  education, 
August  Hermann  Francke.  He  found  that  the  students  in  theology 
were  incredibly  ignorant  of  German  orthography.  "  This  defect,*'  he 
observes,  "is  commonly  the  fault  of  the  schools,  where  only  the 
Latij}  translation  of  the  exercises  is  corrected,  but  the  German  not ; 

*  See  **  Journal  ^  Educationt^*  toL  II.,  p.  371.,  el  wg.    I  need  not  repeat  at  length  what 
was  there  said, 
t  lb.,  p.  009.  T  lb.,  p.  000. 
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80  that  orthography  is  not  learned  at  all.'**  Francke  induced 
Hieronyinus  Freyer,  inspector  of  the  Halle  Pedagoginm,  to  write  a 
work  which  has  been  much  used ;  his  ^^Introduction  to  German  Or- 
thoffraphy,'^  Halle,  I722.f  In  Brunswick,  where  Schottelius  and 
SchraderJ  had  already  labored  to  promote  the  use  of  German  in  the 
schools,  the  excellent  rector  of  the  Catharine's  school,  Johann  An- 
dreas Fabnciu8.§  continued  the  enterprise.  In  the  celebrated  institu- 
tion at  Schulpforta,  near  Naumburg,  associate  principal  Salomon 
Hentschel,  found  the  German  of  the  pupils  as  faulty  as  Francke  had 
done  at  Halle.  He  exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  hence 
resulted  his  **  Fundamental  rules  of  the  High  German  language,"! 
Naumburg,  1729.  We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  the 
two  roost  eminent  German  grammarians  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  were  established  at 
Berlin — Bodiker  and  Frisch.^  At  Hamburg,  may  be  mentioned 
Hermann  Wahn,  associate  principal  of  the  John*s  school,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1720,  a  German  Orthography,  and  afterwards  a  whole  Ger- 
man grammar.**  Upper  Saxony  had  already  long  been  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  labors  for  promoting  the  use  of  the  German.  I 
barely  refer  to  Wittenberg,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Weimar,  in  the 
seventeenth,  and  Leipzig,  in  the  eighteenth ;  as  well  as  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  Meissen,tt  Dresden,  and  Leipzig.  I  should  here 
mention,  as  of  interest  with  reference  to  the  schools,  the  German- 
Latin  and  Latin-German  Donatus  published  by  Joh.  Gottlieb  Vorsatz, 
pastor  at  Zeitz,  **  for  attaining  the  primary  grade  of  knowledge  in 
both  these  tongues."JJ  The  report  of  Rector  Feuerlein,  for  1690, 
shows  what  a  strong  foothold  the  German  language  had  obtained  at 
the  school  in  Nuremberg.§§  In  the  extreme  west  of  Germany, 
Johann  Jacob  Schatz,  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Trasbach,  on  the 
Mosel,  labored  efficiently  as  teacher  and  author,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  instruction  in  German  in  the  gymnasia. |||     Equal  zeal  for  the 

*  8ee  th«  whole  pasaa^  this  Joanutl,  vol.  ▼.,  p.  448,  aod  compare  Sebrader't  ezpi««lom 
to  SchotteifuB  io  1676,  above,  p.  429. 

t  **Anweisung  der  Tleutnhen  Orthogrt^hie."    Bee  Ite  preface,  fo.  2, 3. 

t  See  above,  p.  433. 

f  Co-npare.  amongst  other  works,  Amaraote's  *<  Shepherd  and  Flower  Ordere^"  pp.  827— 
835 ;  and  alfo,  nn  Fabricius  and  the  others  here  mentioned.  E.  O.  Reicliard's  ^*Biatory  ^ 
Oerman  Gnunmar^"  If  Ronburf .  1747. 

I  **Qrundregdn  der  Boeh-Deuteehen  Spraehe."  f  See  above,  pp.  437,  4391 

**  The  referenees  in  the  "'Hieiory  ef  Pedagogy,"  to  the  Bambarg  school  ordinance  of 
I73S,  Will  b<  round  on  bdnf  compared  with  Sturm  and  Trotzendorf,  to  indicate  rather  an  ad* 
Vance  In  the  use  of  German  than  otherwise.  ^ 

tt  The  aiijective  "  MIsnIan  "  has  been  used— (Tranela  fed.) 

tt  Published  at  Hildburghaosen  and  Melninfen,  1746.    6vo. 

St  S'-p  this  Journal,  vol.  vil.,  p.  370. 

K  ne  published  ^Thorough  and  easy  nulhod  fcr  enabling  children^  ae  weB  in  jnUMe 
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cause  prevailed  in  the  south-east  of  Germany  also ;  and  Austria  con- 
tributed its  contingent  to  the  mass  of  German  grammars  and  or- 
thographies that  now  appeared.  Of  these  I  will  name  but' one;  the 
^Imperial  German  Gramm^r,^**  of  Johann  Balthasar  von  Antesperg, 
which  appeared  at  Vienna,  in  1747. 

CHAPTXB  III. — OOTTSOHBD  Ain>  ADJUAJVQ, 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  German 
grammars,  introductions  to  German  orthography,  German  composition, 
&c.,  increased  in  a  degree  which  was  matter  of  pleasure  to  many,  but 
perhaps  even  of  terror  to  many  others.  The  favorable  feature  of  the 
case  was  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  German  language 
and  German  literature;  the  unfavorable  one,  that  so  many  more 
unfit  persons  than  previously  were  trying  their  fortune  in  this  depart- 
ment. Were  I  to  treat  the  period  from  1750  to  1850,  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  previous  ones,  even  the  mere  enumeration  of  titles  of 
books  would  require  more  space  than  I  can  devote  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject. But  at  the  same  time,  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  modem 
times  can  not  deny  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  mass  of  books  is 
mostly  very  small.  Good  will  must  too  often  be  called  in  to  make  up 
for  the  defects  in  character.  Accordingly,  any  one  who  devotes  him- 
self to  the  task  of  giving  full  estimates  of  these  numerous  works  on 
grammar,  style,  d^c,  will  often  find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
either  passing  a  sentence  more  harsh  than  is  deserved  upon  the  re- 
sults of  a  zeal  which  though  ignorant  is  well-intended,  or  of  mislead- 
ing his  readers  by  some  faint  commendation.  And  moreover,  the 
writers  of  this  period  who  are  really  meritorious,  are  in  fact,  known 
at  the  present  day  as  well  as  they  deserve,  and  their  works  are  every- 
where accessible.  I  have  therefore  chosen  to  state  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  opinions  should  be  formed  in  these  points,  in  ray 
second  book ;  and  in  this  place,  to  go  no  further  than  to  say  as  much 
of  Gottsched  and  Adelung,  the  two  greatest  names  of  the  period  in 
question,  as  may  serve  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  great  revolution 
in  this  department  of  learning,  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm.f 

9choota  a»  by  private  inttruetion^  to  learn  in  a  ehorttime  and  itith  little  effortf  the  art  ^  read- 
ing  intelligently  and  writing  plainly  tGriindliche  und  leiekte  Methode  Wie  man  •oteoM  f'n- 
9ffemtichen  Sehulen  ale  ouch  durch  Privat- information  denen  Kindem  die  Kunet  verefltnd' 
tick  Mu  leeen  und  deutU'eh  xu  eehreiben  in  Kurtxer  Zeit  und  mil  leickter  M^he  beybringen 
mOgeW  Ac.    BttdinfeD,  1726.    8to. 

*^Kayaerliche  Deuteehe  Oratnmatik." 

t  From  the  period  from  1760  to  1836,  many  (Hies  of  books  will  be  found  In  Hofftoan's 
**Oerman  Philology  (Deuteche  Philologie}^**  Brfslau,  1836.  And  compare  the  continuatioD 
of  Reichard*8  work,  already  often  referred  to,  iu  Riidigcr'a  ^'Laieet  advaneea  ef  Gtrman^ 
foreign  and  general  grammar  {Neueote  Zutoaeha  der  dtutoehen^frtmden  und  aUg«noin0^ 
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Of  oourae  the  new  impulse  received  by  German  literature  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  felt  in  the  department  of  the 
school  course  appropriated  to  the  language.  I  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  occasional  contributions  of  a  few  eminent  writers  to  some  of  the 
earlier  favorite  pursuits  of  German  educators,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  orthography.  Elopstock's  writings  in  favor  of  orthographi- 
cal innovations,  and  Hamann's  humorous  opposition  to  them,  were 
without  any  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  German  grammar. 
What  I  mean  is,  the  change  produced  by  the  revival  of  our  litera- 
ture upon  the  whole  treatment  of  the  German  language  in  the  higher 
and  middle  schools.  Literary  knowledge,  good  taste,  and  correct 
style,  now  assumed  an  important  place  in  the  schools.  This  new 
fact  may  be  perceived  in  the  introduction  and  increasing  use  of  col- 
lections from  the  best  German  prose  and  poetical  writers,  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  a  public  possessed  of  some  cultivation,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  schools.  In  this  department  also,  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  affords  a  few  pioneers,  but  there  is  a  surpris- 
ing difference  between  their  labors  and  the  vast  mass  of  what  has 
since  been  accomplished  of  a  similar  kind. 

But  the  most  striking  indication  of  the  increasing  estimate  placed 

on  the  German  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  school  laws  passed  by 

the-  different  German  governments,  during  the  second  half  of  the 

eighteenth  century. 

OottBehed. 

The  more  deeply  we  penetrate  into  the  connections  of  different 

S^)raehkunde)."  I<eipzig,  1786.  Part  4.  But  I  am  far  from  Intending  to  underralue  what  to 
food  Id  the  labors  of  a  more  recent  time.  I  ahall  hereafter  have  occ«»i<Mi  to  refer  to  the  Mr< 
▼Icea  which  Becker,  notwithstanding  his  errors,  has  rendered.  With  hint  should  be  men- 
Honed  Herilng :  whose  *^Chrtmnd  rvks  ^  German  Stytts  {Orundregeln  dea  deutachen  SttU),^ 
Flraokfiirton-the-Maine,  1823,  preceded  the  works  of  Becker,  and  was  republished  in  an  en- 
larged  form  in  1832,  as  the  second  part  of  a  "  Syntax  of  the  German  Language.**  Among 
those  who  have  labored  to  appljr  the  iuTestigatloos  of  firimm  to  the  use  of  the  school  gram- 
nar  of  the  New  High  German,  1  would  place  first  R.  A.  Haho,  "Aew  High  Cferman  School 
Oramtnar^  {Neuhochdeutoche  Sehulgrammaiik^y*  2a  Cti.,  Claustbal,  1833  ;  and  »Aet0  High 
Oerman  Elementaiy  Qrammar^{Neuhochdtui»ehe  Eiementargritmmatik.y* 4lh  ed.  Clausthal, 
1866;  Friedrieh  Koch,  ^Cterman  Orammar,  {Dtuttehe  Grammo/tJt.)**  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1854} ;  F. 
Bauer,  **Outlinea  of  Nine  High  Oerman  Grammar,  {Grundtiife  der  Neuhoehdtutoehe  Oram- 
matik,)**  3d  ed.,  Nttrdlingen.  1853 ;  and  the  writings  of  Kehrein  and  Vernaleken.  The 
well  known  grammatical  writings  of  J.  Ch.  A.  Heyse,  belong  to  a  perh>d  before  that  of  the 
renewal  of  the  foundations  of  Oerman  grammar  by  the  Grimms,  and  also  before  that  of  the 
reform  of  Bf«ker.  Heyse's  labors  have  been  materially  Improved  by  the  studies  of  his  son 
R.  Heyse.  In  his  own  way,  the  deserving  M .  W.  OOlsfnger  rendered  many  services  to  the 
cause  of  fostraction  In  German ;  and  lastly,  may  be  mentioned  the  small  German  mrammsr 
by  Otto  Schulse,  Sth  ed«  Berlin,  1864.  I  have  thus  mentioned  only  Individuals,  as  exponents 
of  different  methods  of  treating  the  subject.  Each  of  them  will  be  estimated  according  SI  the 
definition  adopted  by  any  one  of  the  problem  of  instruction  in  German.  On  this  head  I  refer 
to  my  second  book.  But  however  great  the  labor  yet  undone  in  the  department  of  German 
■chool  grammar,  those  who  have  already  done  good  service  in  that  field  should  have  their  da« 
•htfe  of  credit. 
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periods  of  time,  the  less  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  sections  and 
captions  by  means  of  which  we  sub-divide  its  current  And  still,  it 
is  not  only  true  that  the  reader  needs  some  fixed  divisions  of  time  for 
his  purposes,  but  also  that  there  exist  in  the  course  of  history,  definite 
marks  of  the  predominance  of  certain  tendencies,  although  some  indi- 
cations of  them  have  usually  appeared  in  advance  of  the  new  epoch 
itself.  These  considerations  come  upon  us  with  especial  force,  when 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  recqgnize  as  the  foremost  man  of  any 
period,  one  of  very  moderate  talents,  and  possessed  of  any  qualities 
rather  than  genius  and  originality  of  conception.  In  such  a  case  we 
do  not  see  a  creative  intellect,  evolving  new  and  influential  conceptions 
from  within  its  depths,  but  merely  a  certain  dexterity  in  comprehend- 
ing what  it  is  that  the  age  demands,  and  in  applying  this  knowledge 
to  its  own  purposes.  Thus  is  to  be  explained  the  position  held  by 
Gottsched  in  the  history  of  German  literature.  And  his  importance 
as  a  German  grammarian  does  not  depend  upon  great  labors,  of  great 
value  in  themselves,  in  that  department,  but  ii  most  closely  inter- 
woven with  all  his  literary  work.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  no  oc- 
casion to  busy  ourselves  with  the  details  of  his  writings  on  grammar, 
although  at  the  same  time  our  purpose  will  lead  us  more  carefully  to 
consider  the  relation  between  Gottsched's  grammar  and  his  remaining 
writings.  Without  therefore  plunging  too  deeply  into  German  lite- 
rary history,  let  us  devote  a  few  words  to  this  point 

Johann  Christoph  Gottsched,  who  was  born,  in  1700,  at  Juditen- 
kirch,  in  East  Prussia,  appointed  professor  at  Leipzig,  in  1730,  and 
died  there  in  1766,  enjoyed,  while  at  the  summit  of  his  reputation,  a 
fame  whose  splendor  has  been  surpassed  only  by  the  very  loftiest  of 
our  nation.*  If  this  seems  incredible  now,  upon  a  perusal  of  his 
writings,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  will  be 
found  in  the  very  subject  which  w^  are  now  to  discuss.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  essay,  that  the  philological 
labors  of  the  century  preceding  Gottsched,  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  teaching  German ;  and  that 
the  current  of  these  eflforts  had  grown  stronger  and  stronger  up  to 
the  period  of  Gottsched's  appearance.  During  the  same  period,  the 
feeling  also  grew  up  that  German  literature,  in  order  to  gain  an  in- 
troduction into  the  higher  circles  of  society,  must  adopt  its  garb 
more  to  the  taste  prevailing  there  than  had  been  the  case  with  most 
of  the  German  authors  of  preceding  centuries.     But  this  prevailing 

*  See  Dancers  **aottmhed  and  hia  titnea  iGotttehed  und  tint  ZtU),*'  Leipzig^  1848.  Ex- 
tracts from  this,  deficriptive  of  Gottsehed's  fame  lo  the  period  of  his  renown— eertaioly  a 
short  one— are  in  the  "ATimicA  Literary  GaaxUe  (AfttncAner  Gekhrtm  Anwi^er^"  ISiSi 
Mo.  211. 
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taste  was  no  otber  than  the  French  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eigliteenth.  Now,  any  one  who  should 
succeed  in  gratifying  both  these  demands,  for  improvements  in  Ger- 
man grammar,  and  for  a  French  character  in  it,  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire with  remarkable  speed  a  great  reputation,  both  in  the  schools, 
which  were  so  deeply  interested  in  studying  German,  and  with  the 
"educated  classes,"  who  would  find  their  desired  French  taste  ex- 
hibited in  German  compositions ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
confessed  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  tasks  required  a 
remarkably  high  grade  of  talent  Ail  that  was  needed  was,  like 
Gotti^ched,  to  Iny  hold  of  the  undertaking  with  confidence  and  deter- 
mination, to  follow  it  up  with  ceaseless  activity  and  a  zeal  not  to  bo 
mistaken  and  indeed  really  praiseworthy,  and  to  secure  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  a  constant  succession  of  new  ones  by  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  philological  societies,  the  protection  of  persons  of 
eminence,  and  other  means. 

Within  this  system  of  various  effort,  the  grammars  of  Gottsched 
assume  their  proper  importance.  In  1748  appeared  at  Leipzig  one 
of  them,  viz.,  ^  Outline ^of  a  German  grammar^  on  the  models  of  the 
bent  writers  of  the  present  and  last  centuries^  by  Johann  Christoph 
Gottschedy*  This  book  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  very  next 
year;  and  a  sixth  in  1776.  Subsequently,  in  1763,  Gottsched  pub- 
lished, for  the  special  use  of  youth,  an  abridged  outline.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  dictatorial  rules  which  Gottsched  is  constantly  laying  down, 
we  find  much  to  praise  in  his  grammar.  He  shows  himself  acquainted 
with  the  ancient  authorities  on  our  language,!  refers  with  apprecia- 
tion to  his  predecessors,^  and  speaks  with  more  judgment  than  many 
would  expect,  of  the  limits  of  the  department  of  the  grammarian.§ 
Ilis  treatment  of  grammatical  subjects  does  not  contain  much  that  is 
new.  It  is  very  characteristic  that  he  terms  the  strong  verbs,  which 
Schottelius  had  named  " unconformable "  or  "anomalous,"  in  plaia 
terms  "irregular  verbs."  But  he  makes  up  for  this  oversight,  by 
saying,  "Hence  it  is  clear,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  apparent 
irregularities  of  this  inflection,  still  there  is  therein  a  certain  order, 
regulated  by  rules."]  Respecting  the  High  German  written  language, 
Gottsched  differs  materially  from  the  best  of  his  predecessors ;  indeed, 
here  is  the  rock  upon  which  his  poetical  and  grammatical  dictatorship 
was  wrecked.     He  can  not  maintain,  in  the  face  of  such  clear  evidence, 

**^arundlefung  giner  Deuttehen  Sprachkungfy  naeh  der  Atuttem  derbetten  SehrffttuUer 
i€aTorigm  und  jetxigen  JaArhunderta  abgtfasMtt  ton  Johann  Chritfoph  Gotttcheden." 

t  Compmre  for  eiample .  pp.  9, 19, 565,  et  teq.    I  quote  from  th«  4th  c<i.,  Lcipiig,  17S7 ;  though 
TglTe  the  lit!e  from  the  IM  ed.,  of  1748. 

I  Prel«€«,  fo.  6.  IP.6,  la  I  P.  331. 
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that  "  the  vulgar  *'  used  the  most  correct  forma  of  eipression,  even  in 
the  SaxoD  cities;*  but  he  still  maintains  with  the  most  triumphant 
certainty  of  being  right  that  at  Meissen  and  iu  vicinity  is  spoken  the 
best  High  German;!  and  that  we  "in  Germany  must  without  doubt 
conjoin  to  the  very  agreeable  oral  dialect  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of 
electoral  8axony,  and  of  the  courts  those  grammatical  rules  and 
critical  observations  which  were  made  at  Leipzig  many  years  ago, 
aiiil  have  been  applied  to  the  written  language.*'^  Gottsched,  like 
most  others,  thinks  his  own  age  l)etter  than  those  preceding  it.  ''The 
period  of  the  government  of  our  most  illustrious  prince,  Augustus  IL, 
of  Saxony,"  he  say8,§  ^  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  golden  age  of 
Qur  laiiguage.^||  It  was  Gottsched's  misfortune  to  have  made  this 
complacent  statement  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  which  was 
•oon  to  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

But  all  this  will  not  so  definitely  distinguish  Gottsched  from  his 
predecessors,  as  to  account  for  tlie  reputation  which  he  gained.  The 
reason  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  manner  in  which  Gottsched 
connected  his  grammar  with  literature.  Thus  it  is  well  worth 
noticing,  that  the  very  title  to  his  German  grammar  says,  **0n  the 
models  of  the  best  writers  of  the  presmt  and  last  centuries" — that  is, 
not  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  but  only  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  Thus,  the  long  series  of  grammarians 
who  followed  each  other  in  the  footsteps  of  Lutlier,  ends  with  Gott- 
sched ;  and  in  the  place  which  he  occupied  with  them,  appears  Opits. 
The  ancient  rugged  forms  of  the  writers  before  Opitz,  according  tp 
Gottsched,  may  indeed  possess  more  strength ;  "  but  fall  far  below  the 
present  style  of  writing  in  agreeableness  and  euphony."^  "The 
multitude  of  good  writings  published  since  the  time  of  Opitz,  and 
with  which  the  eighteenth  century  especially  has  enriched  almost 
every  one  of  the  arts  and  scienoes,  gives  to  our  own  times  an  unde- 
niable privilege  to  prefer  its  own  methods  of  syntax  to  the  ancient 
German  ones."**  Into  the  direction  indicated  by  Opitz,  therefore, 
and  into  the  French  taste,  Gottsched  now  desired  to  change  the  whole 
Hiterature  and  literary  opinions  of  Germany.  The  enterprise  was  of 
course  doomed  to  shipwreck  upon  the  opposition  of  those  great  Ger- 
•man  .minds,  of  whose  near  approach  Gottsched  had  no  suspicion. 

*iPp.3,404.  tPp.«7,e9.  I  p.  KB. 

(That  la,  the  period  from  1694  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ceaturj ;  for  it  wm  et  thif 
lAiter  time  that  iheee  worda  were  written. 

S.P.W.  .  IP.  1& 

**  P.  401 ;  «ad  eompere  p.  576.  Gottached*s  praise  of  Lather  In  another  place  la  of  courM 
.not  loconaistent  with  tlieee  viewa.  On  the  close  connection  between  Gottsched  and  Opitx, 
«tetbe  excellent  obserrationa  of  Gerrinua,  **BiMtmy^  Oermofi  Poetrp^**  Tot  3,  (1836),  p. 
499 ;  and  toL  4,  (1840),  p.  60. 
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But  it  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  literature ;  and  its  coojuno* 

tion  of  literature  and  grammar  had  a  very  distinct  influence  upon  the 

upper  grades  of  schools.    The  scope  of  grammatical  instruction  in 

these  waA  no  longer  confined  merely  to  spelling  correctly  and  the  use 

of  the  native  German  language  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  practical 

life,  but  special  attention  was  now  paid  to  good  taste,  to  literary 

eriticisra,  and  frequently  even  to  actual  composition  in  prose  and 

verse.* 

Adelung. 

The  inheritor  of  Gottsched's  fame  in  the  field  of  German  grammar 
was  Johann  Christoph  Adelung;  who  was  born,  in  1724,  at  Spante- 
kow,  near  Anklam  in  Pomerani,  studied  at  Halie,  became  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Erfurt  in  1759,  and  taught  privately  at  Leipzig 
from  1763  to  1787,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  at  Dres- 
den. He  died  in  180A.f  Adelung  devoted  the  iron  industry  of  a 
long  life  to  the  task  of  laboring  upon  the  grammar  and  lexicology  of 
German.  A  complete  list  of  the  titles  of  his  works  on  this  subject 
would  Hll  several  pages.  I  will  name  tiie  most  important  of  them. 
The  **  Orammatieal  and  critical  dictionary  of  the  High  German 
lanffuage^l  appeared  first,  in  1774-80;  and  tlie  second  edition  in 
1793 — 1801.  The  '^Oerman  grammar  for  «c^oo/«,''§  first  appeared 
in  1781,  and  its  sixth  edition  in  1816.  The  ^Complete  system  ofths 
German  language^'^l  came  out  in  1782,  in  two  large  volumes.  Lastly, 
the  book  ^^On  German  style  ^'^  was  published  in  1785,  and  a  fourth 
edition  in  1800.  Adelung  was  in  most  of  his  writings  a  follower  of 
Gottsched.  Whatever  can  be  said  in  Gottsched's  praise,  is  applica- 
ble to  Adelung  in  a  still  higher  degree.  As  with  Gottsched,  so  with 
Adelung,  clearness  and  correctness  are  the  qualities  most  sought  for. 
Like  Gottsched,  Adelung  lays  great  stress  on  taste ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  all  these  particulars  he  surpasses  his  predecessor. 

*  At  ft  more  modrrn  period,  the  late  lamented  Daozel  endtevored  to  ante  again  the  pw> 
maoently  valuable  part  nf  Gottached'a  Tiewa.  But  althooffh  his  book  coutaina  much  that  to 
▼aluable,  |he  reatier  muat  be  oo  hia  guard  against  its  extreme  ideaa.  See  the  Munich  **ZaU- 
rary  AdttrtUtr  iOeiehrten  Anxeiger),**  I81S,  No.  210,  211.  1  believe  that  the  introduciory 
worda  of  this  aeciion  of  my  own  work  will  secure  me  against  such  ao  error.  Golleched  bad 
of  course  predecessors  even  In  his  characteristic  opinions.  As  early  as  in  the  philoiogicai 
societies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  grammar  and  literary  labor  were  united.  We  may  even 
detect  stilt  earlier.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Clajus  and  Oelingcr,  references  to  literature. 
Billl,  It  is  needless  h^^re  to  prove  at  length  that  all  thta  ia  entirely  distinct  from  that  style  of 
literary  criticism  which  Gottsched  learned  from  Horace  and  the  French.  The  labors  of  Bfor* 
hof,  BQdiker,  and  others,  form  a  transition  to  Gott«ched. 

t  JOrdens,  ^Lexicon  of  German  poHt  mnd  pronmen  (Lesikcn  deulsektr  Dichl*r  mM 
ProMtUteny"    1.  p.  13;  v.  p.  700.  * 

I  **  OrammctiMeh'krUuehe  Whrterbueh  dtr  HoehtUuUehen  Mundart.** 

I  »D0Ut8eke  Sprachlehre/Ur  Schuten." 

I  **Umta»dtiche  Lehrgeblhide  dtr  DemUchtn  Sjpraekt," 

1 »  Crs6er  den  deuiMcAtn  StyL" 
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And  moreover,  Adelung,  as  Gottsched  had  done,  devoted  much  labor 
to  tho  investigation  of  the  old  German  literatare  and  language. 
And  they  both  agree  further  in  this ;  that  there  is  visible  throughout 
all  their  works,  a  consciousness  either  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  re- 
markable importance  and  ability  of  their  achievements.  If  either  of 
them  goes  beyond  the  other  in  this  particular  of  a  low  estimate  of 
previous  jieriods  and  labors,  it  is  Adelung.  There  is  one  important 
point  upon  which  Gottsched  and  Adelung  apparently  differ;  but  even 
here,  Adelung  has  in  fiict  only  completed  what  Gottsched  had  begun. 
This  point  is  the  question.  What  is  the  High  German  language! 
Adelung  himself  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Gottsched  had 
asserted  the  High  German  to  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of  authors, 
while  he  himself  had  earnestly  combatted  this  opinion.*  But  al- 
though Adelung  was  more  detinite  than  Gottsched  in  asserting  that 
language  was  not  a  production  of  authors,  and  least  of  all  of  gram- 
marians, still  expressions  to  the  same  effect  are  not  wanting  in  the 
latter.  And  both  agree  in  claiming  that  the  Misnian  dialect  is  the 
proper,  authoritative,  classical  High  German.  Not,  that  is,  the  speech 
of  the  lower  classes ;  Gottsched  had  perceived  this : — but  tliat  of 
•*the  U[>per  classes  of  Upper  Saxony ."f  This  doctrine  of  course 
brought  him  into  a  violent  opposition  to  the  whole  German  literature 
of  the  new  period,  which  was  now  receiving  reinforcements  from  all 
parts  of  Germany.  And  Adelung  misapprehended  the  character  of 
the  times  no  less,  when  he  not  only,  like  others  of  the  grammatical 
school,  looked  with  cautious  wonder  upon  the  great  creations  of 
Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Goethe,  but  asserted,  completely  possessed  by 
bis  delusion,  that  "  in  respect  to  excellence  of  stylo,  the  second  quar- 
ter of  this  centuryj  was  preeminently  distinguished ;  a  period  during 
which  api>eared  in  Saxony  those  good  writers  who  quickly  became 
models  for  all  Germany."§ 

There  is  another  important  point  respecting  which  Gottsched  and 
Adelung  are  strikingly  alike.  This  was,  the  effort  which  they  both 
made  to  give  greater  clearness  and  logical  consistency  to  German 
grammar,  by  connecting  it  with  certain  general  philosophical  views, 
which  views  themselves,  as  held  by  tlie  two  men,  were  closely  i-elated. 

•  See  Adelung,  agMiosc  Vosa;  in  the  department  of  news,  in  tho  *'Neio  Leipzig  Gvattte  ^ 
Literature  (Xcne*  Leiptiger  Literaiurseitung )."  Marcli  31, 1804. 

t  Aileluug.  *'  On  German  Style/'  ed.  1785.  i  ,53,  59.  and  in  innumerable  other  place*.  See 
especially  the  preface  of  Ihu  "  Cum}ilele  Syelem,"  p  kiii.  The  most  violent  of  the  attackc 
upon  til  8  vi  w  of  Adelung,  was  that  by  .Joh.  Hcmr.  Vo^s,  in  the  **Jena  (Tniveraal  Gazette  of 
Literature  {J^va  Af'g*-m.  LiteraturZeitung)^"  for  Jaoaary  and  February,  IHA. 

J  Vis.,  from  1726  to  17C0. 

i  "  On  German  Style,  *  eU  1785,  i.  23.  And  compare  f  19,  subsequently ;  where  Adelunff 
I  out  to  hia  cotemporariep, but  grumblingly,  some  little  praiM. 
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Gotteched  was  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  Wolfian  philosophy,  while 
Adelung  rejected  all  philosophical  '*  sectarianism,''  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  eclecticism  which  **  preceded  the  prevalence  of  Kant's  system." 
Ue  says  however,  in  1Y86,  **Thua,  in  recent  times,  almost  every 
philosopher  of  acuteness  and  intellect  has  his  own  eclectic  system ;  of 
which  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  hypothesis  is  more  or  less  the  basis."* 

This  style  of  philosophy  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
prominent  traits  of  Adelung*s  writings,  viz.,  their  clear  and  intelligi* 
ble  character.  Lucidity  and  industry  were  his  most  valuable  traits, 
and  I  designedly  make  this  additional  reference  to  them,  for  it  was  to 
them* that  his  works  owe  their  great  influence  upon  the  schools  of 
the  period.  But  a  search  after  the  higher  excellences  of  literary 
composition,  depth  of  thought  and  demonstrative  correctness  of 
fundamental  view,  would  encounter  in  Adelung  only  the  most  dis- 
couraging shallowness.  His  modest  and  incontestably  truth-loving 
nature  told  him  that  language  was  neither  the  work  of  learned  men, 
nor  was  its  original  creation  a  proof  of  mental  culture.f  13ut  instead 
of  tracing  the  course  of  this  great  work  of  nature  with  that  reverence 
which  is  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  Adelung  knew  no  bet- 
ter than  to  utter  constant  complaints  against  the  original  coarseness 
of  the  languages.  These  charges  he  did  not  restrict  to  the  limited 
department  of  mere  ideas,  but  extended  them  to  gran)maticHl  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  sounds  and  the  euphony  of  the  language.  Uere,  he 
received  no  aid  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  German  literature; 
and  no  warnings  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  its 
Homer.  "  Coarse,  uncouth,  vulgar,''  are  the  terms  wliicli  at  every 
third  word  he  applies  to  the  language  of  those  people  who  have  not 
made  that  surprising  progress  in  trade  or  science  which  distinguished 
his  much  praised  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All 
Adelung's  works  show  how  profound  an  influence  such  errors  may  ex- 
ert on  opinions  relating  to  subsequent  periods.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Adelung's  works  will  need  any  especial  proofs  of  these  sUitements. 
I  will  however  cite  a  few  of  the  innumerable  passages  in  point  from 
Adelung's  writings,  for  the  information  of  those  less  familiar  with 
them.  In  speaking  of  the  language  of  the  Germans  during  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era,  Adelung  says,  "A  people  so  uncultivated 
could  have  but  few  ideas,  and  those  mostly  material ;  and  their  lan- 
guage must  therefore  be  extremely  poor.  Their  vocal  organs  were 
coarse  and  uncouth ;   and  could  therefore  express  the  few  ideas  they 

*  ^Hiat9iTf9fph3o$ophy/orttmatfur9  {Otgchichte  der pkUosophie  fVtr  Uebhabet)."  Leiptig; 
1786,  vol.  Um  p.  42S. 
t "  Coniplele  Sjrttem,**  L,  7;  **  On  German  Style/*  l.«  5. 
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had,  only  by  rough  and  uncouth  sounds.''*  But  would  he  not  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  tlie  Gothic  language,  which  had  then 
been  well-known  for  a  long  time  ?  This  is  what  he  observes  on  this 
head,  a  few  pages  further :  "  As  the  Gothic  language  was  thenf  very 
rough  and  uncouth,  and  destitute  both  of  terms  for  abstract  concep- 
tions, and  of  sufficient  flexibility  in  combining  words  and  sentences," 
&c.|  Of  the  poets  of  the  Ilohenstaufen,  Adelung  says,  ^*  They  were 
entirely  destitute  of  invention,  wit,  enthusiasm,  in  short  of  poetical 
genius/*§  Nor  does  Luther,  whom  he  finds  other  reasons  for  praising, 
escape  without  severe  reproof  from  this  strict  judge.  He  did,  it  is 
true,  take  great  pains  in  polishing ;  and  approached  as  nearly  as  his 
opportunities  admitted,  to  the  strictly  Misnian  dialect.  But  if  he 
had  only  enjoyed  more  leisure  for  the  purpose,  "he  would  have  made 
further  progress,  both  in  orthography  and  in  grammatical  correctness. 
For  he  is  not  always  consistent  in  the  former ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  very  many  faults  and  incorrectnesses  have  escaped  his  observa* 
Uon,  even  in  the  German  Bible ;  which  must  therefore  be  considered 
any  thing  rather  than  a  classic^'l 

CUAPTBR    IV. — TUB  BBOTHERS  ORIMM. 

A  more  complete  contradiction  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  that 
between  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Grimm  and  the  views  of  Adelung. 
Ab  the  latter  adopted  as  a  basis  for  his  grammatical  labors  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  viz.,  the  years  1726-50,  so  the 
writings  of  the  brothers  Grimm  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  simi- 
lar relation  to  that  outburst  of  real  poetry  which  was  inaugurated  by 
Goethe  and  his  friends  in  1760-70.  The  Gnmms  did  aot^  it  is  true, 
endeavor  to  establish  the  literature  of  that  period  as  an  infallible 
standard  of  language,  as  Adelung  did  those  of  1725-50;  but  there 
is  a  relation  between  their  principles  and  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
literature  spoken  of,  which  justifies  the  parallel. 

Jacob  Grimm  was  bom  at  Hanau,  in  1785;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  entered  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  studied  law  under 
Savigny,  the  importance  of  whose  influence  upon  Grimm^s  studies  is 
mentioned  in  the  graceful  dedication  of  his  Grammar  to  Savigny.  In 
1804,  Jacob's  younger  brother  Wllhelm,  bom  at  Hanau  in  1786, 
also  came  to  Marburg,  also  to  study  jurisprudence  under  Savigny. 
The  brothers  pursued  their  professional  studies  with  pleasure  and  zeal, 

•  »  Complete  System,"  i.,  la  t  Viz.,  in  ilie  time  of  Ulfilaa. 

t  *'  Complete  System.**  i.,  23.  There  \b  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  truth  contained  In 
Uie«e  ezpreseionv ;  but  the  unintelligent  nature  of  their  Tiewf,  as  taken  in  coDBCcUon  with 
ether  ezpreasiooi  by  Adelung,  is  none  the  leas. 

$Ib.,i.,54.  lib.,!.,  68. 
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bat  even  at  this  early  period  fonnd  themselves  attracted  toward  the 
task  of  their  lives,  the  investigation  of  the  German  language  and  an- 
tiquities. After  eompleting  their  studies  at  the  university,  the 
brothers  resided  in  Cassel,  most  of  the  time  together ;  their  union 
being  however  interrupted  by  the  important  affairs  which  took  Jacob 
Grimm  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  during  the  years  1814-15-16.  Sinoe, 
however,  Jacob  was  appointed  second  librarian  of  the  library  at  Cas- 
ael,  where  Wilheim  had  already  become  secretary  to  the  library  in 
1814,  they  have  resided  together  id  most  uninterruptedly.  In  1820^ 
an  honorable  appointment  brought  them  to  Gottingen,  where,  how- 
ever, they  were  deprived  of  their  places  eight  years  afterwards,  for 
adhering  to  the  constitution  to  which  they  had  taken  an  oath.  In 
1841,  the  king  of  Prussia  invited  them  to  Berlin. 

I  shall  not  here  enumerate  all  the  works  of  the  brothers  Grimm. 
These  have  partly  been  produced  by  them  both  together,  and  partly 
by  one  of  tliem  individually.  By  both,  are  the  ^ Children' i  and 
Home  StarieSj*  the  ^^  German  Legends^  and  the  *^  German  Dictionary;^ 
by  Jacob  alone,  the  **  German  Grammar^  ^Legal  Antiquities^ 
** Mythology,"  and  ^History  of  the  German  Language ;"  and  by 
Wilheim  alone,  the  *^ Ancient  Danish  Heroic  Ballads,"  and  the 
,*^ German  Heroic  Legends" 

A  full  description  of  what  the  brothers  Grimm  have  done  and  at- 
tempted, would  carry  us  into  very  various  departments  of  knowledge, 
and  which  we  can  not  discuss  in  this  place  without  quite  losing  sight 
of  our  immediate  theme.  And  yet,  there  is  no  one  in  whose  works 
it  is  lees  possible  to  wholly  separate  any  one  phase  of  occupation  from 
the  others.  My  simplest  mode  of  stating  the  necessary  description, 
and  one  which  I  believe  will  satisfy  many  of  my  readers,  is  to  say, 
that  the  brothers  Grimm  belong  to  the  historical  school,  in  opposition 
to  Ferdinand  Becker,  who  is  of  the  philosophical  school.  But  though 
this  distinction  is  correct  enough,  still  it  does  not  give  much  informa- 
tion;  for  it  does  not  decide  the  question  what  is  meant  by  the  two 
terms,  historical  and  philosophical;  terms  with  which  an  endless 
number  of  misconceptions  have  been  connected.  It  is  possible  that  I 
may  more  nearly  obtain  the  desired  result  by  citing  from  the  brothers 
Grimm  themselves,  some  of  the  most  definite  of  the  statements 
which  they  have  given  of  their  views  and  methods  of  investigating. 

The  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the  brothers  Grimm  are  rev- 
erence for  history,  keen  poetic  sensibilities,  and  a  warm  love  for  all 
that  is  German  and  patriotic  This  respect  for  history,  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  productions  of  the  brothers,  is  thus  expressed  in  Jacob 
Grimm's  dedication  of  his  greatest  work  to  Savigny  ;  ^I  am  already 
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certain  that  jou  will  do  justice  to  my  attempt  to  commence  an  in- 
vestigation of  our  German  antiquity  from  this  direction,  and  will  ap- 
prove of  my  idea  of  proving  that  grammar  also  eatablishes  the  in- 
violableness  and  necessity  of  history."*  A  feeling  for  poetry  is  almost 
more  characteristic  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  distinction  from  Gott- 
sched,  Adelung,  and  their  school,  even  than  these  views  respecting 
history.  Instead  of  like  them,  everywhere  deifying  conventionalities, 
and  regarding  every  thing  that  is  good  in  language  and  poetry  as 
only  an  evidence  of  refined  culture,  the  Grimms  are  constantly  dis- 
posed to  favor  what  is  original,  natural,  and  the  immediate  result  of 
native  mental  action.  These  tendencies  of  course  implied  tlie  direct 
opposite  of  Adelung*s  unintelligent  opinions  on  German  antiquity 
and  the  ancient  German  poetry.  This  should  not  however  be  taken 
to  signify  that  the  Grimms  had  that  mistaken  kind  of  patriotism 
which  over-estimated  every  thing  that  is  modern  and  German,  or  un- 
derrated the  excellence  of  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity. 
They  have  expressed  views  precisely  the  opposite  of  these  in  many 
places  and  in  the  clearest  manner.  Jacob  Grimm,  in  the  dedication 
already  quoted,  has  most  gracefully  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value 
of  native  compositions.  ^  Real  poetry,"  he  says,  "  is  like  a  man  who 
finds  a  thousand  sources  of  pleasure  in  seeing  leaves  and  grass  grow, 
and  the  sun  rise  and  set;  false,  like  one  who  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
and  fancies  that  he  is  improving  himself  on  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, or  under  the  sky,  or  on  the  sea  of  Italy ;  but  although  he  is 
there,  his  pleasure  is  probably  far  from  being  as  great  as  that  of  him 
who  remains  at  home,  and  watches  the  apple  trees  blossom  every 
year  in  his  garden,  and  the  finches  pecking  at  them.^^f  The  Grimms 
have  preserved  a  true  appreciation  of  history,  and  for  all  natural 
developments  from  real  life,  instead  of  the  foolish  contempt  which 
superficial  men  have  displayed  toward  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  ancient  times.  They  have  contributed  more  than  any  one  else 
toward  a  just  and  affectionate  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  al- 
though they  have  quite  preserved  themselves  from  the  absurdity  of 
undertaking  to  transplant  those  ages  bodily  into  our  own  times. 
Wilhelm  Grimm  observes  with  much  justice  on  this  point  in  his  brief 
account  of  his  life,  ^'Only  the  narrowest  mind  could  undertake  to  in- 
vestigate medisBval  history  with  the  intention  of  transplanting  it  inta 
the  ])rcsent ;  but  it  would  indicate  equal  folly  of  an  opposite  kind,  to 

*  nrRmmar  I.,  p.  4. 

t  Grammnr  i..  p.  7.  1  believe  1  have  not  injured  the  meaning  of  the  quotation  bjr  giTlng 
only  ita  positive  part,  and  omitting  the  polemic  reference  to  Arioato.  The  relattooa  betweea 
nature  and  culiiTation  will  be  diacutfaed,  ao  (ar  aa  they  belong  to  Inatruction  in  language,  ia 
fay  accood  book. 
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endeavor  to  ignore  the  influence  tvhich  the  middle  ages  must  exert 
upon  our  comprehension  and  proper  treatment  of  the  present.'^* 

As  a  grammarian,  Jacob  Grimm  is  exactly  opposed  to  Gottsched, 
Adelung  and  their  school,  by  not  undertaking  to  lay  down  laws  for 
the  use  of  the  German  language.  Ilis  labors  are  directed  to  the 
object  of  investigating  laws  already  esUiblished.  The  remarkable 
discoveries  to  which  this  method  has  led,  are  well  known.  Grimm's 
pioneers  in  his  labors  must  not  therefore  be  taken  to  be  the  gram- 
marians of  whom  I  have  given  some  account,  and  whose  excellence 
lies  in  quite  another  field.  The  materials  for  his  investigations  were 
found  to  some  extent,  though  not  great,  prepared,  in  the  works  of  those 
who  had  before  him  pursued  the  study  of  the  existing  monuments  of 
tlie  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  ancient  Scandinavian  and  German  lan- 
guages. The  history  of  these  studies,  which  belongs  to  Iceland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  and  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  is  of 
course  often  connected  with  that  of  the  series  of  grammarians  of 
which  I  am  treating.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  also  constitutes 
a  separate  department  of  learning,  not  properly  to  be  introduced  in  a 
history  of  instruction  in  German.  Grimm  has  at  all  times  acknowl- 
edged whatever  was  valuable  in  the  works  of  his  philological  prede- 
cessors; but  as  to  the  relations  between  him  and  the  average  of 
German  grammarians,  he  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  preface  to  his 
grammarf : —  . 

^*From  the  first  grammatical  treatment  of  the  German  language  down 
to  Adelung,  a  good  number  of  books  were  written  on  the  subject; 
from  Adelung  to  the  present  time,  a  still  greater  number.  But  as  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  with  these,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  quite 
separated  from  them,  I  must  at  the  outset  declare  why  I  consider  ob- 
jectionable, and  even  f<x>lish,  the  usual  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
theories  of  German,  especially  those  put  forth  and  received  during 
the  last  half  century.  It  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to  make 
these  books  manuals  of  instruction  in  all  the  schools;  and  to  recom- 
mend them  even  to  adults,  for  the  culture  and  development  of  their 
powers  of  language :  an  excessively  pedantical  proceeding,  and  one 
which  it  would  require  great  exertions  even  to  make  intelligible  to  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman,  could  he  now  be  raised  from  the  dead.  Most  of 
our  cotemporary  nations  have  been  wiser  than  we,  in  that  they  have 
not  so  seriously  set  about  making  their  own  language  a  subject  of  in- 

•  Wilhelm  Grimm^a  aatobinf  raphy  ;  in  the  **Beginning  of  a  Hintory  of  IhM  lilerati^  an* 
tkor*  and  artittn  of  Hetoe,  from  1806  to  1830,  (Grumifage  tu  tiner  nnsoioehen  CMeArttn, 
SckriftoteUer,  und  Ktmotkr-GuchUhU  wtm  Jahr^  18C6,  bio  sum  Jahr,  1830},"  bj  K  W.  Juati. 
Marburg,  1831.    P.  173. 

t  Grammar  i.,  pp.  9, 11. 
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struction  at  school.  A  close  ihrestigation  will  quickly  reveal  the 
hidden  harm  which  such  instruction,  like  all  that  is  superfluous,  brings 
with  it.  My  own  belief  is,  that  it  obstructs  the  free  development  of 
the  organs  of  speech  in  children,  and  violates  a  most  valuable  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  our  speech  shall  come  to  us  with  the  mother's 
milk,  and  be  developed  to  its  maturity  within  the  precincts  of  home. 
Language,  like  every  thing  derived  from  nature  or  habit,  is  an  un- 
known, inscrutable  itiystery,  planting  itself  at  flrst  within  the  young, 
and  adapting  the  organs  of  speech  to  the  peculiar  hard  or  sofl  tones, 
inflections,  modulations,  of  the  people.  This  habitual  adaptation 
'  produces  that  ineradicable  sense  of  longing  which  every  man  feeb 
when  in  a  foreign  land,  the  sounds  of  his  own  tongue  fall  upon  his 
ear ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  impossibility  of  learning  a  foreign 
language ;  that  is,  of  learning  it  completely  and  intimately.  Now, 
who  can  believe  that  a  development  rooted  so  deeply,  and  regulated 
by  a  law  of  nature  so  wisely  economical,  can  be  modified  or  promoted 
by  the  perverted,  stupid  and  misconceived  rules  of  grammar-masters; 
and  who  does  not  feel  a  sympathy  for  unchildlike  children  and  youth, 
who  speak  a  pure  and  polished  language  perhaps,  but  wiio  when 
grown  up  can  feel  no  home  sickness  for  their  youth  ?  Ask  a  genuine 
poet,  whose  principles  respecting  the  material,  spirit  and  rules  of 
language  would  certaiuly  difler  far  from  those  manufactured  by  gram- 
marians and  dictionary-makers,  what  he  ever  learned  out  of  Adelung; 
and  whether  he  is  a  follower  of  him  ?  Six  hundred  years  ago,  every 
common  peasant  knew — that  is,  was  daily  practicing — perfections  and 
elegancies  in  German,  of  which  our  best  teachers  in  language  now-a- 
days  do  not  even  dream.  In  the  poems  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
or  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  who  had  never  heard  of  declension  and 
conjugation,  and  perhaps  could  not  even  read  or  write,  distinctions 
of  substantives  and  verbs  are  obser\'ed  with  a  purity  and  accuracy  of 
inflection  and  location,  which  wo  must  now  discover  gradually  by  the 
methods  of  learned  investigation,  but  can  not  now  return  to;  for  the 
language  goes  on  in  its  unalterable  course.  Even  if  I  shall  fail  to 
describe  with  suflicient  truth  the  earlier  peculiarities  and  fortunes  of 
our  German  language,  out  of  such  of  its  early  monuments  as  8ur\'ive, 
still  I  am  confident  that  even  a  more  imperfect  representation  of  what 
I  have  had  in  mind,  would  possess  power  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  incompetency  of  all  the  grammatical  rules  which  have  thus  far 
been  so  painfully  elaborated,  even  in  those  simplest  outlines  upon 
which  all  the  rest  must  depend.  And  if  these  theories  of  language 
are  thus  shown  to  be  themselves  all  deception  and  error,  then  there 
will  at  once  be  furnished  evidence  enough  of  the  fruits  which  they 
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must  produce  in  our  schools;  and  of  their  necessary  tendency  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  develop,  the  germs  of  thv  natural  faculties  of 
language.  And  it  is  an  observation  both  undeniable  and  of  import- 
ance here,  that  girls  and  women  who  have  been  least  tormented  in 
the  schools,  speak  with  more  correctness,  arrange  their  words  more 
elegantly,  and  select  them  more  naturally ;  because  they  follow  more 
obediently  the  rec^uirements  of  the  nature  within  them.  And  the 
style  of  their  language  will  keep  pace  in  development  and  polish, 
with  their  mental  progress,  of  its  own  accord,  and  of  necessity.  Every 
German  who  understands  his  own  language  in  a  plain,  correct,  com- 
mon-sense manner — ^that  is  to  say,  without  having  been  taught  it  by^ 
rules,  is  entitled  to  call  himself,  to  use  tlie  striking  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  an  independent  living  grammar ;  and  boldly  to  ignore 
all  the  rules  of  the  grammar- masters." 

'^Kas  these  views  imply  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  of 
the  native  language  adapted  for  use  at  scliool  and  at  home,  no  such 
thing  as  a  dry  outline  of  those  simplest  and  for  that  very  reason  most 
wonderful  elements  of  language,  of  which  each  has  lived  for  an  im- 
measurable period  before  arriving  at  its  present  shape ; — it  follows 
that  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  nothing  except  a  strictly  scientific 
one ;  and  either  philosophical,  critical,  or  historical,  according  to  the 
method  in  which  it  is  pursued."* 

*  To  aToid  miiMiniierstaodinir,  I  add  her«  thai  I  do  not  undertake  to  gtre  a  history  of  tb« 
■tudjr  of  the  ancient  German.-  Such  a  one  would  of  coume  in  thia  place  moat  naiorally  dto- 
eoaa  the  pupils  and  cotemporariea  of  the  Gritnma. 


VII.   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 


*  As  Physical  Training — ^its  principles  and  methods — ^Is  at  this  time  rooeiying 
more  than  ordinary  attention  from  teachers  and  the  public  generally,  in  connec- 
tion with  plana  of  military  education,  we  shall  bring  together  earlier  than  we 
had  intended,  the  suggestions  of  eminent  writers,  with  accounts  of  systema- 
tized exercises,  including  juvenile  and  popular  pastimes,  in  different  countries 
bearing  on  the  subject. 

There  is  much  of  the  highest  educational  value  in  the  militar}^  element  in 
schools,  including  in  that  term  all  that  is  peculiar  in  studies,  drill  and  disci- 
pline, designed  to  train  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  exigences  of  war,  or  to  culti- 
vate a  military  spirit  and  preparation  among  tlie  people.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  number  of  juvenile  military  schools,  any  organization  of  cadet-corps, 
however  extensive,  any  amount  of  drill  or  target-shooting,  valuable  as  all  these 
are  for  general  or  specific  purposes,  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  physical  cul- 
ture, which  must  begin  far  back  in  the  home,  with  parents  and  nurses,  and  ex- 
tend out  into  the  daily  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Neither  will  these- 
schools,  and  appliances,  and  practices  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe 
scientific  study  and  special  training  which  the  experience  of  every  European 
government  has  found  necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  human  alfairs,  for 
the  preparation  of  officers  both  for  the  army  or  the  navy. 

We  hope  to  see  military  drill  and  discipline,  as  well  as  systematic  gymnas- 
tic exercises,  worked  into  many  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  under 
proper  regulations,  and  well-qualified  instructors,  but  not  to  supersede  old-fash- 
ioned games  and  sports,  or  to  diminisli  the  amount  of  hard  study.  Under 
proper  conditions  of  safety,  play — free  and  varied  as  nature  prompts,  and  all 
young  animals  delight  in,  afibrds  the  best  exercise  for  little  children  and  young 
scholars ;  and  study,  work,  and  sports,  judiciously  alternated,  constitute  our  course 
of  gymnastics  for  consolidating  the  constitution  of  youth  and  fore-ordaining  a 
manhood  of  prolonged  strength  and  usefulness.  Let  us  have  good  teaching,  and 
enough  of  it, — liard  study  and  more  of  it,  with  suitable  alternation  of  subjects  and 
frequent  infusion  of  exhilarating  play  as  well  as  of  systematic  exercises, — ^useful 
work  in  field  and  shop,  with  less  intensity  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  office, 
and  more  indulgence  in  outside  and  fireside  recreation, — let  us  have  more  and 
bettor  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  more  of  heart  culture,  as  well  as  of 
mental  and  bodily  vigor,  more  exercise  of  the  gentle  and  kindly  sympathies, 
more  of  the  refining  enjoyments  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  more  of  the 
ennobling  perceptions  of  moral  beauty  and  virtue,  and  the  daily  practice  of  obe- 
dience, veneration,  temperance  and  oatriotism,  and  we  shall  be  a  healthier  and 
a  happier  people. 


Tffl.  SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

BT  JOHN  LOCKS. 


DKDICAnON  TO  EDWARD  CLARKE,  OP  CHIPLET. 

Sir, — ^These  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  which  now  como  abroad  into  the 
world,  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  written  several  years  since  for  your  sake, 
ind  are  no  other  than  what  you  have  already  by  you  in  my  letters.  I  have  so 
little  varied  any  thing,  but  only  the  order  of  what  was  sent  you  at  different  times, 
and  on  several  occasions,  that  the  reader  will  easily  find,  in  the  familiarity  and 
fiishion  of  the  style,  that  they  were  rather  the  private  conversation  of  two  fiiends 
than  a  discourse  designed  for  public  view. 

The  importunity  of  friends  is  the  common  apology  for  publications  men  are 
afraid  to  own  themselves  forward  to.  But  yon  know  I  can  truly  say,  that  if  some 
who  having  heard  of  these  papers  of  mine,  had  not  pressed  to  see  them,  and 
afterward  to  have  them  printed,  they  had  lain  dormant  still  in  that  privacy  they 
were  designed  for.  But  those  whose  judgment  I  defer  much  to,  telling  me,  that 
they  were  persuaded,  that  this  rough  draught  of  mine  might  be  of  some  use,  if 
made  more  public,  touclied  upon  what  will  always  bo  very  prevalent  with  me. 
For  I  think  it  every  man's  indispensable  duty,  to  do  all  the  service  he  can  to  his 
country ;  and  I  see  not  what  dificrence  he  puts  between  himself  and  his  cattle, 
who  lives  without  that  thought.  This  subject  is  of  so  great  concernment,  and  a 
right  way  of  education  is  of  so  general  advantage,  that  did  I  find  my  abilities  an- 
swer my  wishes,  I  should  not  have  needed  exhortations  or  importunities  from 
others.  However,  the  meanness  of  these  papers,  and  my  just  distrust  of  them, 
shall  not  keep  me,  by  the  shame  of  doing  so  little,  fh>m  contributing  my  mite, 
where  there  is  no  more  required  of  me  than  my  throwing  it  into  the  public  recep- 
tacle. And  if  there  be  any  more  of  their  size  and  notions,  who  liked  them  so 
well  that  they  thought  them  worth  printing,  I  may  flatter  myself  they  will  not 
be  lost  labor  to  every  body. 

I  myself  have  been  consulted  of  late  by  so  many,  who  profess  themselves  at  a 
loss  how  to  breed  their  children,  and  the  early  comiption  of  youth  is  now  become 
80  general  a  complaint,  that  he  can  not  be  thought  wholly  impertinent  who 
brings  the  consideration  of  this  matter  on  the  stage,  and  offers  something,  if  it 
be  but  to  excite  others,  or  afford  matter  of  correction.  For  errors  in  education 
should  be  less  indulged  than  any ;  these,  like  faults  in  the  first  concoction,  that 
are  never  mended  in  the  second  or  third,  carry  their  afterword-incorrigible  taint 
with  them  through  all  the  parts  and  stations  of  life. 

I  am  so  far  from  being  conceited  of  any  tiling  I  have  hero  offered,  tliat  I  should 
not  be  sorry,  even  for  your  soke,  if  some  one  abler  and  fitter  for  such  a  task 
would,  in  a  just  treatise  of  education,  suited  to  our  English  gentry,  rectify  the 
mistakes  I  have  made  in  this ;  it  being  much  more  desirable  to  me,  that  young 
gentlemen  should  be  put  into  (that  which  every  one  ought  to  be  solicitous  about,) 
the  best  way  of  being  formed  and  instructed,  than  that  my  opinion  should  be 
received  concerning  it.  You  will,  however,  in  the  meantime  bear  me  witness, 
that  the  method  hero  proposed  has  had  no  ordinary  effects  upon  a  gontleman^g 
son  it  was  not  designed  for.  I  will  not  say  the  good  temper  of  the  child  did 
not  very  much  contribute  to  it,  but  this  I  think  you  and  the  parents  are  satisfied 
of,  that  a  contrary  usage,  according  to  the  ordinary  disciplining  of  children,  would 
not  have  mended  that  temper,  nor  have  brought  him  to  be  in  love  with  his  book* 
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to  Uke  a  pleasure  in  learning,  and  to  desire,  as  ho  does,  to  be  taught  more  than 
those  about  him  think  fit  always  to  teach  him. 

But  my  business  is  not  to  recommend  this  treatise  to  you,  whose  opinion  of  it 
I  know  already ;  nor  it  to  the  world,  either  by  your  opinion  or  patronage.  The 
well  educating  of  their  children  is  so  much  the  duty  and  concern  of  parents,  and 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  so  much  depends  on  it,  that  I  would 
have  every  one  lay  it  seriously  to  heart ;  and,  after  having  well  examined  and 
distinguished  what  fancy,  custom,  or  reason  advises  in  the  case,  set  his  helping 
hand  to  promote  every  where  that  way  of  training  up  youth,  with  regard  to  their 
several  conditions,  which  is  the  easiest,  shortest,  and  likeliest  to  produce  virtu- 
ous, useful,  and  able  men  in  their  distinct  callings ;  though  that  most  to  be  taken 
care  of  is  the  gentleman's  calling.  For  if  those  of  that  rank  arc  by  their  educa- 
tion once  set  right,  they  will  quickly  bring  all  the  rest  into  order. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  done  more  than  shown  my  good  wishes  toward  it 
in  this  short  discourse ;  such  as  it  is,  the  world  now  has  it ;  and  if  there  bo  any 
thing  in  it  worth  their  acceptance,  they  owe  their  thanks  to  you  for  it  My  affec- 
tion to  you  gave  the  first  rise  to  it,  and  I  urn  pleased,  that  I  can  leave  to  posterity 
this  mark  of  the  friendship  has  been  between  us.  For  I  know  no  greater  pleasure 
In  this  life,  nor  a  better  remembrance  to  be  left  behmd.one,  than  a  long  con- 
tinned  friendship,  with  an  honest,  useful,  and  worthy  man,  and  lover  of  his 
country.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble 

And  most  faithful  servant, 

March  7,  1690.  John  Locze. 

EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL. 

1.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  is  a  short  but  full  description  of  a  happy 
state  in  this  world:  he  that  has  these  two,  has  littlo  more  to  wish  for;  and  he 
that  wants  either  of  them,  will  bo  but  littlo  the  better  for  any  thing  else.  Men's 
happiness  or  misery  is  most  part  of  their  own  making.  Ho  whose  mind  durects 
not  wisely,  will  never  take  the  right  way ;  and  ho  whose  body  is  crazy  and 
feeble,  will  never  be  able  to  advance  in  it  I  confess,  there  are  some  men's  con- 
stitutions of  body  and  mind  so  vigorous,  and  well-framed  by  nature,  that  they 
need  not  mudi  assistance  from  others ;  but,  by  the  strength  of  their  natural 
genius,  they  are,  from  their  cradles,  carried  toward  what  is  oxeellent ;  and,  by 
the  privilege  of  their  happy  constitutions,  are  able  to  do  wonders.  But  exam* 
pies  of  this  kind  are  but  few ;  and  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  of  all  the  men  we 
meet  with,  nine  parts  of  ten  are  what  they  are,  good  or  evU,  useful  or  not,  by 
their  education.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The 
little,  or  almost  insensible,  impressions  on  our  tender  infancies,  have  very 
important  and  lasting  consequences:  and  there  it  is,  as  in  the  fountains  of  some 
rivers  where  a  gentle  application  of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  into  chan- 
nels, that  make  them  take  quite  contrary  courses ;  and  by  this  little  dircctioUp 
given  them  at  first,  in  the  source,  they  receive  different  tendencies,  and  arrive  at 
last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.   HEALTH. 

2.  I  imagine  the  minds  of  children  as  easily  turned,  this  or  that  way,  as  water 
itself;  and  though  tliis  be  the  principal  part,  and  our  main  care  should  be  about 
the  inside,  yet  the  clay  cottage  is  not  to  be  neglected.  I  shall  tliereforc  begin 
with  the  case,  and  consider  first  the  health  of  the  body,  as  that  which  perhaps 
you  may  rather  expect,  fh>m  that  study  I  have  been  Uiought  more  peculiarly  to 
have  applied  myself  to ;  and  that  also  which  will  be  soonest  dispatched,  si 
lying,  if  I  guess  not  amiss,  in  a  very  little  compass. 
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3.  How  neoessaiy  health  is  to  our  business  and  liappiness,  and  how  requisit* 
a  strong  constitution,  able  to  endure  hardships  and  fatigue,  is  to  one  that  will 
make  any  flguro  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  to  need  any  proof. 

TEXDERNESS. 

4.  The  consideration  I  shall  here  have,  of  health,  sliall  be,  not  what  a  physi* 
ctan  ought  to  do,  with  a  sick  or  crazy  cliild ;  but  what  the  parents,  without  the 
help  of  physic,  should  do  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  an  healthy, 
or,  at  least,  not  sickly  constitution,  ui  their  children:  and  this  perhaps  might  be 
all  despatched  in  this  one  short  rule,  viz.,  that  gentlemen  should  use  their  chil- 
dren as  the  honest  farmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs.  But  because  the 
mothers,  possibly,  may  think  this  a  little  too  hard,  and  the  fathers,  too  short,  I 
shall  explain  myself  more  particularly ;  only  laying  down  tliis,  as  a  general  and 
certain  observation  for  the  women  to  consider,  viz.,  that  most  children's  consti* 
tationa  are  either  spoiled,  or  at  least  harmed,  by  cockering  and  tenderness. 

WABMTII. 

6.  The  first  thing  to  bo  taken  care  of  is,  that  children  be  not  too  warmly  clad 
or  covered,  winter  or  summer.  The  face,  when  we  are  bom,  is  no  less  tender 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  it  is  use  alone  hardens  it,  and  makes  it  mora 
able  to  endure  the  cold.  And  tlierefore  the  Scythian  philosopher  gave  a  very 
significant  answer  to  the  Athenian,  who  wondered  how  he  could  go  naked  in 
frost  and  snow:  "How,"  said  the  Scytliian,  "can  3-0U  endure  your  face  exposed 
to  the  sharp  winter  air?"  " My  lace  is  used  to  it,"  said  the  Atlicnian.  " Think 
me  all  dee,"  replied  the  Scythian.  Our  bodies  will  endure  any  thing  that  from 
the  beginning  they  are  accustomed  to. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  though  in  the  contrary  excess  of  heat,  being  to 
our  present  purpose,  to  show  what  use  can  do,  I  sliall  set  down  in  the  author's 
words,  as  I  met  with  it  in  a  late  ingenious  voyage:*  "The  heats,"  says  ho, 
**are  more  violent  in  Malta  than  in  any  part  of  Europe:  they  exceed  those  of 
Rome  itself  and  are  perfectly  stifling;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  there  are 
seldom  any  cooling  breezes  here.  This  makes  the  common  people  as  black  as 
gypsies:  but  yet  the  peasants  defy  the  sun:  they  work  on  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  without  intermission,  or  sheltering  themselves  from  his  scorching 
rays.  This  has  convinced  mo  that  nature  can  bring  itself  to  many  things  which 
seem  impossible,  provided  wo  accustom  ourselves  from  our  infancy.  The  Mal- 
tese do  so,  who  harden  the  bodies  of  their  children,  and  reconcilo  them  to  the 
heat,  by  making  them  go  stark  naked,  without  shirt,  drawers,  or  any  thing  ou 
their  liead,  from  their  cradles,  till  they  arc  ten  years  old." 

Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  advise  you  not  to  fence  too  carefully  against  the 
cold  of  this  our  climate:  there  are  tliose  in  Engkind,  who  wear  the  same  clothes 
winter  and  summer,  and  that  without  any  inconvenience,  or  more  sense  of  cold 
than  others  find.  But  if  the  mother  will  needs  have  an  allowance  for  finest  and 
snow,  for  fi^ar  of  harm,  and  the  father,  for  fear  of  censure,  be  sure  let  not  his 
winter-clothing  be  too. warm;  and  amongst  otRer  things  remember,  that  when 
nature  has  so  weU  covered  his  head  with  hair,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  year 
or  two's  age,  that  he  can  run  about  by  day,  without  a  cap,  it  is  best  that  by 
aight  a  child  should  also  lie  without  one ;  there  being  nothing  that  more  ez- 

•  Noavcan  Voyafe  da  Levtat,  {.^£ 
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shine  and  rain;  all /which  if  a  man's  body  will  not  enduro,  it  wiU«erve  him  to 
vqi7  little  purpose  in  this  world ;  and  when  he  is  grown  up,  it  is  too  late  to  be- 
gin to  use  him  to  it :  it  must  be  got  early  and  by  degrees.  Thus  the  body  may 
be  brought  to  bear  almost  any  tlung.  If  I  should  advise  him  to  play  in  the 
wind  and  sun  without  a  hat,  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  borne.  There  would 
a  thousand  objections  be  made  against  it,  which  at  last  would  amount  to  no 
more,  in  truth,  than  being  sun-burnt.  And  if  my  young  master  bo  to  be  kept 
always  in  the  shade,  and  never  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind,  for  fear  of  his 
complexion,  it  may  be  a  good  way  to  make  him  a  beau,  but  not  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. And  altliough  greater  regard  be  to  be  had  to  beauty  in  the  daughters, 
yet  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  more  they  are  in  the  air,  without 
prejudice  to  their  feces,  the  stronger  and  healthier  they  will  be ;  and  the  nearer 
they  come  to  the  hardships  of  their  brothers  in  their  education,  the  greater  ad- 
vantage will  they  receive  from  it,  all  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives. 

nABITS. 

10.  Playing  in  the  open  air  has  but  this  one  danger  in  it,  that  I  know ;  and 
that  is,  that  when  he  is  hot  with  running  up  and  down,  he  should  sit  or  lie 
down  on  the  cold  or  moist  earth.  This,  I  grant,  and  drinking  cold  drink,  when 
they  are  hot  with  labor  or  exercise,  brings  more  people  to  tlje  grave,  or  to  the 
brink  of  it,  by  fevers  and  other  diseases,  than  any  thing  I  know.  These  mis- 
diiefs  are  easily  enough  prevented,  whilst  he  i?  little ;  being  then  seldom  out 
of  sight.  And  if  during  his  childhood  he  be  constantly  and  rigorously  kept  from 
sitting  on  the  ground,  or  drinking  any  cold  liquor,  whilst  he  is  hot,  the  custom 
of  forbearing,  grown  into  a  habit,  will  help  much  to  preserve  him,  when  he  is 
DO  longer  under  his  maid's  or  tutor's  eye.  This  is  all  I  think  can  be  done  in  the 
case.  For,  as  years  increase,  liberty  must  come  with  them ;  and,  in  a  g^at 
many  things,  he  must  be  trusted  to  his  own  conduct,  since  there  can  not  always 
be  a  guard  upon  him ;  except  what  you  put  into  his  own  mind,  by  good  prin- 
ciples and  established  habits,  which  is  the  best  and  surest^  and  therefore  most 
to  be  taken  care  of.  For,  from  repeated  cautions  and  rules,  ever  so  often  incul- 
cated, you  are  not  to  expect  any  thing,  either  in  this  or  any  other  case,  &rther 
than  practice  has  established  them  into  habiL 

OT^OTHES. 

11.  One  thing  the  mention  of  the  girls  brings  into  my  mind,  which  must  not 
be  forgot;  and  that  is,  that  your  son's  clothes  be  never  made  strait,  especially 
about  the  breast.  Let  nature  have  scope  to  fiishion^  the  body  as  she  thinks 
best.  She  work.s  of  herself  a  great  deal  better  and  exacter  than  we  can  direct 
her.  And  if  women  were  themselves  to  frame  the  bodies  of  their  children  in 
their  wombs,  as  they  often  endeavor  to  mend  their  shapes  when  they  are  out, 
we  should  as  certainly  have  no  perfect  children  bom,  as  we  have  few  well- 
shaped,  that  are  strait-laced,  or  much  tampered  with.  This  consideration 
should,  methinks,  keep  busy  people,  (I  will  not  say  ignorant  nurses  and  boddice- 
makers,)  fh>m  meddling  in  a  matter  they  understand  not;  and  they  should  be 
afraid  to  put  nature  out  of  her  way,  in  fashioning  the  parts,  when  they  know 
not  how  the  least  and  meanest  is  made.  And  yet  I  have  seen*  so  many  instances 
of  children  receiving  great  harm  frt>m  strait  lacing,  tliat  I  can  not  but  condnde^ 
there  are  other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  who,  little  wiser  than  they,  de- 
stroy their  young  ones  by  senseless  fondness,  and  too  much  embracing. 
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12.  Narrow  breastn,  short  and  fetid  breath,  ill  lungs,  and^ 
natural  and  almost  constant  offectH  of  hard  boddice,  and 
That  way  of  making  slender  waists,  and  fino  shapes,  serves  but  1 
nally  to  spoil  them.  Nor  can  there,  indeed,  but  be  disproportion  in  < 
when  the  nourishment  prepared  in  the  several  offices  of  the  body,  can  Imt  itt* . 
distributed,  as  nature  designs.  And  therefore,  what  wonder  is  it,  i(  it  being 
laid  where  it  can,  or  some  part  not  so  braced,  it  often  makes  a  shoulder,  or  a  hip, 
higher  or  bigger  than  its  just  proportion  ?  It  is  generally  known,  that  the  wo- 
men of  China,  (imagining  I  know  not  what  kind  of  beauty  in  it,)  by  bracing  and' 
binding  them  hard  from  their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  I  saw  lately  a  pair 
of  Chinese  shoes,  which  I  was  told  were  for  a  grown  woman ;  they  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly disproportioned  to  the  feet  of  one  of  Uie  same  age  amongst  us,  thaA 
they  would  scarce  have  been  big  enough  for  one  of  our  little  girls.  Besides 
this,  it  is  observed,  that  their  women  are  also  very  little,  and  short-lived; 
whereas  the  men  are  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  other  men,  and  live  to  a  propor- 
tionable age.  These  defects  in  the  female  sex  of  that  country  are  by  some  im- 
puted to  the  unreasonable  binding  of  their  feet ;  whereby  the  free  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  hindered,  and  the  growth  and  health  of  tlie  whole  body  suffers. 
And  how  often  do  we  see,  that  some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured,  by  » 
^Tcnch  or  a  blow,  the  whole  leg  or  thigh  thereby  loses  its  strength  and  nour- 
ishment, and  dwindles  away!  How  much  greater  inconveniences  may  we 
expect,  when  the  thorax,  wherein  is  placed  the  heart  and  seat  of  life,  is  unnat- 
urally compressed,  and  hindered  from  its  due  expansion  I 

DIET. 

13.  As  for  his  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  simple:  and  if  I  might  ad- 
vise, flesh  should  be  forborne  as  long  as  he  is  in  coats,  or  at  least,  till  he  ia  two 
or  three  years  old.  But  whatever  advantage  this  may  be,  to  his  present  and 
future  health  and  strength,  I  fear  it  will  hardly  be  consented  to,  by  parents, 
misled  by  the  custom  of  eating  too  much  flesh  themselves;  who  will  be  apt  to 
think  their  children,  as  they  do  themselves,  in  danger  to  be  starved,  if  they 
have  not  flesh,  at  least  twice  a  day.  This  I  am  sure,  children  would  breed 
their  teeth  with  much  less  danger,  be  freer  from  diseases,  whilst  they  were 
little,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  an  healthy  and  strong  constitution  much  surer, 
if  they  were  not  crammed  so  much  as  they  are,  by  fond  mothers  and  foolish 
servants,  and  were  kept  wholly  from  flesh,  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  their 
lives. 

But  if  my  young  master  must  needs  have  flesh,  let  it  be  but  once  a  day,  and 
of  one  sort  at  a  meal  PUin  bee^  mutton,  veal,  Ac.,  without  otlicr  sauce  than 
hunger,  is  best ;  and  great  care  should  be  used,  that  he  eat  bread  plentifully 
both  alone  and  with  every  thing  else.  And  whatever  he  eats,  that  is  solid, 
make  him  chew  it  well  We  Knglish  are  often  negligent  herein ;  from  whende 
follows  indigestion,  and  other  great  inconveniences. 

14.  For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk,  milk-pottage,  water-gruel,  flammerjffsnd 
twenty  other  things,  that  we  are  wont  to  make  in  England,  are  very  fit  for  chil- 
dren :  only  in  all  these  let  care  be  taken  that  they  be  plain,  and  without  much 
mixture,  and  very  sparingly  seasoned  with  sugar,  or  rather  none  at  all ;  espec- 
ially allspice,  and  other  things  that  may  heat  the  blood,  are  carefully  to  be 
avoided.  Be  sparing  also  of  salt,  in  the  seasoning  of  all  his  victuals,  and  use 
him  not  to  high-seasoned  meats.    Our  palates  grow  into  a  relish  and  liking  of 
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the  aeasoniDgr  and  cookery,  which  by  costom  they  are  set  to;  and  an  oyer-mach 
use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions  tliirat,  and  over-much  drinking,  lias  other 
Ul-eflfects  upon  the  body.  I  siiould  think  that  a  good  piece  of  well-made  and 
well-bakcd  brown  bread  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  butter  or 
cheese,  would  be  often  the  best  breakfast  for  my  young  master.  I  am  sure  it  is 
as  wholesome,  and  will  make  him  as  strong  a  man  as  greater  delicacies :  and  if 
be  be  used  to  it,  it  will  be  as  pleasant  to  him.  If  he  at  any  time  calls  for 
▼ictuals  between  meals,  use  him  to  nothing  but  dry  bread.  If  he  be  hungry, 
more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will  down ;  and  if  he  be  not  hun£^,  it  is  not 
fit  he  should  eat  By  this  you  will  obtain  two  good  effects:  1.  That  by  custom 
he  will  come  to  be  in  love  with  bread ;  for,  as  I  said,  our  palates  and  stomachs 
too  are  pleased  with  the  things  we  are  used  to.  Another  good  you  will  gain 
hereby  is,  that  you  will  not  teach  him  to  eat  more  nor  oftener  than  nature  re* 
quires.  I  do  not  think  that  all  people's  appetites  are  alike:  some  have  natur- 
ally stronger,  and  some  weaker  stomachs.  But  this  I  think,  that  many  are  made 
gormands  and  gluttons  by  custom,  that  were  not  so  by  nature ;  and  I  see^  in 
some  countries,  men  as  lusty  and  strong,  that  eat  but  two  meals  a  day,  as  others 
that  have  set  their  stomachs  by  a  constant  usage,  like  larums,  to  call  on  them 
for  four  or  five.  The  Romans  usually  fasted  till  supper;  the  only  set  meal, 
even  of  those  who  ate  more  than  once  a  day ;  and  those  who  used  breakfasts, 
as  some  did  at  eight,  some  at  ten,  others  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  some  later, 
neither  ate  flesh,  nor  had  any  thing  made  ready  for  them.  Augustus,  when  the 
greatest  monarch  on  the  earth,  tells  us,  he  took  a  bit  of  dry  bread  in  his  chariot 
And  Seneca,  in  his  83d  epistle,  giving  an  account  how  he  managed  himself 
even  when  he  was  old,  and  his  age  permitted  indulgence,  says,  that  he  used  to 
•at  a  piece  of  dry  bread  for  his  dinner,  without  tlie  formality  of  sitting  to  it: 
though  his  estate  would  have  as  well  paid  for  a  better  meal,  (liad  health  required 
it,)  as  any  subjects  in  England,  were  it  doubled.  The  masters  of  the  world 
were  bred  up  with  this  spare  diet;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  felt  no 
want  of  strength  or  spirit,  because  they  ate  but  once  a  day.  Or  if  it  happened 
by  chance,  that  any  one  could  not  fiist  so  long  as  till  supper,  tlieir  only  set 
meal ;  he  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  dry  bread,  or  at  most  a  few  raisins,  or  some 
such  slight  thing  with  it,  to  stay  his  stomach.  This  part  of  temperance  was 
found  so  necessary,  both  for  health  and  business,  that  the  custom  of  only  one 
meal  a  day  held  out  against  that  prevailing  luxury,  which  their  Eastern  con- 
quests and  spoils  had  brought  in  amongst  them ;  and  those,  who  had  given  up 
their  old  frugal  eating,  and  made  feasts,  yet  began  them  not  till  evening.  And 
more  tlian  one  set  meal  a  day  was  thought  so  monstrous,  that  it  was  a  reproach, 
as  low  down  as  Cocsar's  time,  to  make  an  entertainment,  or  sit  down  to  a  fbll 
table,  till  toward  sunset  And  therefore,  if  it  would  not  be  thought  too  severe^ 
I  should  judge  it  most  convenient,  that  my  young  roaster  should  have  noUiing 
but  bread  too  for  breakfast  You  can  not  imagine  of  what  force  custom  is;  and 
I  impute  a  great  part  of  our  diseases  in  England  to  our  eating  too  much  flesh, 
aii#  too  little  bread. 

ITKALS. 

15.  As  to  his  meals,  I  should  think  it  best^  that  as  much  as  it  can  be  oonven* 
iently  avoided,  they  should  not  be  kept  constantly  to  an  hour.  For,  when 
custom  hath  fixed  his  eating  to  certain  stated  periods,  his  stomach  will  expect 
victuals  at  the  usual  hour,  and  grow  peevish  if  he  passes  it ;  either  firettmg  itself 
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into  a  troublesome  ezoees,  or  flagging^  into  a  downrignt  want  or  appetite 
Therefore  I  would  have  no  time  kept  constantly  to,  for  his  breukfaat,  dinner, 
and  sapper,  but  rather  varied,  almost  every  daj.  And  if,  betwixt  these,  which 
I  call  meals,  he  will  eat,  let  him  have,  as  often  as  he  calls  for  it,  good  dry  bread. 
If  any  one  think  this  too  hard  and  sparing  a  diet  for  a  child,  let  them  know, 
tliat  a  child  will  never  starve,  nor  dwindle  for  want  of  nourishment,  who,  be- 
sides flesh  at  dinner,  and  spoon-meat,  or  some  such  other  thing  at  supper,  may 
have  good  bread  and  beer,  as  often  as  he  has  a  stomach ;  for  thus,  upon  second 
thoughts,  I  should  judge  it  best  for  children  to  be  ordered.  The  morning  is 
generally  designed  for  study,  to  which  a  full  stomach  is  but  an  ill  preparation. 
Dry  bread,  though  the  best  nourishment,  has  the  least  temptation ;  and  nobody 
would  have  a  child  crammed  at  breakfast,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  mind  or 
body,  and  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy.  Nor  let  any  one  think  tliia 
unsuitable  to  one  of  estate  and  condition.  A  gentleman,  in  any  age,  ought  to 
be  so  bred,  as  to  be  fitted  to  bear  arms,  and  be  a  soldier.  But  he  that  in  this, 
breeds  his  son  so,  as  if  he  designed  him  to  sleep  over  his  life,  in  the  plenty,  and 
ease  of  a  full  fortune  he  intends  to  leave  him,  little  considers  the  examples  he 
has  seen,  or  the  age  he  lives  in. 


16.  His  drink  should  be  only  small  beer;  and  that  too  he  should  never  be 
suffered  to  have  between  meals,  but  after  he  had  eat  a  piece  of  bread.  The 
reasons  why  I  say  this  are  these : 

17.  1.  More  fevers  and  surfeits  are  got  by  people's  drinking  when  they  are 
hot,  than  by  any  one  thing  I  know.  Therefore,  if  by  play  he  be  hot  and  dry, 
bread  will  ill  go  down ;  and  so,  if  he  can  not  have  drink,  but  upon  that  condi- 
tion, he  will  be  forced  to  forbear.  For,  if  he  be  very  hot,  he  should  by  ne 
means  drink.  At  least,  a  good  piece  of  bread,  first  to  be  eaten,  will  gain  time 
to  warm  the  beer  blood-hot,  which  then  he  may  drink  safely.  If  he  be  very 
dry,  it  will  go  down  so  warmed,  and  quench  his  thirst  better;  and,  if  he  will 
not  drink  it  bo  warmed,  abstaining  will  not  hurt  him.  Besides,  this  will  teach 
him  to  forbear,  which  is  an  habit  of  greatest  use  for  health  of  body  and  mind 
too. 

18.  2.  Not  being  permitted  to  drink  without  eating,  wiU  prevent  the  custom 
of  having  the  cup  often  at  his  nose ;  a  dangerous  beginning  and  preparation  to 
good  fellowship.  Men  often  bring  habitual  hunger  and  thirst  on  themselves  by 
custom.  And,  if  you  please  to  try,  you  may,  though  he  be  weaned  from  it^ 
bring  him  by  use  to  such  a  necessity  of  drinking  in  the  night,  that  he  will  nol 
be  able  to  sleep  without  it.  It  being  the  lullaby,  used  by  nurses,  to  still  crying 
children ;  I  believe  mothers  generally  find  some  difficulty  to  wean  their  childran 
from  drinking  in  the  night,  when  they  first  take  them  home.  Believe  it,  cus- 
tom prevails  as  much  by  day  as  by  night;  and  you  may,  if  you  please,  bring 
any  one  to  be  thirsty  every  hour. 

I  once  lived  in  a  house,  where,  to  appease  a  ftoward  child,  they  gave  him 
drink  as  often  as  he  cried;  so  that  he  was  constantly  bibbing:  and  though  be 
could  not  speak,  yet  he  drank  more  in  twenty-four  hours  than  I  did.  Try  it 
when  you  please,  you  may  with  small,  as  well  as  with  strong  beer,  drink  your* 
self  into  a  drought  The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habitt 
you  settle;  and  therefore  in  this,  as  all  other  tilings,  do  not  begin  to  make  any 
thing  customary,  the  practice  whereof  you  would  not  have  contmue  and  in- 
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It  18  oonrenient  for  health  and  sobriety,  to  drink  no  more  than  natural 
tbirat  requires ;  and  be  tliat  eats  not  salt  meats,  nor  drinks  strong  drink,  will 
seldom  thirst  between  meals,  unless  he  has  been  accustomed  to  such  unseason- 
able drinking. 

19.  Above  all,  take  great  caro  that  ho  seldom,  if  ever,  taste  any  wine,  or 
■trong  drink.  There  is  nothing  so  ordinarily  given  children  in  England,  and 
nothhig  so  destructive  to  them.  They  ought  never  to  drink  any  strong  liquor, 
but  when  they  need  it  as  a  cordial,  and  the  doctor  prescribes  it  And  in  this 
oase  it  is,  that  servants  are  most  narrowly  to  be  watched,  and  most  severely  to 
be  reprehended,  when  they  transgress.  Those  mean  sort  of  people,  placing  a 
great  part  of  their  happiness  in  strong  drink,  are  always  forward  to  make  court 
to  my  young  master,  by  offering  him  that  which  they  love  best  themselves; 
and,  finding  themselves  made  merry  by  it,  they  foolishly  think  it  will  do  the 
child  no  harm.  This  you  are  carefully  to  have  your  eye  upon,  and  restrain 
with  all  the  skill  and  industry  you  can :  there  being  nothing  tliat  lays  a  surer 
foundation  of  mischief)  both  to  body  and  mind,  than  children's  being  used  to 
•trong  drink ;  especially  to  drink  in  private  with  the  servants. 

FRUIT. 

20.  Fruit  makes  one  of  the  most  difficult  chapters  in  the  government  of 
health,  especially  that  of  children.  Our  first  parents  ventured  paradise  for  it; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  our  children  can  not  stand  the  temptation,  though  it  cost 
them  their  health.  The  regulation  of  this  can  not  come  under  any  one  general 
rule ;  for  I  am  by  no  means  of  their  mind,  would  keep  children  almost  wholly 
from  fVuit,  as  a  thing  totaUy  unwholesome  for  tiiem ;  by  which  strict  way  they 
make  them  but  the  more  ravenous  after  it ;  and  to  eat  good  and  bad,  ripe  or 
vnripe,  all  that  they  can  get,  wlienover  they  come  at  it  Melons,  peaches,  most 
■orts  of  plums,  and  all  sorts  of  grapes  in  England,  I  think  children  should  b* 
wholly  kept  from,  as  having  a  very  tempting  taste,  in  a  very  unwholesome 
JQioe;  so  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  should  never  so  much  as  see  them,  or 
know  there  were  any  such  thing.  But  strawberries,  cherries,  gooseberries,  or 
ourrants,  when  thorough  ripe,  I  think  may  be  very  safely  allowed  them,  and 
that  with  a  pretty  liberal  hand,  if  they  bo  eaten  with  these  cautions.  1.  Not 
after  meals,  as  we  usually  do,  when  the  stomach  is  already  full  of  other  food. 
But  I  think  they  should  be  eaten  rather  before,  or  between  meals,  and  children 

'  should  have  them  for  their  breakfasts.  2.  Bread  oaten  with  .them.  3.  Per- 
fectly ripe.  If  they  are  thus  eaten,  I  imagine  them  rather  conducing  than 
hurtful  to  our  health.  Summer  fruits,  being  suitable  to  the  hot  season  of  the 
year  they  come  in,  refresh  our  stomachs,  languisliing  and  fainting  under  it;  and 
therefore  I  should  not  be  altogether  so  strict  in  this  point,  as  some  are  to  their 
children;  who  being  kept  so  very  short,  instead  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  well- 
chosen  fruit,  which  being  allowed  iheia  would  content  them,  whenever  tliey 
can  get  loose,  or  bribe  a  servant  to  supply  them,  satisfy  their  longing  with  any 
trash  they  can  get,  and  eat  to  a  surfeit 

Apples  and  pears  too,  which  are  thorough  ripe,  and  have  been  gathered  some 
time,  I  tliink  may  be  safely  eaten  at  any  time,  and  in  pretty  lai^^^e  quantities; 
especially  apples,  which  never  did  any  body  hurt,  that  I  have  heard,  after 
October. 

Fruits  also  dried  without  sugar  I  think  very  wholesome.  But  sweetmeats  of 
all  kinds  are  to  b*  avoided ;  which,  whether  they  do  more  harm  to  the  maker 
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iHr  eftter,  is  not  may  to  teQ.  This  I  am  rare,  it  is  one  of  the  most  inconTenient 
ways  of  ezpeoae  that  Yanitj  hath  yet  found  oat ;  and  10  I  leave  them  to  the 
ladies. 


21.  Of  all  that  looks  soft  and  effeminate,  nothin^c  is  more  to  be  indulged  chil- 
dren than  sleep.  In  this  alone  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  have  their  full  satis- 
Action ;  nothing  contributing  more  to  the  growth  and  health  of  chUdreu  than 
sleep.  All  that  is'  to  be  regulated  in  it  is,  in  wliat  part  of  the  twenty-four  houra 
they  should  take  it;  which  will  easily  be  resolved,  by  only  saying,  that  it  is  of 
great  use  to  accustom  them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  best  so  to  do, 
for  health ;  and  he  that,  from  his  childhood,  has  by  a  settled  custom  made  rising 
betimes  easy  and  famUiar  to  him,  will  not,  when  he  Is  a  man,  waste  the  best 
and  most  useful  part  of  his  life  in  drowsiness  and  lying  a-bed.  If  children 
therefore  are  to  be  called  up  early  in  the  morning,  it  will  follow  of  course  that 
they  must  go  to  bed  betimes;  whereby  they  will  be  accustomed  to  avoid  the 
unhealthy  and  unsafe  hours  of  debauchery,  which  are  those  of  the  evenings ; 
and  they  who  keep  good  hours  seldom  are  guilty  of  any  great  disorders.  I  do 
not  say  tliis,  as  if  your  son,  when  grown  up,  should  never  be  in  company  past 
eight,  nor  never  chat  over  a  glass  of  wine  till  midnight  You  are  now,  by  the 
accustoming  of  his  tender  years,  to  indispose  him  to  those  inconveniences  as 
much  as  you  can ;  and  it  will  be  no  small  advantage,  that  oontraiy  practice  hav- 
ing made  sitting-up  uneasy  to  him,  it  will  make  him  often  avoid,  and  very  sel- 
dom propose  midnight  revels.  But  if  it  should  not  reach  so  far,  but  fashion  and 
company  should  prevail,  and  make  him  live  as  others  do  above  twenty,  it  is 
worth  the  while  to  accustom  him  to  early  rising  and  early  going  to  bed,  between 
this  and  that,  for  the  present  improvement  of  his  health,  and  other  advantages. 

Though  I  have  said  a  large  allowance  of  sleep,  even  as  much  as  they  will 
take,  should  be  made  to  children  when  they  are  little ;  yet  I  do  not  mean,  that 
it  should  always  be  continued  to  them,  in  so  large  a  proportion,  and  they  suf- 
fered to  indulge  a  drowsy  laziness  in  their  beds,  as  tliey  grow  up  bigger.  But 
whether  they  should  begin  to  be  restrained  at  seven,  or  ten  years  old,  or  any 
oUier  time,  is  impossible  to  be  precisely  determined.  Their  tempers,  strength, 
and  constitutions  must  be  considered :  but  some  time  between  seven  and  four- 
teen, if  they  are  too  great  lovers  of  their  beds,  I  think  it  may  be  seasonable  to 
begin  to  reduce  them,  by  degrees,  to  about  eight  hours,  which  is  generally  rest 
enough  for  healthy  grown  people.  If  you  have  accustomed  him,  as  you  should 
do,  to  rise  constantly  very  early  in  the  morning,  this  fault  of  being  too  long  in 
bed  will  easily  be  reformed;  and  most  children  will  be  forward  enough  to 
shorten  that  time  themselves,  by  coveting  to  sit  up  with  the  company  at  night ; 
though,  if  they  be  not  looked  after,  they  will  be  apt  to  take  it  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  should  by  no  means  be  permitted.  Tliey  should  constantly  be  called 
up,  and  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
waking  them,  that  it  be  not  done  hastily,  nor  with  a  loud  or  shrill  voice,  or  any 
other  sudden  violent  noise.  This  often  aflVights  children,  and  does  them  great 
harm.  And  sound  sleep,  thus  broke  off  with  sudden  alarms,  is  apt  enough  to 
discompose  any  one.  When  children  are  to  be  wakened  out  of  their  sleep,  be 
sure  to  begin  with  a  low  call,  and  some  gentle  motion ;  and  so  draw  them  out  of 
it  by  degrees,  and  give  them  none  but  kind  words  and  usage,  till  they  are  oome 
perfectly  to  themselves,  .and  being  quite  dressed  you  are  sure  they  are  thor- 
oughly awake.    The  being  forced  ttom  their  sleepy  how  gently  soever  you  do 
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a,  is  piun  enough  to  them ;  sad  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add  snjr  other  qii> 
I  to  it|  especially  such  as  maj  terrify  them. 


BID. 

•  S2.  Let  his  bed  be  hard,  and  rather  quilts  than  feathers.  Hard  lodgings 
■treogthens  the  parts;  whereas  being  buried  every  night  in  feathers,  melts  and 
dbssolres  the  body,  is  often  the  cause  of  weakness,  and  the  forerunner  of  an 
Murly  grave.  And,  besides  the  stone,  which  has  often  its  rise  from  this  warm 
wrapping  of  the  reins,  several  other  indispositions,  and  that  which  is  the  root 
of  them  all,  a  tender,  weakly  constitution,  is  very  much  owing  to  down  beds. 
Besides,,  he  that  is  used  to  hard  lodging  at  home,  will  not  miss  his  sleep,  (where 
he  has  most  need  of  it,)  in  his  travels  abroad,  for  want  of  his  soft  bed  and  his 
pillows  laid  in  order.  And  therefore  I  think  it  would  not  be  amiss,  to  make  his 
bed  after  diflTerent  &shions ;  sometimes  lay  his  head  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change  he  must  be  sure  to  meet  with,  who  is 
not  designed  to  lie  always- in  my  young  master's  bed  at  home,  and  to  have  bis 
maid  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck  him  in  warm.  The  great  cordial  of  na* 
lure  is  sleep.  He  that  misses  that,  will  suffer  by  it;  and  he  is  very  unfortunate^ 
who  can  take  his  cordial  only  in  his  mother's  fine  gilt  cup,  and  not  in  a  wooden 
dish.  He  that  can  sleep  soundly,  takes  the  cordial ;  and  it  matters  not  whether 
it  be  on  a  soft  bed,  or  the  hard  boards.  It  is  sleep  asdy  that  is  the  thing 
iwcessaiy. 

PHYSIC. 

i3.  Perhaps  it  will  be  expected  from  me,  that  X  should  give  some  directions 
of  physic,  to  prevent  diseases ;  for  which  I  have  only  this  one,  very  sacredly  to 
be  observed:  never  to  give  children  any  physic  for  prevention.  The  observa- 
tion of  what  I  have  already  advised,  will,  I  suppose,  do  that  better  than  the 
ladies*  diet-drinks,  or  apothecary's  medicines.  Have  a  great  care  of  tampering 
that  way,  lest,  instead  of  preventing,  you  draw  on  diseases.  Nor  even  upon 
•very  little  indisposition  is  physic  to  be  given,  or  the  physician  to  be  called  to 
children;  especially  if  he  be  a  busy  man,  that  will  presently  fill  their  windows 
with  gally-pots,  and  their  stomachs  with  drugs.  It  is  safer  to  leave  them 
wholly  to  nature,  than  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  one  forward  to  tamper,  or 
that  thinks  children  are  to  be  cured  in  ordinary  distempers  by  any  thing  but 
diet,  or  by  a  method  very  little  distant  from  it :  it  seeming  suitable  both  to  my 
reason  and  experience,  that  the  tender  constitutions  of  children  should  have  as 
little  done  to  them  as  is  possible,  and  as  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quires. A  little  cold  stilled  red  poppy*  water,  which  is  the  true  surfeit-water, 
with  ease,  and  abstinence  fh>m  flesh,  often  puts  an  end  to  several  distempers  hi 
the  beginning,  which,  by  too  forward  applications,  might  liave  been  made  lusty 
diseases.  When  such  a  gentle  treatment  will  not  stop  the  growing  mischief^ 
nor  hinder  it  from  turning  into  a  formed  disease,  it  will  be  time  to  seek  the  ad- 
Tice  of  some  sober  and  discreet  physician.  I  this  part,  I  hope,  I  shall  find  an 
Oasy  belief;  and  nobody  can  have  a  pretence  to  doubt  the  advice  of  one,  who 
has  spent  some  time  in  the  study  of  physic,  when  he  counsels  you  not  to  be  too 
Ibrward  in  making  use  of  physic  and  physicians. 

24.  And  thus  I  have  done  with  what  concerns  the  body  and  health,  whidi 
reduces  itself  to  these  few  and  easily  observable  rules.  Plenty  of  open  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  sleep ;  plain  diet,  no  wine  or  strong  drink,  and  very  little  or  no 
physic;  not  too  warm  and  strait  clothing;  especially  the  head  and  feet  kept 
cold,  and  the  feet  often  used  to  cold  water  and  exposed  to  wet 
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25.  Dae  care  being  had  to  keep  the  body  in  strengtii  and  Tigor,  ao  that  it 
may  be  able  to  obey  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  mind ;  the  next  and  princi- 
pal  business  is,  to  set  the  mind  right,  that  on  all  occasions  it  may  be  disposed  ta 
consent  to  nothing  but  what  may  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  a 
rational  creature. 

26.  If  what  I  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  be  true,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  it  is,  viz.,  that  the  difference  to  be  found  in  the  manners  and  abilities 
of  men  is  owing  more  to  their  education  than  to  any  thing  else ;  we  have  rea* 
son  to  conclude,  that  great  care  is  to  be  had  of  the  forming  of  children's  mindS| 
and  giving  them  that  seasoning  early,  which  shall  influence  their  lives  alwaya 
after.  For  when  they  do  well  or  ill,  the  praise  or  blame  will  be  laid  there ;  and 
when  any  thing  is  done  awkwardly,  the  common  saying  will  pass  upon  them, 
that  it  is  suitable  to  tlieir  breeding. 

27.  As  tlie  strength  of  the  body  lies  chiefly  in  being  able  to  endure  hardship!, 
so  also  does  that  of  the  mind.  And  the  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all 
virtue  and  worth  is  placed  in  tliis,  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself  his  own 
desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow  what  reason  directs  at 
best,  though  the  appetite  lean  tlie  other  way. 

XARLT  INFLnKNCX. 

28.  Tlie  great  mistake  I  liave  observed  in  people's  breeding  their  children  haf 
been,  that  this  has  not  been  taken  care  enough  of  in  its  due  season ;  that  the 
mind  has  not  been  made  obedient  to  discipline,  and  pliant  to  reason,  when  at 
first  it  was  most  tender,  most  easy  to  be  bowed.  Parents  being  wisely  ordained 
by  nature  to  love  their  children,  are  very  apt,  if  reason  watch  not  that  natural 
affection  very  warily ;  are  apt,  I  say,  to  let  it  run  into  fondness.  They  lov* 
their  little  ones,  and  it  is  their  duty ;  but  they  often  with  them  cherish  their 
faults  too.  They  must  not  be  crossed,  forsooth ;  they  must  be  permitted  to 
have  their  wills  in  all  things ;  and  they  being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of 
great  vices,  their  parents  think  they  may  safely  enough  indulge  their  little  irreg- 
ularities, and  make  themselves  sport  with  that  pretty  perverseness,  which  they 
think  well  enough  becomes  that  innocent  age.  But  to  a  fond  parent,  that 
would  not  have  his  child  corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  small  matter ;  Solon  very  well  replied,  "  Ay,  but  custom  is  a  g^reat 
one." 

29.  Tlie  fondling  must  be  taught  to  strike  and  call  names;  must  have  what 
he  cries  for,  and  do  what  he  pleases.  Thus  parents,  by  humoring  and  cocker* 
ing  them  when  little,  corrupt  the  principles  of  nature  in  their  children,  and 
wonder  afterwards  to  taste  the  bitter  waters,  when  they  tliomselves  have  pois- 
oned the  fountain.  For  when  their  children  are  grown  up,  and  these  ill  habits 
with  them ;  -when  they  are  now  too  big  to  be  dandled,  and  their  parents  can  no 
longer  make  use  of  them  as  play-things;  then  they  compUiin  tliat  the  brats  are 
untoward  and  perverse ;  then  they  are  offended  to  see  them  wilful,  and  are 
troubled  with  those  ill  humors,  which  they  themselves  infused  and  fomented  in 
them ;  and  then,  perhaps  too  late,  would  be  glad  to  get  out  those  weeds  whwh 
their  own  hands  have  planted,  and  which  now  have  taken  too  deep  root  to  bo 
easily  extirpated.  For  he  that  has  been  used  to  have  his  will  in  every  thing,- 
as  long  as  he  was  in  coats,  why  should  we  think  it  strange  that  ho  should 
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desire  it  and  contend  for  it  still,  when  he  is  in  breeches?  Indeed,  as  he  grows 
more  towards  a  man,  age  shows  his  faults  the  more,  so  that  there  be  few  parents 
then  so  blind  as  not  to  see  them ;  few  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  the  ill  eflects 
of  their  own  indulgence.  He  had  the  will  of  his  maid  before  he  could  speak  or 
go;  he  had  the  masterj  of  his  parents  ever  since  he  could  prattle;  and  why, 
now  he  is  grown  up,  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  he  was  then,  why  now  of  a 
sudden  must  he  be  restramed  and  curbed ;  why  mvL9*,  he  at  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty  years  old,  lose  the  privilege  which  the  parents'  indulgence,  till  then,  so 
largely  allowed  him  ?  Try  it  in  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  or  any  other  creature,  and 
see  whether  the  ill  and  resty  tricks  they  have  learned  when  young  are  easily  to 
be  mended  when  they  are  knit:  and  yet  none  of  those  creatures  are  half  so 
willful  and  proud,  or  half  so  desirous  to  be  masters  of  themselves  and  others, 
as  man. 

'  30.  We  are  generally  wise  enough  to  begin  with  them  when  they  are  very 
young ;  and  discipline  betimes  those  other  creatures  wo  would  make  useful  and 
good  for  somewhat.  They  are  only  our  own  oQspring,  that  wo  neglect  in  Uiis 
point ;  and,  having  made  them  ill  children,  we  foolishly  expect  they  should  be 
good  men.  For  if  the  child  must  have  grapes,  or  sugar-plums,  when  he  has  a 
mind  to  them,  rather  tlian  make  the  poor  baby  cry,  or  be  out  of  humor;  why, 
when  he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied  too,  if  his  desires  carry  him  to 
wine  or  women  ?  They  are  objects  as  suitable  to  the  longing  of  twenty-one 
or  more  years,  as  what  he  cried  for,  when  little,  was  to  the  inclinations  of  a 
child. '  The  having  desires  accommodated  to  the  apprehensions  and  relish  of 
those  several  ages  is  not  the  fault ;  but  the  not  having  them  subject  to  the  rules 
and  restraints  of  reason :  the  difTcreuco  lies  not  in  the  having  or  not  having 
appetites,  but  in  the  power  to  govern,  and  deny  ourselves  in  them.  He  that  is 
not  used  to  submit  his  will  to  the  reason  of  others,  when  he  is  young,  will 
acarco  hearken  or  submit  to  his  own  reason,  when  he  is  of  an  age  to  make  use 
of  it    And  what  kind  of  a  man  such  a  one  is  like  to  prove,  is  easy  to  foresee. 

31.  These  are  oversights,  usually  committed  by  those  who  seem  to  take  the 
greatest  care  of  their  children's  education.  But,  If  we  look  into  the  common 
management  of  children,  we  shall  have  reason  to  wonder,  in  the  great  dissolute* 
ness  of  manners  wliich  the  world  complains  ot,  that  there  are  any  footsteps  at 
all  left  to  virtue,  I  desire  to  know  what  vice  can  be  named,  which  parents,  and 
those  about  children,  do  not  season  tliem  with,  and  drop  into  them  the  seeds  o( 
as  often  as  they  are  capable  to  receive  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  by  the  examples 
they  give,  and  the  patterns  tiiey  set  before  them,  which  is  encouragement 
enough ;  but  that  which  I  would  take  notice  of  here,  is  the  downright  teaching 
them  vice,  and  actual  putting  them  out  of  the  way  of  virtue.  Before  they  can 
go,  they  principle  them  with  violence,  revenge  and  cruelty.  "Give  me  a  blow 
that  I  may  beat  him,"  is  a  lesson  which  most  children  every  day  hear:  and  it  is 
tliought  nothing,  because  their  hands  have  not  strength  enough  to  do  any  mis- 
chief. But,  I  ask,  does  not  tliis  corrupt  their  minds  ?  is  not  this  the  way  of 
force  and  violence,  that  they  are  set  in  ?  and  if  they  have  been  taught  when 
little  to  strike  and  hurt  others  by  proxy,  and  encouraged  to  rejoice  in  the  harm 
they  have  brought  upon  them,  and  see  them  suffer;  are  they  not  prepared  to 
do  it  when  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  felt  themselves,  and  can  strike  to  some 
purpose? 

Tlie  coverings  of  our  bodies,  which  are  for  modesty,  warmth,  and  defense,  ut 
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by  the  folly  or  vice  of  parents,  recommended  lo  tlieir  children  for  other  uses. 
They  are  made  matter  of  vanity  and  emulation.  A  child  is  set  a  longing  after 
a  new  suit,  for  the  finery  of  it:  and  when  the  little  girl  is  tricked  up  in  her  new 
gown  and  commode,  how  can  her  mother  do  less  than  teach  her  to  admire  her- 
selt;  by  calling  her,  "her  little  queen,"  and  "her  princess?"  Thus  the  little 
ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their  clothes  before  they  can  put  them  on.  And 
why  should  they  not  continue  to  value  themselves  for  this  outside  fashionable- 
ness  of  the  tailor  or  the  tire-woman's  making,  when  their  parents  have  so  early 
instructed  them  to  do  so? 

Lying  and  equivocations,  and  excuses  little  diflferent  from  lying,  are  put  mto 
the  mouths  of  young  people,  and  commended  in  apprentices  and  children,  whilst 
they  are  for  their  master's  or  parent's  advantage.  And  can  it  be  thought  that 
he,  that  finds  the  straining  of  truth  dispensed  witli,  and  encouraged,  whilst  it  is 
for  his  godly  master's  turn,  will  not  make  use  of  that  privilege  for  himself, 
when  it  may  be  for  his  own  profit  ? 

Those  of  the  meaner  sort  are  hindered  by  the  strutness  of  their  fortunes  from 
encouraging  intemperance  in  their  children,  by  the  temptation  of  their  diet,  or 
invitations  to  eat  or  drink  more  than  enough:  but  their  own  ill  exampleSi 
whenever  plenty  comes  in  their  way,  show  that  it  is  not  the  dislike  of  drunken- 
ness and  gluttony  that  keeps  them  from  excess,  but  want  of  materials.  But 
if  we  look  into  the  houses  of  those  who-  aro  a  little  warmer  in  their  fortunes, 
there  eating  and  drinking  are  made-so  much  the  gprat  business  and  happiness 
of  life,  that  children  are  thought  neglected,  if  they  have  not  their  share  of  it. 
Sauces,  and  ragouts,  and  foods  disguised  by  all  the  arts  of  cookery,  must  tempt 
their  palates,  when  their  bellies  are  full ;  and  then,  for  fear  the  stomach  should 
be  overcharged,  a  pretense  is  found  for  the  other  glass  of  wine,  to  help  digestion, 
though  it  only  serves  to  increase  the  surfeit. 

Is  my  young  master  a  little  out  of  order?  the  first  question  is,  "What  will 
my  dear  eat?  what  shall  I  get  for  thee?"  Eating  and  drinking  are  instantly 
pressed:  and  every  body's  invention  is  set  on  work  to  find  out  something 
luscious  and  delicate  enough  to  prevail  over  that  want  of  appetite,  which  nature 
has  wisely  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  distempers,  as  a  defense  against  their 
increase ;  that,  being  freed  from  the  ordinary  labor  of  digesting  any  new  load 
in  the  stomach,  she  may  be  at  leisure  to  correct  and  master  the  peccant  humors. 

And  where  children  are  so  happy  in  the  care  of  their  parents,  as  by  their 
prudence  to  be  kept  from  the  excess  of  tlieir  tables,  to  the  sobriety  of  a  plain 
and  simple  diet ;  yet  there  too  they  are  scarce  to  be  preserved  from  the  con* 
tagion  that  poisons  the  mind.  Though  by  a  discreet  management,  whilst  they 
are  under  tuition,  their  healths,  perhaps,  may  be  pretty  well  secured ;  yet  their 
desires  must  needs  yield  to  the  lessons,  which  every-where  will  be  read  to  them 
npon  this  part  of  epicurism.  The  commendation  that  eating  well  has  eveiy- 
where,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  successful  incentive  to  natural  appetite,  and  bring 
them  quickly  to  the  liking  and  expense  of  a  fashionable  table.  This  shall  have  ^ 
firom  every  one,  even  the  reprovers  of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  And  what 
shall  sullen  reason  dare  to  say  against  the  public  testimony?  or  can  it  hope  to 
be  heard,  if  it  should  call  that  luxury,  which  is  so  much  owned  and  universally 
practised  by  those  of  the  best  quality? 

This  is  now  so  grown  a  vice,  and  has  so  great  supports,  that  I  know  not 
whether  it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue ;  and  whether  it  will  not  be 
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thought  foUj,  or  want  of  knowledge  of  tbo  world,  to  open  one*e  mouth  againat 
it.  And  truly  I  should  suspect,  that  what  I  have  here  said  of  it  might  be  cen- 
sured, as  a  little  satire  out  of  my  way,  did  I  not  mention  it  with  this  view,  that 
it  might  awaken  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their 
children ;  when  they  see  how  they  are  beset  on  every  side,  not  only  with  tempta- 
tions, but  instructors  to  vice,  and  that  perhaps  In  those  they  thought  pUces  of 
security. 

I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject;  much  less  run  over  all  the 
particulars,  that  would  show  what  pains  are  used  to  corrupt  diildren,  and  mstill 
principles  of  vice  into  them:  but  I  desire  parents  soberly  to  consider  what 
irregularity  or  vice  there  is  which  children  are  not  visibly  taught;  and  whether 
it  be  not  then:  duty  and  wisdom  to  provide  them  other  instructions. 

CRATINa. 

32.  It  seems  plain  to  me,  that  the  principle  of  all  virtue  and  excellency  lies 
in  a  power  of  denying  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  our  own  desires,  where  rea- 
son does  not  authorize  them.  This  power  is  to  be  got  and  improved  by  custom, 
made  easy  and  familiar  by  an  early  practice.  If  therefore  I  might  be  heard,  I 
would  advise,  that,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  way  children  should  be  used  to 
submit  their  desires,  and  go  without  their  longings,  eyen  from  their  very  cradles. 
The  very  first  thing  they  should  learn  to  know,  should  be,  that  they  were  not 
to  have  any  thing  because  it  pleased  them,  but  because  it  was  thought  fit  for 
them.  If  things  suitable  to  their  wants  were  supplied  to  them  so  that  they 
were  never  suffered  to  have  what  they  once  cried  for,  they  would  learn  to  be 
content  without  it;  would  never  with  bawling  and  peevishness  contend  for 
mastery ;  nor  be  half  so  uneasy  to  themselves  and  others  as  they  are,  because 
from  the  first  beginning  they  are  not  thus  handled.  If  they  were  never  suffered 
to  obtain  their  desire  by  the  impatience  they  expressed  for  it,  they  would  no 
more  cry  for  other  things  than  they  do  for  the  moon. 

33.  I  say  not  this  as  if  children  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  any  thing,  or  that 
I  expected  they  should,  in  hanging-sleeves,  have  the  reason  and  conduct  of 
counsellors.  I  consider  them  as  children,  who  must  be  tenderly  used,  who 
must  play,  and  have  play-things.  That  which  I  mean  is,  that  whenever  they 
craved  what  was  not  fit  for  them  to  have,  or  do,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
it,  because  they  were  little  and  desired  it :  nay,  whatever  they  were  importunate 
for,  they  should  be  sure,  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  denied.  I  have  seen  chil- 
dren at  a  table,  who,  whatever  was  there,  never  asked  for  any  thing,  but  con- 
tentedly took  what  was  given  them :  and  at  another  place  I  have  seen  others  crj 
for  every  thing  they  saw,  must  be  served  out  of  every  dish,  and  that  first  too. 
Whart  made  this  vast  difference  but  this,  that  one  was  accustomed  to  have  what 
they  called  or  cried  for,  the  other  to  go  without  it?  The  younger  they  are,  the 
less,  I  think,  are  their  unruly  and  disorderiy  appetites  to  be  complied  with ;  and 
the  less  reason  they  have  of  their  own,  the  more  are  they  to  be  under  the  abso- 
lute power  and  restraint  of  those  in  whose  hands  they  are.  From  which  I  con- 
fess, it  will  follow,  that  none  but  discreet  people  should  be  about  them.  If  the 
world  commonly  does  otherwise,  I  can  not  help  that  I  am  saying  what  I 
think  should  be;  which,  if  it  were  already  in  fashion,  I  should  not  need  to 
trouble  the  world  with  a  discourse  on  this  subject  But  yet  I  doubt  not  but^ 
when  it  is  considered,  there  will  be  others  of  opinion  with  me,  that  the  sooner 
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this  way  is  beprun  with  children,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them,  and  their  gOT* 
emors  too;  and  that  this  ought  to  be  observed  as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that 
whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certainly  not  to  obtain  by  crying  or  im- 
portunity; unless  one  has  a  mind  to  teach  them  to  be  impatient  and  trouble* 
some,  by  rewarding  them  for  it  when  they  are  so. 

EARLY  RSaULATIOK. 

34.  Those,  therefore,  that  intend  ever  to  govern  their  children,  should  begin 
it  whilst  they  are  very  little,  and  look  that  they  perfectly  comply  with  the  will 
of  their  parents.  Would  you  have  your  son  obedient  to  you  when  past  a  child? 
Be  sure  then  to  establish  the  authority  of  a  father,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
submission,  and  can  understand  in  whose  power  he  is.  If  you  would  have  him 
stand  in  awe  of  you,  imprint  it  in  his  infancy ;  and,  as  he  approaches  more  to  a 
man,  admit  him  nearer  to  your  familiarity ;  so  shall  you  have  him  your  obe- 
^ent  subject  (as  is  fit)  whilst  he  is  a  child,  and  your  affectionate  friend  when  he 
is  a  man.  For  methinks  they  mightily  misplace  the  treatment  due  to  their 
ehildren,  who  are  indulgent  and  familiar  when  they  are  little,  but  severe  to  them 
and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  when  they  are  grown  up.  For  liberty  and  indul- 
gence can  do  no  good  to  children ;  their  want  of  judgment  makes  them  stand 
in  need  of  restraint  and  discipline.  .  And,  on  the  contrary,  imperiousncss  and 
severity  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating  men,  who  have  reason  of  their  own  to 
guide  them,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  make  your  children,  when  grown  up^ 
weary  of  you,  and  secretly  to  say  within  themselves,  "  When  will  you  die^ 
lather?" 

35.  I  imagine  every  one  will  judge  it  reasonable,  that  their  children,  when 
little,  should  look  upon  their  parents  as  their  lords,  their  absolute  governors; 
and  as  such  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and  that  when  they  come  to  riper  yean^ 
tliey  should  look  on  them  as  their  best,  as  their  only  sure  fViends,  and  as  such 
love  and  reverence  them.  The  way  I  have  mentioned,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the 
only  one  to  obtain  this.  We  must  look  upon  our  children,  when  grown  up,  to 
be  like  ourselves ;  with  the  same  passions,  the  same'  desires.  We  would  be 
thought  rational  creatures,  and  have  our  freedom ;  we  love  not  to  be  uneasy 
under  constant  rebukes  and  brow-beatings ;  nor  can  we  bear  severe  humors  and 
great  distance  in  those  we  converse  with.  Whoever  has  such  treatment,  when 
he  is  a  man,  will  look  out  other  company,  other  friends,  other  conversation, 
with  whom  he  can  be  at  ease.  If  therefore  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  chUdren, 
from  the  beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and  quietly  submit  to  it| 
as  never  having  known  any  other,  and  if,  as  they  grow  up  to  the  use  of  reason, 
the  rigor  of  government  be,  as  they  deserve  it,  gently  relaxed,  the  father's 
brow  more  smoothed  to  them,  and  the  distance  by  degrees  abated,  his  former 
restraints  will  increase  their  love,  when  they  find  it  was  only  a  kindness  for 
them,  and  a  care  to  make  them  capable  to  deserve  the  favor  of  their  parents 
and  the  esteem  of  every  body  else. 

36.  Thus  much  for  the  settling  your  authority  over  children  in  general.  Fear 
and  awe  ought  to  give  you  the  first  power  over  their  minds,  and  love  and  fnend- 
sbip  in  riper  years  to  hold  it ;  for  the  time  must  come  when  they  will  be  past 
the  rod  and  correction,  and  then,  if  the  love  of  you  make  them  not  obedient 
and  dntifhl ;  if  the  love  of  virtue  and  reputation  keep  them  not  in  laudable 
ooarses,  I  ask,  what  hold  will  you  have  upon  tliem,  to  turn  them  to  it?    In* 
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deed,  fear  of  having  a  scanty  portion,  if  they  displease  you,  may  make  them 
slaves  to  your  estate,  but  they  will  be  nevertheless  ill  and  wicked  in  private^ 
and  that  restraint  will  not  last  always.  Every  man  must  some  time  or  other  be 
.  trusted  to  himself]  and  his  own  conduct ;  and  he  tliat  is  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and 
able  man,  must  be  made  so  within.  And,  therefore,  what  he  is  to  receive  froi;i 
education,  what  is  to  sway  and  influence  his  life,  must  be  something  put  into 
him  betimes ;  habits  woven  into  the  very  principles  of  his  nature,  and  not  a 
counterfeit  carriage,  and  dissembled  outside,  put  on  by  fear,  only  to  avoid  tlie 
present  anger  of  a  father,  who  perhaps  may  disinherit  him. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

37.  Til  is  being  laid  down  in  general,  as  the  course  ought  to  be  taken,  it  is  fit 
wo  come  now  to  consider  the  parts  of  the  discipline  to  be  used  a  little  more 
particularly.  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  carrying  a  strict  hand  over  childreri, 
that  perhaps  I  shall  be  suspected  of  not  considering  enough  what  is  due  to  their 
tender  age  and  constitutions.  But  that  opinion  will  vanish,  when  you  have 
heard  me  a  little  farther.  For  I  am  very  apt  to  think,  that  great  severity  of  pun- 
ishment does  but  very  little  good ;  nay,  great  harm  in  education ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  found  that  ca3teris  paribus,  those  children  who  have  been  most 
chastised,  seldom  make  the  best  men.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  contended  for, 
if,  that  whatsoever  rigor  is  necessary,  it  is  more  to  be  used,  the  younger  chil- 
dren are ;  and,  having  by  a  due  application  wrought  its  effect,  it  is  to  be  relaxed, 
and  changed  into  a  milder  sort  of  government. 


38.  A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being  by  a  steady  hand  in- 
troduced by  parents,  before  children  have  memories  to  retain  the  beginnings 
of  it,  will  seem  natural  to  them,  and  work  afterwards  in  them  aa  if  it  were  so^ 
preventing  all  occasions  of  struggling  or  repining.  The  only  care  is,  that  it  be 
begun  early,  and  inflexibly  kept  to,  till  awe  and  respect  be  grown  familiar,  and 
there  appears  not  the  least  reluctancy  m  the  submission,  and  ready  obedience 
of  their  minds.  "When  this  reverence  is  once  thus  established,  (which  it  must 
be  early,  or  else  it  will  cost  pains  and  blows  to  recover  it,  and  the  more  the 
longer  it  is  deferred,)  it  is  by  it,  mixed  still  with  as  much  indulgence,  as  they 
made  not  an  ili  use  of,  and  not  by  beating,  chiding,  or  other  servile  punish- 
ments, they  are  for  the  future  to  be  governed,  as  they  grow  up  to  more  under- 
standing. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

39.  That  this  is  so,  will  be  easily  allowed,  when  it  is  but  considered  what  is 
to  be  aimed  at,  in  an  ingenuous  education,  and  upon  what  it  turns. 

1.  He  that  has  not  a  mastery  over  his  inclinations,  he  that  knows  not  how  to 
resist  the  importunity  of  present  pleasure  or  pain,  for  the  sake  of  what  reason 
tells  him  is  fit  to  be  done,  wants  the  true  principle  of  virtue  and  industry,  and 
is  in  danger  of  never  being  good  for  any  thing.  This  temper,  therefore,  so  con- 
trary to  unguided  nature,  is  to  be  got  betimes;  and  this  habit,  as  the  true 
foundation  of  future  ability  and  happiness,  is  to  be  wrought  into  the  mind  as 
early  as  may  be^  even  from  the  first  dawnings  of  any  knowledge  or  apprehen- 
sion in  children,  and  so  to  be  confirmed  in  them  by  all  the  care  and  ways  imag- 
inable,  by  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  their  education. 
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DIRECTED. 

40.  2.  On  the  other  side,  if  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too  much  in 
children ;  if  their  spirits  be  abased  and  broken  much,  by  too  strict  a  hand  over 
them,  they  lose  all  their  vigor  and  industry,  and  are  in  a  worse  state  than  the 
former.  For  extravagant  young  fellows,  that  have  liveliness  and  spirit,  come 
sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so  make  able  and  great  men ;  but  dejected  minds, 
timorous  and  tame,  and  low  spirits,  are  hardly  ever  to  be  raised,  and  very  sel- 
dom attain  to  any  thing.  To  avoid  the  danger  that  is  on  either  hand  is  the  g^at 
art,  and  he  that  has  found  a  way  how  to  keep  up  a  child's  spirit,  easy,  active, 
and  free,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to  restrain  him  from  many  things  he  has  a 
mind  to,  and  to  draw  him  to  many  that  are  uneasy  to  him ;  he,  I  say,  that  knows 
how  to  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  has,  In  my  opinion,  got  the  true 
secret  of  education. 

BSATnro. 

41.  The  usual  lazy  and  short  way,  chastisement,  and  the  rod,  which  is  the 
only  instrument  of  government  that  tutors  generally  know,  or  ever  think  of,  is 
the  most  unfit  of  any  to  be  used  in  education ;  because  it  tends  to  both  those 
mischiefs;  which,  as  we  have  shown,  are  the  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis,  which  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  other,  ruin  all  that  miscarry. 

42.  1.  This  kind  of  punishment  contributes  not  at  all  to  the  mastery  of  our 
natural  propensity  to  indulge  corporal  and  present  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  paia 
at  any  rate;  but  rather  encourages  it;  and  thereby  strengthens  that  in  ua^ 
which  is  the  root  from  whence  spring  all  vicious  actions,  and  the  irregularities 
of  life.  From  what  other  motive,  but  of  sensual  pleasure  and  pain,  does  a  child 
act,  who  drudges  at  his  book  against  his  inclination,  or  abstains  from  eating 
uuwholesome  fruit,  that  he  takes  pleasure  in,  only  out  of  fear  of  whipping? 
He  in  this  only  prefers  the  greater  corporal  pleasure,  or  avoids  the  greater  corpo- 
ral pain.  And  what  is  it  to  govern  his  actions,  and  direct  his  conduct  by  such 
motives  as  these?  What  is  it,  I  say,  but  to  cherish  that  principle  in  him,  which 
it  is  our  business  to  root  out  and  destroy  ?  And,  therefore,  I  can  not  think  any 
correction  useful  to  a  child,  where  the  shame  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss, 
does  not  work  more  upon  him,  than  the  pain. 

43.  2.  This  sort  of  correction  naturally  breeds  an  aversion  to  that,  which  it 
is  the  tutor's  business  to  create  a  liking  to.  How  obvious  is  it  to  observe,  that 
children  come  to  hate  things  which  were  at  first  acceptable  to  them,  when  they 
find  themselves  whipped,  and  chid,  and  teased  about  them  ?  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  them ;  when  grown  men  would  not  be  reconciled  to  any 
thing  by  such  yrays.  Who  is  there  that  would  not  be  disgusted  with  any  innocent 
recreation,  in  itself  indifferent  to  him,  if  he  should  with  blows,  or  ill  language 
be  hauled  to  it,  when  he  had  no  mind  ?  or  be  constantly  so  treated,  for  some 
circumstance,  in  his  application  to  it?  This  is  natural  to  be  so.  Offensive  cir- 
cumstances ordinarily  infect  innocent  things,  which  they  are  joined  with.  And 
the  very  sight  of  a  cup,  wherein  any  one  uses  to  take  nauseous  physic,  turns  hia 
stomach ;  so  that  nothing  will  relish  well  out  of  it,  though  the  cup  be  ever  so 
dean,  and  well  shaped,  and  of  the  richest  materials. 

44.  3.  Such  a  sort  of  slavish  discipline  makes  a  slavish  temper.  The  child 
submits,  and  dissembles  obedience,  whilst  the  fear  of  the  rod  hangs  over  him ; 
but  when  that  is  removed,  and  by  being  out  of  sights  he  can  promise  himself 
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Impunity,  he  gives  the  greater  scope  to  his  natural  inclination ;  which  bj  this 
way  is  not  at  all  altered,  but  on  the  contrary  heightened  and  increaseSl  in  him; 
^d  after  such  restraint^  breaks  out  usually  with  the  more  violence ;  or, 

45.  4.  If  severity  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  does  prevail,  and  works  a  core 
upon  the  present  unruly  distemper,  it  is  often  bringing  in  the  room  of  i^ 
worse  and  more  dangerous  disease,  by  breaking  the  mind,  and  then  in  the  place 
of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirited,  moped  creature:  who^ 
however,  with  his  unnatural  sobriety  he  may  please  siUy  people,  who  commend 
tame,  inactive  children,  because  they  make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any  trouble; 
yet,  at  last,  will  pijobably  prove  as  uncomfortable  a  thing  to  his  fKends,  as  he 
will  be,  all  his  life,  a  useless  thing  to  himself  and  others. 

ItEWi.BD6. 

46.  Beating,  then,  and  all  other  sorts  of  slavish  and  corporal  punishments, 
are  not  the  discipline  fit  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  those  who  would  have 
wise,  good,  and  ingenuous  men;  and,  therefore^  very  rarely  to  be  applied,  and 
tliat  only  in  great  occasions,  and  cases  of  extremity.  On  the  other  side,  to  flat- 
ter children  by  rewards  of  things,  that  are  pleasant  to  them,  is  as  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  He  that  will  give  to  his  son  apples,  sugar-plums,  or  what  else^ 
of  this  kiod,  he  is  most  delighted  with,  to  make  him  learn  his  book,  does  but 
authorize  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  cocker  up  that  dangerous  propensity,  which 
he  ought  by  all  means  to  subdue  and  stifle  in  him'.  Tou  can  never  hope  to 
teach  him  to  master  it,  whilst  you  compound  for  the  check  you  give  his  incli- 
nation in  one  place,  by  the  satisfaction  you  propose  to  it  in  another.  To  make 
a  good,  a  wise,  and  a  virtuous  man,  it  is  fit  he  should  learn  to  cross  his  appetite, 
and  deny  his  inclination  to  riches,  finery,  or  pleasing  his  palate,  Ac,  whenever 
his  reason  advises  the  contrary,  and  his  duty  requires  it.  But  when  you  draw 
him  to  do  any  thing  that  is  fit,  by  the  offer  of  money ;  or  reward  the  pains  of 
learning  his  book,  by  the  pleasure  of  a  luscious  morsel ;  when  you  promise  him 
a  lace  cravat,  or  a  fine  new  suit,  upon  the  peformance  of  some  of  bis  little  tasks; 
what  do  you  by  proposing  these  as  rewards,  but  allow  them  to  be  the  good 
things  he  should  aim  at,  and  thereby  encourage  his  longing  for  them,  and  ac- 
custom him  to  place  his  happiness  in  them?  Thus  people,  to  prevail  with  cl)il- 
dren  to  be  industrious  about  their  grammar,  dancing,  or  some  other  such  matter, 
of  no  great  moment  to  the  happiness  or  usefulness  of  their  lives,  by  misapplied 
rewards  and  punishments  sacrifice  their  virtue,  invert  the  order  of  their  educa- 
tion, and  teach  them  luxury,  pride,  or  covetousncss,  &c  For  in  this  way, 
flattering  those  wrong  inclinations,  which  they  should  restrain  and  suppress, 
they  lay  the  foundations  of  those  future  vices,  which  can  not  be  avoided,  but  by 
curbing  our  desires,  and  accustoming  them  early  to  submit  to  reason. 

47.  I  say  not  this,  that  I  would  have  children  kept  from  the  convenienoes  or 
pleasures  of  life,  that  are  not  injurious  to  their  health  or  virtue:  on  the  contrary, 
I  would  have  their  lives  made  as  pleasant,  and  as  agreeable  to  them,  as  may  be 
in  a  plentiful  enjoyment  of  whatsoever  might  innocently  delight  them :  provided 
it  be  with  this  caution,  that  they  have  those  enjoyments,  only  as  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  state  of  esteem  and  acceptation  they  are  in  with  their  parents  and 
governors ;  but  they  should  never  be  offered  or  bestowed  on  them,  as  the  re* 
ward  of  this  or  that  particular  performance  that  they  show  an  aversion  to,  or 
to  which  they  would  not  have  applied  themselves  without  that  temptation. 

48.  But  if  you  take  away  the  rod  on  one  hand,  and  these  little  efDooorage* 
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ments,  which  thej  are  taken  with,  on  the  other,  how  then,  (will  70a  say,)  shill 
children  be  governed?  Bomove  hope  and  fear,  and  there  is  an  end  of  all  dia- 
cipline.  I  grant  that  good  and  evil,  reward  and  punishment,  are  the  only  mo- 
tives to  a  rational  creatare ;  tlieae  are  the  spur  and  reins,  whereby  all  mankind 
are  set  on  work,  and  guided,  and,  therefore,  they  are  to  be  made  use  of  to  chil- 
dren too.  For  I  advise  their  parents  and  governors  always  to  carry  this  in  their 
minds,  that  children  are  to  be  treated  aa  rational  creatures. 

49.  Rewards,  I  grant,  and  punishments  roust  be  proposed  to  children,  if  w» 
intend  to  work  upon  them.  The  mistake  I  imagine,  is,  that  those  that  are  gen* 
erally  made  use  oC  are  ill  chosen.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  body  are,  I 
think,  of  ill  consequence,  when  made  the  rewards  and  punishments,  whereby 
men  would  prevail  on  their  children :  for  as  I  said  before,  they  serve  but  to 
increase  and  strengthen  those  inclinations  which  it  is  our  business  to  subdue 
and  master.  What  principle  of  virtue  do  you  lay  in  a  child,  if  you  will  redeem 
his  desires  of  one  pleasure,  by  the  proposal  of  another?  This  is  but  to  enlarge 
his  appetite,  and  instruct  it  to  wander.  If  a  child  cries  for  an  unwholesome  and 
dangerous  fruit,  you  purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  bim  a  less  hurtful.sweet  meat 
This  perhaps  may  preserve  his  health ;  but  spoils  his  mind,  and  sets  that  fiir- 
ther  out  of  order.  For  here  you  only  change  the  object ;  but  flatter  stiU  his 
•appetite,  and  allow  that  must  be  satisfied ;  wherein,  as  I  have  showed,  lies  the 
TOOt  of  the  mischief:  and  till  you  bring  him  to  be  able  to  bear  a  denial  of  that 
eatisfaction,  the  child  may  at  present  be  quiet  and  orderly,  but  the  disease  is 
sot  cured.  By  this  way  of  proceeding  you  foment  and  cherish  in  him.  that 
which  is  the  spring  from  whence  all' the  evil  flows,  which  will  be  sure  on  the 
next  occasion  to  break  again  out  with  more  violence,  give  him  stronger  long- 
ings, and  you  more  trouble. 

RKPUTATIOS. 

60.  The  rewards  and  punishments,  then,  whereby  we  should  keep  children  in 
order,  are  quite  of  another  kind ;  and  of  that  force,  that  when  we  can  get  them 
once  to  work,  the  business,  I  think,  is  done,  and  the  difSculty  is  over.  Esteem 
and  disgrace  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  the  mind,  when 
once  it  is  brought  to  relish  them.  If  you  can  once  get  into  children  a  love  of 
credit,  and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disg^ce,  you  have  put  into  them  the 
true  principle,  which  will  constantly  work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right  But 
it  will  be  asked,  how  shall  this  be  done? 

I  confess,  it  does  not,  at  first  appearance,  want  some  difficulty;  but  yet  I 
tliink  it  worth  our  while  to  seek  the  ways  (and  practice  them  when  found)  to 
attain  this,  which  I  look  on  as  the  great  secret  of  education. 

51.  First,  children  (earlier  perhaps  than  we  think)  are  very  sensible  of  praise 
and  commendation.  They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  esteemed  and  valued,  espe- 
cially by  their  parents,  and  those  whom  they  depend  on.  If)  therefore,  tho 
lather  caress  and  commend  them,  when  they  do  well ;  show  a  cold  and  neglect- 
ilil  countenance  to  them  upon  doing  ill ;  and  this  accompanied  by  a  like  carriage 
of  the  mother,  and  all  others  that  are  about  them,  it  will  in  a  little  time  make 
them  sensible  of  the  difference,  and  this  if  constantly  observed,  I  doubt  not  but 
will  of  itself  work  more  than  threats  or  blows,  which  lose  their  force,  when 
once  gprown  common,  and  are  of  no  use  when  shame  does  not  attend  them,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  forborne,  and  never  to  be  used  but  in  the  case  hereafter  men« 
tioned,  when  it  is  brought  to  extremity. 

31 
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62.  But,  secondly,  to  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink  the  tleeper, 
and  be  of  the  more  weightj  other  agreeable  or  disagreeable  things  should  con- 
stantly accompany  these  different  states;  not  as  particular  rewards  and  puniah* 
ments  of  this  or  that  particular  action,  but  as  necessarily  belonging  to,  and  con- 
stantly attending  one,  who  by  his  carriage  has  brought  himself  into  a  state  of 
disgrace  or  commendation.  By  which  way  of  treating  them,  children  may  as 
much  as  possible  be  brought  to  conceive,  that  those  that  are  commended  and 
in  esteem  for  doing  well,  will  necessarily  be  beloved  and  cherished  by  every 
body,  and  have  all  other  good  things  as  a  consequence  of  it ;  and,  on  the  otlier 
side,  when  any  one  by  miscarriage  falls  into  disesteem,  and  cares  not  to  preserve 
bis  credit,  he  will  unavoidably  fall  under  neglect  and  contempt;  and,  in  that 
state,  the  want  of  whatever  might  satisfy  or  delight  him,  will  follow.  In  this 
way  the  objects  of  their  desires  are  made  assisting  to  virtue;  when  a  settled 
experience  from  the  beginning  teaches  children,  that  the  things  they  delight  in, 
belong  to,  and  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  only,  who  are  in  a  state  of  reputa- 
tion. If  by  these  means  you  can  come  once  to  shame  them  out  of  their  &ults, 
(for  besides  that,  I  would  willingly  have  no  punishment,)  and  make  them  in 
love  with  the  pleasure  of  being  well  thought  on,  you  may  turn  them  as  you 
please,  and  they  will  be  in  love  with  all  the  ways  of  virtue. 

63.  The  great  difficulty  here  is,  I  imagine,  from  the  folly  and  perverseness 
of  servants,  who  are  hardly  to  be  hindered  from  crossing  herem  the  design 
of  the  father  and  mother.  Children,  discountenanced  by  their  parents  for 
any  &ult,  find  usually  a  refuge  and  relief  in  the  caresses  of  those  fodtsh 
flatterers,  who  thereby  undo  whatever  the  parents  endeavor  to  establish. 
When  the  father  or  mother  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every  body  else  should  put 
on  the  same  coldness  to  him,  and  nobody  give  him  countenance,  till  forgiveness 
asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault,  has  set  him  right  again,  and  restored  him 
to  his  former  credit  If  this  were  constantly  observed,  I  g^uess  there  would  be 
little  need  of  blows  or  chiding :  thoir  own  ease  and  satisfaction  would  quickly 
teach  children  to  court  commendation,  and  avoid  doing  that  which  they  found 
every  body  condemned,  and  they  were  sure  to  suffer  for,  without  being  chid  or 
beaten.  This  would  teach  them  modesty  and  shame ;  and  they  would  quickly 
come  to  have  a  natural  abhorrence  for  that  which  they  found  made  them  slighted 
and  neglected  by  every  body.  But  how  this  inconvenience  from  servants  is  to 
be  remedied,  I  must  leave  to  parents'  care  and  consideration.  Only  I  think  it  of 
great  importance,  and  that  they  are  very  happy,  who  can  get  discreet  people 
about  their  children. 

64.  Frequent  beating  or  chiding  is  therefore  carefUUy  to  be  avoided,  because 
this  sort  of  correction  never  produces  any  good,  farther  than  it  serves  to  raise 
shame  and  abhorrence  of  the  miscarriage  that  brought  it  on  them.  And  if  the 
greatest  part  of  the  trouble  be  not  the  sense  that  they  have  done  amiss,  and  the 
apprehension  that  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  the  just  displeasure  of  their 
best  friends,  the  pain  of  whipping  will  work  but  an  imperfect  cure.  It  only 
patches  up  for  tlie  present,  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sore.  Ingenuous  shame,  and  the  apprehension  of  displeasure,  are  the  only 
true  rcstramts ;  these  alone  ought  to  hold  the  reins,  and  keep  the  child  m  order. 
But  corporal  punishments  must  necessarily  lose  that  effect,  and  wear  out  the 
sense  of  shame,  where  they  frequently  return.  Shame  m  children  has  the  same 
place  that  modesty  has  in  women,  which  can  not  be  kept,  and  often  trana- 
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greased  against  And  as  to  the  apprehension  of  displeasure  in  the  parents, 
thej  will  come  to  be  insignificant,  if  the  marks  of  tliat  displeasure  qutckljr 
oeose,  and  a  few  blows  fuUj  expiate.  Parents  should  well  consider  what  faults 
in  their  children  are  weighty  enough  to  deserve  the  declaration  of  their  anger; 
but  when  their  displeasure  is  once  declared  to  a  degree  that  carries  any  punish- 
ment with  it,  they  ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  their  brows, 
but  to  restore  their  children  to  their  former  grace  with  some  difficulty,  and  delay 
a  full  reconciliation  till  their  conformity,  and  more  than  ordinary  merit,  make 
good  their  amendment  If  this  be  not  so  ordered,  punishment  will  by  fiimil- 
iarity  become  a  mere  thing  of  course,  and  lose  all  its  influence ;  oflfending  being 
chastised,  and  then  forgiven,  will  be  thought  as  natural  and  necessaiy  as  noon, 
night,  and  morning,  following  one  another.  ^ 

65.  Concerning  reputation,  I  shall  only  remark  this  one  thing  more  of  it ; 
that,  though  it  be  not  the  true  principte  and  measure  of  virtue,  (for  that  is  the 
knowledge  of  a  man's  duty,  and  the  satisfaction  it  is  to  obey  his  Maker,  in  fol- 
k>wing  the  dictates  of  that  light  God  has  given  him,  with  the  hopes  of  accepta- 
tion and  reward,)  yet  it  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to  it,  and  being  the  testi- 
mony and  applause  that  other  people's  reason,  as  it  were,  by  a' common  consent, 
gives  to  virtuous  and  well-ordered  actions,  it  is  the  proper  guide  and  encourage- 
ment of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  find  what 
is  right  by  their  own  reason. 

66.  This  consideration  may  direct  parents  how  .to  manage  themselves  in  re* 
proving  and  commending  their  children.  The  rebukes  and  chiding  which  their 
fiiults  will  sometimes  make  hardly  to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober, 
grave,  and  unpaasionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  private ;  but  the  com- 
mendations children  deserve  they  should  receive  before  others.  This  doubles 
the  reward,  by  spreading  their  praise  ,*  but  the  backwardness  parents  show  in 
divulging  their  &ulta,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on  their  credit  them- 
selves, and  teach  them  to  be  the  more  careAil  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  whilst  they  think  tliey  have  it;  but  when,  being  exposed  to  shame,  by 
publishing  theu:  miscarriages,  they  give  it  up  for  lost,  that  check  upon  them  ia 
taken  off,  and  they  will  be  the  less  careful  to  preserve  others'  good  thoughts 
of  them,  the  more  they  suspect  that  their  reputation  with  them  is  already 
blemished. 

CHILDISHNESS. 

67.  But  if  a  right  course  b^  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be  so  much 
need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and  punishments  as  we  imagined, 
and  as  the  general  practice  has  established.  For  all  their  innocent  folly,  play- 
ing and  chiklish  actions,  are  to  be  left  perfectly  fl-ee  and  unrestrained,  as  far  as 
^ey  can  consist  with  the  respect  due  to  those  that  are  present,  and  that  with 
the  greatest  allowance.  If  these  faults  of  their  age,  rather  than  of  the  children 
themselves,  were,  as  they  should  be,  left  only  to  time  and  imitation,  and  riper 
years  to  cure,  children  would  escape  a  great  deal  of  misapplied  and  useless  cor- 
rection, which  either  fiiils  to  overpower  the  natural  disposition  of  their  child- 
hood, and  so,  by  an  ineffectual  familiarity,  makes  correction  in  other  necessaiy 
cases  of  less  use;  or  else  if  it  be  of  force  to  restrain  the  natural  gayety  of  that 
age,  it  serves  only  to  spoil  the  temper  both  of  body  and  mind.  If  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  their  play  prove  at  any  time  inconvenient,  or  unsuitable  to  the 
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place  or  company  the/  are  in,  (which  can  onlj  be  where  their  parents  are,)  a 
look  or  a  word  from  the  father  or  mother,  if  tliey  have  established  the  authority 
they  should,  will  be  enough  either  to  remove,  or  quiet  them  for  that  time.  But 
this  gamesome  humor,  which  is  wisely  adapted  by  nature  to  their  age  and  tem- 
per, should  rather  be  encouraged,  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  improve  their 
strength  and  health,  than  curbed  or  restrained  j  and  the  chief  art  is  to  make  all 
that  they  have  to  do^  sport  and  play  too. 

(To  ba  caatlBOtd.) 


IX.  THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION. 

■KLBOTBD  FBOM  mUOATtOM  BT  BBRBBBT  BPBHCBB. 

L  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 
DfPOBTANCK  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1.  To  confonn  the  regimen  of  the  nurseiy  and  the  school  to  the  established 
troths  of  modem  science— this  is  the  desideratum.  It  is  time  that  the  benefits 
which  our  sheep  and  oxen  have  for  years  past  derived  from  the  investigations  of 
tlie  laboratory,  should  be  participated  in  by  our  children.  Without  calling  in 
question  the  great  importance  of  horse-training  and  pig-feeding,  we  would  sug^ 
gest  that,  as  the  rearing  of  well-grown  men  and  women  is  also  of  some  moment| 
the  conclusions  indicated  by  theory,  and  indorsed  by  practice,  ought  to  be  acted 
on  in  the  last  case  as  in  the  first.  Probably  not  a  few  will  be  startled — ^perhaps 
offended — ^by  this  collocation  of  ideas.  But  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  and 
to  which  we  had  best  reconcile  ourselves,  that  man  is  subject  to  the  same 
organic  laws  as  inferior  creatures.  No  anatomist,  no  physiologist,  no  chemist| 
will  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general  principles  which  rale  over 
the  vital  processes  in  animals  equally  rule  over  the  vital  processes  in  man.  And 
«  candid  admission  of  this  fact  is  not  without  its  reward:  namely,  that  the 
truths  established  by  observation  and  experiment  on  brutes,  become  more  or 
less  available  for  human  guidance.  Rudimentary  as  is  the  Science  of  Life,  it 
has  already  attamed  to  certain  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  all  organisms,  the  human  included.  That  which  has  now  to  be  done, 
and  that  which  we  shall  endeavor  in  some  measure  to  do,  is  to  show  the  bear- 
ing of  these  fundamental  principles  upon  the  physical  training  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

FOOD. 

2.  That  OYor-feeding  and  under-feeding  are  both  bad,  is  a  troism.  Of  the  two^ 
however,  the  last  is  the  worst  As  writes  a  high  authority,  *'  the  effects  of 
t<asual  repletion  are  less  prejudicial,  and  more  easily  corrected,  than  those  of 
inanition."!  Add  to  which,  that  where  there  has  been  no  injudicious  inters 
forencGf,  repletion  will  seldom  occur.  "  Excess  is  the  vice  rather  of  adults  than 
of  the  young,  who  are  rarely  either  gourmands  or  epicures,  unless  through  the 
fault  of  those  who  rear  them."^  This  system  of  restriction  which  many  parents 
think  so  necessary,  is  based  upon  very  inadequate  observation,  and  very  errone- 
ous reasoning.  There  is  an  over-legislation  in  the  nursery,  as  well  as  an  over- 
legislation  in  the  state;  and  one  of  the  most  injurious  forma  of  it  is  this 
limitation  in  the  quantity  of  food. 

*  From  M  artiele  in  the  Britlah  Quarterly  ReTiew— repabUthtd  u  Chapter  IV.,  Id  **Edue^ 
Hon—InUOutual^  Moral  and  PhyrieaL'*    Applcton.    1861. 
1 ''  CychfMbdia  ^  Prattieal  Modidne,"  I  lb. 
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"  But  are  children  to  be  allowed  to  surfeit  themflelves  ?  Shall  thej  be  suffered 
to  take  their  fill  of  dainties  and  make  themselves  ill,  as  they  certainly  will  do?" 
As  thus  put|  the  question  admits  of  but  one  reply.  But  as  tlius  put,  it  assumes 
the  point  at  issue.  We  contend  that,  as  appetite  is  a  good  guide  io  all  the  lower 
creation — ^as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  infant — as  it.  is  a  good  guide  to  the  in- 
valid— ^as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  differently-placed  races  of  men,  and  as  it  is  a 
good  guide  for  every  adult  who  leads  a  healthful  life ;  it  may  safely  be  inferred 
that  it  is  a  good  guide  for  childhood.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were  it  here 
alone  untrustworthy. 

8UGAB  AKD  FRUIT  IN  GHILDBEK'S  DIET. 

3.  Consider  the  ordinary  tastes  and  the  ordinary  treatment  of  diildren.  The 
love  of  sweets  is  conspicuous  and  almost  universal  among  them.  Probably 
ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred,  presume  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  than 
gratification  of  the  palate ;  and  that,  in  common  with  other  sensual  desires,  it 
should  be  discouraged.  Tlie  physiologist,  however,  whose  discoveries  lead  him 
to  an  ever-increasing  reverence  for  the  arrangements  of  things,  will  suspect  that 
there  is  something  more  in  this  love  of  sweets  than  the  current  hypothesis  sup- 
poses; and  a  little  inquiry  confirms  the  suspicion.  Any  work  on  organic 
chemistry  shows  that  sugar  plays  an  important  part  in  the  vital  processes. 
Both  saccharine  and  &tty  matters  are  eventually  oxidized  in  the  body  ,*  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  evolution  of  heat  Sugar  is  the  form  to  which  sundry 
other  compounds  have  to  be  reduced  before  they  are  available  as  heat-making 
food ;  and  ihxsfonnaiion  of  sugar  is  carried  on  in  the  body.  Not  only  is  starch 
changed  into  sugar  in  the  course  of  digestion,  but  it  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Claude  Bernard  that  the  liver  is  a  factory  in  which  other  constituents  of  food 
are  transformed  into  sugar.  Now,  when  to  the  fact  that  children  have  a  marked 
desire  for  this  valuable  heat-food,  we  join  the  fact  that  they  have  usually  a 
marked  dislike  to  tliat  food  which  gives  out  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  during 
its  oxidation  (namely,  fat,)  we  shall  see  strong  reason  for  thinking  that  excess 
of  the  one  compensates  for  defect  of  the  other — that  the  organism  demauda 
more  sugar  because  it  can  not  deal  with  much  fat  Again,  children  are  usually 
very  fond  of  vegetable  acids.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  their  delight;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  better,  they  will  devour  unripe  gooseberries  and  the  sourest 
of  crabs.  Now,  not  only  are  vegetable  acids,  in  common  with  mineral  ones, 
very  good  tonics,  and  beneficial  as  such  when  taken  in  moderation ;  but  they 
have,  when  administered  in  their  natural  forms,  other  advantages.  "  Ripe  fruit,** 
says  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  "  is  more  freely  given  on  the  Continent  than  in  this 
country ;  and,  particularly  when  the  bowels  act  imperfectly,  it  is  often  very 
useful."  See,  then,  the  discord  between  the  instinctive  wants  of  children  and 
their  habitual  treatment  Here  are  two  dominant  desires,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  express  certain  needs  of  the  juvenile  constitution ;  and  not 
only  are  they  ignored  in  the  nursery  regimen,  but  there  is  a  general  tendency  to 
forbid  the  gratification  of  them.  Bread-and-milk  in  the  morning,  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  at  night,  or  some  dietary  equally  insipid,  is  rigidly  adhered  to ;  and 
any  ministration  to  the  palate  is  thought  not  only  needless  but  wrong.  What  is 
the  neoessary  consequence?  When,  on  fete-days  there  is  an  unlimited  aocess  to 
good  things— when  a  gift  of  pocket-money  brings  the  contents  of  the  cooieo- 
tioner's  window  within  reach,  or  when  by  some  accident  the  free  run  of  a  finit- 
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garden  is  obtained ;  then  the  longnlenied,  and  therefbre  intense,  desires  lead  to 
great  excesses.  There  is  an  impromptu  camiyal,  caused  not  only  by  the  release 
from  past  reetraints,  but  also  by  the  consciousness  that  a  long  Lent  will  begin 
on  the  morrow.  And  then,  when  the  ctUs  of  repletion  display  themselTes,  it  is 
argued  that  children  must  not  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  appetites  I  These 
disastrous  results  of  artificial  restrictions,  are  themselves  cited  as  proving  the 
need  for  fUrther  restrictions!  We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  reasoning  com- 
monly used  to  Justify  this  system  of  interference  is  vicious.  We  contend  that^ 
were  children  allowed  daily  to  partake  of  these  more  sapid  edibles,  for  which 
there  is  a  physiological  requirement,  they  would  rarely  exceed,  as  they  now 
mostly  do  when  they  have  the  opportunity :  were  firuit,  as  Dr.  Combe  recom- 
mends, '*to  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  food"  (given,  as  he  advises,  not 
between  meals,  but  along  with  them,)  there  would  be  none  of  that  craving 
which  prompts  the  devouring  of  such  fruits  as  crabs  and  sloes.  And  similarly 
in  other  < 
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4.  We  have  put  the  question  to  two  of  our  loading  physicians,  and  to  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists,  and  they  uniformly  agree  in  the  conclu- 
sion, that  children  should  -have  a  diet  not  less  nutritive,  but,  if  anythuig,  mor$ 
nutritive  than  that  of  adults. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  obvious,  and  the  reasoning  simple.  It 
needs  but  to  compare  the  vital  processes  of  a  man  with  those  of  a  boy,  to  see  at 
once  that  the  demand  for  sustenance  is  relatively  greater  in  the  boy  than  in  the 
man.  What  are  the  en^s  for  which  a  man  requires  food  ?  Each  day  his  body 
undergoes  more  or  less  wear— wear  through  muscular  exertion,  wear  of  the 
nervous  system  through  mental  actions,  wear  of  the  viscera  in  carrying  on  the 
fl^nctions  of  life;  and  the  tissue  tlius  wasted  has  to  be  renewed.  Each  day,  too, 
by  perpetual  radiation,  his  body  loses  a  large  amount  of  heat;  and  as,  for  the 
continuance  of  the  vital  actions,  the  temperature  of  the  body  must  be  main- 
tained, this  loss  has  to  be  compensated  by  a  constant  production  of  heat:  to 
which  end  certain  constituents  of  the  food  are  unceasingly  undergoing  oxida- 
tion. To  make  up  for  the  day*s  waste,  and  to  supply  fuel  for  the  day*s  expendi- 
ture of  heat,  are,  then,  the  sole  purposes  for  which  the  adult  requires  food. 
Ckmsider,  now,  the  case  of  the  boy.  He,  too,  wastes  the  substance  of  his  body 
by  action ;  and  it  needs  but  to  note  his  restless  activity  to  see  that,  in  proportion 
to  his  bulk,  he  probably  wastes  as  much  as  a  man.  He,  too,  loses  heat  by  radia- 
tion ;  and,  as  his  body  exposes  a  greater  sur&ce  in  proportion  to  its  mass  than 
does  that  of  a  man.  and  therefore  loses  heat  more  rapidly,  the  quantity  of  heat- 
fAod  he  requires  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  greater  than  that  required  by  a  man.  So  that 
even  had  the  boy  no  other  vital  processes  to  carry  on  than  the  man  has,  he 
would  need,  relatively  to  his  size,  a  somewhat  larger  supply  of  nutriment  But, 
besides  repairing  his  body  and  maintaining  its  heat,  the  boy  has  to  make  new 
tissue — ^to  grow.  After  waste  and  thermal  loss  have  been  provided  for,  such 
surplus  of  nutriment  as  remains,  goes  to  the  further  building  up  of  the  frame; 
and  only  in  virtue  of  this  surplus  is  normal  growth  possible — ^the  growth  that 
sometimes  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  such  surplus,  causing  a  manifest  pros- 
tration consequent  upon  defective  repair.  How  peremptory  is  the  demand  of 
the  unfolding  organism  for  materials,  is  seen  alike  in  that  "school-boy  hunger,** 
which  after-life  rarely  parallel  in  intensity,  and  in  the  comparatively  quick  ra- 
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tarn  of  appetite.  And  if  there  needs  fiirther  evidence  of  this  extra  neoeasity 
for  nutriment,  we  have  it  in  the  fiict  that  during  the  famines  following  ship- 
wrecks and  other  disasters,  the  children  are  the  first  to  die. 

This  relatively  greater  need  for  nutriment  being  admitted,  as  it  must  perforce 
be,  the  question  that  remains  is — shall  we  meet  it  by  giving  an  excessive  quan* 
tity  of  what  may  be  called  dilute  food,  or  a  more  moderate  quantity  of  concen- 
trated food? 

If  we  compare  different  classes  of  animals,  or  different  races  of  men,  or  the 
same  animals  or  men  when  differently  fed,  we  find  still  more  distinct  proof  that 
fhe  degree  of  energy  essetUiaUy  depends  on  ihe  nuiriiiveness  of  the  food. 

YABIETT  OF  FOOD. 

5.  It  is  a  fiict,  established  by  numerous  experiments,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  food,  however  good,  which  supplies  in  due  proportions  or  right  forma 
all  the  elements  required  for  carrying  on  the  vital  processes  in  a  normal  man- 
ner: from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  frequent  change  of  food  is  desirable 
to  balance  the  supply  of  all  the  elements.  It  is  a  further  fact,  well  known  to 
physiologists,  that  the  enjoyment  given  by  a  much-liked  food  is  a  nervous 
stimulus,  which,  by  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  so  propelling  tho 
blood  with  increased  vigor,  aids  in  the  subsequent  digestion.  And  these  truths 
are  in  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  modem  cattle-feeding,  which  dictate  a  rota- 
tion of  diet 

Not  only,  however,  is  periodic  change  of  food  very  desirable ;  but^  for  the 
same  reasons,  it  is  very  desirable  tliat  a  mixture  of  food  should  be  taken  at  each 
meal.  The  better  balance  of  ingredients,  and  the  greater  nervous  stimulation, 
are  advantages  which  hold  here  as  before.  If  facts  are  asked  for,  we  may  name 
as  one,  the  comparative  ease  witli  which  the  stomach  disposes  of  a  French 
dinner,  enormous  in  quantity  but  extremely  varied  in  material.  Few  will  con- 
tend that  an  equal  weight  of  one  kind  of  food,  however  well  cooked,  could  be 
digested  with  as  much  facility.  If  any  desire  further  facts,  they  may  find  them 
in  every  modem  book  on  the  management  of  animals.  Animals  thrive  best 
when  eacli  meal  is  made  up  of  several  things.  And  indeed,  among  men  of 
science  the  tmth  has  been  long  ago  established.  The  experiments  of  Goss  and 
8tark  "  afford  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  advantage,  or  rather  the  necessity, 
of  a  mixture  of  substances,  in  order  to  produce  the  compound  which  is  the  best 
adapted  for  tlie  action  of  the  stomach."* 

CLOTHING. 

6.  There  is  a  current  theoiy,  vaguely  entertained,  if  not  put  into  a  definite 
formula,  that  the  sensations  are  to  be  disregarded.  They  do  not  exist  for  our 
guidance,  but  to  mislead  us,  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  belief  reduced  to  its 
naked  form.  It  is  a  grave  error :  we  are  much  more  beneficently  constituted. 
It  is  not  obedience  to  the  sensations,  but  disobedience  to  them,  which  is  the 
habitual  cause  of  bodily  evils. 

Among  the  sensations  serving  for  our  guidance  are  those  of  heat  and  cold ; 
and  a  clothing  for  children  which  does  not  carefully  consult  these  sensations  is 
to  be  condemned.  The  common  notion  about  "  hardening  "  is  a  grievous  delu- 
sion.   Children  are  not  unfi-equently  *'  hardened  "  out  of  tlie  world ;  and  those 

*  **Cfydoptbdia  tf  Anatomy  and  Physiology** 
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who  suiriTe,  pennftnentlj  suffer  either  in  growth  or  oonstitiitioiL  "  Their  deli- 
cate appeanusce  Aimiahes  ain|>le  indication  of  Ihe  mischief  thus  produced,  and 
their  frequent  attacks  of  illness  might  proTo  a  warning  even  to  unreflecting 
parents,"  says  Br.  Combe.  The  reasoning  on  which  this  hardening  theory  rests 
is  extremely  superficiaL  Wealthy  parents,  seeing  little  peasant  boys  and  girls 
playing  about  in  the  open  air  only  half-clothed,  and  joining  witli  this  fact  the 
general  healthiness  of  laboring  people,  draw  the  unwarrantable  conclusion  that 
the  healthiness  is  the  result  of  the  exposure,  and  resolve  to  keep  their  own  ofT- 
spring  scantily  covered  I  It  is  forgotten  that  these  urchins  who  gambol  upon 
Tillage-greens  are  in  many  respects  favorably  circumstanced — that  their  days 
are  spent  in  almost  perpetual  play ;  that  they  are  always  breathing  fresh  air ; 
and  that  their  systems  are  not  disturbed  by  over-taxed  brains.  For  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  their  good  health  may  be  maintained,  not  in  conse- 
quence of)  but  in  spite  ot,  their  deficient  clothing.  This  alternative  conclusion 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  that  an  inevitable  detriment  results  from  the 
needless  loss  of  animal  heat  to  which  they  are  subject  * 

For  when,  the  constitution  being  sound  enough  to  bear  it,  exposure  does  pro- 
duce hardness,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  growth.  This  truth  is  displayed 
alike  in  animals  and  in  man.  The  Shetland  pony  bears  greater  inclemencies 
than  the  horses  of  the  south,  but  is  dwarfed.  Highland  sheep  and  cattle,  living 
in  a  colder  climate,  are  stunted  in  comparison  with  English  breeds.  In  both 
the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  the  human  race  falls  much  below  its  ordinary 
height 

Excessive  expenditure  for  fuel  entails  diminished  means  for  other  purposes: 
wherefore  there  necessarily  results  a  body  small  in  size,  or  inferior  in  texture,  or 
both. 

As  Liebig  says: — "Our  clothing  is,  in  reference  to  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food."  By  diminishing  the 
loss  of  heat,  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  fuel  needful  for  maintaining  the  heat ; 
and  when  the  stomach  has  less  to  do  in  preparing  fuel,  it  can  do  m9;re  in  prepar- 
ing other  materials.  This  deduction  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  manage  animals.  Cold  can  be  borne  by  animals  only  at  an  expense 
of  fat,  or  muscle,  or  growth,  as  the  case  may  be.  "  If  fattening  cattle  are  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature,  either  their  progress  must  be  retarded,  or  a  great 
additional  expenditure  of  food  incurred."*  "hlr.  Apperley  insists  strongly  that^ 
to  bring  hunters  into  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  stable  should  be 
kept  warm.  And  among  those  who  rear  racers,  it  is  an  established  doctrine 
that  exposure  is  to  be  avoided. 

"  The  rule  is,  therefore,  not  to  dress  in  an  mvariable  way  in  all  cases,  but  to 
ppt  on  clothing  in  kind  and  quantity  sufficierU  in  Ihe  individual  case  to  protect  the 
body  effectually  fyom  an  abiding  sensation  of  cold^  however  sUghf^  This  rule,  tlie 
importance  of  Which  Dr.  Combe  indicates  by  the  italics,  is  one  in  which  men  of 
science  and  practitioners  agree.  We  have  met  with  none  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter,  who  do  not  strongly  condemn  the  exposure  of  children's 
limbs.  If  there  is  one  point  above  others  in  which  "pestnent  custom"  should 
be  ignored,  it  is  this. 

Our  conclusions  are,  then — ^that,  while  the  clothing  of  children  should  never 
be  in  such  excess  as  to  create  oppressive  warmth,  it  should  always  be  sufficient 

•  Morton's  •^C^etopmOia  ^  AiriemUmt.** 
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to  prevent  any  general  feeling  of  cold;  that  instead  of  the  flimsy  cotton,  linen, 
or  mixed  fabrics  commonlj  used,  it  should  be  made  of  some  good  non-conductor, 
such  as  ooarse  woollen  doth ;  that  it  should  be  so  strong  as  to  receive  little  damage 
from  the  hard  wear  and  tear  which  childish  sports  will  give  it;  and  that  its  color 
should  be  such  as  will  not  soon  suffer  from  use  and  exposure. 

EXERCISE. 

*!.  Perhaps  less  needs  sajing  on  this  requisite  of  phTsical  education  than  on 
most  others :  at  any  rate,  in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Public  schools  and 
private  schools  alike  furnish  tolerably  adequate  playgrounds;  and  there  is 
usually  a  fair  share  of  time  for  out-of-door  games,  and  a  recognition  of  them  as 
needful.  Tn  this,  if  in  no  other  direction,  it  seems  admitted  that  the  natural 
promptings  of  boyish  instinct  may  advantageously  be  followed;  and,  indeed,  in 
the  modem  practice  of  breaking  the  prolonged  morning  and  afternoon's  lessons 
by  a  few  minutes'  open-air  recreation,  we  see  an  increasing  tendency  to  conform 
flchoo^  regulations  to  the  bodily  sensations  of  the  pupils.  Here,  then,  little 
needs  to  be  said  in  the  way  of  expostulation  or  suggestion. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  to  qualify  this  admission  by  inserting  the  clause 
"in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned."  Unfortunately,  tlie  fact  is  quite  otherwise  iu 
the  case  of  girls. 

Why  this  astonishing  difference?  Is  it  that  the  constitution  of  a  girl  differs 
so  entirely  from  that  of  a  boy  as  not  to  need  these  active  exercises  ?  Is  St  that 
a  girl  has  none  of  the  promptings  to  vociferous  play  by  which  boys  are  impelled  ? 
Or  is  it  that,  while  in  boys  these  promptings  are  to  be  regarded  as  securing  that 
bodily  activity  without  which  there  can  not  be  adequate  development,  to  their 
sisters  nature  has  given  them  for  no  purpose  whatever — ^unless  it  be  for  the 
vexation  of  schoolmistresses? 

"  Then  girls  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild — ^to  become  as  rude  as  boys,  and 
grow  up  into  romps  and  hoydens !"  exclaims  som6  defender  of  the  proprieties. 
This,  we  presume,  is  the  ever-present  dread  of  schoolmistresses.  It  appears,  on 
inquiry,  thaf  at  "Establishments  for  Young  Ladies"  noisy  play  like  that  daily 
indulged  in  by  boys,  is  a  punishable  offense;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unlady-like  habits  should  be  formed.  The  fear  is 
quite  goundless,  however.  For  if  the  sportive  activity  allowed  to  boys  does  not 
prevent  them  from  growing  up  into  gentlemen ;  why  should  a  like  sportive  ac- 
tivity allowed  to  girls  prevent  them  from  growing  up  into  ladies?  Rough  as 
may  have  been  their  accustomed  playground  frolics,  youths  who  have  left  school 
do  not  indulge  in  leapfrog  in  the  street,  or  marbles  in  the  drawing-room. 
Abandoning  their  jackets,  they  abandon  at  the  same  time  boyish  games ;  and 
display  an  anxiety — often  a  ludicrous  anxiety — to  avoid  whatever  is  not  manlv. 
If  now,  on  arriving  at  the  due  age,  this  feeling  of  masculine  dignity  puts  so 
efficient  a  restraint  on  the  romping  sports  of  boyhood,  will  noU  the  feeling  of 
feminine  modesty,  gradually  strengthening  as  maturity  is  approached,  put  an 
efficient  restraint  on  the  like  sports  of  girlhood  ?  Have  not  women  even  a 
greater  regard  for  appearances  than  men  ?  and  will  there  not  consequently  arise 
in  them  even  a  stronger  check  to  whatever  is  rough  or  boisterous  7  How  absurd 
is  the  supposition  that  the  womanly  instincts  would  not  assert  themselves  but 
for  the  rigorous  discipline  of  schoolmistresses  I 

The  natural  spontaneous  exercise  having  been  forbidden,  and  tlie  bad  conse- 
quences of  no  exercise  having  become  conspicuous,  there  has  been  adopted  a 
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^yitem  of  factitious  exercise— gymnastics.  That  this  is  better  than  nothing  w» 
admit;  but  that  it  is  an  adequate  substitute  for  play  we  deny.  The  defects  are 
both  positive  and  negative.  In  the  first  place,  these  formal,  muscular  motion^ 
necessarily  much  less  varied  than  those  accompanying  juvenile  sports,  do  not 
secure  so  equable  a  distribution  of  action  to  all  parts  of  the  body;  whence  i| 
results  that  the  exertion,  falling  on  special  parts,  produces  fatigue  sooner  than 
it  would  else  have  done:  add  to  which,  that,  if  constantly  repeated,  this  exer- 
tion of  speibial  parts  leads  to  a  disproportionate  development.  Again,  the  quan- 
tity of  exercise  thus  taken  will  be  deficient,  not  only  in  consequence  of  unevea 
distribution,  but  it  will  be  further  deficient  in  consequence  of  lack  of  interest 
Even  when  not  made  repulsive,  as  they  sometimes  are,  by  assuming  the  shape 
of  appointed  lessons,  these  monotonous  movements  are  sure  to  become  weari« 
some,  from  the  absence  of  amusement.  Competition  it  is  true,  serves  as  a 
stimulus ;  but  it  is  not  a  histing  stimulus,  like  that  enjoyment  which  accom- 
panies varied  play.  Not  only,  however,  are  gymnastics  inferior  in  respect  of  the 
quantity  of  muscular  exertion  which  they  secure ;  they  are  still  more  inferior  im 
respect  of  the  quality.  This  comparative  want  of  enjoyment  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  as  a  cause  of  early  desistance  from  artificial  e;cerci8es,  is  also  a  cause 
of  inferiority  in  the  efi*ects  they  produce  on  the  system.  The  common  assump- 
tion that  so  long  as  the  amount  of  bodily  action  is  the  same,  it  matters  not 
whether  it  be  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  is  a  grave  mistake.  An  agreeable  men* 
tal  excitement  has  a  highly  invigorating  influence.  See  the  effect  produced  upoa 
an  invalid  by  good  news,  or  by  the  visit  of  an  old  friend.  Mark  how  careful 
medical  men  are  to  recommend  lively  society  to  debilitated  patients.  Remem- 
ber how  beneficial  to  the  health  is  the  gratification  produced  by  change  of  scene. 
The  truth  is  that  happiness  is  the  most  powerful  of  tonics.  By  accelerating  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  it  facilitates  the  performance  of  every  function ;  and  so 
tends  alike  to  increase  health  when  it  exists,  and  to  restore  it  when  it  has  been 
ket  Hence  the  essential  superiority  of  play  to  gymnastics.  The  extreme  in- 
terest felt  by  children  In  their  games,  and  the  riotous  glee  with  which  they  cany 
'on  their  rougher  firolics,  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  accompanying  qgpr- 
tion.  And  as  not  supplying  these  mental  stimuli,  gymnastics  must  be  funda- 
mentally defective. 

Granting  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exercises  of  the  liinbs  are  better  than 
nothing — granting,  further,  that  they  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  supple- 
mentary aids ;  we  yet  contend  that  such  formal  exercises  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  the  exercises  prompted  by  nature.  For  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  the 
sportive  activities  to  which  the  instincts  impel,  are  essential  to  bodily  welfara^ 
Whoever  forbids   them,  forbids   the    divinely-appointed   means  to  physical 
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8.  On  old  and  young,  the  pressure  of  modem  life  puts  a  stiU-increasing  strain. 
In  all  businesses  and  professions,  intenser  competition  taxes  the  energies  and 
abilities  of  every  adult;  and,  with  the  view  of  better  fitting  the  young  to  hold 
their  place  under  this  intenser  competition,  they  are  subject  to  a  more  severe  dis- 
cipline than  heretofore.  The  damage  is  thus  doubled.  Fathers,  who  find  not  only 
that  they  are  run  hard  by  their  multiplying  competitors,  but  that,  while  laboring 
under  this  disadvantage,  they  have  to  maintain  a  more  expensive  style  of  living^ 
are  all  the  year  round  obliged  to  work  early  and  late,  taking  little  exercise  and  get* 
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ting  but  short  holidays.  The  constitutions,  shaken  by  this  long  continued  ovep* 
•pplication,  they  bequeath  to  their  children.  And  then  these  comparatively  feeble 
children,  predisposed  as  they  are  to  break  down  even  under  an  ordhiary  strain 
upon  their  energies,  are  required  to  go  through  a  curritidwn  much  more  extended 
tlian  that  prescribed  for  the  unenfeebled  children  of  past  generations. 

That  disastrous  consequences  must  result  from  litis  cumulative  transgression 
might  be  predicted  with  certainty;  and  that  they  do  result,  every  observant 
person  knows.  Go  where  you  will,  and  before  long  there  come  under  your 
notice  cases  of  children,  or  youths,  of  either  sex,  more  or  less  injured  by  undue 
study.  Here,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  debility  thus  produced,  a  year's  rusticap 
tion  has  been  found  necessary.  There  you  find  a  chronic  congestion  of  the 
brain,  that  has  already  lasted  many  months,  and  threatens  to  last  much  longer. 
Now  you  hear  of  a  fever  that  resulted  from  the  over-excitement  in  some  way 
brought  on  at  school  And,  ag^in,  the  instance  is  that  of  a  youth  who  has 
already  had  once  to  desist  from  his  studies,  and  who,  since  he  has  returned  to 
them,  is  frequently  taken  out  of  his  class  in  a  Minting  fit  We  state  &cts — 
ftusts  that  have  not  been  sought  for,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  our  observation 
during  the  last  two  years:  and  that,  too,  within  a  very  limited  range. 

If  injuries  so  conspicuous  are  thus  frequent,  how  very  general  must  be  the 
•mailer  and  inconspicuous  mjuries.  To  one  case  where  positive  illness  is  directly 
traceable  to  over-application,  there  are  probably  at  least  half-a-dosen  cases 
where  the  evil  is  unobtrusive  and  slowly  accumulating — cases  where  there  is 
frequent  derangement  of  the  functions,  attributed  to  this  or  that  special  causey 
or  to  constitutional  delicacy ;  cases  where  there  is  retardation  and  premature 
arrest  of  bodily  growth ;  cases  where  a  latent  tendency  to  consumption  is 
brought  out  and  established ;  cases  where  a  predisposition  is  given  to  that  now 
«>mmon  cerebral  disorder  brought  on  by  the  hard  work  of  adult  life.  How  com- 
monly constitutions  are  thus  undermined,  will  be  dear  to  all  who,  after  noting 
the  frequent  ailments  of  bard-worked  professional  and  mercantile  men,  will  re- 
flect on  the  disastrous  effects  which  undue  application  must  produce  upon  the 
tii^veloped  S3rstems  of  the  young.  The  young  are  competent  to  bear  neither 
as  mucl)  hardship,  nor  as  much  physical  exertion,  nor  as  much  mental  exertion, 
as  the  full  grown.  Judge,  then,  if  the  full  grown  so  manifestly  suffer  from  the 
excessive  mental  exertion  required  of  them,  how  great  must  be  the  damage 
whicli  a  mental  exertion,  often  equally  excessive,  inflicts  upon  the  young  I 

Most  parents  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  evil  consequences  that  follow  in- 
fent  precocity.  In  every  society  may  be  heard  reprobation  of  those  who  too 
early  stimulate  the  minds  of  their  little  one&  And  the  dread  of  this  early 
stimulation  is  g^at  in  proportion  as  there  is  adequate  knowledge  of  the  effects: 
witness  the  implied  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished  professore  of  phy- 
siology, who  told  us  that  he  did  not  intend  his  little  boy  to  learn  any  lessons 
until  he  was  eight  years  old.  But  whUe  to  all  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  a  forced 
development  of  intelligence  in  childhood  entails  disastrous  results — either  phy- 
sical feebleness,  or  ultimate  stupidity,  or  early  death — ^it  appears  not  to  be  per- 
ceived that  throughout  youth  the  same  truth  holds.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  it 
must  do  so.  There  is  a  given  order  in  which,  and  a  given  rate  at  which,  the 
faculties  unfold.  If  the  course  of  education  conforms  itself  to  that  of  order  and 
rate,  well.  If  not — if  the  higher  faculties  are  early  taxed  by  presenting  an 
order  of  knowledge  more  complex  and  abstract  tlian  can  be  readily  assimilated; 
or  i4  by  excees  of  culture,  tlie  intellect  in  general  is  developed  to  a  degree 
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bejTond  that  which  is  DAtaral  to  the  age;  the  abDonnal  result  so  produced 
will  inevitably  be  aooompaDied  by  some  equivalent  or  more  tlian  equivalent 
evil. 

For  Kature  is  a  strict  aooountant;  and  if  you  demand  of  her  in  one  directiom 
more  than  she  is  prepared  to  lay  out,  she  balances  the  acoount  by  making  m 
deducti<p  elsewhere.  If  you  will  let  her  follow  her  own  course,  taking  care  to 
supply,  in  right  quantities  and  kinds,  the  raw  materials  of  bodily  and  mental 
growth  recluired  at  each  age,  she  will  eventually  produce  an  individual  more  or 
less  evenly  developed.  !(  however,  you  insist  on  premature  or  undue  growth 
of  any  one  part,  she  will,  with  more  or  less  protest,  concede  the  poin(;  but  thai 
she  may  do  your  extra  work,  she  must  leave  some  of  her  more  important  work 
undone.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  amount  of  vital  energy  which  th# 
body  at  any  moment  possesses  is  limited ;  and  that,  being  limited,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  from  it  more  than  a  fixed  quantity  of  results.  In  a  child  or  youth 
the  demands  upon  this  vital  energy  are  various  and  urgent  As  before  pointed 
out,  the  waste  consequent  on  the  day's  bodily  exercise  has  to  be  repaired;  th» 
wear  of  brain  entailed  by  the  day's  study  has  to  be  made  good;  a  certain  addi« 
tional  growth  of  body  has  to  be  provided  for;  and  also  a  certain  additional 
growth  of  brain:  add  to  which  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  the  digestion 
of  tlie  krge  quantity  of  food  required  for  meeting  these  many  demands.  .  Now, 
that  to  divert  an  excess  of  energy  into  any  one  of  these  channels  is  to  abstract 
it  from  the  others,  is  not  only  manifest  a  priori^  but  may  be  shown  a  posteriori 
from  the  experience  of  every  one.  Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  the 
digestion  of  a  heavy  meal  makes  such  a  demand  on  the  system  as  to  produce 
lassitude  of  mind  and  body,  ending  not  unfrequently  in  sleep.  Evei^  one 
knows,  too,  that  excess  of  bodily  exercise  diminishes  the  power  of  thought— 
that  the  temporary  prostration  following  any  sudden  exertion,  or  the  fiitiguf 
produced  by  a  thirty  miles*  walk,  is  accompanied  by  a  disinclination  to  mental 
effort;  that,  alter  a  month's  pedestrum  tour,  the  mental  inertia  is  such  that  some 
days  are  required  to  overcome  it;  and  that  in  peasants  who  spend  their  lives  ia 
muscular  labor  the  activity  of  mind  is  very  smaU.  Again,  it  is  a  truth  fiui^iar 
to  all  that  during  those  fits  of  extreme  rapid  growth  which  sometimes  occur  in 
childhood,  the  great  abstraction  of  energy  is  shown  in  the  attendant  prostration^ 
bodily  and  mental.  Once  more,  the  tacts  that  violent  muscular  exertion  after 
eating  will  stop  digestion,  and  that  children  who  are  early  put  to  hard  labor  be- 
come stunted,  similarly  exhibit  tlie  antagonism — similarly  unply  that  excess  of 
activity  in  one  direction  involves  deficiency  of  it  in  other  directions.  Now,  the 
law  which  is  thus  manifest  in  extreme  cases  holds  ui  all  cases.  These  it^urious 
abstractions  of  energy  as  certamly  take  place  when  the  undue  demands  are  slight 
and  constant,  as  when  they  are  great  and  sudden.  Hence,  if  in  youth,  the  ex- 
penditure in  mental  labor  exceeds  tliat  which  nature  had  provided  for;  the  ex- 
penditure for  other  pupoees  fidls  below  what  it  should  have  been:  and  evils  of 
one  kind  or  other  are  inevitably  entailed. 

It  is  a  physiological  law,  first  pointed  out  by  K.  Isidore  St  Hilaire,  and  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  essay  on  Dwcar/s  and 
Giants^  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  growth  and  developmenL  By  growth, 
as  used  m  this  antithetical  sense,  is  to  be  understood  increase  of  size ;  by  develop- 
meut,  increase  of  structure.  And  the  Uiw  is,  that  great  activity  in  either  of  these 
processes  involves  retardation  or  arrest  of  the  other.     , 

This  law  is  true  not  only  of  theuorganism  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  separate 
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I»art.  The  abnonnally  rapid  advance  of  any  part  in  respect  of  stnicture  iovolves 
premature  arrest  of  its  growth ;  and  this  happens  with  the  org^  of  the  mind 
as  certainly  as  with  any  other  organ.  The  brain,  which  daring  early  years  ia 
relatively  large  in  mass  but  imperfect  in  structure  will,  if  required  to  perform  its 
ftinctions  with  undue  activity,  undergo  a  structural  advance  -greater  than  is  ap> 
propriate  to  the  age ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  a  falling  short  o^he  size 
and  power  that  would  else  have  been  attained.  And  this  is  a  part  cause- 
probably  tlie  chief  cause — why  precocious  children,  and  youths  who  up  to  a  cer- 
tain time  were  carrying  all  before  them,  so  often  stop  short  and  disappoint  the 
high  hopes  of  their  parents. 

But  these  results  of  over-education,  disastrous  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  less 
disastrous  than  the  results  produced  upon  the  health — the  undermined  constitu- 
tion, the  enfeebled  energies,  the  morbid  feelings.  Recent  discoveries  in  ph3rsi- 
ology  have  shown  how  immense  is  the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  functions 
of  the  body.  The  digestion  of  the  food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  through 
these  all  other  organic  processes,  are  profoundly  affected  by  cerebral  excitement 
Whoever  has  seen  repeated,  as  we  have,  the  experiment  first  performed  by 
Weber,  showing  the  consequence  of  irritating  the  vagus  nerve  which  connects 
the  brain  with  the  viscera^whoever  has  seen  the  action  of  the  heart  suddenly 
arrested  by  the  irritation  of  this  nerve ;  slowly  recommencing  when  the  irrita- 
tion is  suspended;  and  again  arrested  the  moment  it  is  renewed;  will  hare  a 
yivid  conception  of  the  depressing  influence  which  an  over- wrought  brain  exer^ 
eises  on  the  body. 

More  or  less  of  this  constitutional  disturbance  will  inevitably  follow  an  exer- 
tion of  brain  beyond  that  which  nature  had  provided  for;  and  when  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  produce  absolute  illness,  is  sure  to  entail  a  slowly  accumulating 
degeneracy  o{  physique.  With  a  small  and  fastidious  appetite,  an  imperfect 
digestion,  and  an  enfeebled  circulation,  how  can  the  developing  body  flourish? 
The  due  performance  of  every  vital  process  depends  on  the  adequate  supply  of 
good  blood.  Without  enough  good  blood,  no  gland  can  secrete  properly,  no 
yisoBS  can  fhlly  discharge  its  office.  Without  enough  of  good  blood,  no  nerve^ 
muscle,  membrane,  or  other  tissue  can  be  efficiently  repaired.  Without  enough 
food  blood,  growth  will  neither  be  sound  nor  sufficient  Judge,  then,  how  bad 
must  be  the  consequences  when  to  a  growing  body  the  weakened  stomach  sup- 
plies blood  that  is  deficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality ;  while  the  debili- 
tated heart  propels  this  poor  and  scanty  blood  with  unnatural  slowness. 

We  contend,  then,  that  tliis  over-education  is  vicious  in  every  way — ^vicious; 
a8  giving  knowledge  that  will  soon  be  forgotten ;  vicious,  as  producing  a  dis- 
gust for  knowledge ;  vicious,  as  neglecting  that  organization  of  knowledge 
which  is  more  important  than  its  acquisition ;  vicious,  as  weakening  or  destroy- 
ing that  energy,  without  which  a  trained  intellect  is  useless:  vicious,  as  entail- 
ing that  ill-health  for  which  even  success  would  not  compensate,  and  which 
makes  failure  doubly  bitter. 

On  women  the  effects  of  this  forcing  system  are,  if  possible,  even  more  injuri- 
ous than  on  men.  Being  in  great  measure  debarred  from  those  vigorous  and 
enjoyable  exercises  of  body  by  which  boys  mitigate  the  evils  of  excessive  study, 
girls  feel  these  evils  in  their  full  mtensity.  Hence,  the  much  smaller  proportioa 
.  of  them  who  grow  up  well  made  and  healthy. 

It  needs  but  to  remember  that  one  of  Nature*8  ends,  or  rather  her  supreme 
end,  is  the  welfare  of  posterity — ^it  needs  but  to  remember  that^  in  so  fisur  as 
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poetority  are  conoemed,  a  cultivated  intelligeDce  based  upon  a  bad  pkysiqw  is 
of  little  worth,  seeing  that  its  descendants  will  die  out  in  a  generation  or  two- 
it  needs  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  phytigue^  however  poor  the  accom- 
panying mental  endowments,  is  worth  preservmg,  because,  throughout  future 
generations^  the  mental  endowments  may  be  indefinitely  developed — it  needs 
but  to  contemplate  these  truths,  to  see  bow  important  is  the  balance  of  instincts 
above  described.  But,  purpose  apart,  the  instincts  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  A 
fiital  folly  to  persist  in  a  system  which  undermines  a  girl's  constitution  that  it 
may  overload  her  memory.  Educate  as  highly  as  possible— the  higher  the 
better — ^providing  no  bodily  injury  is  entiled  (and  we  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  a  high  standard  might  be  so  reached  were  the  parrot-faculty  cultivated  leac^ 
and  the  human  faculty  more,  and  were  the  discipline  extended  over  that  now 
wasted  period  between  leaving  school  and  being  married.)  But  to  educate  in 
such  a  manner,  or  to  such  extent,  as  to  produce  physical  degeneracy,  is  to 
defeat  the  chief  end  for  which  the  toil  and  cost  and  anxiety  are  submitted  to. 

GEKERAL  BESULTS  OF  MODERK  PHTSIOAL  TREATmNT. 

9.  Our  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  ordinary  treatment  of  children  in  vari- 
ous ways,  is  seriously  prejudicial  It  errs  in  deficient  feeding ;  in  deficient  cloth- 
ing; in  deficient  exercise  (among  girls  at  least;)  and  in  excessive  mental  appli- 
cation. Ck)nsidering  the  regime  as  a  whole,  its  tendency  is  too  exacting:  it  asks 
too  much  and  gives  too  little.  In  the  extent  to  which  it  taxes  the  vital 
energies,  it  make  the  juvenile  life  much  more  like  the  adult  life  than  it  should 
be.  It  overlooks  the  truth  that,  as  in  the  foetus  the  entire  vitality  is  expended 
in  the  direction  of  growth— as  in  the  infant,  the  expenditure  of  vitality  in 
growth  is  so  great  as  to  leave  extremely  little  for  either  physical  or  mental 
action ;  so  throughout  childhood  and  youth  growth  is  the  dominant  requirement 
to  which  all  others  must  be  subordinated:  a  requirement  which  dictates  the- 
giving  much  and  tlie  taking  away  of  little— a  requirement  which,  therefore, 
restricts  the  exertion  of  body  and  mind  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  rapidity 
of  growth — ^a  requirement  which  permits  the  mental  and  physical  activities  to 
increase  only  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  growth  diminishes. 

Regarded  fh)m  another  point  of  view,  this  high-pressure  education  manifestly 
results  from  our  passing  phase  of  civilization.  In  primitive  times,  when  aggres- 
sion and  defense  were  the  leading  social  activities,  bodily  vigor  with  its  accom- 
pany mg  courage  were  the  desiderata;  and  then  education  was  almost  wholly 
physical:  mental  cultivation  was  little  cared  for,  and  indeed,  as  in  our  owa 
feudal. ages,  was  oft»n  treated  with  contempt  But  now  that  our  state  is  rela- 
tively peacefiil— now  that  muscular  power  is  of  use  for  little  else  than  manual 
labor,  while  social  success  of  dearly  every  kind  depends  very  much  on  mental 
power;  our  education  has  become  almost  exclusively  mental.  Instead  of  re- 
specting the  body  and  ignoring  the  mind,  we  now  respect  the  mind  and  ignore 
the  body.  Both  these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not  yet  sufficiently  realize 
the  truth  that  as,  in  this  life  of  ours,  the  physical  underlies  the  mental,  the 
mental  must  not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  physical.  The  ancient  and 
modem  conceptions  must  be  combined. 

PBE8ERVATIOK  OF  HEALTH  A  DUTT. 

10.  Few  seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  morality.  M en*s 
habitual  words  and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  treat  their 
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t 
bodies  as  they  please.    Diaordera  entailed  by  disobedience  to  Natare*s  dictate^ 
they  regard  simply  as  grieTances:  not  as  the  effects  of  a  conduct  more  or  leas 
flagitious.    Though  the  evil  oonaequenoes  inflicted  on  their  dependents,  and  oa 
Allure  generations,  are  often  as  great  as  those  caused  by  crime;  yet  they  do  nd 
tliink  themselves  in  any  degree  criminal    It  is  tnie^  that»  in  the  case  of  drunken- 
ncas,  the  viciousness  of  a  purely  bodily  tranc^ession  is  recognized;  but  nona 
appear  to  infer  that^  if  this  bodily  transgression  is  viciousi  so  too  is  eyery  bodily 
transgression.    The  fact  is,  that  all  breaches  of  the  laws  of  bealth  un  jphytictH 
sins.    When  this  is  generally  seen,  then,  and  perhaps  not  till  then,  will  the  phy- 
sical training  of  the  young  reoeiye  all  the  attention  it  deserves. 
• 
U.    MORAL  EDUCATION. 

SPBCUL  PBEPARATION  NSGB88ABT  KNt  THE  ICAKAOXMENT  OF  OBILJDREH. 

1.  To  prepare  tiie  young  tot  tho  duties  of  life  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  to  be 
Ihe  end  which  parents  and  schoolmasters  should  have  in  view;  and  happQy  the 
value  of  the  things  taught,  and  the  goodness  of  the  method  followed  in  teach- 
ing them,  are  now  ostensibly  judged  by  their  fitness  to  this  end.  The  propriety 
of  substituting  for  an  exclusively  classical  traming  a  training  in  which  the 
modem  languages  shall  have  a  share,  is  argued  on  this  ground.  The  necessity 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  science  is  urged  for  like  reasons.  But  though  some 
care  is  taken  to  fit  youth  of  both  sexes  for  society  and  citizenship^  no  care  what- 
ever is  taken  to  fit  them  for  the  still  more  important  position  they  will  ultimately 
have  to  fill — ^the  position  of  parents.  While  it  is  seen  that  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  an  elaborate  preparation  is  needed,  it  appears  to  be  thought 
that  for  the  bringing  up  of  children,  no  preparation  whatever  is  needed. 
While  many  years  are  spent  by  a  boy  in  gaining  knowledge,  of  which  the  diief 
value  is  that  it  constitutes  **  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;"  and  while  many 
years  are  spent  by  a  girl  in  those  decorative  acquirements  which  fit  her  for 
evening  parties;  not  an  hour  is  spent  by  either  of  them  in  preparation  for  that 
gravest  of  all  responsibilities — ^the  management  of  a  family.  Is  it  that  this 
responsibility  is  but  a  remote  contingency  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  to 
devolve  on  nine  out  of  ten.  Is  it  that  the  discharge  of  it  is  easy?  Certainly 
not:  of  all  functions  which  the  adult  has  to  fulfill  this  is  the  most  di£Bcult.  Is 
It  that  each  may  be  .trusted  by  self-instruction  to  fit  himself,  or  herself;  for  the 
office  of  parent?  No:  not  only  is  the  need  for  such  self-instruction  unrecog- 
nized, but  the  complexity  of  the  subject  renders  it  the  one  of  all  others  In 
wnich  self-instruction  is  least  likely  to  succeed.  No  rational  plea  can  be  put 
forward  for  leaving  the  Art  of  Education  out  of  our  curriculum.  Whedier  as 
bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  parents  themselves,  or  whether  as  affecting  the 
characters  and  lives  of  their  children  and  remote  descendants,  we  must  admit 
jthat  a  knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  juvenUe  culture,  physical,  inteUectual, 
and  moral,  is  a  knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance.  This  topic  should 
occupy  the  highest  and  last  place  in  the  course  of  instruction  passed  through 
by  each  man  and  woman.  As  physical  maturity  is  marked  by  the  ability  to 
produce  offspring,  so  mental  maturity  is  marked  by  the  ability  to  train  those 
offspring.  The  subject  which  involves  all  other  subjects^  and  therefore  tlie  subject  in 
aohicli  the  eduoaiton  of  every  one  should  adrnvMUe^  is  (he  Theory  and  PracUce  of 
Education, 

In  the  absence  of  this  preparation,  the  management  of  children,  and  more 
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espocfalty  the  moral  management,  is  liunentnblj  bad.  Parents  either  never 
tliink  about  the  matter  at  all,  or  else  their  conclusions  are  crude  and  inconsis- 
tent. In  most  cases,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  mothers,  the  treatment 
adopted  on  every  occasion  is  that  which  the  impulse  of  the  moment  prompts: 
it  springs  not  ftom  any  reasoned-out  conviction  as  to  what  will  most  conduce  to 
the  child's  welfare,  but  merely  expresses  the  passing  parental  feelings,  whether 
good  or  ill ;  and  varies  fW>m  hour  to  hour  as  these  feelings  vary.  Or  if  these 
blind  dictates  of  paa^on  are  supplemented  by  any  definite  doctrines  and 
methods,  they  are  those  that  have  been  handed  down  ttom  the  past,  or  those 
suggested  by  the  remembrances  of  childhood,  or  those  adopted  (h>m  nurses  and 
servants — ^methods  devised  not  by  the  enlightenment,  but  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  time. 

The  great  error  made  by  those  who  discuss  questions  of  juvenile  discipline,  la 
in  itscribing  all  the  faults  and  difficulties  to  the  children,  and  none  to  tlie  parents. 
•The  current  assumption  respecting  family  government,  as  respecting  national  gov- 
emment,  is.  that  the  virtues  are  with  the  rulers  and  the  vioes  with  the  ruled.  Judg- 
ing by  educational  theories,  men  and  women  are  entirely  transdgured  in  the 
domestic  relation.  The  citizens  we  do  business  with,  the  people  we  meet  in  tha 
world,  we  all  know  to  be  very  imperfect  creatures.  In  the  daily  scandals,  in  the 
quarrels  of  friends,  in  bankruptcy  disclosures,  in  lawsuits,  in  police  reports,  w« 
have  constantly  thrust  before  us  the  pervading  selfishness,  dishonesty,  brutality. 
Tet  when  we  criticise  nursery  management,  and  canvass  the  misbehavior  of 
Juveniles,  we  habitually  take  for  granted  that  these  culpable  men  and  womett 
are  Qree  (torn  moral  delinquency  in  the  treatment  of  their  offspring  I  So  far  is 
this  f^om  the  truth,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  parental  misconduct 
is  traceable  a  great  part  of  tlie  domestic  disorder  commonly  ascribed  to  tlie  per- 
versity of  children.  We  do  not  assert  tliis  of  the  more  sympatlietic  and  sell^ 
restrained,  among  whom  we  hope  most  of  our  readers  may  be  classed,  but  wo 
assert  it  of  the  mass.  What  kind  of  moral  discipline  is  to  be  expected  flnom  a 
mother  who,  time  after  time,  angrily  shakes  her  infant  because  it  vrill  not  sucklo 
her,  which  we  once  saw  a  mother  do  ?  How  much  love  of  justice  and  generos{t;y 
is  likely  to  be  instilled  by  a  father  who,  on  having  his  attention  drawn  by  his 
child's  scream  to  the  fiict  that  its  finger  is  jammed  between  the  window 
sash  and  the  sill,  forthwitli  begins  to  beat  the  child  instead  of  releasing  it?  Yet 
that  there  are  such  lathers  is  testified  to  us  by  an  eye-witness.  Or,  to  take  a 
still  stronger  case,  also  vouched  for  by  direct  testimony — what  are  the  educa^ 
tional  prospects  of  the  boy  who,  on  being  taken  home  with  a  dislocated  thign, 
is  saluted  with  a  castigation  ?  It  is  true  that  these  are  extreme  instances — ^in- 
stances exhibiting  in  human  beings  that  blind  instinct  which  impels  brutes  to 
destroy  the  weakly  and  iigured  of  their  own  race.  But  extreme  though  they 
are,  they  typify  feelings  and  conduct  daily  observable  in  many  fiimilies.  Who 
has  not  repeatedly  seen  a  child  slapped  by  nurse  or  parent  for  a  fretfulness 
probably  resulting  fh>m  bodily  derangement  ?  Who,  when  watching  a  mother 
snatch  up  a  fallen  little  one,  has  not  often  traced,  both  in  the  rough  manner  and 
in  the  sharply-uttered  exclamation — "Toa  stupid  little  thing  I"— an  irascibility 
foretelling  endless  future  squabbles?  Is  there  not  in  the  harsh  tones  in  which 
a  father  bids  his  children  be  quiet,  evidence  of  a  deficient  fellow-feeling  with 
them  ?  Are  not  the  constant,  and  often  quite  needless,  thwartings  that  tho 
young  experience— the  injunctions  to  sit  still,  which  an  active  child  can  not 
obey  without  suffering  great  nervous  irritation,  the  commands  not  to  look  oat 
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of  the  window  when  traveling  by  railway,  which  on  •  child  of  any  intelligence 
entails  aerioua  deprivation — are  not  these  thwartings,  we  aak,  signs  of  a  terribla 
kclc  of  sympatliy  ?  The  truth  is,,  that  the  difficulties  of  moral  education  are 
necessarily  of  dual  origin — ^necessarily  result  firom  the  combined  &Mlta  of  parents 
and  children.  If  hereditary  transmission  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  every  naturalist 
knows  it  to  be,  and  as  our  daily  remarks  and  current  proverbs  admit  it  to  be; 
then  on  the  average  of  cosos,  the  defects  of  children  mirror  the  defects  of  their 
parents; — on  thb  average  of  cases,  we  say,  because,- tfomplicated  as  the  results 
•re  by  the  transmitted  traits  of  remoter  ancestors,  the  correspondence  la  not 
special  but  only  general  And  if|  on  the  average  of  cases,  this  inheritance  of 
defects  exists,  then  the  evil  passions  which  parents  have  to  chedc  in  their  chil- 
dren imply  like  evil  passions  in  themselves:  hidden,  it  may  be,  from  the  public 
4fye ;  or  perhaps  obscured  by  other  feelings;  but  still  there. 

kature's  law  of  disciplikr. 
.  2.  When  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against  the  table,  it  suffcre  a  pain,  the 
lemembranoe  of  which  tends  to  make  it  more  careful  for  the  future ;  and  by  an 
occasional  repetition  of  like  experiences,  it  is  eventually  disciplined  into  a  proper 
guidance  of  its  movements.  If  it  lays  hold  of  the  fire-bars,  thrusts  its  finger 
into  the  candle-flame,  or  spills  boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  the  result- 
ing burn  or  scald  is  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  So  deep  an  impression  is 
produced  by  one  or  two  such  events,  Uiat  afterwards  no  persuasion  will  induce 
it  again  to  disregard  the  laws  of  its  constitution  iu  these  ways. 

Now  in  tliese  and  like  cases,  Nature  iiluHtrates  to  us  in  tlie  simplest  way,  the 
true  theory  and  practice  of  moral  discipline — a  theory  and  pracUce'whicli,  how- 
ever much  they  may  seem  to  tlic  superiicial  like  those  commonly  received,  we 
Ahall  find  on  examination  to  diifer  from  tliem  very  widely. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  bodily  injuries  and  tlieir  penalties  we  liave 
.misconduct  and  its  oousequences  reduced  to  their  simplest  forms.  Though,  ao- 
4X>rding  to  their  popuhur  acceptations  righi  and  uron^  are  words  scarcely  applica- 
ble to  actions  that  have  none  but  direct  bodily  effects;  yet  whoever  considera 
(he  matter  will  see  that  such  actions  must  be  as  much  classifiable  under  tlieso 
heads  as  any  other  actions.  From  whatever  basis  they  start,  all  theories  of 
jnorality  agree  in  considering  that  conduct  whose  total  results,  immediate  and 
remote,  are  beneficial,  is  good  conduct;  while  conduct  whose  total  results,  im- 
mediate and  remote,  are  injurious,  is  bad  conduct  The  happiness  or  misery 
dkused  by  it  are  the  uUinkate  standards  by  which  all  men  judge  of  behavior. 
We  consider  drunkenness  wrong  because  of  tlie  physical  degeneracy  and  ac- 
oompanying  moral  evils  entailed  on  the  tranagressor  and  his  depcndeutSb  Did 
theft  uniformly  give  pleasure  both  to  taker  and  loser,  we  should  not  find  it  in 
our  catalogue  of  sina  Were  it  conceivable  that  benevolent  actions  multiplied 
human  pains,  we  should  condemn  them — should  not  consider  them  benevolent 
It  needs  but  to  read  the  first  newspaper  leader,  or  listen  to  any  conversation 
touching  social  affaun,  4e  see  that  acts  of  parliament,  political  movements,  phi* 
lanthropic  agitations,  in  common  with  the  doings  of  individuals,  are  judged  by 
their  anticipated  resnIU  in  mwHiplying  the  pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  And  if 
on  looking  on  all  secondary  superinduced  ideas^  we  find  theae  to  be  our  ultimate 
terts  of  right  and  wrong,  we  can  not  refuse  to  class  purely  physical  actiooi 
l»  right  or  wrong  according  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  results  they 
yrodooe. 
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Note,  in  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  punishments  by  which  these 
physical  transgressions  are  prevented.  Punishments,  we  call  them,  in  the 
absence  of  a  belter  word;  for  they  are  not  punishments  in  the  literal  sense. 
They  are  not  artificial  and  unnecessary  inflictions  of  pain ;  but  are  simply  the 
beneficent  checks  to  actions  that  are  essentially  at  variance  with  bodily  wel- 
fare-Tchecks  in  the  absence  of  whicli  life  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  bodily 
injuries.  It  is  tlie  peculiarity  of  these  penalties,  if  we  must  so  call  them,  that 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  which 
they  follow :  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  meviiable  reaciions  entailed  b^  tb» 
child's  actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these  painful  reactions  are  proportionate 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  organic  laws  have  been  transgressed.  A  slight  ao> 
cident  brings  a  slight  pain,  a  more  serious  one,  a  greater  pain.  When  a  child 
tumbles  over  the  door-step,  it  is  not  ordained  that  it  shall  suffer  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary,  with  the  view  of  making  it  still  more  cautious  than  the 
necessary  suffering  will  make  it.  But  from  its  daily  experience  it  is  left  to 
learn  the  greater  or  leas  penalties  of  greater  or  less  errors;  and  to  behave 
accordingly. 

And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural  reactions  which  follow  the  d)Ud*9 
wrong  actions,  are  constant,  direct,  unhesitating,  and  not  to  be  escaped.  No 
threats:  but  a  silent,  rigorous  performance.  If  a  child  runs -a  pin  into  its  finger, 
pain  follows.  If  it  does  it  again,  there  is  again  tlie  same  result:  and  so  on  per- 
petually. In  all  its  dealings  with  surrounding  inorganic  nature  it  finds  this  un- 
swerving persistence,  which  listens  to  no  excuse,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal ;  and  very  soon  recognizing  this  stern  though  beneficent  discipline.  H 
becomes  extremely  careful  not4o  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  wiU  these  general  truths  appear,  when  we  remember 
tliat  they  hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as  throughout  infimtine  life.  It  is 
by  an  experimentally-gained  knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences,  that  men 
and  women  are  checked  when  they  go  wrong.  After  home  education  has 
ceased,  and  when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and  teachers  to  forbid  this  or  that 
kind  of  conduct,  there  comes  into  play  a  discipline  like  that  by  which  the  young 
child  is  taught  its  first  lessons  in  self-guidance.  If  the  youth  entering  upon  the 
business  of  life  idles  away  his  time  and  fblflUs  slowly  or  unskillfully  the  duties 
intrusted  to  him,  there  by-and-by  follows  the  natural  penalty:  he  is  dischai^ged, 
and  left  to  suffer  for  awhile  the  evils  of  relative  poverty.  On  the  unpunctmll 
man,  failing  alike  his  appointments  of  business  and  pleasure,  there  continually 
fall  the  consequent  inconveniences,  losses,  and  deprivations.  Tlie  avariciomi 
tradesman  who  charges  too  high  a  rato  of  profit,  loses  his  customers,  and  so  is 
checked  in  his  greediness.  Diminishing  practice  toaches  the  inattentive  doctor 
to  bestow  more  trouble  on  his  patients.  The  too  credulous  creditor  and  the 
over-sanguine  speculator  alike  leam  by  the  difficulties  which  rashness  entails  on 
them,  the  necessity  of  being  more  cautious  in  their  engagements.  And  so 
throughout  the  life  of  every  citisen.  In  the  quotation  so  often  made  dpropot 
of  these  cases — "The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire" — we  see  not  only  that  the 
analogy  between  this  social  discipline  and  Nature's  early  discipline  of  infants  is 
tmiversally  recognized ;  but  we  also  see  an  implied  conviction  that  this  disci- 
pline is  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  Nay  more,  this  conviction  is  not  only  in»* 
plied,  but  distinctly  stated.  Every  one  has  heard  others  confess  that  only  bf 
*' dearly  bought  experience"  had  they  been  induced  to  give  up  some  bad  or 
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foolish  course  of  conduct  formerly  pursued.  Every  ooe  hm  heard,  in  the  criti* 
cisms  passed  on  the  doings  of  this  spendtlirift  or  the  other  speculator,  the 
remark  tliat  advice  was  useless,  and  tliat  nothing  but  "bitter  experience" 
would  produce  any  effect:  nothing,  that  is,  but  suflering  the  unavoidable 
consequences. 

Must  we  not  infer  that  the  system  so  beneficent  in  its  effects,  alike  during  in- 
iancy  and  maturity,  will  be  equaUy  beneficent  throughout  youth  7  Can  any  one 
believe  that  the  method  which  answers  so  well  in  the  first  and  the  hist  divisions 
of  Ijife  will  not  answer  in  the  intermediate  division?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  as 
•*  ministers  and  interpreters  of  Nature  "  it  is  the  function  of  parents  to  see  that 
their  children  habitually  experience  the  true  consequences  of  their  conduct — 
the  natural  reactions:  neither  warding  them  off,  nor  intensifying  them,  nor 
putting  artificial  consequences  in  plaoo  of  them?  No  unprejudiced  reader  will 
hesitate  in  his  assent 

Probably,  however,  not  a  few  will  contend  that  already  most  parents  do 
this — ^that  the  punishments  they  inflict  are,  in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  the  true 
oonscquenoes  of  ill-conduct — ^that  parental  anger,  venting  itself  in  harsh  words 
and  deeds,  is  the  result  of  a  child's  transgression — and  that,  in  the  suffering, 
physical  or  moral,  wltich  the  child  is  subject  to,  it  experiences  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  its  misbehavior.  Along  with  much  error  this  assertion,  doubtless,  con- 
tains some  truth.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  displeasure  of  fiithers  and 
mothers  is  a  true  consequence  of  juvenile  deliu'-uency ;  and  that  the  manifesta- 
tion  of  it  is  a  normal  check  upon  such  delinquency.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
the  scoldings,  and  threats,  and  blows,  which  a  passionate  parent  visits  on  offend- 
ing little  ones,  are  effects  actually  produced  in  such  a  parent  by  their  offenses ; 
and  so  are,  in  some  sort,  to  be  considered  as  among  the  natural  reactions  of 
their  wrong  actions.  And  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  these 
•  modes  of  treatment  are  not  relatively  right — right,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  un* 
controllable  cliildren  of  ill-controlled  adults;  and  right  in  relation  to  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  ill-controlled  adults  make  np  the  mass  of  the  people.  As 
already  suggested,  educational  systems,  like  political  and  other  institutions,  are 
generally  as  good  as  the  state  of  human  nature  permits.  The  barbarous  chil- 
dren of  barbarous  parents  are  probably  only  to  be  restrained  by  the  barbarous 
metliods  which  such  parents  spontaneously  employ;  whUe  submission  to  these 
barbarous  methods  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  such  children  can  have  for 
tlie  barbarous  society  in  which  they  are  presently  to  play  a  part  Conversely, 
the  civilized  members  of  a  civilized  society  will  spontaneously  manifest  their 
displeasure  in  less  violent  ways — will  spontaneously  use  milder  measures: 
measures  strong  enough  for  their  better-natured  children.  Thus  it  is  doubtless 
true  tliat  in  so  far  as  the  expression  of  parental  feeling  is  concerned,  the  prin* 
eiple  of  the  natural  reaction  is  alwaj?  more  or  leas  followed.  The  system 
of  domestic  government  ever  gravitates  towards  its  right  form. 

But  now  observe  two  important  facts.  In  the  first  place,  observe  tliat  in 
states  of  rapid  transition  like  ours,  which  witness  a  long-drawn  battle  between 
old  and  new  theories  and  old  and  new  practices,  the  educational  methods  in  use 
are  apt  to  be  oonsiderably  out  of  harmony  with  tlie  times.  In  deference  to 
dogmas  fit  only  for  the  ages  that  uttered  them,  many  parents  inflict  pimish- 
•lents  that  do  violence  to  their  own  feelings,  and  so  visit  on  their  children  w^ 
natural  reactions ;  while  other  parents,  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  immediate 
perfection,  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.    And  tlien  observe,  in  the  second 
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plaoe,  that  the  diflcipline  on  which  we  are  insisting  is  not  so  much  the  ezpen- 
ence  ol*  parental  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  onl/  m 
secondary  consequence  of  a  child's  conduct ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of  thoaa 
results  which  would  naturally  flow  from  tlie  conduct  in  the  absence  of  parental 
opinion  or  interference.  The  truly  instructive  and  salutary  consequences  aro 
not  tlioee  inflicted  by  parents  when  tliey  take  upon  themselves  to  be  Idature't 
proxies;  but  they  are  those  inflicted  by  Nature  herself.  We  will  endeavor  to 
make  this  distinction  clear  by  a  few  illustrations,  which,  while  they  show  what 
we  mean  by  natural  reactions  as  contrasted  with  artificial  ones,  will  afford  eom* 
directly  practical  suggestiona 

EZAMPLXS  OF  THE  RULE  OF  NATURAL  REACTION. 

3.  In  every  family  where  there  are  young  children  tlicre  almost  daily  occur 
cases  of  what  mothers  and  servants  call  "making  a  litter."  A  child  has  liad 
out  its  box  of  toys,  and  leaves  them  scattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of 
flowers,  brouglit  in  from  a  morning  walk,  is  presently  seen  dispersed  over  tables 
and  chairs.  Or  a  little  girl,  making  dolI*s-clothes,  disfigures  the  room  with 
shreds.  In  most  cases  tlie  trouble  of  rectilying  this  disorder  falls  anywhere  but 
in  the  right  phice :  if  in  the  nursery,  the  nurse  herself)  with  many  grutublingt 
about  ''tiresome  little  things,"  &a,  undertakes  the  task;  if  below  stairs,  the 
task  usually  devolves  either  on  one  of  the  elder  children  or  on  the  housemaid; 
the  transgressor  being  visited  with  nothing  more  tliun  a  scolding.  Jn  this  verf 
simple  case,  however,  there  are  many  parents  wise  enough  to  follow  out,  mora 
or  less  consistently,  tlie  normal  course — that  of  making  the  child  itself  collect 
the  toys  or  shreds.  The  labor  of  putting  tilings  in  order  is  the  true  consequeuoe 
of  having  put  them  in  disorder.  Every  trader  in  his  office,  every  wile  in  her 
household,  has  daily  experience  of  this  fact  And  if  education  be  a  preparar  * 
tion  for  the  business  of  life,  tlien  every  child  should  also,  from  the  beginnings 
have  daily  experience  of  this  fact  Jf  the  natural  penalty  be  met  by  any  re- 
fractory behavior  (which  it  may  perhaps  bo  where  the  general  system  of  moral 
discipline  previously  pursued  has  been  bad.)  then  the  proper  course  is  to  let  the 
child  feel  the  ulterior  reaction  consequent  on  its  disobedience.  Having  refused 
or  neglected  to  pick  up  and  put  away  the  Uiings  it  has  scattered  about,  and 
having  tliereby  entailed  the  trouble  of  doing  tliis  on  some  one  else,  tlie  child 
should,  on  subsequent  occasions,  be  denied  the  means  of  giving  this  trouble. 
When  next  it  petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply  of  its  mamma  should  be— 
**The  last  time  you  had  your  toys  you  left  them  lyihg  on  the  floor,  and  Jano 
had  to  pick  tliem  up.  Jane  is  too  busy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  tilings  yott 
leave  about ;  and  1  can  not  do  it  myaelll  So  that,  us  you  will  not  put  away 
your  toys  when  you  have  done  with  them,  1  can  not  let  you  have  them."  Thii 
is  obviously  a  natural  consequence,  neither  increased  nor  lessened;  and  mu^ 
bo  so  recognized  by  a  child.  The  penalty  comes,  too,  af  the  moment  wlien  it  Is 
most  keenly  &lt.  A  uew-born  desire  is  balked  at  the  moment  of  anticipated 
gratification ;  and  the  strong  impression  so  produced  can  scarcely  fail  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  future  conduct:  an  eflect  which,  by  consistent  repetition,  wiU 
do  whatever  can  be  done  in  curing  the  &ult.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this 
method,  a  cliild  is  early  taught  the  lesson  which  can  not  be.  learnt  too 
soon,  that  in  this  world  of  ours  pleasures  are  rightly  to  be  obtained  only  by 
labor. 

Not  k>ng  sinoe  we  had  frequently  to  listen  to  the  reprimands  visited  oa  a 
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KtUe  girl  who  was  scarcely  ever  ready  in  time  for  the  daily  walk.  Of  eager 
disposition,  an  i  apt  to  become  thorouglily  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  Use 
moment,  Constance  never  thought  of  putting  on  her  tilings  until  the  rest  were 
ready.  The  govemesa  and  the  other  children  had  almost  invariably  to  wait ; 
end  from  the  mamma  there  almost  invariably  came  the  same  scolding.  Utterly 
as  this  system  failed  it  never  occurred  to  the  mamma  to  let  Constance  experi- 
ence the  natural  penalty.  Nor,  iudeed,  would  she  try  it  when  it  was  suggested 
to  her.  In  the  world  the  penalty  of  being  behind  time  is  the  loss  of  some  nd- 
vantage  that  would  else  have  been  gained :  the  train  is  gone ;  or  the  steamboat 
is  just  leaving  its  moorings;  or  the  best  things  in  the  market  are  sold;  or  all 
the  good  seats  m  the  concert-room  are  filled.  And  every  one,  in  cases  per- 
petually occurring,  may  see  that  it  is  the  prospective  deprivations  entailed  by 
being  too  late  which  prevent  people  from  being  too  late.  Is  not  the  inference 
obvious  ?  Should  not  these  prospective  deprivations  control  the  child's  con- 
duct  also  ?  If  Constance  is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the  natural  result 
is  that  of  being  left  behind,  and  losing  her  walk.  And  no  one  can,  we  think, 
doubt  that  after  having  once  or  twice  remained  at  home  while  the  rest  wero 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  having  felt  that  this  loss  of  a  much- 
prized  gratification  was  solely  due  to  want  of  promptitude,  some  amendment 
would  take  place.  At  any  rate,  the  measure  would  be  more  eOective  than  that 
perpetual  scolding  which  ends  only  in  producing  callousness. 

Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual  carelessness,  break  or  lose  tlte 
things  given  to  them,  the  natural  penalty — the  penalty  which  makes  grown-up 
J>ersons  more  careful — is  the  consequent  inconvenience.  The  want  of  the  lost 
or  damaged  article,  and  the  c«'8t  of  supplying  its  place,  are  the  experiences  by 
,  which  men  and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  matters ;  and  the  experience  of 
children  should  be  as  much  as  possible  assimilated  to  theirs.  We  do  not  refer 
to  that  early  period  at  which  toys  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  learning 
their  physical  properties,  and  at  which  the  results  of  carelessness  can  not  be 
understood ;  but  to  a  later  period,  when  the  meaning  and  advantages  of  pro- 
perty are  perceived.  When  a  boy,  old  enough  to  possess  a  penknife,  uses  it  so 
roughly  as  to  snap  the  blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  by  some  hedge-side,  where 
he  was  cutting  a  stick,  a  thoughtless  parent,  or  some  indulgent  rchitive,  will 
commonly  forthwith  buy  him  another ;  not  seeing  that,  by  doing  this,  a  valuable 
lesson  is  lost.  In  such  a  case,  a  father  may  properly  explain  that  penknives 
cost  money,  and  that  to  get  money  requires  labor ;  tliat  he  can  not  afford  to 
purchase  now  penknives  for  one  who  loses  or  breaks  them ;  and  that  until  he 
sees  evidence  of  great  r  carefulness  he  must  decline  to  make  good  the  loss.  A 
parallel  discipline  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  checking  extravagance. 

00N8BQUBNCB8  OF  OBSEBTIXa  XATURS'S  RULES  Of  BEACTIOKS. 

•  4.  In  the  first  place,  right  conceptions  of  cause  and  efiect  are  early  fbrmed ; 
and  by  frequent  and  consistent  experience  are  eventually  rendered  definite  and 
complete.  Proper  conduct  in  life  is  much  better  guaranteed  when  the  good  and 
«vil  consequences  of  actions  are  rationally  understood,  than  when  they  are 
merely  believed  on  authority.  A  child  who  finds  that  disordorliness  entails  the 
■ttbsequent  trouble  of  putting  things  in  order,  or  who  misses  a  gratification  from 
dHatorincss,  or  whoso  want  of  care  is  followed  by  the  loss  or  breakage  of  some 
much-prized  possession,  not  only  experiences  a  keenly-felt  oonsequence,  but 
gains  a  knowledge  of  causation :  both  the  one  and  the  other  being  just  like 
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those  which  adult  life  will  bring.  Whereas  a  child  who  in  such  cases  reoeiyai 
some  reprimand  or  some  factitious  penalty,  not  only  experiences  a  oonsequenos 
•lor  wliicb  it  often  cares  very  little,  but  lacks  that  instruction  respecting  the 
essential  natures  of  good  and  evil  conduct,  which  it  would  else  have  gathered. 
It  is  a  vice  of  the  common  system  of  artificial  rewards  and  punishments,  long 
since  noticed  by  the  clear-sighted,  that  by  substituting  for  the  natural  results  df 
misbehavior  certain  threatened  tasks  or  castigations,  it  produces  a  radically 
wrong  standard  of  moral  guidance.  Having  throughout  infancy  and  boyhood 
always  regarded  parental  or  tutorial  displeasure  as  the  result  of  a  forbidden  ac- 
tion, the  youtlt  has  gained  an  established  association  of  ideas  between  such  ac- 
tion and  such  displeasure,  as  cause  and  effect ;  and  consequently  when  parents 
and  tutors  have  abdicated,  and  their  displeasure  is  not  to  be  feared,  the  restraint 
on  a  forbidden  action  is  in  great  measure  removed :  the  true  restraints,  tlio 
natural  reactions,  having  yet  to  be  learnt  by  said  experience.  As  writes  one 
who  has  had  personal  knowledge  of  this  short-sighted  system : — **  Young  men 
let  loose  from  school,  particularly  those  whose  parents  have  neglected  to  exeit 
their  influence,  plunge  into  every  description  of  extravagance ;  they  know  no 
rule  of  action — they  are  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  moral  conduct — they  hare 
no  foundation  to  rest  upon — and  until  they  have  been  severely  disciplined  by 
the  world  are  extremely  dangerous  members  of  society.*' 

Another  groat  advantage  of  this  natural  system  of  discipline  is,  that  it  is  ii 
system  of  pure  justice ;  and  will  be  recognized  by  every  child  as  such.  Whom 
Buffers  nothing  more  than  the  evil  which  obviously  follows  naturally  fW>m  hh 
own  misbehavior,  is  much  less  likely  to  think  himself  wrongly  treated  than  if 
he  suffers  an  evil  artificially  inflicted  on  him;  and  this  will  be  true  of  childrea 
as  of  men.  Take  the  case  of  a  boy  who  is  habitually  reckless  of  his  clothes — 
scrambles  through  hedges  witliout  caution,  or  is  utterly  regardless  of  mud.  If 
he  is  beaten,  or  sent  to  bed,  he  is  apt  to  regard  himself  as  ill-used ;  and  his 
mind  is  more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  thinking  over  his  injuries  than  repenting 
of  his  transgressions.  But  suppose  he  is  required  to  rectify  as  &r  as  he  can  thi 
harm  he  has  done — ^to  clean  off  the  mud  with  which  he  has  covered  himself,  or 
to  mend  the  tear  as  well  as  he  can.  Will  he  not  feel  that  the  evil  is  one  of  hit 
own  producing?  Will  he  not  while  paying  this  penalty  be  continuously  con^ 
Bcious  of  the  connection  between  it  and  its  cause?  And  will  he  not,  spite  his 
irritation,  recognize  more  or  less  clearly  the  justice  of  the  arrangement?  If 
several  lessons  of  this  kind  &il  to  produce  amendment — if  suits  of  clothes  ars 
prematurely  •spoiled — if  pursuing  this  same  system  of  discipline  a  father  declines 
to  spend  money  for  new  ones  until  .the  ordmary  time  has  elapsed — ^and  if  mean- 
while, there  occur  occasions  on  whidi,  having  no  decent  clothes  to  go  in,  the 
boy  is  debarred  from 'joining  the  rest  of  the  family  on  holiday  excursions  and 
fete  days,  it  is  manifest  that  while  he  will  keenly  feel  the  punishment,  he  caA 
scarcely  fail  to  trace  the  chain  of  causation,  and  to  perceive  that  his  own  careh> 
lessness  is  the  origin  of  it;  and  seeing  this,  he  will  not  have  that  same  sense  of 
injustice  as  when  there  is  no  obvious  connection  between  the  transgression  and 
its  penalty. 

Again,  the  tempers  both  of  parents  and  children  are  much  less  liable  to  be 
ruffled  under  this  system  than  under  the  ordinary  system.  Instead  of  letting 
diildren  experience  tlie  painful  results  which  naturally  follow  from  wrong  con- 
duct, the  usual  oourse  punned  by  parents  is  to  inflict  themselves  certain  other 
jMunful  results.     A  doable  mischief  arises  fivm  this.    Making,  as  they  do; 
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multiplied  famOy  laws;  aad  identifying  their  own  supremacj  and  dignity  witti 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws;  it  happens  that  eyeiy  transgression  comes  to  bo 
regarded  as  an  offense  against  themselves,  and  a  cause  of  anger  on  their  part^ 
Add  to  which  the  further  irritations  wliich  result  from  taking  upon  themselves» 
.in  the  shape  of  extra  labor  or  cost,  those  evil  consequence^  which  should  have 
been  allowed  to  iall  on  the  wrong-doers.  Similarly  with  the  children.  Penal- 
ties which  the  necessary  reaction  of  things  brings  round  upon  them — ^penalties 
which  are  inflicted  by  impersonsl  agency,  produce  an  irritation  tliat  is  compara- 
tively slight  and  transient;  whereas^  penalties  which  are  voluntarily  inflicted  by 
a  parent,  and  are  afterwards  remembered  as  caused  by  him  or  her,  produce  aa 
Irritation  both  greater  and  more  continued.  Just  consider  how  disastrous 
would  be  the  result  if  this  empirical  method  were  pursued  from  the  beginning. 
Suppose  it  were  possible  for  parents  to  take  upon  themselves  the  physical  suffer- 
ings entailed  on  their  children  by  ignorance  and  awkwardness ;  and  tliat  while 
^bearing  these  evil  consequences  they  visited  on  their  children  certain  other  evit 
consequences,  with  the  view  of  teaching  them  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct 
Suppose  that  when  a  child,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  meddle  with  the  kettle^ 
^ilt  some  boiling  water  on  its  foot,  the  mother  vicariously  assumed  the  scald 
and  gave  a  blow  in  place  of  it;  and  similarly  in  all  other  cases.  Would  not 
the  daily  mishaps  be  sources  of  &r  more  anger  than  now  ?  Would  there  not  be 
chronic  ill-temper  on  both  sides?  Tet  an  exactly  parallel  policy  is  pursued  in 
after  years.  A  father  who  punishes  his  boy  for  carelessly  or  willfully  breaking 
a  sister's  toy,  and  then  himself  pays  for  a  new  toy,  does  substantially  this  same 
thing — ^inflicts  an  artificial  penalty  on  the  trangressor,  and  takes  the  natural 
|>enalty  on  himself:  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the  transgressor  being  alike 
needlessly  irritated.  If  he  simply  required  restitution  to  be  made,  he  would 
fffoduce  far  less  heartburning.  If  he  told  the  boy  that  a  new  toy  must  be 
Iwught  at  his,  the  boy's  cost,  and  that  his  supply  of  pocket-money  must  be 
withheld  to  the  needftil  extent,  there  would  be  much  lees  cause  for  ebullition  of 
temper  on  either  side ;  while  in  the  deprivation  afterwards  felt,  the  boy  would 
experience  the  equitable  and  salutary  consequence.  In  brieij  the  system  of  die- 
Cipline  by  natural  reactions  is  less  injurious  to  temper,  alike  because  it  is  per- 
ceived on  botli  sides  to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  justice,  and  because  it  more 
Cr  less  substitutes  the  impersonal  agency  of  nature  for  the  personal  agency  of 
parents. 

Whence  also  follows  the  manifest  corollary,  that  under  this  system  the  parental 
and  filial  relation  will  be  a  more  ftiendly,  and  therefore  a  more  influential  one. 
Whether  in  parent  or  child^  anger,  however  caused,  and  to  whomsoever  directed, 
la  more  or  less  detrimental.  But  anger  in  a  parent  towards  a  child,  and  in  a 
child  towarde  a  parent,  is  especially  detrimental;  because  it  weakens  that  bond 
of  sympathy  which  is  essential  to  a  beneficent  control.  In  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral law  of  association  of  ideas,  it  inevitably  results,  both  in  young  and  old, 
tliat  dislike  is  contracted  towards  things  which  in  our  experience  are  habitually 
connected  with  disagreeable  feelings.  Or  where  attachment  originally  existed, 
it  is  weakened,  or  destroyed,  or  turned  into  repugnance,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  painful  impressions  received.  Parental  wrath,  with  its  accompanying 
reprimands  and  castigations,  can  not  fhil,  if  often  repeated,  to  produce  filial 
alienation ;  while  the  resentment  and  sulkiness  of  children  can  not  fiiil  to  weaken 
the  affection  felt  for  them,  and  may  even  end  in  destroying  it.  Henee  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  parents  (and  especially  fiitbera,  who  are  commonly 
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deputed  to  express  the  anger  and  inflict  the  punishment)  are  regarded  with  in- 
ditference,  if  not  with  aversion ;  and  hence  the  equally  numerous  cases  in  whioh 
children  are  looked  upon  as  inflictions.  Seeing,  then,  as  all  must  do,  that 
estrangement  of  this  kind  is  &tal  to  a  Wutary  moral  culture,  it  follows  that 
parents  can  not  be  too  solicitous  in  avoiding  occasions  of  direct  antagonism  with 
their  children— occasions  of  personal  resentment  And  therefore  they  can  not 
too  anxiously  avail  themselves  of  this  discipline  of  natural  consequences — this 
system  of  letting  the  penalty  be  inflicted  by  the  hiws  of  things;  which,  by 
saving  tiie  parent  from  the  function  of  a  penal  agent,  prevents  these  mutual 
exasperations  and  estrangements. 

ADTANTAQES  OF  THE  USTaOD  OF  NOEHAL  REACTIONS., 

6.  Among  the  advantages  of  the  divinely  ordained  method  of  moral  culture  by 
the  experience  of  normal  reactions  are,  First,  that  it  gives  that  rational  coropro- 
hension  of  right  and  wrong  conduct  which  results  fh>m  actual  experience  of  tha 
good  and  bad  consequences  caused  by  them.  Second,  that  the  child,  suflbring 
nothing  more  than  the  painful  effects  brought  upon  it  by  its  own  wrong  action^ 
must  recognize  more  or  less  clearly  the  justice  of  the  penalties.  Third,  that  recog- 
nizing the  justice  of  the  penalties,  and  receivmg  those  penalties  through  the 
working  of  things,  ratlier  than  at  the  hands  of  an  individual,  its  temper  will  be 
less  disturbed;  while  the  parent  occupying  the  comparatively  passive  position 
of  taking  care  that  the  natural  penalties  aie  felt,  will  preserve  a  comparative 
equanimity.  And  fourth,  that  mutual'  exasperation  being  thus  in  great  measure 
prevented,  a  much  happier,  and  a  more  mfluential  state  of  feeling,  will  exuft 
between  parent  and  child. 

THE  TRUE  RELATION  OF  PARENT  AND  CHILD. 

6.  At  present,  mothers  and  fathers  are  mostly  considered  by  their  offspring  as 
friend-enemie&  Determined  as  their  impressions  inevitably  are  by  the  treat> 
ment  they  receive;  and  oscillating  as  that  treatment  does  between  bribery  and 
thwarting,  between  petting  and  scolding,  between  gentleness  and  castigation; 
children  necessarily  acquire  conflicting  beliefs  respecting  tlie  parental  character. 
A  mother  commonly  thinks  it  quite  sufficient  to  tell  her  little  boy  that  she  is  hi« 
best  friend ;  and  assuming  that  ho  is  in  duty  bound  to  believe  her,  condudetf 
that  he  will  forthwith  do  so.  " It  is  all  for  your  good;"  "I  know  what  is  pro- 
per for  you  better  than  you  do  yourself;"  "  You  are  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand it  now,  but  when  you  grow  up  you  will  thank  me  for  doing  what  I  do  ;"-— 
these,  and  like  assertions,  are  daily  reiterated.  Meanwhile  the  boy  is  daily  suf- 
fering positive  penalties ;  and  is  hourly  forbidden  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
which  he  was  anxious  to  do.  By  words  he  hears  that  his  happiness  is  the  end 
in  view ;  but  from  the  accompanymg  deeds  he  habitually  receives  more  or  less 
pain.  Utterly  incompetent  as  he  is  to  understand  that  future  which  his  mother 
has  in  view,  or  how  this  treatment  conduces  to  the  happmess  of  that  future,  ha 
judges  by  such  results  as  he  feels ;  and  finding  these  results  any  thing  bu| 
pleasurable,  he  becomes  skeptical  respecting  these  professions  of  friendships  - 
And  is  it  not  folly  to  expect  any  other  issue?  Must  not  the  child  judge  by 
such  evidence  as  he  has  got  ?  and  does  not  this  evidence  seem  to  warrant  his 
conclusion?  The  mother  would  reason  in  just  the  same  way  if  similarly- 
placed.  If)  in  the  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  she  found  some  one  who  was  con- 
•tantly  thwarting  her  wishee^  uttering  sharp  reprimands,  and  occasionally  inflict^ 
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Ing  actual  penalties  on  her,  she  would  pay  but  little  attention  to  any  profeariont 
•  of  anxiety  for  her  welfare  which  accompained  these  acts.  Why,  then,  doea 
•'she  suppose  that  her  boy  will  conclude  otherwise? 

But  now  observe  how  different  will  be  the  results  if  the  system  we  contend 
for  be  consistently  pursued — if  tlie  mother  not  only  avoids  becoming  the  instru- 
•ment  of  punishment,  but  plays  the  part  of  a  friend,  by  warning  her  boy  of  the 
punishments  which  Nature  will  inflict  Take  a  case;  and  that  it  may  illustrate 
the  mode  in  whicli  this  policy  is  to  be  early  initiated,  let  it  be  one  of  the  sim- 
•plest  ciises.  Suppose  that,  prompted  by  the  experimental  spirit  so  conspicuous 
in  children,  whose  proceedings  instinctively  conform  to  the  inductive  method 
of  inquiry — suppose  that  so  prompted  the  child  is  amusing  himself  by  lighting 
pieces  of  pa{fer  in  the  candle  and  watching  them  bum.  If  his  mother  is  of  the 
ordinary  unrcflective  stamp,  she  will  either,  on  the  plea  of  keeping  the  child 
"out  of  mischieil''  or  from  fear  that  he  will  bum  himself  command  him  to 
desist ;  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  will  snatch  the  paper  from  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  mother  of  sufficient  rationality, 
who  knows  that  this  interest  with  which  the  chUd  is  watching  the  paper  bum 
results  from  a  healthy  inquisitiveness,  without  which  he  would  never  have 
emerged  out  of  infantine  stupidity,  and  who  is  also  wise  enough  to  condder  the 
moral  results  of  interference,  she  will  reason  thus: — *'If  I  put  a  stop  to  this  I 
shall  prevent  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  It  is  trae 
that  I  may  save  the  child  from  a  bum ;  but  what  tlien  ?  He  is  sure  to  burft 
himself  sometime ;  and  it  is  quite  essential  to  his  safety  in  life  that  he  should 
Jeara  by  experience  the  properties  of  flame.  Moreover,  if  I  forbid  him  from 
running  this  present  risk,  he  is  sure  hereafter  to  run  the  same  or  a  greater  risk 
when  no  one  is  present  to  prevent  him ;  whereas,  if  he  sliould  have  any  acci- 
dent now  that  I  am  by,  I  can  save  hiro  from  any  great  injury;  add  to  which  the 
advantage  that  he  will  have  in  fbture  some  dread  of  fire,  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  burn  himself  to  death,  or  set  the  house  in  a  flame  wlien  others  are  absent. 
Furthermore,  were  I  to  make  him  desist,  I  should  thwart  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  in  itself  a  purely  harmless,  and  indeed,  instructive  gratification ;  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  regard  me  with  more  or  less  ill-feeling.  Ignorant  as  he  is 
of  the  pain  (torn  which  1  would  save  him.  and  feeling  only  the  pain  of  a  balked 
desire,  he  could  not  fail  to  look  upon  me  as  the  cause  of  that  pain.  To  save 
him  from  a  hurt  which  he  can  not  conceive,  and  which  has  therefore  no  exist- 
ence for  him,  I  inflict  upon  him  a  hurt  wliich  he  feels  keenly  enough ;  and  so 
become,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  minister  of  evil.  My  best  course  then,  ia 
eimply  to  warn  him.  of  the  danger,  and  to  be  ready  to  prevent  any  serious 
damage."  And  following  out  this  conclusion,  she  says  to  the  child — "  I  fear  you 
will  hurt  yourself  if  you  do  that"  Suppose,  now,  that  the  cliild  perseveres,  as 
be  will  very  probably  do ;  and  suppose  that  he  ends  by  burning  himself.  Whai 
are  the  results?  In  the  flrst  place  he  has  gained  an  experience  which  he  must 
^in  eventually,  and  which,  for  his  own  safety  he  can  not  gam  too  soon.  And 
in  tlie  second  place,  he  has  found  that  his  mother's  disapproval  or  waming  was 
meant  for  his  welfare:  he  has  a  further  positive  experience  of  her  benevolence — 
a  further  reason  for  placmg  confidence  in  her  judgment  and  her  kindness — e 
farther  reason  for  loving  her. 

Of  course,  in  those  occasional  hazards  where  there  is  a  risk  of  broken  limbs 
er  other  serious  bodily  injury,  forcible  prevention  is  called  for.  But  leaving  oat 
these  extreme  cases,  the  system  pursued  should  be  not  that  of  guardmg  a  cfaiM 
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Af^inst  the  sinall  dangers  into  which  it  daily  runs,  but  that  of  advising  and 
warning  it  against  them.  And  by  consistently  pursuing  this  course,  a  much 
stronger  filial  Hflcction  will  be  generated  than  commonly  exists.  If  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  discipline  of  the  natural  reactions  is  allowed  to  come  into  play — 
if  in  all  those  out-of-door  scramblings  and  in-door  experiments,  by  which  chil- 
drcn  are  liable  to  hurt  themselves,  they  are  allowed  to  persevere,  subject  only 
to  dissuasion  more  or  less  earnest  according  to  the  risk,  there  can  not  fail  to 
arise  an  ever-increasing  faith  in  the  parental  friendship  and  guidance.  Not 
only,  as  before  shown,  does  the  adoption  of  tliis  principle  enable  fathers  and 
mothers  to  avoid  the  chief  part  of  that  odium  which  attaches  to  the  infliction  of 
positive  punishment;  but,  as  we  here  see,  it  enables  them  further  to  avoid  the 
odium  that  attaches  to  constant  thwartings ;  and  even  to  turn  eadh  of  those  in- 
cidents which  commonly  cause  squabbles,  into  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
mutual  good  feeling.  Instead  of  being  told  in  words,  which  deeds  seem  to  con* 
iradict,  that  their  parents  are  their  best  friends,  children  will  learn  this  truth  by 
a  consistent  daily  experience ;  and  so  learning  it,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  trust 
and  attachment  which  nothing  else  can  give. 

BOW  TO  DKAL  WITH  GRAVE  0FFKKBX8. 

7.  The  perpetual  ill-behavior  of  many  children  is  itself  the  consequence  of 
that  chronic  irritation  in  which  they  are  kept  by  bad  management.  The  state 
of  isolation  and  antagonism  produced  by  frequent  punishment,  necessarily 
deadens  the  sympathies ;  necessarily,  therefore,  opens  the  way  to  those  trana- 
grcssions  which  the  sympathies  should  check.  That  harsh  treatment  which 
children  of  the  same  family  inflict  on  each  other  is  often,  in  great  measure,  a  re- 
flex of  the  harsh  treatment  they  receive  fW>m  adults — partly  suggested  by 
direct  example,  and  partly  generated  by  the  ill-temper  and  the  tendency  to 
vicarious  retaliation,  which  follow  chastisements  and  scoldings.  It  can  not  be 
questioned  that  the  greater  activity  of  the  affections  and  happier  state  of  feel- 
ing, maintained  in  children  by  the  discipline  we  have  described,  must  prevent 
their  sins  against  each  other  from  being  either  so  great  or  so  frequent.  More- 
over, the  still  more  reprehensible  offenses,  as  lies  and  petty  thefts,  will,  by  the 
same  causes,  be  diminished.  Domestic  estrangement  is  a  fruitful  source  of  such 
transgressions.  It  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  visible  enough  to  all  who  observe, 
that  thoee  who  are  debarred  the  higher  gratifications  fall  back  upon  the  lower; 
those  who  have  no  sympathetic  pleasures  seek  selfish  ones ;  and  hence,  con- 
versely, the  maintenance  of  happier  relations  between  parents  and  children 
is  calculated  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  offenses  of  which  selfishness  ia 
the  origin. 

When,  however,  such  offenses  are  committed,  as  they  will  occasionally  be 
even  under  the  best  system,  the  discipline  of  consequences  may  still  be  resorted 
to ;  and  if  there  exist  that  bond  of  confidence  and  affection  which  we  have 
described,  this  discipline  will  be  found  efficient.  For  what  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences, say,  of  a  theft  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds— direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  consequence,  as  dictated  by  pure  equity,  is  that  of  making  restitution. 
An  absolutely  just  ruler  (and  every  parent  should  aim  to  be  one)  will  demand 
that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  a  wrong  act  shall  be  undone  by  a  right  one;  and 
in  tlie  case  of  theft  this  implies  either  the  restoration  of  the  thing  stolen,  or,  if 
it  is  consumed,  then  the  giving  of  an  equivalent:  which,  in  the  case  of  a  child, 
may  be  effected  out  of  its  pocket-money.    The  indirect  and  more  serious  con- 
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sequenoe  is  the  grave  displeasure  of  parents — a  oonsequence  which  inevitably 
follows  among  all  peoples  sufficiently  civilized  to  regard  theft  as  a  crime ;  and 
the  manifestation  of  this  displeasure  is,  in  tliis  instance,  the  most  severe  of  the 
natural  reactions  produced  by  the  wrong  action.  "  But,"  it  will  be  said,  ''  the 
manifestation  of  parental  displeasure,  either  in  words  or  blows,  is  the  ordinary 
course  in  these  cases:  the  method  leads  here  to  nothing  new."  Very  true. 
Already  we  have  admitted  that,  in  some  directions,  this  method  is  spontaneously 
pursued.  Ahready  we  'have  shown  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  manifi^t 
tendency  for  educational  systems  to  gravitate  towards  the  true  system.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  as  before,  tliat  the  intensity  of  this  natural  reaction  will, 
in  the  beneficent  order  of  things,  adyust  itself  to  the  requirements — tliat  this 
parental  displeasure  will  vent  itself  in  violent  measures  during  comparatively 
barbarous  tunes,  when  the  children  are  also  comparatively  barbarous;  and  will 
express  itself  less  cruelly  in  those  more  advanced  social  states  in  which,  by  im- 
plication, the  children  are  amenable  to  milder  treatment.  But  what  it  chiefly 
concerns  us  here  to  observe  is,  that  the  manifestation  of  strong  parental  dis- 
pleasure, produced  by  one  of  these  graver  offenses,  will  be  potent  for  ^ood  just 
in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  attachment  existing  between  parent  and 
child.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  discipline  of  the  natund  consequences  has 
been  consistently  pursued  in  other  cases,  will  it  be  efficient  in  this  case. 

DO  KOT  SET  UP  TOO  HIGH  A  STANDARD  OF  JDTENILE  GOOD  CONDUCT. 

8.  Do  not  expect  from  a  cliild  'any  great  amount  of  moral  goodness.  During 
early  years  every  civilized  man  passes  through  that  phase  of  character  exhibited 
by  the  barbarous  race  from  which  he  is  descended.  As  the  child's  features—- 
flat  nose,  forward-opening  nostrils,  laige  lips,  wide^apart  eyes,  absent  frontal 
sinus,  Ac. — ^resemble  for  a  time  those  of  the  savage,  so,  too,  do  his  instincts. 
Hence  the  tendencies  to  cruelty,  to  thieving,  to  lying,  so  general  fimong  chil- 
dren — tendencies  which,  even  without  the  aid  of  discipline,  will  become  more 
or  less  modified  just  as  the  features  do.  The  popular  idea  that  children  are 
"  innocent,"  while  it  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  knowUdge^  is  totally 
false  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  impulses,  as  half  an  hour's  observation  in  the 
nursery  will  prove  to  any  one.  Boys  when  leff  to  themselves,  as  at  a  public 
school,  treat  each  other  far  more  brutally  than  men  do ;  and  were  they  left  to 
themselves  at  an  earlier  age  their  brutality  would  be  still  more  conspicuous. 

Not  only  is  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for  juvenile  good  conduct,  but 
it  is  even  unwise  to  use  very  urgent  incitements  to  such  good  conduct 
Already  most  people  recognize  the  detrimental  results  of  intellectual  precocity; 
but  there  remains  to  be  recognized  the  truth  that  there  is  a  moral  precocity 
which  is  also  detrimental.  Our  higher  moral  faculties,  like  our  higher  mtellectual 
ones,  are  comparatively  complex.  By  consequence  they  are  both  comparatively 
late  in  their  evolution.  And  with  the  one  as  with  the  otlter,  a  very  early 
activity  produced  by  stimulation  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  future  character. 
Hence  the  not  uncommon  fact  that  those  who  during  childhood  were  instanced 
as  models  of  juvenile  goodness,  by-and-by  undergo  some  disastrous  and 
seemingly  inexplicable  change,  and  end  by  being  not  above  but  below  par; 
while  relatively  exemplary  men  are  often  the  issue  of  a  diildhood  by  no  means 
so  promising. 

Be  content,  therefore,  with  moderate  measures  and  moderate  results  Con- 
fltantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  higher  morality,  like  a  higher  intelligence^ 
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must  be  reached  by  a  slow  growth ;  and  you  will  then  have  more  patience  with 
those  imperfections  of  nature  which  your  ciiild  hourly  difiplays.  You  wiJ]  be 
less  prone  to  that  constant  sooldin};,  and  tlireatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which 
many  parents  induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation,  in  the  foolish  hope  that  they 
will  thus  make  their  children  what  they  should  be. 

IMFLUEKCE  OF  TUB  LAW  OF  NATURAL  REAGTIOST  OK  PARBNTS. 

9.  By  aiming  in  all  cases  to  administer  the  natural  reactions  to  your  child's 
actions,  you  will  put  an  advantageous  check  upon  your  own  temper.  The 
method  of  moral  education  pursued  by  many,  we  fear  by  most,  parents,  is  little 
else  than  that  of  venting  their  anger  in  the  way  that  first  suggests  itself.  Tlie 
slaps,  and  rough  shakmgs,  and  sharp  words,  with  which  a  mother  commonly 
visits  her  offspring's  small  offenses  (many  of  them  not  offenses  considered  in- 
trinsically,) are  very  generally  but  the  manifestations  of  her  own  ill-controlled 
feelings — result  much  more  fix>m  the  promptings  of  those  feelings  than  from  a 
wish  to  benefit  the  offenders.  While  they  are  injurious  to  hef  own  character, 
these  ebullitions  tend,  by  alienating  her  children  and  by  decreasing  their  respect 
ibr  her,  to  diminish  her  influence  over  them.  But  by  pausing  in  eadi  case  of 
transgression  to  consider  what  is  the  natural  consequence,  and  how  that  natural 
consequence  may  best  be  brought  home  to  the  transgressor,  some  little  time  is 
necessarily  obtained  for  tlie  mastery  of  yourself;  the  mere  blind  anger  first 
aroused  in  you  settles  down  into  a  less  vehement  feeling,  and  one  not  so  likely 
to  mislead  you. 

BE  8PARIX*  OF  COMUAKI)& 

10.  Be  sparing  of  commands.  Command  only  in  those  cases  in  whidi  other 
means  are  inapplicable,  or  have  failed.  '*  In  frequent  orders  the  parents'  ad* 
vantage  is  more  considered  than  the  child's,"  says  Richter.  As  in  primitive 
societies  a  breach  of  law  is  punished,  not  so  much  because  it  is  intrinsically 
wrong  as  because  it  is  a  disregard  of  the  king's  authority^-Hi  rebellion  against 
bim ;  so  in  many  fiunilies,  the  penalty  visited  on  a  transgressor  proceeds  less 
atom  reprobation  of  tlie  offense  tlian  fh)m  anger  at  tiie  disobedience.  Listen  to 
the  ordinary  speeclies— " How  dare  you  disobey  me?"  "I  tell  you  I'll  make 
you  do  it,  sir."  "  I'll  soon  teach  you  who  is  maslef  " — and  tlien  consider  what 
tlie  words,  the  tone,  and  the  manner  imply.  A  determination  to  subjugate  is 
much  more  conspicuous  in  them  than  an  anxiety  for  the  child's  welfare.  For 
tlie  time  being  the  attitude  of  mind  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  despot 
bent  on  punishing  a  recalcitrant  subject.  The  right-feeling  parent,  however, 
like  the  philanthropic  legislator,  will  not  rejoice  in  coercion,  but  will  rejoice  in 
dispensing  witli  coercion.  He  will  do  witiiout  law  in  all  cases  where  other 
modes  of  regulating  conduct  can  be  successfully  employed ;  and  he  will  regret 
the  having  recourse  to  law  when  it  is  necessary.  As  Richter  remarks — "  The 
best  rule  in  politics  is  said  to  be  'pas  trap  gouvemer :'  it  is  also  true  in  educa- 
tion." And  in  spontaneous  conformity  witli  this  maxim,  parents  whose  lust  of 
dominion  is  restrained  by  a  true  sense  of  duty,  will  aim  to  make  their  diildren 
control  tliemselves  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  will  fidl  back  upon  absolutism 
only  as  a  last  resort 

COMMAVD  WrrH  DECISION  AND  00N8ISTBNCT. 

11.  Whenever  you  do  command,  command  with  dedsion  and  consistency. 
If  the  case  is  one  which  really  can  not  be  olhcrNviso  dealt  with,  then  issue  your 
fiat  and  having  issued  it,  never  afterwards  swerve  fh)m  it    Consider  well 
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beforehand  what  jou  are  going  to  do;  weigh  all  the  conaequenoes ;  think 
whether  your  lirmnees  of  purpose  will  be  sufficient;  and  then,  if  you  finally 
make  the  law,  enforce  it  uniformly  at  whatever  cost  Let  your  penalties  be 
like  the  penalties  inllicted  by  inanimate  nature— ineYitablc.  Tlie  hut  cinder 
bums  a  child  the  first  time  he  seizes  it ;  it  bums  him  the  second  time ;  it  burns 
hun  the  third  time ;  it  bums  hun  every  time ;  and  he  very  soon  learns  not  to 
touch  the  hot  cinder.  If  you  are  equally  consistent — ^if  the  consequences 
which  you  tell  your  child  will  follow  certain  acts,  follow  with  like  unilbrmity, 
he  will  soon  come  to  respect  your  laws  as  he  does  tliose  of  Nature.  And  this 
respect  once  established  will  prevent  endless  domestic  evils.  Of  errors  in 
education  one  of  the  worst  is  that  oi  inconsistency.  As  in  a  community, 
crimes  multiply  when  there  is  no  certain  administration  of  justice;  so  in  m 
fiunily,  an  immense  increase  of  transgressions  results  firom  a  hesitating  or 
irregular  infliction  of  penalties.  A  weak  motlier,  who  perpetually  tlireatena 
and  rarely  performs — who  makes  rules  m  haste  and  repents  of  them  at  leisure-*- 
who  treots  the  same  offense  now  with  severity  and  now  with  leniency,  accord- 
ing as  tlie  passing  humor  dictates,  is  laying  up  miseries  both  for  hersell'und  her 
oliildreu.  Slie  is  making  herself  contemptible  in  tlieir  eyes ;  she  is  setting  them 
an  example  of  uncontrolled  feelings;  site  is  encouraging  them  to  transgress  by 
Uie  prospect  of  probable  impunity ;  slie  is  entailing  endless  squabbles  and  ao 
comimnying  damage  to  her  own  temper  and  tlie  tempers  of  her  little  ones;  she 
is  reducing  their  minds  to  a  moral  cliaos,  which  aller-yeara  of  bitter  experience 
will  with  difficulty  bring  into  order.  Better  even  a  barbarous  form  of  domestie 
government  carried  out  consistently,  thA  a  humane  one  inconsistently  carried 
out.  Again  we  say,  avoid  coercive  measures  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so; 
but  when  you  find  despotism  really  necessary,  be  despotic  in  good  earnest 

Tns  AIM  OF  DISCIPJLIVfi  SHOULD  BE  6ELF-Q0VEBNUENT. 

12.  Bear  constantly  in  mind  tlie  trutli  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should 
be  to  produce  a  adf-govet-ning  being;  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  by 
cthen.  Were  your  children  fated  to  pass  their  Uves  as  slaves,  you  ouuld  not  too 
much  accustom  them  to  shivery  during  their  childhood ;  but  as  they  are  by-and* 
by  to  be  tree  men,  with  no  one  to  control  their  daily  conduct,  you  can  not  too 
much  accustom  them  to  self-control  while  they  are  still  under  your  eye.  Thia 
it  is  which  makes  the  system  of  discipline  by  natural  consequences,  so  especially 
appropriate  to  the  social  state  which  we  in  England  have  now  leached.  Under 
early,  tyrannical  forms  of  society,  when  one  of  the  chief  evils  the  citizen  had  to 
fear  was  tlie  anger  of  his  superiors,  it  was  well  that  during  cliildliood  parental 
vengeance  should  be  a  predominant  means  of  government.  But  now  that  the 
citizen  has  little  to  fear  from  any  one — now  tliat  the  good  or  evil  which  he  ex- 
periences throughout  life  is  mainly  that  which  ill  the  nature  of  things  resulta 
from  his  own  conduct,  it  is  desirable  that  from  his  first  years  he  aliould  tiegin  to 
loam,  experimentally,  the  good  or  evil  consequences  which  naturally  follow  this 
or  that  conduct  Aim,  therefore,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  parental  govern- 
ment  as  fast  as  you  can  substitute  for  it  in  your  child's  mind  that  self-govern- 
ment arising  fW>m  a  foresight  of  results.  In  infancy  a  considerable  amount  of 
absolutism  is  necessary.  A  three-year  old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor, 
can  not  be  allowed  to  learn  by  this  discipline  of  consequences ;  for  die  conae- 
qaences  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  too  serious.  But  as  intelligence  increases,  thai 
number  of  instances  calling  for  peremptory  interference  may  be,  and  shoold  bt^ 
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dimmUhed;  with  the  Tiew  of  gniduaUy  ending  them  as  maluritj  is  approached 
All  periods  of  transition  are  dangerous ;  and  the  most  dangerous  is  the  transi- 
tion fh>m  the  restraint  of  the  family  circle  to  the  non-restraint  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  importance  of  purauing  the  policy  we  advocate;  which,  alike  by 
cultivating  a  child's  &culty  of  self-restraint,  by  continuaUy  increasing  the  degree 
in  which  it  is  left  to  its  self-constraint,  and  by  so  bringing  it,  step  by  step,  to  a 
state  of  unaided  self-restraint,  obliterates  fhe  ordinary  sudden  and  hazardous 
change  from  externally-governed  youth  to  internally  governed  maturity. 

BIQHT  GOVERNMENT  COMPLEX  AND  DIFFICULT. 

13.  Remember  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  thing,  but  a 
complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing:  the  hardest  task  which  devolves  upon 
adult  life.  Tlie  rough  and  ready  style  of  domestic  government  is  indeed  prac- 
ticable by  the  meanest  and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and  sharp  words 
are  penalties  that  suggest  themselves  alike  to  the  least  reclaimed  barbarian  and 
the  most  stolid  peasant.  Even  brutes  can  use  this  method  of  discipline ;  as  yott 
may  see  in  the  growl  and  half-bite  with  which  a  bitch  will  check  a  too  exigent 
puppy.  But  if  you  would  carry  out  with  success  a  rational  and  civilized  sya* 
tem,  you  must  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion — for  some  study, 
some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some  self-control  You  will  have  habitually  to 
trace  -the  consequences  of  conduct — to  consider  what  are  the  results  which  in 
adult  life  follow  certain  kind  of  acts ;  and  then  you  will  have  to  devise  methods 
by  which  parallel  results  shall  be  entailed  on  the  parallel  acts  of  your  children. 
You  will  daily  be  called  upon  to  analyze  the  motives  of  juvenile  conduct :  you 
must  distinguish  between  acts  that  are  really  good  and  those  which,  though  ex* 
temally  simulating  them,  proceed  from  inferior  impulses ;  while  you  must  be 
ever  on  your  guard  against  the  cruel  mistake  not  uufrequently  made,  of  trans- 
lating neutral  acts  into  transgressions,  or  ascribing  worse  feelings  than  were  en* 
tertained.  You  must  more  or  less  modify  your  method  to  suit  the  disposition 
of  each  child ;  and  must  be  prepared  to  make  further  modifications  as  each 
child's  disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase.  Your  faith  will  often  be  taxed  to 
maintain  the  requisite  perseverance  in  a  course  which  seems  to  produce  little  or 
no  effect  Especially  if  you  are  dealing  with  children  who  have  been  wrongly 
treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  lengthened  trial  of  patience  before  succeed- 
ing with  better  methods;  seeing  that  that  which  is  not  easy  even  where  a  right 
state  of  feeling  has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  becomes  doubly  diffi* 
cult  when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling  has  to  be  set  right.  Not  only  will  you  have 
constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of  your  children,  but  you  will  have  to  analyze 
your  own  motives — to  discriminate  between  those  internal  suggestions  spring- 
ing from  a  true  parental  solicitude,  and  those  which  spring  from  your  own 
gcltidhness,  from  your  love  of  case,  from  your  lust  of  dominion.  And  then, 
more  trying  still,  you  will  have  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  curb  these  baser  im* 
pulses.  In  brief)  you  will  have  to  carry  on  your  higher  education  at  the  same 
lime  that  you  are  educating  your  children.  Intellectually  you  must  cultivate 
to  good  purpose  that  most  complex  of  subjects—human  nature  and  its  Uws,  as 
exhibited  in  your  diildren,  in  yourself;  and  in  the  world.  Morally,  you  must 
keep  in  constant  exercise  your  liigher  feelings,  and  restrain  your  lower.  It  is  a 
truth  yet  remaining  to  bo  recognized,  that  the  hist  stage  in  the  mental  develop* 
ment  of  each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached  only  through  the  proper  dis* 
•barge  of  the  parental  duties.    And  when  this  truth  is  recognized,  it  will  b« 
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Been  how  admirable  is.  the  ordination  in  virtue  of  which  human  beings  are  led 
by  their  strongest  affections  to  subject  themselves  to  a  discipline  which  they 
would  else  elude. 

While  some  will  probably  regard  this  conception  of  education  as  it  should  be^ 
with  doubt  and  discouragement,  others  will,  we  think,  perceive  in  the  exalted 
ideal  which  it  involves,  evidence  of  its  truth.  That  it  can  not  be  realized  by 
the  impulsive,  the  unsympathetic,  and  the  short-sighted,  but  demands  th6 
higher  attributes  of  human  nature,  they  will  see  to  be  evidence  of  its  fitness  for 
the  more  advanced  states  of  humanity.  Though  it  calls  for  much  labor  and 
self-sacrifice,  they  will  see  that  it  promises  an  abundant  return  of  happiness, 
immediate  and  remote.  They  will  see  that  while  in  its  injurious  effects  on  both 
parent  and  diild  a  bad  system  is  twice  cursed,  a  good  system  is  twice  blessed — 
it  blesses  him  that  trains  and  him  that's  trained. 
T»  b«  eoDtlBiud. 


L  PHYSICAL  AUd  HIUTAfiY  EXERCISES  IS  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 
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From  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  prosperltj 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  goremment  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  hare  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  military  people  by  the 
Buflerings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizuig 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

"  The  fir$t  objeety'^  says  Damet  Webster,  "o^  a  free  people  is  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty :^^  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
American,  and  if,  as  it  is  asserted,  **the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na« 
tion  is  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,^  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  to  the  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deterioratiug.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
quahfy  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  iuheritance  which  waa 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc- 
cess in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  solely  to  the  men- 
tal and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re- 
wards held  out  by  committees  and  teachers,  stimulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  growth  of  the  body. 

Although  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giviug  exercise  and  activity 
to  the  body;  this  important  training  being  left  to  the  care  of  parents  or  tho 
pupils  themselves. 

•lli»  C.  S.  Beocher**  ''Appoal  to  Amaricu  Women,''  **  daiithonkt,**  k9, 
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Ib  it  not  too  true  that  the  increase  of  ill  health,  broken  constitutions,  and 
early  deaths,  among  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
warns  us,  year  after  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restless  seeking 
after  mental  and  intellectual  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  of  our  land  ?  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  htm  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  he 
may  well  adnure  the  wisdom  and  forethought  wiiKh  has  established  our  pro»? 
perity  on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  de< 
bility  evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votaries  of  intellectual  train- 
ing; the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  painful.  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  cIosq  confinement  of  some  mechani- 
cal employment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  physi- 
cal recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  evils  assail  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  race.    Is  this  right  or  necessary  ?    Can  it  be  avoided? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atten* 
tion  of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that, 
ytdes*  phytieal  exereiua  are  mforeed  upon  our  9ysieui  of  Public  School  educO' 
tioriy  our  intellectual  culture  vill  be  of  little  avail,  and  that  our  nalumalily 
Handi  tn  danger  cf  sinking  a  prey  to  designing  oppouenie. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powerfully  do* 
veloped,  is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  training 
was  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  well 
known.  The  system  inculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycurgus,  among  the  Spar- 
tan youth,  was  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  sterner 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Rome, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walkmg,  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  physical  powers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  robust- 
ness of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  traming,  not  only 
qusiified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapidl<* 
ty  in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com- 
bined action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  crumbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex- 
ercises which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  without  which 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.    The  talents,  the  expe- 

*IW«  do  not  ihRre  this  alumf  or  boUere  that  haid  study,  apart  from  open  or  aacrat  rloa.  has 
had  much.  If  a&j  thing,  to  do  Dfith  such  physical  deterioration  as  does  exist.  — Xd  Am  Jour  of  Ed.  ] 
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rlenee  of  out  best  educators  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  der 
the  ^Hzntai  faculties,  forgetting  that  too  close  applicatioD  \ 
to  the  growth  of  the  body.  ^^  "^"^  IT'z   •  "^ 

But  few  thoughtful  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  eril  Ii&iei|ic.he( 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  children^  by-ab^ 
sorbing  studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  exercises  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  Taluable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Miss  C. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writers,  furnish  incontestable  eyidencc  of  the 
necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
can  not,  or  will  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  is  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  physical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Fubllo  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  only  successful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  io  tngrt^i  Ikem  upon  the  cmtru  of  studie$  durinsf  tchool  hows,  and  to 
carry  it  out  under  itriet  milttarif  diseipiine ;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely:  calis- 
thenics and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  mUiiary  esceretMe* 
for  the  elder  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exdaim  against  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stem  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  iu  mental  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  some  may  ima^ 
gine,  disphce  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  manhood  those  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noble  citizen  ;^«  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  land,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  mUitery  people ;  the  fields  for  snecessful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  militery  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer- 
cises and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
see  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  thtn  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shunning  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  base  love  of  gam  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer- 
cised in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob- 
served; and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acci- 
dents will  be  avoided,  which  always  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought- 
less in  attempting  to  accomplish  too  much.    Thus  conducted,  they  will  prove  an 
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inyaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline  in  the  school 
room,  and  teach  that  invaluable  lesson  which  it  seems  so  difficult  for  children  to 
learn, — unhesitating  obedience. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  system  let  us  examine  the  practical  testimony 
afforded  in  the  European  schools,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  important  matter. 

On  the  continent  the  advantages  of  physical  training  are  appreciated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  especially  in  the  Industrial  Reform  schools,  where  the  admirable 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  ^*  what  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
when  they  become  men,"*  and  thus  render  them  useful  members  of  society. 
To  Dr.  Barnard's  Natibnal  Education  in  Europe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing  extracts  and  illustrations  of  this  position. 

In  the  Reform  School  of  Rauhen  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  *<tbey  are  taught  to 
develop  their  bodily  and  mental  powers  in  various  practical  ways;  to  use  the 
fire  engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning,  and  use  remedies  to  re- 
cover  them,  to  climb  a  mast  and  handle  the  sail,  of  a  ship.  They  act  as  a  jury 
among  themselves.  Their  chief  reward  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  bonoh 
In  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg,  their  conduct  was  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
heroic,  and  while  bravely  saving  life  and  property,  they  steadily  refused  re- 
wards.*^ Parents  who,  perhaps  justly  owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  in  Gym- 
nasiums, are  timid  of  their  children  becoming  injured  by  these  exercises,  should 
carefully  read  the  system  pursued  in  Fellenberg's  celebrated  establishment  at 
Hofwyl.  "A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  em- 
ployed, so  that  every  boy  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  foolhardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not 
learned  to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly.**  At  Ruysselde,  Belgium,  the 
following  plan  was  pursued:  In  summer,  from  5}  to  6i  A.  M.,  Exercises  and 
Manoeuvres;  from  Ik  to  8|  P.  M.,  Gymnastics.  In  winter,  several  hours  were  ■ 
devoted  to  these  exercises,  and  the  result  found  (as  in  this  report,)  was,  that 
*' rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  walking,  all  rap- 
idly disappeared  under  the  drill,  which  confirmed  the  health  and  increased  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.  It 
predisposed  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effective  safeguard  against  shameful 
habits  and  secret  vices.  The  battalion  movements  were  performed  with  as 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  armed  with  condemned  carbines, 
marched  at  the  head.  The  bayonet  exercises  and  skirmishing  were  as  good  as 
play  to  the  boys.**  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  military  dis- 
cipline upon  the  lads  of  the  Coionie  Agricole^  at  Mettray,  is  related  by  M.  De- 
metz,  and  was  published  in  Barnard's  Journal,  YoL  1,  p.  628.  "During  the  revo- 
lution of  1848,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Mettray,  with  fiags  flying  and  trum- 
pets sounding,  and  meeting  the  youths  returning,  tired  from  fiefd  labor,  their 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them: — *My  boys,  do  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  without 
labor.'  The  c/uf,  who  was  conducting  the  boys,  and  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  *  Haiti  form  in  line.*  The  lads, 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed.    The  chef  then 

*Azbttppu>« 
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iaid  to  the  men,  *Hy  friends,  you  have  learned  to  labor;  you  hare  a  right  to 
rest;  but  leave  these  lads;  let  them  learn  nOw,  and  when  their  turn  comes  they 
may  rest  as  you  do.'  The  men  gave  way,  the  youths  marched  home,  and  Mel- 
tray  was  saved, — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  military  discipline  **  It 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  eolatu  during  the  inundation  of  1856, 
which  won  for  them  the  praises  of  all  France.  These  instances'  might  be  multi- 
plied, but  are  sufficient  to  show  the  moral  and  physical  benefits  of  military  ex* 
ercises  and  discipline  upon  boys,  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  governments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kingdoms,  the  compulsory  ser- 
vice of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  public  schools  to 
teach  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  our  Republican  gov- 
ernment to  do.  Yet  in  Europe  they  watch  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  care 
the  bodily  powers  of  the  children,  knowing  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Qreat  Britain  much  interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  becoming  convinced  that  the  studies  and  (confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  children,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  collecting  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  military  drill  upon  the  health  of  children. 
His  Investigations  have  elicited  much  valuable  information,  the  more  interesting 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  nation  which,  like  our  own,  depends  for 
its  defence  mainly  upon  a  volunteer  force. 

The  following  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  we  extract  from  the  K.  T.  Evening 
Post,  November  1st: 

Ur.  Chadwick  considers  **In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  that  a  systematized  drill 
is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  the  correction  of  congeni- 
tal bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  which  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  affected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  when  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys.  From  a 
moral  point  of  view,  also,  this  drill  will  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  into 
all  the  acquirements  of  discipline — ^namely,  duty,  order,  obedience  to  command, 
self-restraint,  punctuality  and  patience." 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drill  officers  shows  its  national  value,  and 
**  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most  economically,  as  not  interfering  with 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and 
military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  (two  and  a  half  cents)  per  week  per  head  aa 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be  drilled  com- 
pletely in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught 
Imperfectly  on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage ;  and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill, 
the  services  of  retired  drill  sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  military  officers  and 
pensioners^  may  be  had  economically  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  should  have,  in  addition  to  the  foot 
drill,  the  cavalry  drill,  which  the  parents  of  that  cUss  of  pupils  may  afford. 

That  the  driil,  when  made  generally  prevalent,  (without  superseding,)  will 
eventually  accomplish,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  the  objects  of  voluntcei 
corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  Interrupting  productive  occupations  noii 
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becoming  more  absorbing,  is  highly  expensive,  rendering  all  volunteer  forces 
dependent  in  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually  comparatively  inefficient ;  that  the  juve- 
nile drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia ; 
that  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidence  in  military  efficiency,  and  will  spread 
a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service^ 
will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  whether  naval 
or  military,  and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive 
force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in  public  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead  of 
being  an  expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  country." 

Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  lugh  approval  of 
the  plan,  states,  *^  that  the  inferences  drawn  can  not  be  controverted.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  two 
million  of  men  actually. under  arms  in  Great  Britain  alone,  that  is,  excluding 
Ireland.  He  conceives  that  the  effects  of  military  drill  and  exercises,  and  the 
use  of  fire-arms  taught  at  schools,  would  never  be  forgotten ;  that  a  youth  so 
truned  would,  at  any  future  period,  with  a  slight  degree  of  practice,  renew  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  taught.** 

Nor  has  the  training  of  a  better  class  of  seamen  been  neglected.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  commercial  peoi^e,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  see  what  steps  England  is  taking  in  the  matter. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  naval  drill,  old  masts  and  taclde 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  training  schools  in  England,  and  Mr.  Taff- 
nell  has  received  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  naval  men  of  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  boys  have  by  these  means  been  tutored  as  seamen  in  pauper 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailors,  it  is  necessary  to  have  masts  and  sails  rigged 
in  the  playground,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  be  engaged  to  drill  the  boys. 

Mr.  Baker  has  observed  that  the  naval  drill  as  given  at  Greenwich,  is  highly 
effective.  "  He  states  that  he  was  on  board  the  Ganges  and  the  Conway  at  & 
time  when  many  boys  came  on  board  who  had  been  taught  the  naval  drill  at 
Greenwich  naval  schools ;  and  that  they  proved  to  be  as  ready  and  well  tnined 
as  man-of-war^s  men ;  they  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  as  a  class  were  first-rate 
seamen,  becoming  petty  and  warrant  officers  in  greater  proportion  than  others.** 

Of  its  consequence  upon  the  national  health  and  industry,  "Professor  Owen 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best-warmed  and  ventilated  schools,  five  or  six 
hours*  enforced  stillness  of  growing  children  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws 
of  physiology ;  whilst  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  agree  that,  under  the  present 
system,  children  are  placed  under  conditions  which  impair  good  bodily  health 
and  generate  epidemic  disease.  Mr.  Rahnson,  a  school  commissioner  at  Am* 
sterdam,  states  that  the  physical  e^ls  attendant  upon  the  present  amount  of 
sedentary  confinement  in  schools,  required  from  young  children,  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention  in  Holland,  and  that  they  have  under  trial  a  system  of  exer- 
cises for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  of  Leipsic.  *  The  chief  question,* 
flays  the  latter  gentleman,  *  is,  How  are  our  children  to  be  brought  up?  Is  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  The  answer  is,  No;  or  we  should  not  see  so 
many  children  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  school,  become  pale 
and  bloodless  after  school  has  begun;  *  and  he  prescribes  the  limitatioa  of  the 
hours  of  school  confinement. 
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Mr.  Robert  BawliDBon,  cItU  engineer,  giyee  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  ttie 
adrantagea  of  school  drill  in  connexion  with  manual  labor : 

«*  In  my  opinion,  based  on  experience  and  obserration,  1  think  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 
I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  building,  tradesmen  are 
frequently  required  to  use  theur  strength  in  oonce|^,  IKUng,  carrying  and  draw* 
ing ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  unlndned  men«  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
nuflkilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  wpuld  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Hen  frequently  r^ect  the  asBistanoe  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso- 
lutely danger  in  having  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  ariee  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  in  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  work.  »  »  »  Boys  should 
not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lilt,  carry  and  pull  in  concert  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trftdes,  which  are  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  with  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  Lb  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  far  as  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  &cility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  especially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  joint  feats  of  strength.  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life." 

*'  As  regards  its  fitne'ss  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  state  that  Hx  hours  n^ental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prizemen ;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  i^ysical  exercise.  The  Yice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  had  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer- 
rity ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro- 
vision for  cavalry  exercises.*' 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  ezcept  to  say  that  the  noble  labors  of  Profes- 
sors Ling  and  Branting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments  of  Northern  Europe,  where  a  nfttfkod  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  fVom  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  militery  exercises  in  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whose  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especially  by  the  ehus  which  he  specifics. 
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that  *^the  improTement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  flxec^idea,*  the  constant 
preoccupation  of  the  statesmen  of  America.*^ 

We  have  indeed  a  noble  and  liberal  system  of  education,  but  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  so  extended  as  to  invigorate  the  bodies  as  well  as  develop  the 
mental  faculties  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  military  exercises 
would  best  accomplish  this,  §nd  at  the  same  time  form  our  public  schools  into 

a  NURSERY  FOR  A  BRATS  AND  EFFECTIVE  MILITIA. 

Early  in  October  last  a  communication  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  dif* 
ferent  governors,  and  various  other  persons  .connected  with  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Northern  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
fW>m  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  eariy  prep- 
aration in  school-days  to  strengthen  the  mUUia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  before  the  New  York  and  other  City  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The  subject  was  also  agitap 
ted  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  warm  responses  which  have 
been  accorded  to  these  communications,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  Borne  legislative  action  will  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  General,  William  H.  Anthon, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  militia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
all  matters  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  militia,  thus  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Curtis, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 

**  The  entire  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  and  reform,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  ihe  Father  of  the  Republic  intended  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persons,  and  among  others  Col.  Richard 
Delafield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Maj.  E.  L.  Molineux,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introductioi^  of  *The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  *  The  School  of  the  Soldier  ftnd  of  the  Company,*  into  our  public  schools. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  inform  me  how  far  you  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board.*^ 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  observations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied : 

**  It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  military  instruction  should,  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  In  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  tnai 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defenduig  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ- 
ized militia,  receiving  ttom  year  to  year  into  its  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
Instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  familiar,  will  always  be  sustained  by  the  public  confi- 
dence and  esteem.** 


•  Written  Beoamber,  1861.   Br*^!"*"'''*^  by  Goremoa  Andrew  and  Motgaa  m  Uud  i 
fesin  Jeauaiy 
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Military  dlBcipline  and  ezeroiaes  are  bj  no  means  an  untried  experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti- 
■  ttttes  having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  regulations  of  our  National  Military  and  Naval  AcademieSi 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  for  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers. 

One  instance  which  came  under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  will  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  woll-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all 
Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there 
was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point  The  pupils  were 
prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  with  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cots. 
At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 
fellows^  They  were  up  direetly ;  fell  in  their  ranks  and  off  at  a  doMe-quiek 
for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  The  elder 
boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.  Had  an  attack  taken  place,  those 
pupils  would  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 
ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  dueipline,  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super- 
intendent, Captam  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  officer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
ductplitu  to  public  schools : 

'  **  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  views  publicly,  but  you 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  we  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  Uiis  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  two  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country." 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  much 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  we  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science.  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Yirgbia  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti- 
tute nearly  $50,000;  South  CaroUna,  $30,000;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or*  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  legislative  action  for 
dmilar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  we  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  respect. 
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Sereral  of  our  best  boys*  boantin^-eehooUi  In  thU  portion  of  the  country, 
haye  for  a  long  time  employed  a  military  iostructor  for  the  pupils  and  beou 
maiM^ed  on  a  semi-military  organisadon;  they  have  been  well  sustained  by  ths 
patronage  of  the  public.    We  instance  two  or  three  schools  of  the  present  time. 

I>r.  Russeirs  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  New  Haven,  is  one  whicli 
has  already  been  of  national  advantage  to  us,  for  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  0. 
Gilman,  **the  scholars  were  of  great  service  in  dnlling  the  recruits  of  Connect!* 
cut  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  now  hold  important  posts  m 
the  army.  The  scholars  formerly  trained  as  infimtry  and  are  now  at  artillery 
practices.**  Mr.  Gilman  very  justly  observes,  that  in  a  country  like  ours  with  no 
standing  army,  every  able-bodied  man  should  learn  to  bear  arms,  and  there 
^n  be  no  oheaper  or  efficient  way  of  doing  this  than  by  teaching  boys  in 
schools. 

The  Eagleswood  Collegiate  and  Military  School,  near  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J., 
has  been  recently  organized  on  the  military  plan.  The  scholars  are  formed 
into  a  battaUon  under  a  superintendent  and  colonel  commanding,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  being  taken  from  the  scholars.  Tho  State  of  New  Jersey  has  snp- 
plied  the  institute  with  arms,  and  the  nulitary  regulations  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  their  general  deportment.  The  reasons  given  for  employing 
this  discipline  are  the  same  that  apply  in  every  instance,  that  it  is  the  most 
orderly  and  effective,  increases  the  energy,  vigor  and  manly  attitude  of  the 
boys,  and  induces  cheerful  obedience. 

To  Major  J.  P.  Prall,  Military  Instructor,  we  are  under  obligations  for  the 
following  account  of  Mr.Tracy^s  Military  Boarding  School^  at  Tarrytown,  Jf,  F. ; 

*^  There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  of  the  utility  of  military  instruction  in 
echools,  and  if  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  fadt 
that  the  very  exigency  you  propose  to  provide  for  is  being  developed,  only  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  volunteer  army  now  fighting  our  country's  battles.  There 
are  a  number  holding  honorable  positions  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  *and 
elsewhere,  who  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  own  observation,  that 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  similar  instruction  to  what  you  propose,  in 
private  military  boarding  schools,  who  give  evidence  of  superior  knowledge  as 
soldiers,  and  with  a  little  preparation  were  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  field  and  camp.  They  have  more  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  as  driU  masters  and  thorough  disciplinarians,  the  very 
ground  you  proposed  to  cover  in  your  articles  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  of  Nov.  20.  ' 
I  have  especially  noticed,  of  late,  the  facility  with  which  youth  acquire  military 
knowledge  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
impress  them  more  strongly  with  its  importance. 

Independent  of  the  military  availability  of  youth  thus  instructed,  the  prompt- 
ness and  precisioQ  that  the  system  induces  is  apparent  A  simple  sketch  of  the 
routine  of  duties  in  a  school  over  the  military  department  of  which  I  have  the 
supervision,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  This  de- 
partment is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  military  feature  an  auxiliary 
io  the  classical  and  preparatory.  Part  of  two  days  in  each  week  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  military  drill  and  instmction,  when  the  flag  is  raised  on  the 
flag-staff  on  the  parade  ground  with  the  noil  of  the  drum,  and  the  sunrise  gun  is 
flred.  At  sunset  it  is  lowered  with  ihe  same  ceremony  by  a  file  of  boys,  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer.    On  other  days  of  the  week 
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a  drill  or  about  an  hour  \a  hdd,  in  command  of  the  company  officers,— always 
in  presence  of  the  Principal  Tlie  utmost  strictness  is  required  in  aJ>  the  mili- 
tary features.  The  ^'Assembly,**  when  beaten  for  drill  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute — tyiuMeJia^/y  after,  "/otf  in*^  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  en/ire  silence 
is  required.  Boys  being  naturally  playful,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
18  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  Taitoo  begins  at  9  o^dock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  "roll 
eall,^  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out; — ^in  fire  min- 
utes the  lights  are  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  m 
such  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  lights  and  without 
loss  of  .time.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responmble  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  The  military  instructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chiefs  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o^clock  A.  M.  each 
day.  Hevielie  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  ^.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly-room  for  ^^roU  call,^  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  uRest-room  march  In  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables, 
face  inward,  and  "til  doi&n^'  by  command;  Wm,  march  out  and  break  ranki^ 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  performed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  hi  every  movement. 

The  armory  and  arms  are  In  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  inspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
so  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
in  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announcing  promotions,  re- 
sults of  inspection,  and  noting  cases  of  military  merit  and  demerit,  &c  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice. 

Militory  cUsses  Ist,  2d  and  8d,  graduated  according  to  military  merit  are  es- 
tablished, and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinations.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  1st  class. 

A  class  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  First  class  who  have  escaped 
being  reported  for  disobedience  and  mnproper  conduct,  is  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  military  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  teken  from  him.    He  may.  however,  be  reinsUted. 

Military  demerito  are  punished  by  military  penalties. 

Cadets  are  taught  to  observe  the  position  of  the  soldier  when  off  duty  also; 
the  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machmery  is  property  set  in 
motion,  the  labor  generally  attending  the  minutiae  of  school  duties  is  greatly 
seduced,  and  much  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  j^ven  the  mffitary  only)  but 
enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school    There  ar« 
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different  modes  in  use  in  other  schools.  Some  partaking  more  of  the  militarj, 
and  some  less.  I  think  there  is  danger,  often,  of  loo  vnteh  military  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  make  it  burdensome ;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  novelty  is  past.*^ 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  Amusements,  fur- 
nishes practical  testimony  **that  it  fosters  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
unanimity  of  action;  teaches  implicit  obedience  to  commands,  crectness  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be- 
havior." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally 
and  physically,  in  private  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity ;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  constitu- 
tional vigor  of  American  youth ;  and  as  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be- 
havior, their  energy,  self-reliance  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  let  Physical  Traih- 

INO  BE   ENGRAFTED  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  ALL  THE   PUPILS  BDUCATED  AT 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  Statb.  Let  US  DOt  hesitate  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
.taking,  for  it  is  a  necem/y,  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
saccessfuUy  and  economically  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  successful  working  of  a  sys- 
tem at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instraction. 

liCt  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intermissions  for 
running  and  pkying,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  oar  best  primary  schodls ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  exeret$e$  should  be  taught  him  every  day; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis- 
thenics recommended  iu  Miss  Beecher*s  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  Super^ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  1E60,  gives  some  mteresting  par-* 
ticuUrs  of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  m  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  httle  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  movements  and 
gymnastics  suiUblo  for  the  strength  and  abiUty  of  the  classes  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  impera- 
tive duty  which  mmt  be  regularly  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  laziness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  trust  if  Physical  Training  is 
carried  out  in  our  system  of  education,  that  a  carefully  prepared  Manual  of  all 
kmds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  compiled  for  t be  use  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  text -book  to  which  our  teachers  can  turn  with  confidence 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils. 

From  the  Girls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar,  departments,  for 

«  Such  a  Manoal  wffl  soon  Iw  pablkhed  by  J  B  Upplncott  k  Go  .  Philadelphia. 
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which  we  propose  military  exercises,  as  being  the  most  economical  and  advan- 
tageous for  public  schools ;  for  t<tciie8  manoeuvre  large  bodies  in  a  small  space,: 
in  an  orderly  manner,  whereas  gymnasiums  are  too  expensive,  and  can  not  be^ 
made  large  enough  to  accommodate  many  scholars  at  once.  This  opens  to  us 
our  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  field  for  prompt  and  ener- 
getic action. 

Suppose  we  take  for  ati  example  one  of  our  Urge  cities.  The  lower  and 
female  departments  having  simple  physical  exercises  in  use,  it  is  wished  to  intro- 
duce military  exercises  into  the  grammar  schools.  Let  us  see  how  simply  it 
oan  be  organized^  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extend  these  studies  if  desired. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Bangor,  will  show  the 
movement  in  that  city,  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

City  of  Bangor,  ) 

Mayor's  Office,  Dec.  21st,  1861.  ) 

Dear  Sir: — ^In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst.,  I  would  say  that,  upon  my 
recommendation,  through  a  communication  I  made  to  our  City  Council,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  an  Order  was  passed  directing  the  military 
drill  to  be  introdu<ftd  into  a  portion  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

I  hsd  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  drill  for  the  physical  training,  no  less  than  for 
the  military  instruction  it  might  impart.  The  prevalent  idea  that  education 
consists  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  theory  that  true  education  consists  in  training  the  moral  and 
physical,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  physical  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  military  drill  has  much  to 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  imparts.  It  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  better  command  of  their  muscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gait  and  bearing. 
It  will  also,  if  properly  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give  them  true 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  relieve  them 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  studies  will,  by  a  grateful  change,  enable 
them  to  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  have  commenced 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a'  week,  to  the  drill.  We  began  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  found,  afler  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  aflbrded  was  too  * 
small,  and  for  the  present  shall  use  the  large  Gymnasium  Hall.  In  summer,  the 
grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  manifest  much  interest  in  their  drills, 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readily  than  men.  Two  or  three  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens,  well  qualified  for  instructors,  have  generously  consented 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  the  present  winter,  with- 
out compensatioli. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  also  disposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  drill  masters, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  expense. 

I  have  hnd  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  in  rebition  to  this  subject, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  however  noticed  the 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Evening  Post  of  Nov.  8th,  and  was  pratiflpd  with 
the  important  facts  which  H  contained.    I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  further 
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eommTinication  vou  may  make  to  the  public  ou  this  huportant  subject,  and 
should  .Tou  wish,  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  the  further  progress  of 
our  experiments. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAUn  STETSON,  Mayor. 
Edwa&o  L.  Molinsux,  Esq.,  New  York. 

To  establish  thoroughly  and  economically  this  military  culture,  the  Board  of 
Education  should  appoint  some  competent  person  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  organ- 
ize and  carry  out  a  system  of  instruction  and  drill;  he  to  have  under  him  two 
or  three  assistant  instructors  of  experience,  under  whose  guidance  a.  teacher^  or 
teachers  from  each  tchool,  should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  tactics,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  the  boys,  which  should  always  Uke  place 
during  school  hours,  and  thereby  form  a  recreation  from  mental  study,  and  not 
encroach  upon  their  play  time.  These  are  the  only  persons  connc<^ed  with 
the  department  beyond  the  scholars  themselves,  as  it  should  be  managed  oa 
the  principle  of  obtaining  the  whok  vorking  force  of  the  military  organizatioo 
from  among  the  pupils.  • 

The  grammar  department  of  each  school  should  be  formed  into  a  company »  or 
where  the  size  of  the  school  rendered  it  necessary,  two  companies;  the  officers 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  deserving  and  competent  boys. 

The  officers  thus  selected  to  be  instructed  theoretically  and  practically  by 
extra  drills,  in  their  respective  duties.  This  would  not  occupy  roach  time,  and 
any  boy  objecting  to  devote  this  time  would  not  be  worthy  of  holding  his  posi> 
tion,  and  should  be  replaced  by  some  one  more  deserving.  Every  school  should 
possess  within  its  limits  space  for  a  parade  ground  and  for  a  few  simple  fix- 
tures  for  gymnastic  exercises.  In  stormy  weather  the  exercises  could  be  car> 
ried  on  indoors ;  for  the  drill  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  exercise  to  a 
great  number  in  a  email  space  without  disturbance  and  noise. 

No  uniform  would  be  required,  and  the  only  expense  would  be  the  loan  or 
purchase  of  500  or  1000  short  muskets,  which  could  be  used  in  turn  at  the  dif- 
ferent schools  for  drill  or  parade.  A  simple  musket  can  be  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  which  will  answer  for  all  purposes. 

.  The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  arms,  the  escorting  and  carrying  them  from 
school  to  school,  or  point  to  point,  as  required,  should  be  the  military  duty  of  the 
pupils;  thus  expense  will  be  saved,  and  the  duty  of  prudent  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  their  equipments  and    do    their  own  work  inculcated. 

These  different  school  drills,  always  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  should  be  visited 
in  turn  by  the  instructors,  who  would  exercise  a  close  and  careful  supervision 
over  them. 

Every  ten  companies  or  schools  should  be  formed  into  a  regiment,  officered  bj 
those  selected  as  the  most  capable,  and  who  had.  passed  the  necessary  exami- 
nation. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays  the  regiments,  in  rotation,  should  be  exercised  bj 
the  Instructors,  in  battilion  movements,  field  mancpuvres,  skirmish  drills,  camp 
duties,  Ac.  These  Saturday  exercises  should  not  be  compulsory^  but  would  bo 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  boys  as  an  amusement. 

In  the  proper  seasons  they  could  be  marched  to  the  suburbs  for  ttielr  exer- 
cises, and  thus  a  pleasant  holiday,  with  healthy  amusements,  be  given  them  un* 
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der  proper  guidance.  Any  father  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  sach  ezer- 
cises  and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teach  them.  All  such  should  be  classed 
together,  and  means  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art. 

If  found  desirable  to  teach  them  to  move  together  in  larg€maM9$9^  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in- 
structor, he  selecting  for  his  staff'  the  most  intelligent  of  the  scholars  who  could 
relieye  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  would  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staff 
would  be  learning  the  techiiicaliUes  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  Ac. 

These  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  assisted  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  military  science  hy  means  ol 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organizedv 
with  tlie  incentive  to  improvement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  teaehera  tit  the  schools. 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  behavior  debarred  them 
irom  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train- 
ing upon  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  invasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relieving  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  camps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys ;  likewise  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  for  the  recruits. 

The  above  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  immediate  i4m,  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers.  If,  however,  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges  would  provide  systematically  for  this  instruction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  the  proper  fields  for  permanent  hencfity  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fully  prepared  to  instruct  in  these  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  *'  let  the  drill  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa- 
tional power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  hav9  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  well  skilled  in  the  military  science  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com- 
panies and  associations,  and  be  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citiien  soldiers  to  the  field.**  New  Jersey  has  just  offered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  SchooL 

Bat  we  must  look  at  the  practical  working  of  physical  and  military  training 
in  small  district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  far  behind,  in  intelleetual  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phys- 
ical and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.    The  duties  of  a  countrj 
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life  are  Buch  m  not  to  render  these  exercises  so  necessary  on  the  score  of  bealtb, 
nor  are  the  pupils  wearied  by  such  constant  application  to  study.  But  Loir 
beneficial  it  would  be  In  smoothing  the  rough,  clownish  manners  of  the  country 
pupil  by  teachmg  him  the  poniiono/a  solaUeTf  and  correct  wUkinff.  In  respect 
to  tills,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  drill  was  taught  aa 
far  as  practicable  to  the  boys  (calisthenics  to  the  girls)  by  the  teacher  himself, 
who,  if  he  were  not  already  instructed  from  a  Normal  School,  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  detuls  of  tactics  sufficiently  for  his  purposes. 
With  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  boys,  company  and  skirmish  drills  could  bo 
taught ;  the  latter  is  admirably  suited  for  country  schools,  and  would  be  a  de- 
light to  the  boys.  If  near  the  water  they  should  be  taught  to  swim. 
'  It  is  thus  wc  would  teach  our  public  school  boys  when  the/  reach  a  certain 
age,  to  act  together  as  citizen  soldiers  and  be  prepared  when  called  upon,  to  do 
yeomen  service  in  the  country ;  to  make  it  their  pride  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
defend  the  Country  and  State  which  so  liberally  educates  them,  let  us  culti- 
vate in  them  a  lofty  and  noble  patriotism,  which  shall  have  its  effect  upon  future 
generations,  for  it  is  upon  these  qualities,  thehr  intelligence  and  enterprise^  aided 
by  phyiieal  ttrength  and  healthy  that  the  Futubb  of  our  country  depends. 

Although  a  course  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  would  soon  Air- 
nish  our  State  with  an  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  and  line  officers,  yet  the  art 
of  war  in  many  of  its  branches,  such  as  artillery,  engineering,  Ac,  requires  a 
scientific  education,  which  can  not  be  given  in  a  private  institution.  Our  col- 
leges undoubtedly  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  this  want.  New  York  city 
possesses  in  its  Free  Academy  a  college  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  two  ov 
three  professorships  to  carry  out  in  part  this  requirement,  yet  a  State  Afiiitar^ 
mnd  Scientific  College  seems  a  necessity  to  which  early  attention  should  be  given, 
but  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  tax  upon  the  State,  it  should  be  managed  some- 
what  upon  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  of  France,  namely,  that  pupils  at  large 
may  be  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

Ofier  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  education  and  careful  training,  and 
sufficient  income  would  be  received  from  the  paying  scholars  to  cover  the 
expense  to  the  State.  Thus,  from  this  college,  might  annually  graduate  men 
educated  for  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  m  time  ol 
war,  would  richly  repay  the  State  for  the  care  devoted  to  their  culture. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  public-school  boys, ,  several  of  the  most  deserving 
should  annually  be  sent  to  this  college  by  the  State,  and  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Academies. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter  to  be  conndered  in  phyrical  exercises 
Ibr  public  education,  more  particularly  in  sea  ports,  viz.,  Naval  Traintng. 

A  late  report  of  the  Shipmaster's  Association  has  shown  us  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  American  vessels  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly,  that  unless  somethmg 
Is  done,  quickly  and  efiectually,  to  provide  a  remedy,  foreign  vessels  will  super- 
sede ours  in  freighting.  The  necessities  of  our  navy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  surely  these  evils  which  assail  the  country  at  this  trying 
moment  of  peril,  should  arrest  attention. 

In  large  seaboard  cities  the  naval  training  school,  which  has  worked  so 
advantageously  in  England  and  Belgium,  could  be  established  very  economi- 
cally by  the  fitting  up  of  some  hall,  at  a  slight  expense,  with  spars,  8aih^  Ac. 
Here  of  an  wenin^j  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  navigation  and  sea- 
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manship  eoald  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  mwD»  of  improying  our  sailors 
and  ol  formtng  useful  citiaeoa  from  those  who  now  idle  away  their  Ume  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  advantages 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  improve  our  cUss 
of  sailors  and  officers^  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  and 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  New  Tork  city  cost  $78,000  per  annum ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  phice  in  successful  operation  an  evening  nautical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boys  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
taught  If  a  war  with  Great  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  found  slum- 
bermg  in  this  respect,  and  must  we  wait  for  the  first  gun  before  taking  active 
measures  I 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation- 
ality. Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  is  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  much  of  the  suffering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers; 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  **  Ready,  aye 
Ready,**  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
"  Here  "  at  the  roU-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  In  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toiL  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school- 
days to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  fiist  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
"  Here  '*  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machiae  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools,^ne  mighty  cry  of  powxr  and  bi^lw-reuakck  from  a  noble  militia, 
possesnng  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  duticM  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right;  patriotic  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  will  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Let  us  picturo  what  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  enterihg  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  si<^ly,  indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  well  from  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
well  oared  for,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  effect  of  the  physical  training  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  with 
his  chest  well  expanded,  then  his  careless,  slouching  steps,  with  hang^g  head, 
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are  floon  changed  to  the  brisk,  smart  walk  of  a  young  gentleman.  Calisthenies 
and  exercises  proportionate  to  his  strength,  and  tending  to  develop  his  limbs 
very  soon  improve  his  health  and  impart  a  youthful  vigor  and  energetic  purpose 
to  his  motions,  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  young  lads  and  give  such 
rich  promise  of  the  future  manhood.  He  soon  learns  exact  and  unhesitating 
obedience,  and  is  taught  by  precept  land  example,  that  no  small  advanUge  in 
appearance  is  to  be  derived  from  a  clean  face  and  well  brushed  dothes.  Is  it  to 
be  denied  that  he  thus  learns  habits  of  order,  activity  and  cleanliness,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  years  ? 

But  his  greatest  ambition,  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes,-^the  reward  for  which  he 
studies  diligently,  is  active  and  neat  in  his  deportment,  docile  and  obedient  to 
his  teachers, — is  to  be  promoted  to  the  grammar  department  or  higher  classes, 
where  the  boys  have  military  exercises.  He  looks  with  4onging  eyes  at  their 
neat,  orderly  ranks,  as  they  form  for  drill  or  parade ;  their  brightly  polished 
shoes,  neatly  brushed  clothes  and  well  kept  arms.  All  this  is  something  to  look 
forward  to,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  has  he  not  to  strive  by  activity  to 
win  his  ffrade  and  by  self-control  and  obedience  prove  himself  deserving  to  com- 
mand others  f  Manhood,  when  it  arrives,  finds  him  bright,  active,  self-relisnt 
and  ready  to  become  a  public  spirited  member  of  society. 

Let  the  necessity  of  military  exercises  be  placed  before  the  boy  in  a  patriotie 
light  and  it  will  mduce  him  not  only  to  take  greater  care  in  the  execution,  but 
likewise  implant  a  still  greater  love  of  country  from  the  very  knowledge  that 
some  day  he  may  be  of  use  to  her,^f  use  to  her  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legisla- 
tive forum,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  various  walks  of  life.  And 
if  the  necessity  again  calls  for  action,  or  if  the  present  war  is  of  long  duration 
and  tests  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  our  national  character,  let  us  not 
shrink  from  the  ordeal,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  an  Almighty  God  and  a 
righteous  cause,  let  us  go  forth  in  this  good  fight,  we  of  this  generation  and 
our  children,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  Christian  soldiers  in  defeoM 
of  truth,  justice,  and  our  country. 
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I  offer  nothing  upon  the  importance  of  Physical  Education. 
If  among  my  readers  there  is  one  who  doubts,  I  ask  him  to 
close  these  pages  and  look  about  him.  On  every  hand  he  is 
met  by  drooping  forms,  feeble  chests,  dyspepsia,  decayed  teeth, 
putrid  breath,  cold  extremities,  crazy  nerves,  brains  on  fire. 

Education  means  a  preparation  for  the  successful  and  easy 
performance  of  the  duties  of  this  life.  Education  means  health, 
strength  and  happiness. 

Amid  such  a  diseased  and  decaying  people,  what  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  true  educator?  Is  it  to  multiply  Greek  Grammers? 
Should  he  not  rather,  as  among  the  Greeks,  begin  with  the 
redemption  of  the  body  ? 

The  body  is  the  foundation  of  the  man.  It  precedes  the 
higher  nature  in  the  order  of  creation  and  development.  Its 
claims  are  primary. 

Our  schools  present  painful  spectacles.  A  hundred  crooked, 
feeble  boys  and  girls  are  gathered  in  an  unventilated  room,  occu- 
pying seats  and  desks,  ingeniously  contrived  to  intensify  their 
deformities  and  weaknesses,  while  the  teachers  cram  their  brains 
with  the  verbiage  of  dead  languages. 

What  would  be  thought  of  that  mental  culture,  which  should 
exclude  all  but  mathematics?  Is  not  the  true  mental  develop- 
ment symmetrical  ? 

Education  as  a  whole  must  be  made  symmetrical  t  Then  what 
should  he  thought  of  that  system  of  national  education,  which 
Ignores  the  body,  leaving  it  to  deformity  and  decay,  while  con- 
fining its  educational  appliances  exclusively  to  the  intellect? 
Such  is  the  genius  of  the  public  schools  of  our  country  !    A  few 
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observers  and  philosophic  thinkers,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
Horace  ]Mann,  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  this  radical 
error.  They  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  rock  on  which  the  nation 
may  go  to  pieces. 

A  few  Educational  Boards,  oppressed  with  the  error  we  are 
considering,  have,  in  their  reports,  undertaken  to  free  them- 
selves from  a  painful  responsibility  by  declaring  that  the  object 
of  the  public  school  is  to  educate  the  mind — that  the  training  of 
the  body  like  that  of  the  soul,  belongs  to  another  institution. 
The  gymnasium  and  the  church,  it  is  said,  are  designed  for  the 
body  and  the  soul,  while  the  public  school  is  established  for 
another  special  work,  viz  :  the  culture  of  the  intellect. 

But  unfortunately  for  this  logic,  the  schools  under  the  man- 
agement of  these  very  Boards,  daily  enjoy  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  for  their  souls,  with  ventilation  and  a  beautiful  play 
ground  (which  may  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars)  for  their 
bodies.  And  in  the  same  reports,  which  ignore  the  claims  of 
the  body,  they  speak  earnestly  of  the  importance  of  ventilation, 
the  free  introduction  of  sunshine,  and  other  hygienic  measures 
which  tend  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  body. 

Who  informed  these  gentlemen  that  the  exclusive  object  of 
the  public  school  is  intellectual  culture  ?  In  which  article  of  the 
school  laws  is  it  so  stated  ?  The  plea  is  a  poor  subterfuge  un- 
worthy of  an  American  Educational  Board. 

The  object  and  aim  of  our  public  schools  is  Education — har- 
monious and  complete — ^the  fullest  possible  preparation  for  the 
successful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  citizen. 

I  will  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  my  readers  by  an  elab- 
orate argument  in  favor  of  physical  education,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  general  development.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
we  observe  attempts  to  introduce  gymnastic  exercises  into  the 
public  schools,  showing  a  very  general  appreciation  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  State  in  this  direction. 

Each  school  should  have  its  gymnastic  teacher,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  regidar  teachers  in  the  institution ;  every  school 
should  have  abundant  supplies  of  gymnastic  apparatus.  When 
a  young  lady,  for  example,  enters  the  school,  the  first  question 
asked  in  the  examination,  which  is  to  determine  her  place  in  the 
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classes,  should  be,  not,  how  have  you  progressed  In  latin?  but, 
**Miss  Mary,  how  is  your  spine?" 

In  determining  the  mental  status,  the  true  teacher  begins,  not 
with  the  last  chapter,  but  with  the  first.  He  first  learns  whether 
the  candidate  can  read,  spell,  and  write.  The  question  of  French 
comes  afterward.  For  a  still  better  reason  he  should  begin  far- 
ther back,  and  ascertain  whether  her  spine,  lungs,  stomach,  or 
skin,  requires  education.  If  her  spine  is  weak,  and  unfit  for 
the  labors  of  life,  she  is  at  once  placed  in  a  class  which  spends 
half  an  hour  every  day  in  such  training  as  shall  make  tlie  spine 
erect  and  vigorous. 

The  time  required  to  give  a  young  lady  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  music,  enabling  her  to  play  a  few  tunes  on  the  piano,  would, 
if  wisely  devoted  to  a  judicious  training  of  her  spine,  save  her 
entirely  from  that  life-long  train  of  sufferings,  which  a  large  ma- 
jority of  American  women  have  to  endure  from  weakness  and 
pain  in  this  central  and  vital  part  of  the  body.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  even  the  feeblest  of  the 
girls,  who  would  require  more  than  an  hour  a  day  to  be  trans- 
formed in  two  or  three  years  from  crooked,  pale,  nervous  crea- 
tures, into  erect,  ruddy,  vigorous  young  women. 

And  when  we  remember  that  the  mental  progress  would  there- 
by be  greatly  enhanced,  it  is  not  extravagant  or  fanatical,  I  tliink, 
considering  the  present  condition  of  American  youth,  to  declare 
that  physical  education  in  our  schools  is  the  imperative  demand 
of  the  hour. 

Are  we  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  our  conceptions  of  a  true 
human  culture,  to  abandon  the  absurdity  of  demanding  of  the 
young  the  conjugation  of  a  Greek  verb,  whUe  we  make  no  pro- 
vision against  the  early  disease  and  death  of  the  lungs  with  which 
that  puzzling  task  is  accomplished? 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  value  of  mental  culture ;  I  am 
only  advocating  a  change  of  policy  which  shall  greatly  enhance 
its  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness.  So  far  is  it  from  being 
true  that  our  children  study  too  many  books  and  achieve  too 
much  in  mental  acquisitions,  it  is  doubtless  quite  within  the  truth 
that  they  do  not  learn  from  books  one  fifth  as  much  as  they 
should.     The  fault  is  not  that  they  have  too  much  intellectual 
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culture,  but  that  thej  are  sadly  neglected  in  another  department, 
which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  any  considerable  degree  of 
success  in  that  culture.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  what  is 
self  evident,  namely :  that  a  vigorous  child  will  accomplish  in 
intellectual  pursuits  infinitely  more  than  one  who  has  spinal  weak* 
ncss  and  indigestion.  And  were  the  body  a  thing  to  be  despised 
and  kicked,  still  as  a  means  by  which  to  secure  the  highest  men* 
tal  grasp,  activity  and  endurance,  it  must  be  fully  and  conscien- 
tiously educated.  But  when  wc  remember  that  instead,  it  is  one 
of  God's  most  wonderful  creations,  endowed  with  amazing  in- 
stincts and  faculties,  and  no  less  an  integral  part  of  man  than 
his  soul,  and  that  during  his  earthly  life  the  conditions  of  the 
body  determine  those  of  the  higher  nature,  the  necessity  for  its 
thorough  education  becomes  very  obvious. 

How  can  such  education  be  most  easily  and  fully  realized? — 
Several  prominent  educators  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 
reply,  '*by  encouraging  the  usual  sports  and  games  of  children." 
No  physiologist  ever  made  such  an' answer.  These  games  and 
sports  are  invaluable  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  1  New  games  and  plays  should  be  introduced,  thus  secur- 
ing a  variety,  which  will  sustain  and  deepen  the  interest.  Every 
nation  has  its  peculiar  games  for  children.  K  these  were  care- 
iully  gathered  and  taught  to  our  little  ones,  and  sudi  apparatus 
as  might  be  required,  were  furnished,  an  important  contribution 
would  be  made  to  their  happiness  and  health.  But  all  this  is  not 
enough.  Writers  and  lecturers  who  have  maintained  that  the 
true  policy,  by  which  to  secure  adequate  physical  culture  for 
children,  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  course,  have  supposed,  it  would 
seem,  that  all  that  children  need  is  exercise,  no  matter  what, 
only  that  it  is  exercise.  I  inquired  of  a  highly  intelligent  edu- 
cator, who  has  written  spiritedly  in  favor  of  games  and  sports, 
and  against  scientific  gymnastics,  why  he  was  not  willing  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  with  regard  to  the  mind?  I  said  to  him,  **you 
certainly^  cannot  deny  that  lectures  and  newspapers,  whist  and 
chess,  call  for  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  they  certslin- 
ly  interest  children  more  than  algebra  and  Greek.  The  boy 
will  pursue  chess  with  more  interest  than  he  can  feel  in  geom- 
etry."   It  was  unnecessary  to  urge  upon  him  the  folly  of  such  a ' 
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course.  He  declared  at  once  that  it  would  fail  to  secure  871x1- 
metry,  patience  and  health  of  mind.  **  To  secure  these,"  he 
said,  '  ^  we  must  have  the  scientific  training  of  the  organized 
school  and  college."  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  body 
was  a  single  organ,  which,  if  exercised,  no  matter  in  what  way, 
was  sure  to  grow  into  right  proportions?  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  a  complicated  machine  of  many  organs,  for  the  proper 
culture  and  development  of  which,  discriminating  appliances 
were  necessary. 

This  thought  is  new  to  America,  but  is  not  a  novelty  in  many 
of  the  advanced  European  nations.  And  we  find  embodied  in 
the  matchless  statues  of  Greece,  imperishable  proofs  that  it  con* 
stituted  the  fundamental  idea  in  their  educational  conceptions. 

In  view  of  its  novelty  in  this  country,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
introducing  one  simple  illustration. 

The  American  boy  has  drooping  shoulders.  This  leads  to  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
No  ordinary  play  even  tends  to  correct  the  evil.  Cricket,  base* 
ball,  marbles,  etc.,  fail  to  secure  the  desired  erectitude.  Girls 
have  no  games  tending  to  correct  this  defoimity,  which  among 
them  is  almost  universal.  But  it  is  quite  easy,  as  all  students 
of  physical  education  have  learned,  to  make  make  all  stooping 
young  people  quite  erect  by  special  gymnastics.  And  these  spe- 
cial gymnastics  arc  not  less  fascinating  than  the  most  popular  games. 

What  is  true  of  the  defect  I  have  mentioned,  is  not  less  true 
of  a  hundred  and  one  other  abnormal  conditions,  which  are  only 
susceptible  of  complete  removal  by  the  same  discriminating  cul- 
ture, which  is  known  to  be  indispensable  to  a  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect. 

My  object  is  to  present  a  new  system  of  Gymnastics.  Novel 
in  philosophy,  and  practical  details,  its  distinguishing  peculiarity . 
is  a  complete  adaptation,  alike,  to  the  strongest  man,  the  feeblest 
woman,  and  the  frailest  child.  The  athlete  finds  abundant 
opportunities  for  the  greatest  exertions,  while  the  delicate  child 
is  never  injured. 

Dispensing  with  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  the  ordinary  gym- 
nasium, its  implements  are  all  calculated  not  only  to  impart 
strength  of  miiscle,  but  to  give  flexibleness,  agility  and  grace 
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of  movement.  None  of  the  apparatus,  (with  one  or  two  slight 
exceptions,)  is  fixed.  Each  and  every  piece  is  held  in  the  lumd, 
so  that  any  hall  or  other  room  may  be  used  for  the  exercises. 

Public  Interest  in  Physical  Education. 

The  true  educator  sees  in  the  present  public  inteisest  in  phys- 
ical education,  a  hope  and  a  promise. 

And  now  he  is  only  solicitous  that  the  great  movement  so  aus- 
piciously inaugurated,  may  not  degenerate  into  some  unprofita- 
ble speciality. 

One  man  strikes  a  blow  equal  to  five  hundred  pounds ;  another 
lifts  eleven  hundred  pounds ;  another  bends  his  back  so  that  his 
head  rests  again  st  his  heels  ;  another  walks  a  rope  over  the  great 
cataract ;  another  runs  eleven  miles  in  an  hoiu* ;  another  turns 
sixty  somersets  without  resting. 

We  are  greatly  delighted  with  all  these — pay  oiu*  money  to 
see  them  perform ;  but  as  neither  one  of  these  could  do  what 
either  of  the  others  does,  so  we  all  know  that  such  feats,  even 
if  they  were  at  all  desirable,  are  not  possible  with  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. The  question  is  not  what  shall  be  done  for  these  few  ex- 
traordinary persons.  Each  has  instinctively  sought  and  found 
his  natural  speciality. 

But  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  done  for  the  millions  of 
women,  children  and  men,  who  are  dying  for  physical  training? 
My  attempt  to  answer  this  momentous  question  will  be  found  in 
this  work. 


Here  are  two  boys.     One  is  quiet,  studious,  intellectual,  pre- 
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cocious  !  ^^  He  does  not  play  like  other  boys ;  his  mind  is  al- 
ways on  his  books."  The  other  is  noisy,  prefers  squirrels  to 
books ;  is  not  precocious,  but  plucky,  restless. 

One  prefers  the  conversations  of  old  men,  and  wise  men.  The 
other,  the  dare-devil  sports  of  the  young  fellows  who  stop  at 
nothing.  One  sits  in  the  comer  conjugs^ting  verbs.  The  other 
is  the  leader  in  a  game  of  <*Pom  pom  pull  away."  One  never 
speaks  above  the  low  tones  of  a  gentlemen.  The  other  screams 
until  the  neighbors  all  declare  they  '^ shall  go  crazy."  One 
becomes  a  monotonous,  premature  old  man,  occupied  in  some 
third  class  literary  labor,  or  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  book- 
keeper— ^the  victim  of  dyspepsia  and  bad  luck.  The  other,  with 
rapid,  vigorous  strides,  rushes  on  to  a  noble  and  all-conquering 
manhood. 

A  boy's  principal  business  is  not  to  cultivate  the  graces  and 
knowledge  of  a  man,  but  to  lay  the  firm  foundations  of  a  strong 
enduring  manhood ;  which  are  found  in  a  symmetrical,  elastic, 
enduring  body. 

School  Seats  and  Desks. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  an  evil,  which  lies  at  the  very  thresh- 
old of  this  work,  and  which  is  without  doubt  the  most  mischiev- 
ous of  physiological  school  errors.  I  refer  to  the  desk0  and  seats 
now  in  use.  The  physical  welfare  of  American  youth  demands  a 
radical  change  in  school  furniture. 
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Fig.  1,  exhibits  a  fruitful  source  of  our  characteristic  round 
shoulders. 

Fig.  2,  presents  a  better  desk,  and  the  change  of  position  in 
the  pupil. 

But  the  model  desk,  meeting  every  want,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
It  will  be  seen  the  top  i^  adjustable.  It  may  be  let  down  nearly 
horizontal,  for  writing,  or  it  may  be  raised  nearly  perpendicular, 
for  study. 


FigTirc3. 
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On  the  top  is  an  adjustable  bar  with  a  pair  of  brass  fingers, 
which  will  hold  the  book  in  any  position,  dispensing  with  the 
hands  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  avoiding  another  very  fruitful 
source  of  round  shoulders. 

As  stooping  forms  result  from  the  use  of  the  desk  now  in 
vogue,  erect  forms  would  as  certainly  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  physiological  desk. 

In  Fig.  4,  an  additional  bar  is  seen,  designed  to  support  a 
large  lexicon,  which  must  prove  most  grateful  to  students  of 
the  languages.  The  seat  is  likewise  adjustable.  It  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  several  inches  in  a  moment.  No  teacher  or 
physiologist  has  examined  this  desk,  so  far  I  know,  without  the 
most  unqualified'  commendation.  The  desks  are  so  placed  in  the 
school  room  that  pupils  are  brought  more  completely  into  view 
by  the  teacher  than  in  the  old  way. 

These  desks  and  seats  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  cost 
very  little  more  than  the  present  desk,  and  are  noiseless. 

The  ordinary  desk  may  with  a  trifling  expense  be  altered  into 
the  physiological  desk. 
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All  persons  who  will  send  to  me  $6,  shall  receive  a  beautiful 
model  of  the  desk  top,  which  will  fully  instruct  them  in  regard 
to  the  ychange  of  the  old  desk  into  the  new.  The  cost  of 
making  the  change  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  desk.  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  models,  will  send  carefully  prepared  directions 
in  reference  to  the  details.  While  the  new  desks  and  seats  are 
much  better,  I  advise  those  who  have  the  old  ones,  to  alter  them. 

I  may  remark  here  in  reference  to  two  or  three  articles  which 
I  shall  advise  the  public  to  order  from  Boston,  that  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  such  advice.  I  know  there  are  certain  improve- 
ments imperatively  demanded,  and  the  articles  are  manufactured 
at  no  other  point.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  say,  **send  to 
John  Smith,"  but,  as  the  fact  is,  I  get  the  articles  manufactured 
myself,  I  prefer  to  say  frankly,  "send  to  me."  And  when  I 
assure  the  public  that  the  experiments  in  my  efforts  to  improve 
the  school-room,  have  proved  an  expense  rather  than  a  gain,  I 
may  be  excused  for  what  would  otherwise  seem  a  business 
announcement. 

Dress  for  Gymnastic  Exercises. 
Persons  may  exercise  in  the  New  Gymnastics  without  any 
change  of  dress.     But  if  they  would  derive  the  largest  profit 
from  these  exercises,  I  recommend  the  dress  illustrated  in  the 
two  annexed  figures. 
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A  written  description  is  hardly  necessary,  and  I  will  simply 
remark  that  the  lady's  waist  and  shoulders  must  have  perfect 
liberty.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  dress  drag  a  foot 
on  the  floor,  than  press  an  ounce  upon  the  waist  or  shoulders* 

Bag  Exercises. 

The  use  of  small  bags  filled  with  beans,  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, was  suggested  to  my  mind  six  years  since,  while  attempt- 
ing to  devise  a  scries  of  games  with  large  rubber  balls.  Throw- 
ing and  catching  objects  in  certain  ways,  requiring  skill  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  affords  not  only  good  exercise  of  the  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  upper  half  of  the  body,  but  cultivates  a  quickness 
of  eye  and  coolness  of  nerve  very  desirable.  Appreciating  this, 
I  employed  large  rubber  balls,  but  was  constantly  annoyed  at 
the  irregularities  resulting  from  the  difficulty  in  catching  them. 
When  the  balls  were  but  partially  Inflated,  it  was  observed  the 
hand  could  better  seize  them.  This  at  length  suggested  the  bean 
bags.  Six  years'  use  of  these  bags  has  resulted  in  the  adoption 
of  the  following,  as  the  best  size  and  shape  : 

The  material  Is  a  strong  bed-ticking.  Bags  for  young  chil- 
dren should  be,  before  sewing,  seven  inches  square ;  for  ladies, 
nine  Inches ;  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  exercising  together,  ten 
inches ;  for  gentlemen  alone,  twelve  inches.  Sew  them  with 
strong  linen  or  silk  thread,  doubled,  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  the  edge,  leaving  a  small  opening  at  one  comer  to 
pour  in  the  beans.  Fill  the  bags  three  quarters  full,  and  they 
are  ready  for  use.  If  used  daily,  once  in  two  weeks  they  should 
be  emptied  and  washed.  To  allow  them  to  be  played  with  after 
they  are  soiled,  is  pretty  sure  to  furnish  much  dust  for  the  lungs 
of  the  players,  beside  soiling  the  hands  and  clothes.  There  can- 
not be  too  much  care  exercised  in  regard  to  this  point  of  clean- 
liness. Before  the  beans  are  used  the  first  time,  they  should  be 
*  rinsed  with  water  until  It  runs  from  them  quite  clean,  when  they 
must  be  dried ;  and  every  month  or  two  afterwards  this  cleans- 
ing should  be  repeated. 

The  dirty  carelessness  with  which  these  bag  exercises  are  gen- 
erally managed,  makes  them  a  positive  nuisance. 

Premising  this  Indispensable  preparation  and  care  of  the  bags, 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  those  exercises  which  I  have  found 
best  adapted  to  schools  and  the  gymnasium. 

Fig.  1    represents  a  series  of    hoops  lashed  between  two 

j^*\^  /^  *^  /^  '  \  /^  "N  X  *  \  ^^^°8  ropes,  and  stretched 
r       V       V        V        i/        i  across  the  room,  the  ropes 

\i^\  ■  y\^,y  \,X  \i<  ,  fastened  on  one  side  of  the 
room  into  staples,  and  on  the  other  running  tl^rough  pulleys. 
By  these  means  the  ropes  may  be  drawn  very  taut.  It  is  well 
to  fasten  the  staples  and  pulleys  into  slides,  that  the  altitude  of 
the  hoops  may  be  altered,  for  persons  of  different  ages. 

Nearly  all  the  exercises  with  bags  are  greatly  improved  by 
throwing  them  through  the  hoops.  It  will  be  observed  the  cuts 
represent  the  players  as  throwing  the  bags  quite  high.  This  has 
reference  to  the  hoops.  But  the  bags  may  be  thrown  between 
the  players  without  the  hoops. 


Figure  2.  *  igurc  3. 

No.  1.  Arrange  yourselves  in  two  classes.  Classes  face 
each  other,  six  feet  apart.  Members  of  one  class  will  each  have 
a  bag.  The  other  class  will  have  no  bags.  Each  person  will 
play  with  the  one  standing  exactly  opposite.  Hold  the  bags 
under  your  chins.  (Fig.  2.)  When  I  give  the  word,  each 
couple  is  to  throw  its  bag  backward  and  forward  ten  times,  count- 
ing both  ways.  At  the  beginning  of  this  and  the  following 
exercises,  the  leader  will  announce  how  many  times  the  bag  is 
to  be  thrown* 
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Each  couple  will  play  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  each  fin- 
ishes, the  two  players  will  hold  up  their  hands,  and  cry  out  the 
jiumber  in  a  loud  voice.  Now  ready  1  cme,  two,  three  ! !  The 
bag  is  always  to  be  thrown  from  the  chest,  never  to  be  tossed 
from  the  lap. 

No.  2.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is  thrown  and 
caught  with  the  right  hand.  The  position  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  3. 

No.  3.  Same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  left  hand.  When 
the  right  hand  throws,  the  partner's  right  hand  must  catch,  and 
do  with  the  left. 


Figure  4.  Figaro  5.  Figure  «. 

No.  4.  In  this  one,  the  bag  is  thrown  with  both  hands,  from 
the  position  seen  in  Fig.  4. 

No.  5.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bag  is  thrown  with  the 
right  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  unoccupied  hand,  in  this 
and  all  other  single-handed  bag  exercises,  is  to  be  held  on  the 
corresponding  side,  with  the  arm  akimbo. 

No.  6.     Same  as  the  last,  except  with  the  left  hand. 

No.  7.  The  bag  is  to  be  thrown  over  the  head  from  the 
position  seen  in  Fig.  6. 

No.  8.  To  be  thrown  from  the  position  seen  in  Fig,  7,  with 
the  right  hand.  The  one  who  catches  must  receive  it,  while  the 
left  hand  grasps  the  arm  in  the  same  way. 

No.  9.     Same  as  the  last,  only  using  the  left  hand. 

No.  10.     Standing  with  your  right  side  toward  your  partner, 
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hold  the  bag  on  the  point  of  the  elbow,  being  sure  to  keep  the 
fore-arm  vertical ;  (Fig.  8)  throw  from  this  position  the  number 
of  times  announced  bj  the  leader.      To  be  caught  in  the  hands* 


Tiguxe  7.  FljpiPetS.  Figure  9. 

No.  11.*  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  side  is  turned,  and 
the  bag  is  thrown  from  the  left  elbow. 

No.  12.  Hold  the  bag  as  represented  in  Fig.  9,  and  toss  to 
your  partner.  He  will  of  course  return  it  in  the  same  manner 
to  you,  and  thus  it  will  be  tossed  backward  and  forward  the  num- 
ber of  times  indicated  by  the  leader.  As  in  all  the  other  exer- 
cises thus  far  given,  each  couple  upon  reaching  the  indicated 
number,  will  hold  up  their  hands  and  cry  out  that  number  in  a 
loud  voice. 


FlsrurelO. 


Figure  11. 


Figure  12- 
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No.  13.  Turning  your  right  side  to  your  partner,  throw 
from  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  10,  Your  partner  catches 
the  bag,  standing  in  the  same  attitude . 

No.  14.  Same  as  the  last,  except  you  turn  your  left  side  to 
your  partner,  and  throw  inXh  the  left  hand,  either  without  bend- 
ing the  knees,  as  seen  in  Fig.  11,  or  .bending  them,  as  Been  in 
Fig.  10. 

No.  15.  Agam  turn  your  right  side  to  your  partner,  and 
throw  the  bag  from  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  12. 

No.  16.  Same  as  the  last,  except  turning  the  left  side,  you 
throw  with  the  left  hand. 


Figure  13. 


Fig:urel4. 


Figure  15. 


No.  17.  Turn  your  back  to  your  partner,  and  bend  back- 
wards, so  that  you  can  see  him.  He  bends  back,  so  that  he 
may  see  you,  and  then  you  throw  the  bag  to  him  as  represented 
in  Fig.  13.  Always  cry  ready!  that  he  may  not  be  kept  wait- 
ing too  long  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 

No.  18.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  from  the  position 
represented  in  Fig.  14,  holding  the  bag  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

No.  19.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  left  hand  is  employed. 

No.  20.  Face  your  partner,  and  throw  the  bag  around  the 
back  and  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15. 

No.  21.     Same  as  the  last,  except  you  use  the  other  hand. 

No.  22.  Each  couple  having  ten  bags ;  you  throw  to  your 
partner,  and  he  catches  as  many  as  he  can  hold,  folding  his 
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arms.     (Fig.  16.)  This  one  will  not  ordinarily  be  played  in 
class,  as  the  number  of  bags  will  scarcely  be  sufficient. 

No.  23.  The  two  classes  will  stand  as  represented  in  Fig. 
17.  Place  ten  bags  on  a  chair  or  box  at  the  feet  of  the  first 
player  of  each  class.  The  leader  gives  the  word,  (me,  tuoo^  three! 
and  the  two  classes  compete  in  passing  the  bags  over  their  heads 
backwards,  to  the  foot  of  the  class,  when  they  whirl  round  and 
return  them  to  the  head.  The  class  which  has  the  entire 
ten  on  the  chair  or  box  at  its  head,  first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  game  three,  five,  or  ten. 


Fiffore  10.  ITigure  17. 

No.  24.  Let  the  two  classes  face  each  other  again,  and  pass 
the  bags  as  in  the  last,  except  that  they  are  carried  along  in  &ont 
and  as  high  as  the  chest,  being  carefiil  not  to  stoop  forward. 

No.  25.  Let  the  bags  be  all  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
classes.  We  will  call  this  class  No.  1 ;  the  other  class  No.  2. 
The  first  player  in  class  No.  1,  throws  a  bag  to  the  first  player 
in  class  No.  2,  who  throws  it  back  to  the  second  player  in  class 
No.  1,  who  throws  it  back  to  the  second  player  in  class  No.  2, 
who,  in  turn,  throws  it  to  the  third  player  in  class  No.  1,  and 
so  on,  working  it  down  to  the  foot  of  the  class. 

But  one  bag  is  not  allowed  to  make  thctrip  alone ;  all  follow, 
one  after  another,  in  rapid  succession. 

In  this  game,  the  bags  are  all  thrown  from  the  chest  with  both 
hands,  as  represented  some  pages  back,  in  No.  1,  of  the  bag 
exercises.  35 
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No.  26.     The  whole  company  may  now  be  divided  into  trios, 
each  trio  plajring  with  three  bags,  as  represented  in  Fig.  18. 


Fissure  18. 

Each  one  throws  the  bag  to  the  player  at  his  right  hand,  and  at 
the  same  time,  catches  the  bag  thrown  from  the  player  on  his  left. 
To  secure  the  proper  distance  between  the  players  for  this 
game,  they  should  take  each  other  by  the  hands  and  pulling  hard, 
they  will  have  the  right  positions.  Each  player  must  look  con- 
stantly at  the  one  from  whom  he  receives  the  bags,  and  never 
for  a  moment  at  the  one  to  whom  he  throws.  If  they  forget 
this  rule,  the  bags  will  soon  fall  to  the  floor* 


Fisriirei9. 

No.  27.     Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  passed  the 
opposite  way. 
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No.  28.  The  company  is  again  divided  into  couples,  and 
each  couple  plays  with  two,  three,  four,  or  more  bags.  A 
throws  a  bag  with  his  right  hand  to  B,  who  catches  it  with  his 
left  hand,  and  immediately  changing  it  to  his  right,  throws  it 
back  to  A,  who  catches  it  with  his  left,  and  who  changing  it  to 
his  right,  throws  it  back  again  to  B.  {Fig,  19.)  Two,  three, 
four,  or  five  bags  can  be  made  to  perform  this  circle  between 
two  players  at  the  same  time. 

The  bags,  in  this. as  in  all  the  other  bag  exercises,  except  one, 
should  be  thrown  and  not  tossed. 

No.  29.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  bags  are  thrown  with 
the  left  and  caught  with  the  right  hand. 

No.  30.  Now  the  players  will  stand  in  two  classes  again, 
the  classes  to  be  six  feet  apart,  and  the  players  in  each  party  to 
be  six  feet  from  each  other.  Place  six  bags  on  a  chair  at  the 
head  of  each  class.  Upon  the  word  one,  tux)y  three  !  the  first 
player  in  each  class  seizes  a  bag  and  runs  with  it  to  the  second 
player,  who  carries  it  to  the  third,  who  in  turn  rushes  to  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  the  foot  of  the  class.  But  one  bag  is  not 
allowed  to  make  the  journey  alone.  One  at  a  time,  the  whole 
six  are  hurried  onward.  Instantly  and  without  any  signal  they 
are  sent  back  to  the  head  of  the  class  in  the  same  order.  The 
class  which  has  its  six  bags  on  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  class 
first,  counts  one  in  the  game. 

Exercises  with  Rings. 

This  series  of  exercises  is  entirely  new  and  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  best  ever  devised.  Physiologists  and  Gymnasts 
have  everywhere  bestowed  upon  it  the  most  unqualified  com- 
mendation. Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  other  possible 
series  so  complete  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  so  hap- 
pily adapted  to  family,  school,  and  general  use. 

If  a  man  were  as  strong  as  Sampson,  he  would  find  in  the 
use  of  these  rings,  with  another  man  of  equal  strength,  the  full- 
est opportunity  to  exert  Ins  utmost  strength ;  while  the  frailest 
child,  engaged  with  one  of  equal  strength,  would  never  be 
injured. 

There  is  not  a  muscle  in  the  entire  body  which  may  not  be 
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brought  into  direct  play  through  the  medium  of  the  rings.  And 
if  one  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles  is  especially  deficient 
or  weak,  the  exercise  may  be  concentrated  upon  that  muscle  or 
set  of  muscles.  ^ 

Wherever  these  rings  are  introduced  they  will  obtain  the  high- 
est favor  and  awaken  thd  most  earnest  enthusiasm. 


Figure  1.  Figure  2. 

The  ring  is  generally  turned  from  cherry  wood,  and  when  fin- 
ished measures  six  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  body  is  one  inch 
thick.  It  should  be  highly  polished,  especially  on  the  inner  part. 
Fig.  1  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  ring. 

No.  1.  Standing  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  2,  the 
end  of  the  right  toe  against  the  right  toe  of  your  partner,  the 
toes  meeting  on  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  entire  hall,  on 
which  all  the  players  stand,  and  placing  the  left  foot  at  right 
angles  with  the  right  foot,  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  pull  hard  and 
twist  the  right  arm  hard  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  ten 
times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

Be  careful  in  this,  as  in  all  other  exercises  with  the  ring  to 
draw  the  shoulders  well  back  and  keep  the  head  erect. 

No.  2.  Same  as  the  last,  but  using  the  left  hand  with  the 
left  foot  forward. 

No.  3.  Join  both  hands  with  two  rings,  and  place  tlie  right 
toe  against  your  partner's  right  toe  as  in  No.  1,  being  sure  to 
keep  the  foot  which  is  behind  at  right  angles  with  the  one  in  front, 
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(which  I  may  say  here,  Is  to  be  looked  after  with  much  care 
through  this  whole  series,  whenever  it  is  possible,)  then  pull 
hard,  ten  times,  and  twist  the  arms,  keeping  time  to  the 
music. 

No.  4.     Exactly  the  same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  left  foot 
forward. 


Flipire  3. 


Figure  4. 


No.  5.  Without  letting  go  the  rings,  turn  back  to  back,  place 
the  outside  of  your  left  foot  against  the  same  of  your  partner, 
in  the  same  way  you  would  push  against  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  pulling  hard  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  3,  twist  hard 
ten  times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

No.  6.     Same  as  the  last,  but  with  the  right  foot  behind. 

No.  7.  Turn  face  to  face,  raise  the  hands  as  high  as  you  can 
over  the  head,  standing  about  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  bring  the 
rings  down  to  the  floor  without  bending  the  knees,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  4,  ten  times,  and  all  the  following  exercises  ten  times. 
In  the  performance  of  this  you  must  not  bend  the  elbows, 
which  you  can  avoid  doing  by  carrying  the  rings  outward  at  each 
side.  (In  the  ring  exercises,  when  your  pupils,  standing  their 
faces  toward  each  other,  turn  their  backs,  see  that  they  do  not 
let  go  the  rings.) 

No.  8.  Standing  as  in  the  last  exercise,  but  only  two  feet 
apart,  place  the  rings  in  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  5.  Now  as 
the  arms  on  one  side  rise,  the  arms  on  the  other  side  fall,  keeping 
time  to  the  music.     Be  careful  not  to  bend  the  arms  at  the  elbows, 
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which  of  course  can  be  prevented  in  this  as  in  many  other  exer- 
cises, by  carrying  the  hands  outward  at  the  side.  In  tliis  exer- 
cise a  good  deal  of  force  should  be  used,  so  that  when  the  ring 
is  carried  up  on  one  side,  it  goes  far  beyond  the  perpendicular 
Kne,  the  bodies  of  the  players  bending  freely. 


•         Fiffurc  6.  Figure  6. 

No.  9.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  two  rings  go  up  and 
down  simultaneously. 

No.  10.  Standing  as  in  the  last  two  exercises,  the  hands 
hanging  down  as  low  as  may  be,  and  keeping  them  in  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  swing  them  from  side  to  side  as  far  as  you 
can.  ^ 

No.  11.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  instead  of  swinging 
the  hands  from  side  to  side,  they  make  a  complete  circle,  being 
carried  over  the  head  as  well  as  down  between  the  bodies  of  the 
players. 

No.  12.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  circle  is  made  the  oppo- 
site way.  , 

No.  13.  Back  to  back,  as  seen  in  Fig.  6 ;  thrust  the  rings  up 
with  great  force,  each  player  keeping  his  two  arms  exactly  par- 
allel. 

No.  14.  From  the  same  position  seen  in  Fig.  6,  thrust  the 
rings  out  sidewise,  as  in  all  the  other  exercises,  ten  times. 

No.  15.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  rings  are  thrust  down- 
ward by  the  hips. 

No.  16.     The  last  three,  consecutively,  ten  times. 
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No.  17.  Take  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  7  ;  your  partner  the 
same.  The  inside  of  your  left  foot  to  the  inside  of  his  left. 
Draw  your  left  hand  as  £ar  back  past  your  left  side  as  possible, 
dragging  your  partner's  right  hand  after  it.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  done  the  same  thing  with  his  left.  Do  the  same  with  your 
right  hands.  And  so  continue  to  alternate.  Do  this  strongly, 
pushing  your  hand  past  your  partner's  side  as  far  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  pulling  his  hand  as  far  past  yours  as  possible. 


lilgnre  7.  Ftgore  8. 

No.  18.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  foot  is  forward. 
Be  sure  in  this  as  in  all  others,  that  your  own  feet  are  at  right 
angles. 

No.  19.  Same  as  the  last  two,  except  the  feet  go  with  the 
hands.  When  you  thrust  your  right  hand  forward,  the  right 
foot  goes  forward  too.  When  the  left  hand  goes  forward,  the 
left  foot  goes  with  it. 

If  this  be  well  done,  the  feet  and  hands  making  long  sweeps 
to  the  music,  it  not  only  presents  a  fine,  animated  appearance  to 
the  spectators,  but  brings  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  limbs 
into  fine  play. 

No.  20.  Back  to  back,  touching  each  other's  heels.  Each 
lunge  out  with  the  right  foot  in  tho  direction  the  toe  points,  the 
feet  being  at  right  angles,  and  raise  the  hands  over  the  head  so 
they  touch,  thus  reaching  the  position  seen  in  Fig*  8.  Now 
return,  heels  together,  arms  at  the  side,  lunge  out  with  the  left 
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leet  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  alternate,  keeping  time  to  the 
music. 


FIgare  9.  FIgare  10. 

No.  21.  Standing  as  represented  in  Fig.  9,  your  partner 
the  same,  with  the  inside  of  his  left  foot  to  the  inside  of  your  leffc 
foot,  and  holding  the  rings  as  shown  in  the  figure,  push  them 
vigorously  toward  your  partner,  simultaneously  thrusting  them 
past  his  body  as  far  as  possible.  He  pushes  them  back  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on. 

No.  22.  Same  as  the  last,  except  the  right  foot  is  pushed 
forward,  instead  of  the  left. 


Figure  U. 


Figure  12. 
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No.  23.  Stand  back  to  back,  heels  all  together ;  both  step  out 
side  wise  in  the  same  direction  as  far  as  you  can  reach,  and  at  the 
same  instant  raise  the  hands  on  the  same  side  as  high  as  you  can, 
then  returning  to  the  upright  position,  hands  by  your  sides, 
charge  out  at  the  other  side  in  a  similar  manner.  When  this  has 
been  done  both  ways,  as  in  every  other  exercise,  ten  times,  the 
leader  cries  * 'alternately,'*  and  you  continue  to  charge  sideways 
as  before,  only  in  opposite  directions  as  represented  in  Fig.  10. 

No.  24.  Standing  face  to  face,  two  feet  apart,  charge  side- 
ways as  in  the  last  exercise,  and  as  seen  in  Fig.  11.  In  alter- 
nation with  this,  charge  the  opposite  way.  After  the  regular 
number  of  times,  the  teacher  cries  "alternately,"  and  you  charge 
out  sideways  with  your  right  feet  in  opposite  ways,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  12  ;  alternate  with  the  left  feet. 


Figaro  13.  Figure  14. 

No.  25.  Standing  back  to  back,  charge,  your  faces  both  in 
one  direction,  with  bodies  fronting  the  same,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 
When  the  teacher  cries  ^  ^changer  you  must  change  sides  with 
each  other,  still  facing  in  the  same  direction.  Keep  time  to  the 
music  with  your  feet,  when  changing  sides,  and  as  soon  as  you 
make  the  change,  go  on  with  the  charging,  using  of  course,  the 
other  hands  and  feet. 

No.  26.  Joining  only  with  your  right  hands,  and  standing 
apart  far  enough  to  make  the  arms  straight  and  horizontal  between 
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you,  charge  as  seen  in  Fig.  14 ;  the  left  hand  and  foot  the  same. 
No.  27.     Joining  with  both  hands,  charge  right  and  left  alter- 
nately, each  time,  as  represented  in  Fig.  14. 


Figure  15.  Figore  16. 

No.  28.  Stand,  each  with  his  own  heels  together,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  15,  and  perform  the  exercise  exhibited  in  the  figure.  As 
.  the  hands  on  one  side  go  up,  the  hands  on  the  other  go  down. 
So  alternate  the  regular  number  of  times,  when  you  will  do  the 
same  simultaneously,  the  hands  on  both  sides  rising  and  falling 
together. 

No.  29.  Standing  as  seen  in  Fig.  16,  except  that  the  inside 
of  the  right  foot  should  be  exhibited  as  pressing  against  the  inside 
of  your  partner's  right  foot,  you  draw  back  from  each  other  as 
far  as  you  can,  and  then  come  up,  touching  each  other's  chests, 
all  without  bending  the  elbows. 

No.  30.     Same,  with  the  left  foot  forward. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  American  Journal,  I  shall  haye 
the  honor  to  present  the  remaining  half  of  the  Ring  Exercises 
for  Couples.  Those  in  which  three,  four,  five  or  more  persons 
are  interlinked  in  the  execution  of  gymnastic  tableaux,  are  not 
yet  suflSciently  developed  to  justify  publicity.  In  two  years  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  them.  In  the  gymnastic  field,  no 
other  means  is  destined  to  accomplish  so  much  as  the  Eing. 
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No.  31.  Standing  as  seen  in  Fig.  17,  draw  far  away  from 
each  other,  keeping  the  arms  precisely  horizontal.  Immediately 
approaching  each  other  again,  touch  the  shoulders  as  in  the 
figure,  and  so  continue  ten  times,  keeping  time  to  the  music. 

No.  32.     Same  as  the  last,  with  the  feet  changed. 

No.  33.  Standing  face  to  face,  raise  the  hands  on  one  side 
as  in  Fig.  18.  As  these  hands  are  brought  down  to  the  side, 
raise  those  on  the  other  side  in  like  manner,  and  so  alternate 
ten  times. 


Figure  17. 


Figure  18. 


No.  34.  Back  to  back,  and  raise  the  arms  on  one  side  as  In 
Fig.  18,  but  carry  the  hands  completely  over  the  heads  and 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  Alternate  with  the  arms 
on  the  other  side,  ten  times. 

No.  35.  Carry  the  hands  all  over  together  as  seen  In  Fig. 
19.  Change  thus  from  side  to  side,  twenty  times,  always  keep- 
ing time  to  the  music. 

No.  36.  Turn  face  to  face,  and  now  back  to  back,  and 
again  face  to  face,  and  so  continue  to  change,  alternating  the 
sides  toward  which  you  turn. 

No.  37.  Perform  the  exercise  seen  In  Fig.  20,  being  sure 
that  you  draw  the  arm  of  your  partner  directly  into  your  axilla 
or  arm-pit.  After  alternating  twenty  times,  then  draw  the  arms 
back  and  forth  simultaneously,  ten  times. 

No.  38.     Join  right  hands  with  your  partner  with  one  ring, 
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and  stand  apart  so  that  your  arms  are  straight  and  horizontal. 
Advance  your  right  foot  two  feet,  keeping  the  two  feet  at  a  right 
angle.  Now  push  your  chests  as  near  together  as  you  can, 
without  bending  your  knees  or  elbows,  as  seen  in  Fig.  21. 
Now  dm  wing  the  arms  back  to  the  horizontal  on  the  next  beat  of 
the  music,  carry  the  hands  down  as  low  as  possible  without  bend- 
ing knees  or  elbows  on  the  next  beat.  Now  back  to  the  horizon- 
tal, and  then  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No.  39.  Same  with  the  left  hands,  the  left  foot  being  pushed 
forward. 

No.  40.  Join  the  right  hands  again,  holding  them  in  the 
horizontal  position.  Now  push  them  sidewise  as  far  as  possible 
without  bending  knees  or  elbows.  On  the  next  beat  bring  the 
arms  back  to  the  straight  line  between  you,  and  now  carry  them 
sidewise  the  other  way,  and  so  continue  ten  times. 

No.  41.     Left  hands  the  same. 


Figure  10.  Figure  20. 

No.  42.  Join  right  hands  again.  Instead  of  thrusting  the 
hands  directly  upward,  or  sidewise,  carry  them  obliquely  upward, 
and  after  bringmg  them  back  to  the  straight,  horizontal  line, 
carry  obliquely  downward,  and  so  continue  ten  times,  being 
careful  not  to  bend  knees  or  elbows. 

No.  43.  Still  use  the  right  hands,  and  carry  them  obliquely 
upward  the  other  way,  and  dSwnward  the  other  way. 

Nos.  44  and  45.     Same  with  the  left  hands. 
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No.  46.  Back  to  back,  and  place  the  outside  of  ihe  left  foot 
against  the  outsido  of  your  partner's  left  foot.  Right  foot  well 
forward.  Now  raise  the  hands  over  the  head  as  seen  In  Fig.  22, 
(I  sec  the  artist  has  not  placed  the  outsides  of  the  left  feet  against 
each  other,  as  he  should  have  done)  and  draw  away  from  each 
other,  bending  the  knee  of  the  leg  which  is  pushed  forward,  and 
thus  sink  down  somewhat.  As  you  come  back,  touch  your  shoul- 
ders against  those  of  your  partner,  and  thus  repeat  ten  times. 


Figure  21. 


Flgiire22. 


No.  47.     Same,  with  a  change  of  feet. 

In  the  last  two  exercises,  as  you  draw  away,  you  must  not 
pull  on  the  rings  a  single  ounce.  If  this  be  forgotten,  your 
backs  may  be  hurt. 

No.  48.  Face  to  face,  join  the  right  hands,  and  place  the 
tips  of  the  right  toes  agamst  each  other,  and  the  left  feet  at 
right  angles  two  feet  behind.  Whirl  the  right  hands,  making  as 
large  a  circle  as  possible  without  bending  the  elbows  or  knees. 
After  whirling  ten  times  one  way,  then  whirl  ten  times  the 
other  way. 

No.  49.     Same  with  left  hands. 

No.  50.  Back  to  back,  two  feet  apart,  each  with  his  own 
heels  together ;  raise  the  hands  as  high  as  possible  over  the 
heads,  and  bring  them  down  as  seen  in  Fig.  23,  five  times. 
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No.  51.  •  Join  the  right  hands,  and  turn  your  right  side 
toward  your  partner,  keeping  the  right  arms  straight  between 
you.  Both  must  now  step  straight  forward  with  the  right  foot 
as  far  as  you  can  reach,  while  the  right  arms  are  kept  horizontal 
as  seen  in  Fig.  24. 


FiffureJW. 


Fig:ure24. 


No.  52.     Face  the  opposite  way,  and  use  the  left  arms  and 
feet  in  the  same  manner. 

No.  53.  Stand  as  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
Pull  your  arms  directly  forward,  which 
of  course  will  draw  your  partner's  arm 
directly  backwards.  Then  he  draws 
yours  backwards  in  like  manner,  and  so 
continue  ten  times. 

No.  54.  Back  to  back,  your  shoul- 
ders touching  your  partner.  Arms  per- 
pendicular over  the  head.  Draw  your 
right  arm  directly  forward.  Simulta- 
neously with  this  your  partner  does  the 
same  thing.  Now  the  left  arms  the 
Figure  25.  samc,  and  so  continue  to  alternate  ten 

times.  And  last  draw  both  of  your  arms  forward ;  immediately 
your  partner  does  the  same,  and  so  continue  to  alternate  ten 
times. 
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EXEBOISES  WITH  WaNDS. 

A  straight,  smooth  stick,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  feet 
long,  (three  feet  for  children)  with  round  ends,  is  known  in  this 
Gymnasium  as  a  **Wand,"  and  is  highly  prized.  It  is  used  to 
cultivate  flexibility,  and  is  equally  useful  to  persons  of  all  ages 
and  degrees  of  strength. 

As  a  stiff,  inflexible  condition  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
connected  with  the  shoulders  is  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  beginners,  and  as  the  wand  is  the  best  known  means  to  re- 
move this  stiffness,  it  should  be  made  prominent  during  the  first 
few  weeks  or  months  of  the  training. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  synunetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  half  of  the  body  turns  entirely  upon  the  free- 
dom with  which  one  can  use  the  shoulder  joint.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  when  we  reflect  that  exercise  of  the  body  above 
the  waist  depends  upon  the  arms,  and  of  course  upon  the  degree 
of  freedom  with  which  we  can  use  the  arms. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  muscles  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  chest  may  be  developed  to  any  degree,  and  the  shoulders 
remain  drooping  and  stiff,  it  is  quite  as  undeniable  that  general 
and  symmetrical  development  of  that  part  of  the  body,  (which 
is  almost  universally  distorted  and  deficient  among  Americans,) 
can  be  achieved  only  by  complete  liberty  about  the  shoulder 
joint,  through  which  as  a  fulcrum  or  centre,  all  considerable 
training  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  derived. 

I  had  pursued  the  study  of  Gymnastic  Culture  but  a  short 
time,  before  I  saw  the  great  importance  of  tbie  wand,  in  a  system 
of  training  adapted  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  invented  a  very  extended  series  of  these  exercises, 
some  of  which  are  here  described  and  illustrated. 

No.  1.  Divide  the  wand  into  three  equal  parts  with  the 
hands,  and  hold  it  as  represented  in  Fig.  1.  Thrust  it  down- 
ward close  by  the  legs  with  much  force,  and  again  bring  it  up 
by  the  chin,  holding  the  elbows  high  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and 
so  continue  twenty  times. 

No.  2.     From  the  position  seen  in  Fig.  1,  carry  the  wand 
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directly  upward  as  high  as  you  can  reach,  and  back  to  the  chin, 
ten  times. 


Figure  1.  Figure  2. 

No.  3.  From  the  highest  position  in  No.  2,  bring  the' wand 
down  to  the  knees  and  back  again,  twenty  times,  wiiJwut  lending 
the  elbows. 

No.  4.  Holding  the  wand  high  over  the  head,  bring  it  down 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  ten  times,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2. 

No.  5.      Same  as  the  last,  except  every  second  time  the 


Figttro3.  Figure4. 

wand  is  brought  down  to  the  chin,  being  careful  that  every  time 
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that  tho  wnnd  is  carried  upward,  it  is  carried  as  high  as  possible 
and  with  much  force. 

No.  6.  Hands  over  the  head,  but  this  time  at  the  ends  of 
the  wand,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3,  and  now  bring  it  down  behind  as 
seen  in  Fig.  4,  twenty  times,  being  very  care/id  not  to  bend  the 
elbows. 

No.  7.  Same  as  the  last,  except  that  every  second  tune  the 
wand  is  brought  down  to  the  knees  in  front. 


Iilgrare  5. 


FignreO. 


No.  8.  Hold  the  wand  directly  over  the  head,  hands  grasp- 
ing the  ends,  and  carry  it  from  side  to  side,  {Fig.  5.)  being 
very  careful  not  to  bend  the  elbows,  and  yet  the  wand  must 
come  to  the  perpendicular  on  either  side. 

No.  9.  Hold  the  wand  directly  in  front  and  perpendicular, 
with  the  hands  in  the  middle  of  it  six  inches  apart,  and  the  arms 
as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible ;  keeping  the  arms  stiff,  whirl 
the  wand  from  side  to  side  as  far  as  you  can. 

No.  10.     Standing  erect,  heels  together,  put  the  wand  out 

with  your  right  hand  midway  between  two  lines,  one  of  which 

runs  directly  forward,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  with  this,  at 

your  side ;    which  direction  we  shall  call  diagonally  forward. 

Let  the  wand  rest  on  the  floor,  at  a  point  as  far  removed  from 

your  feet  as  possible,  keeping  your  body  and  the  wand  perpen- 
ds 
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dicular,  and  the  arm  horizontal.  The  elbow  must  not  be  bent. 
Step  out  as  seen  in  Fig.  6,  the  foot  passing  behind  the  wand,  as 
seen  in  the  figure.  In  doing  this  you  must  not  bend  the  elbow, 
nor  must  you  move  the  wand.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  shoul- 
ders scarcely  move,  the  motion  being  confined  to  the  legs  and 
lower  part  of  the  body.     .Charge  thus  ten  times. 

No.  1 1 .  Same  as  the  last,  but 
with  the  left  hand  and  foot. 

No.  12.  Stand  erect.  Carry 
the  wand  out  with  the  left  Jiand 
diagonally  forward,  as  far  as  you 
can  reach.     Step  out  to  the  wand 


Figare  7. 


Figures. 


Figure  9. 


with  the  left  foot.  Let  the  foot  remain  there.  Now  the  body 
is  to  rise  and  fall  as  far  as  possible.  {Fig.  7.)  Don't  bend  the 
knee  of  the  right  leg.     Keep  the  shoulders  and  head  well  back. 

No.  13.     Same  as  the  last,  on  the  right  side. 

No.  14.  Stand  as  seen  in  Fig.  8.  Thrust  the  arms  straight 
forward,  and  back  again  to  the  chest,  ten  times,  keeping  the 
wand  all  the  time  perpendicular. 

No.  15.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  exercise,  when  the 
arms  are  thrust  forward,  bring  the  wand  into  the  position  seen 
in  Fig.  9.  Then  carry  it  right  back  to  the  position  in  front, 
with  the  arms  straight  and  horizontal.  Now  bring  it  down  on 
the  left  side,  and  so  continue  ten  times  to  each  side. 


(  Wand  Exercises  to  be  continued.) 


XII.    SCHOOL  'ARCHITECTURE. 
Plans  or  School-Houses  fob  Two  ob  mobh  Schools. 


Wk  introdace  a  Bories  of  plans,  whicli  will  present  the  growth 
of  a  great  department  of  educational  organization,  instruction  and 
discipline,  by  reproducing  the  arguments  which  we  found  it  necessary 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  down  to  a  very  late  period,  to  address 
communities  about  to  erect  school-houses,  in  favor  of  a  gradation  of 
schools,  and,  therefore,  of  providing  for  this  classification  of  schol- 
ars in  the  erection  and  furniture  of  the  building. 

GRADATIOK  OF  SCHOOLS 
WITH  SPECIAJi  BBFEBEKCB  TO  aTIES  AND  LABOE  VILLAGES. 


There  is  a  large  amount  of  physical  sufiering  and  discomfort,  as 
well  as  great  hinderances  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  scholars  and 
classes,  caused  by  crowding  the  older  and  younger  pupils  into  the 
same  school-room,  without  seats  and  furniture  appropriate  to  either ; 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  suffering  and  discomfort  falls  upon  the 
young,  who  are  least  able  to  boar  it,  and  who,  in  consequence,  ac- 
quire a  distaste  to  study  and  the  «chool-room. 

The  work  of  education  going  on  in  such  schools,  cannot  be 
appropriate  and  progressive.  There  cannot  be  a  regular  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  adapted  to  the  age  and  proficiency  of 
pupils — a  series  of  processes,  each* adapted  to  certain  periods  in  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  character,  the  first  intended  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  and  the  second  by  a  third, — the  latter  always 
depending  on  the  earlier,  and  all  intended  to  be  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles,  and  by  methods  varying  with  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  the  progress  already  made. 

With  the  older  and  younger  pupils  in  the  same  room,  there  cannot 
be  a  system  of  discipline  which  shall  be  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
classes.  If  it  secures  the  cheerful  obedience  and  subordination  of 
the  older,  it  will  press  with  unwise  severity  upon  the  younger 
pupils.  If  it  be  adapted  to  the  physical  wants,  and  peculiar  tem- 
peraments of  the  young,  it  will  endanger  the  good  order  and  habits 
of  study  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by  the  frequent  change  of 
posture  and  position,  and  other  indulgences  which  it  permits  and 
requires  of  the  former. 

With  studies  ranging  from  the  alphabet  and  the  simplest  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  to  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  a 
variety  of  methods  of  instruction  and  illustration  are  called  for, 
which  are  seldom  found  together,  or  in  an  equal  degree,  in  the  same 
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teacher,  and  which  can  never  be  pursued  with  equal  success  in  the 
same  school-room.  The  elementary  |$rinciples  of  knowledge,  to  be 
made  intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  young,  must  be  preseyted  by 
a  large  use  of  the  oral  and  simultaneous  methods.  The  higher 
branches,  especially  all  mathematical  subjects,  require  patient  ap- 
plication and  habits  of  abstraction,  on  the  part  of  the  older  pupils, 
which  can  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  be  attained  by  many  pupils,  amid 
a  multiplicity  of  distracting  exercises,  movements  and  sounds.  The 
recitations  of  this  class  of  pupils,  to  be  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
must  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  requires  time,  discussion 
and  explanation,  and  the  undivided  attention  both  of  pupils  and 
teachers. 

From  the  number  of  class  and  individual  recitations,  to  be  attended 
to  during  each  half  day,  these  exercises  are  brief,  hiirried,  and  of 
little  practical  value.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  words  of  a  book.  Instead  of  being  the  time  and 
place  where  the  real  business  of  teaching  is  done,  where  the 
ploughshare  of  interrogation  is  driven  down  into  the  acquirements  of 
each  pupil,  and  his  ability  to  comprehend  clearly,  remember  accu- 
rately, discriminate  wisely,  and  reason  closely,  is  cultivated  and 
tested, — where  the  difficult  principles  of  each  lesson  are  developed 
and  illustrated,  and  additional  information  imparted,  and  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  to 
arouse,  interest,  and  direct  its  opening  powers — instead  of  all  this 
and  more,  the  brief  period  passed  in  recitation,  consists,  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  of  hearing  each  individual  and  class  in  regular  order, 
and  quick  succession,  repeat  words  from  a  book ;  and  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  of  saying  their  lessonsy  as  the  operation  is  significantly 
described  by  most  teachers,  when  they  summon  the  class  to  the 
stand.  In  the  mean  time  the  order  of  the  school  roust  be  maintained, 
and  the  general  business  must  be  going  forward.  Little  children 
without  any  authorized  employment  for  their  eyes  and  hands,  and 
ever  active  curiosity,  must  be  made  to  sit  still,  while  every  muscle  is 
aching  from  suppressed  activity  ;  pens  must  be  mended,  copies  set, 
arithmetical  difficulties  solved,  excuses  for  tardiness  or  absence  re- 
ceived, questions  answered,  whisperings  allowed  or  suppressed,  and 
more  or  less  of  extempore  discipline  aidministered.  Were  it  not  & 
most  ruinous  waste  of  precious  time, — did  it  not  involve  the  deaden- 
ing, crushing,  distorting,  dwarfing  of  immortal  faculties  and  noble 
sensibilities, — were  it  not  an  utter  perversion  of  the  noble  objects 
for  which  schools  are  instituted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  diverting  farce  than  an  ordinary  session  of  a  large  public 
school,  whose  chaotic  and  discordant  elements  have  not  been  reduced 
to  system  by  a  proper  classification.  The  teacher,  at  least  the  con- 
scientious teacher,  thinks  it  any  thing  but  a  farce  to  him.  Com- 
pelled to  hurry  from  one  study  to  another,  the  most  diverse, — from 
one  class  to  another,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  methods  altogether 
distinct, — from  one  recitation  to  another,  equally  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory, one  requiring  a  liveliness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not  feel 
and  cannot  assume,  and  the  other  closeness  of  attention  and  abstrac- 
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tion  of  thought,  which  he  cannot  give  amid  the  multiplicity  and 
yariety  of  cares, — from  one  case  of  discipline  to  another,  pressing  on 
him  at  the  same  time, — he  goes  through  the  same  circuit  day  after 
day,  with  a  dizzy  brain  and  aching  heart,  and  brings  his  school  to  a 
close  with  a  feeling,  that  with  all  his  diligence  and  fidelity,  he  has 
accomplished  but. little  good. 

But  great  as  are  the  evils  of  a  want  of  proper  classification  of 
schools,  arising  from  the  causes  already  specified,  these  evils  are 
aggravated  by  the  almost  universal  practice  of  employing  one 
teacher  in  summer,  and  another  in  winter,  and  dififerent  teachers 
each  successive  summer  and  winter.  Whatever  progress  one 
teacher  may  make  in  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  elements  of  a 
large  public  school,  is  arrested  by  the  termination  of  his  school 
term.  His  experience  is  not  available  to  his  successor,  who  does 
not  come  into  the  school  until  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  former  teacher  has  led  the  town  or  state. 
The  new  teacher  is  a  stranger  to  the  children  and  their  parents,  is 
unacquainted  with  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessor,  and  has 
himself  but  little  or  no  experience  in  the  business  ;  in  consequence, 
chaos  comes  back  again,  and  the  confusion  is  still  worse  confounded 
by  the  introduction  of  new  books,  for  every  teacher  prefers  to  leach 
from  the  books  in  which  he  studied,  or  which  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  teach,  and  many  teachers  cannot  teach  profitably  from  any 
other.  Weeks  are  thus  passed,  in  which  the  school  is  going  through 
the  process  of  organization,  and  the  pupils  are  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  methods  and  requirements  of  a  new  teacher — some  of  them 
are  put  back,  or  made  to  retrace  their  studies  in  new  books,  while 
others  are  pushed  forward  into  studies  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  the  school  relapses 
into  chaos.     There  is  constant  change,  but  no  progress. 

This  want  of  system,  and  this  succession  of  new  teachers,  goes 
on  from  term  to  term,  and  year  to  year — a  process  which  would  in- 
volve any  other  interest  in  speedy  and  utter  ruin,  where  there  was 
not  provision  made  for  fresh  material  to  be  experimented  upon,  and 
counteracting  influences  at  work  to  restore,  or  at  least  obviate  the 
injury  done.  What  other  business  of  society  could  escape  utter 
wreck,  if  conducted  with  such  want  of  system, — with  such  constant 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  and 
with  a  succession  of  new  agents  every  three  months,  none  of  them 
trained  to  the  details  of  the  business,  each  new  agent  acting  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  or  any  well  settled 
plan  of  his  own  !  The  public  school  is  not  an  anomaly,  an  excep- 
tion, among  the  great  interests  of  society.  Its  success  or  failure  de- 
pends on  the  existence  or  absence  of  certain  conditions ;  and  if 
complete  failure  does  not  follow  the  utter  neglect  of  these  conditions, 
it  is  because  every  term  brings  into  the  schools  a  fresh  supply  of 
children  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  sweeps  away  others  beyond 
the  reach  of  bad  school  instruction  and  discipline  ;  and  because  the 
minds  oi  jome  of  these  children  are,  for  a  portion  of  each  day,  leA 
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to  the  action  of  their  own  inherent  forces,  and  the  more  kindly  inflo- 
ences  of  nature,  the  family  and  society. 

Among  these  conditions  of  success  in  the  operation  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  is  such  a  classification  of  the  scholars  as  shall  bring 
a  larger  number  of  similar  age  and  attainments,  at  all  times,  and  ia 
every  stage  of  their  advancement,  under  teachers  of  the  right  qualifi- 
cations, and  shall  enable  these  teachers  to  act  upon  numbers  at  once, 
for  years  in  succession,  and  carry  them  all  forward  efiectually  together, 
in  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  great  principle  to  be  regarded  in  the  classification,  either  of 
the  schools  of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  scholars  in  the  same  school, 
is  equality  of  attainments,  which  will  generally  include  those  of  the 
same  age.  Those  whb  have  gone  over  substantially  the  same  ground, 
or  reached,  or  nearly  reached  the  same  point  of  attainment  in  several 
studies,  should  be  put  together,  and  constitute,  whenever  their  num- 
bers will  authorize  it,  one  school.  These  again  should  be  arranged 
in  different  classes,  for  it  is  seldom  practicable,  even  if  it  were  ever 
desirable,  to  have  but  one  class  in  every  study  in  the  same  grade  of 
school.  Even  in  very  large  districts,  where  the  scholars  are  pro- 
moted from  a  school  of  a  lower  grade  to  one  of  a  higher,  after  being 
found  qualified  in  certain  studies,  it  is  seldom  that  any  considerable 
number  will  have  reached  a  common  standard  of  scholarship  in  all 
their  studies.  The  same  pupil  will  have  made  very  different  prog- 
ress in  different  branches.  He  will  stand  higher  in  one  and  lower 
in  another.  By  arranging  scholars  of  the  same  general  division  in 
different  classes,  no  pupil  need  be  detained  by  companions  who  have 
made,  or  can  make  less  progress,  or  be  hurried  over  lessons  and  sub- 
jects in  a  superficial  manner,  to  accommodate  the  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  others.  Although  equality  of  attainment  should  be 
regarded  as  the  general  principle,  some  regard  should  be  paid  to 
age,  and  other  circumstances.  A  large  boy  of  sixteen,  from  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education,  which  may  be  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault,  ought  not  to  be  put  into  a  school  or  class  of  little  chil- 
dren, although  their  attainments  may  be  in  advance  of  his.  This 
step  would  mortify  and  discourage  him.  In  such  extreme  cases,  that 
arrangement  will  be  best  which  will  give  the  individual  the  greatest 
chance  of  improvement,  with  the  least  discomfort  to  himself,  and 
hindrance  to  others.  Great  disparity  of  age  in  the  same  class,  or  the 
*  same  school,  is  unfavorable  to  uniform  and  efficient  discipline,  and 
the  adaptation  of  methods  of  teaching,  and  of  motives  to  application 
and  obedience.  Some  regard,  too,  should  be  had  to  the  preferences 
of  individuals,  especially  among  the  older  pupils,  and  their  probable 
destination  in  life.  The  mind  comes  into  the  requisitions  of  study 
more  readily,  and  works  with  higher  results,  when  led  onward  by 
the  heart ;  and  the  utility  of  any  branch  of  study,  its  relations  to 
future  success  in  life,  once  clearly  apprehended,  becomes  a  power- 
ful motive  to  effort. 

£ach  class  in  a  school  should  be  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  individual  examination,  and  pracii- 
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cable,  without  bringing  together  indiriduais  of  diverse  capacity, 
knowledge,  and  habits  of  study.  A  good  teacher  can  teach  a  class 
of  forty  with  as  much  ease  as  a  class  of  ten,  and  with  far  more  profit 
»o  each  mdividual,  than  if  the  same  amount  of  time  was  divided  up 
among  four  classes,  each  containing  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
When  the  class  is  large,  there  is  a  spirit,  a  glow,  a  struggle  which 
can  never  be  infused  or  called  forth  in  a  small  class.  Whatever 
time  is  spent  upon  a  few,  which  could  have  been  as  profitably  spent 
on  a  larger  number,  is  a  loss  of  power  and  time  to  the  extent  of  the 
number  who  were  not  thus  benefited.  The  recitations  of  a  large 
class  must  be  more  varied,  both  as  to  order  and  methods,  so  as  to 
reach  those  whose  attention  would  wander  if  not  under  the  pressure 
of  constant  excitement,  or  might  become  slothful  from  inaction  or  a 
sense  of  security.  Some  studies  will  admit  of  a  larger  number  in  a 
class  than  others. 

The  number  of  classes  for  recitation  in  the  same  apartment,  by 
one  teacher,  should  be  small.  This  will  facilitate  the  proper  division 
of  labor  in  instruction,  and  allow  more  time  for  each  class.  The 
teacher  intrusted  with  the  care  of  but  few  studies,  and  few  recita- 
tions, can  have  no  excuse  but  indolence,  or  the  want  of  capacity,  if 
be  does  not  master  these  branches  thoroughly,  and  soon  acquire  the 
most  skillful  and  varied  methods  of  teaching  them.  His  attention 
will  not  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  and  variety  of  cares,  pressing 
upon  him  at  the  same  time.  This  principle  does  not  require  that 
every  school  should  be  small,  but  that  each  teacher  should  have  a 
small  number  of  studies  and  classes  to  superintend. 

In  a  large  school,  properly  classiBed,  a  division  of  labor  can  be 
introduced  in  the  department  of  government,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
instruction.  By  assigning  the  different  studies  to  a  suflicient  num- 
ber of  assistants,  in  separate  class-rooms,  each  well  qualified  to  teach 
the  branches  assigned,  the  principal  teacher  may  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  his  ability  in  arranging  the  studies,  and  order  of 
exercises  of  the  school,  in  administering  its  discipline,  in  adapting 
moral  instruction  to  individual  scholars,  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  each  cl^ss-room,  so  as  to  secure  the  harmonious  action 
and  progress  of  every  department.  The  talents  and  tact  required  for 
these  and  similar  duties,  are  more  rarely  found  than  the  skill  and 
attainments  required  to  teach  successfully  a  particular  study.  When 
found,  the  influence  of  such  a  principal,  possessing  in  a  high  degree, 
the  executive  talent  spoken  of,  will  be  felt  through  every  class,  and 
by  every  subordinate  teacher,  giving  tone  and  efficiency  to  the  whole 
school. 

To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  these,  and  similar  principles  of 
classification,  into  the  orgaTiization  and  arrangements  of  the  schools 
of  a  town  or  district,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
population  will  admit,  the  following  provisions  should  be  engrafted 
into  the  school  system  of  every  state. 

1.  Every  town  should  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades,  at  convenient  locations,  to  accommodate  all  the  children  re- 
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ardins  within  tfieir  respective  limits — irrespective  of  any  territorial 
division  of, the  town  into  school  districts. 

2.  Sikonid  ^provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  territorial  school 
districts,  a  gradation  of  districts  should  be  recognized,  and  every 
district  having  over  sixty  children  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  should 
be  obliged  to  maintain  a  primary  school  under  a  female  teacher  for 
the  young  pupils,  and  provide  a  secondary  school  for  the  older  and 
more  advanced  pupils. 

3.  No  village,  or  populous  district,  in  which  two  or  more  schools 
of  different  gnides  for  the  younger  and  older  children  respectively, 
can  be  conveniently  established,  should  be  sub-divided  into  two  or 
more  independent  districts. 

4.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  districts,  in  the  same,  or  adjoining 
towns,  should  be  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  a  secondary 
school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils  of  such  districts,  for 
the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  year. 

5.  Any  district,  not  having  children  enough  to  require  the  penna^ 
nent  establishment  of  two  grades  of  schools,  should  be  authorized  to 
determine  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  public  school  shall 
be  kept,  and  to  determine  the  age  and  studies  of  the  children  who 
shall  attend  at  any  particular  period  of  the  year,  and  also  to  send  the 
older  pupils  to  the  secondary  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

The  extent  to  which  the  gradation  of  schools  can  be  carried,  in 
any  town  or  district,  and  the  limit  to  which  the  number  of  classes 
in  any  school  can  be  reduced,  will  depend  on  the  compactness, 
number,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  population,  in  that  town  or 
district,  and  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  that  school.  A  regular  gradation  of  schools 
might  embrace  Primary,  Secondary  and  High  Schools,  with  Inter- 
mediate Schools,  or  departments,  between  each  grade,  and  Supple- 
mentary Schools,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  pupils  not  provided 
for  in  either  of  the  above  grades. 

1.  Primary  Schools,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  designed  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  eight  years,  with  a  further 
classification  of  the  very  youngest  children,  nirhen  their  number  will 
admit  of  it.  These  schools  can  be  accommodated,  in  compact  villa- 
ges, in  the  same  building  with  the  Secondary  or  High  School ;  but 
in  most  large  districts,  it  will  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  locate 
them  in  different  neighborhoods,  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  facilitate  the  regular  attendance  of  very  young  children, 
and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  parents  for  their  safety  on  their  way  to  and 
from  school.  The  school-room  should  be  light,  cheerful,  and  large 
enough  for  the  evolutions  of  large  classes — furnished  with  appropri- 
ate seats,  furniture,  apparatus  and  mearfs  of  visible  illustration,  and 
having  a  retired,  dry  and  airy  play-ground,  with  a  shelter  to  resort  lo 
in  inclement  weather,  and  with  flower  borders,  shrubbery  and  shade 
trees,  which  they  should  be  taught  to  love  and  respect.  The  play- 
ground is  as  essential  as  the  school-room,  for  a  Primary  School,  and 
is  indeed  the  uncovered  school-room  of  physical  and  moral  educa- 
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lion,  and  the  place  where  the  manners  and  personal! 
can  be  better  trained  than  elsewhere.  With  them,  i 
and  study,  of  confinement  and  recreation,  must  alte? 
quently  than  with  older  pupils.  To  teach  these  school^ 
to  regulate  the  hours  of  play  and  study  so  as  to  give  variety^ 
and  interest  to  all  of  the  exercises,  without  over-exciting  the  n^ 
system,  or  over-tasking  any  faculty  of  mind  or  body, — to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  mild  dispositions,  graceful  and  respectful  manners,  and 
unquestioning  obedience, — to  cultivate  the  senses  to  habits  of  quick 
and  accurate  observation  and  discrimination, — to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  artificial  and  sing-song  tones, — ^to  teach  the  use  of  the  voice, 
and  of  simple,  ready  and  correct  language,  and  to  begin  in  this  way. 
and  by  appropriate  exercises  in  drawing,  calculation,  and  lessons  on 
the  properties  and  classification  of  objects,  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellectual  faculties, — ^to  do  all  these  things  and  more,  require  io 
the  teacher  a  rare  union  of  qualities,  seldom  found  in  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  male  sex,  and  to  be  looked  for  with  the  greatest  chance 
of  success  among  females,  "  in  whose  own  hearts,  love,  hope  and 
patience,  have  first  kept  school.** 

The  earlier  we  can  establish,  in  every  populous  district^  primarjr 
schools,  under  female  teachers,  whose  hearts  are  made  strong  by 
deep  religious  principle, — who  have  faith  in  the  power  of  Christian 
love  steadily  exerted  to  fashion  anew  the  bad  manners,  and  soften 
the  harsh  and  self-willed  perverseness  of  neglected  children, — with 
patience  to  begin  every  morning,  with  but  little  if  any  perceptible  ad- 
vance beyond  where  they  began  the  previous  morning, — with  prompt 
and  kind  sympathies,  and  ready  skill  in  music,  drawing,  and  oral 
methods,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  ev- 
ery other  good  cause. 

2.  Secondary  Schools  should  receive  scholars  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  or  about  that  age,  and  carry  them  forward  in  those  branches 
of  instruction  which  He  at  the  foundation  of  all  useful  attainments  in 
knowledge,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  proper  exercise  and  devel- 
opment of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  formation  of  good 
intellectual  tastes  and  habits  of  application.  If  the  primary  schools 
have  done  their  work  properly,  in  forming  habits  of  attention,  and 
teaching  practically  the  first  uses  of  language, — ^in  giving  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  sim- 
plest lessons  in  drawing,  the  scholars  of  a  well  conducted  secondary 
school,  who  will  attend  regularly  for  eight  or  ten  months  in  the  year, 
until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  can  acquire  as  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  drawing,  geography,  history, 
and  the  use  of  the  language  in  composition  and  speech,  as  is  ever 
given  in  common  or  public  schools,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  this  class  of  schools,  well  qualified 
female  teachers,  with  good  health,  self-command,  and  firmness,  are 
as  well  fitted  as  male  teachers.  But  if  the  school  is  large,  both  a 
male  and  female  teacher  should  be  employed,  as  the  influence  of 
both  are  needed  in  the  training  of  the  moral  character  and  manners. 
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Schools  of  this  grade  should  be  furnished  with  class-rooms  for  recs« 
tations,  and  if  large,  with  a  female  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils. 

3.  High  Schools  should  receive  pupils  from  schools  of  the  grade 
below,  and  carry  them  forward  in  a.  more  comprehensive  course  of 
instruction,  embracing  a  continuation  of  their  former  studies,  and 
especially  of  the  English  language,  and  drawing,  and  a  knowledge 
of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  with  their  applications,  the 
elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural 
histor}',  including  natural  theology,  mental  and  moral  science,  politi- 
cal economy,  physiology,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  and  other  studies  should  form  the  course  of  instruction,  niodi- 
fied  according  to  the  sex,  age,  and  advancement,  and  to  some  extent, 
future  destination  of  the  pupils,  and  the  standard  fixed  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  intellectual  wants  of  the  district — a  course  which  should 
give  to  every  young  man  a  thorough  English  education,  preparatory 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  if  desired,  for  college ;  and  to  every  young 
woman,  a  well  disciplined  mind,  high  moral  aims,  and  practical 
views  of  her  own  duties,  and  those  resources  of  health,  thought, 
manners  and  conversation,  which  bless  alike  the  highest  and  lowest 
stations  in  life.  All  which  is  now  done  in  private  schools  of  the 
highest  grade,  and  where  the  wants  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  community  create  such  private  schools,  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  system  of  public  schools,  so  that  the  same  advantages,  with- 
out being  abridged  or  denied  to  the  children  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  should  be  open  at  the  same  time  to  worthy  and  talented 
children  of  the  poorest  parent.  In  some  districts  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  this  grade  of  schools  might  be  embraced  in  the  Secondary 
Schools,  which  would  thus  take  the  place  of  the  High  School ;  in 
others,  the  High  School  could  be  open  for  only  portions  of  the  year ; 
and  in  others,  two  departments,  or  two  schools,  one  for  either  sex, 
would  be  required.  However  constituted,  whether  as  one  depart- 
ment, or  two,  as  a  distinct  school,  or  as  part  of  a  secondary  school, 
or  an  ordinary  district  school,  and  for  the  whole  year,  or  part  of  the 
year,  something  of  the  kind  is  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  community,  and  relieve  the  public  schools  from  impotency. 
Unless  it  can  be  engrafted  upon  the  public  school  system,  or  rather 
unless  it  can  grow  up  and  out  of  the  system,  as  a  provision  made 
for  the  educational  wants  of  the  whole  community,  then  the  system 
will  never  gather  about  it  the  warmth  and  sustaining  con6dence  and 
patronage  of  all  classes,  and  especially  of  those  who  know  best  the 
value  of  a  good  education,  and  are  willing  to  spend  time  and  money 
to  secure  it  for  their  own  children. 

4.  Intermediate  Schools  or  departments  will  be  needed  in  large 
districts,  to  receive  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  to  be  continued, 
without  wounding  their  self-esteem,  in  the  school  below,  or  interfering 
with  its  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  are  not  prepared 
in  attainments,  and  habits  of  study,  or  from  irregular  attendance,  to 
be  arranged  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  school  above. 

Connected  with  this  class  of  schools  there  might  be  opened  a 
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school  or  department  for  those  who  cannot  attend  school  regidarly,  ' 

or  for  only  a  short  period  of  the  year,  or  who  may  wish  to  attend  I 

exclusively  to  a  few  studies.  Theris  is  no  place  for  this  class  of 
scholars,  in  a  regularly  constituted,  permanent  school,  in  a  large 
village. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools,  and  means  of  various  kinds  should  he 
provided  in  every  system  of  public  instruction,  for  cities  and  large 
villages,  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  education  of  individuals  whose  < 

school  attendance  has  been  prematurely  abridged,  or  from  any  cause 
interfered  with,  and  to  carry  forward  as  far  and  as  long  as  practicable 
into  after  life,  the  training  and  attainments  commenced  in  childhood. 

Evening  Schools  should  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and 
other  young  persons,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment 
without  a  suitable  elementary  education.  In  these  schools,  those 
who  have  completed  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction,  could 
devote  themselves  to  such  studies  as  are  directly  connected  with 
their  several  trades  or  pursuits,  while  those  whose  early  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  can  supply,  to  some  extent,  such  deficiencies. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  education  of  adults,  who,  from  any  cause, 
in  early  life  were  deprived  of  advantages  of  school  instruction. 

Libraries,  and  courses  of  familiar  lectures,  with  practical  illustra- 
tions, collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  natural  sciences,  a  sys- 
tem of  scientific  exchanges  between  schools  of  the  same,  and  of 
different  towns, — these  and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving 
the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  school-room  and  of  early  life,  ought 
to  be  provided,  not  only  by  individual  enterprise  and  liberality,  but 
by  (he  public,  and  the  authorities  entrusted  with  the  care  and  advance- 
ment of  popular  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  educational  institutions  known  as 
"  Reform  Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Schools  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,"  should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  the  restraining 
influence  of  parental  authority,  and  the  discipline  and  regulations  of 
the  public  schools,  or  such  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse 
than  orphanage,  by  parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and 
pilfering  habits,  are  found  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  by  their  profane  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring, 
to  their  own  bad  practices,  children  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions 
of  life,  and  originating  or  participating  in  every  street  brawl  and  low- 
bred riot.  Such  children  cannot  be  safely  gathered  into  the  public 
schools ;  and  if  they  are,  their  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  re- 
straints of  school  discipline.  They  soon  become  irregular,  play 
truant,  are  punished  and  expelled,  and  from  that  time  their  course  is 
almost  uniformly  downward,  until  on  earth  there  is  no  lower  point  to 
reach. 

Accustomed,  as  many  such  children  have  been  from  infancy,  to 
sights  and  sounds  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy,  trained  to  an 
utter  want  of  self-respect,  and  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  , 

as  exhibited  in  dress,  person,  manners  and  language,  strangers  to  j 

those  motives  of  self-improvement  which  spring  from  a  sense  of  so-  j 
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cial,  moral  and  religious  obligation,  their  regeneration  involret  tlis 
harmonious  co-operation  of  earnest  philanthropy,  missionary  enter- 
prise, and  sanctified  wisdom.  The  districts  of  all  our  large  cities 
where  this  class  of  children  are  found,  are  the  appropriate  Held  of 
home  missions,  of  unobtrusive  personal  effort  and  chanty,  and  of 
systematized  plans  of  local  benevolence,  embracing  friendly  inter- 
course with  parents,  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  young,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  latter  into  week-day,  infant,  and  primary  schools,  and 
schools  where  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  forms  of  labor  appro- 
priate to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  given,  the  gathering 
of  both  old  and  young  into  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipping  assem- 
blies, the  circulation  of  books  and  tracts,  of  other  than  a  strictly 
religious  character,  the  encouragement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  hu- 
manizing games,  sports  and  festivities,  the  obtaining  employment  for 
adults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  situations  as  apprentices, 
clerks,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qualified  by  age, 
capacity  and  character.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  combined 
efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  from  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  up, — these  infected  districts  can 
be  purified, — these  waste  places  of  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and 
many  abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  ed- 
ucation, economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy. 

[The  foregoing  oonaiderations  respecting  the  disadvantages  and  evils  of  ga^er- 
ing  children  of  differing  ages  and  attainments  in  the  same  school-room,  the 
principles  of  classification  to  be  regarded  in  establishing  a  gradation  of  schools, 
and  the  supplementary  agencies  of  christian  charity  which  should  be  aided  out 
of  the  public  means,  as  part  of  the  system  of  popular  education,  in  every  laige 
city  and  crowded  neighborhood — ^were  first  embodied  by  the  author  in  1838  as 
a  part  of  an  Address,  which  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  in  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  m  Con- 
necticut, in  the  principal  cities  and  villages  of  that  State.  It  has  been  printed  in 
various  educational  documents  prepared  by  him  since,  in  the  dischaige  of  official 
duties,  and  repeated  substantially  in  over  fifty  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  schools  was  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  introduced  into  the  Journal,  because  the  general  views  hetxjin 
presented,  are  still  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cities  and  Tillages.] 
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Plans  of  School-houses  recently  Erected. 

Under  this  head  will  be  found  plans  and  descriptions  of  a  few 
of  the  best  school -houses,  which  have  been  recently  erected  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  for  schools  of  different  grades,  from 
designs  or  directions  furnished  by  the  author  of  this  treatise.  They 
are  not  presented  as  faultless  specimens  of  school  architecture,  but 
as  embracing,  each,  some  points  of  excellence,  either  in  style,  con- 
struction, or  arrangement.  Although  the  author,  particularly  as 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  foe  Rhode  Island,  was  consulted 
in  almost  every  instance  by  the  local  building  committee,  and  was 
always  gratified  in  having  opportunities  to  furnish  plans,  or  make 
suggestions, — yet  he  was  seldom  able  to  persuade  the  committee  or 
the  carpenters  to  carry  out  his  plans  and  suggestions  thoroughly. 
Something  would  be  taken  from  the  height,  or  the  length,  or  the 
breadth  ; — some  objections  would  be  made  to  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior or  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  ; — and  particularly  the  plans 
recommended  for  securing  warmth  and  ventilation  were  almost  in- 
variably modified,  and  are  in  many  instances  entirely  neglected. 
He  desires,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  details  of  any 
one  house  as  it  now  stands, — for,  being  thus  held  responsible,  he 
should  probably  receive  credit  for  improvements  which  others  are  as 
much  entitled  to  as  himself,  and  should  in  more  instances  be  held 
accountable  for  errors  of  taste,  and  deficiencies  in  internal  arrange- 
ments, against  which  he  protested  with  those  having  charge  of  the 
construction.  He  wishes  the  reader  to  bring  all  the  plans  published 
in  this  volume,  no  matter  by  whom  recommended,  or  where  erected, 
to  the  test  of  the  principles  set  forth  on  page  523  vol.  IX.  If  in  any 
particular  they  fall  short  of  the  standard  therein  established,  so  far 
they  differ  from  the  designs  which  the  author  desires  to  see  followed 
in  bouses  erected  under  his  own  eye.  But,  with  some  reservation, 
most  of  the  school-houses  recently  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  houses  in  Hartford,  described  in 
this  volume,)  can  be  pointed  to  as  embracing  many  improvements  in 
school  architecture.  Although  the  last  state  in  New  England  to 
enter  on  the  work  of  establishing  a  system  of  common  schools,  it  is 
believed,  she  has  now  a  system  in  operation  not  inferior  in  efficiency 
to  any  of  her  sister  states.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Rhode  Island  can 
now  boast  of  more  good  schoolhouses,  and  fewer  poor  ones,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number,  than  any  other  State — more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  having  been  voluntarily  voted  for 
this  purpose  in  less  than  three  years,  by  school  districts,  not  includ- 
ing the  city  of  Providence. 

To  Thomas  A.  Teft,  Esq.,  Architect,  of  Providence,  much  credit 
is  due  for  the  taste  which  he  has  displayed  in  the  designs  furnished 
by  him,  and  for  the  elevations  which  he  drew  for  plans  furnished  or 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner.  He  should,  not,  however,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  alterations  made  in  his  plans  by  the  committees 
and  carpenters  having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  building. 
With  all  their  imperfections  of  execution,  Mr.  Teft's  plans  are 
among  the  best  specimens  of  School  Architecture. 
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Plan  op  School-House  at  WAsmNOTON  Village  in  Coventry,  K.  L 

The  following  cut  presents  the  ground  plan  of  the  new  school-house  in  the 
village  of  Washington,  in  the  town  of  Coventry,  R.  I.  The  location  is  on  the 
high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect  in 
every  direction.  The  site  and  yard,  occupying  one  acre,  was  given  to  tne  dis- 
trict by  Governor  Whipple.  The  whole  structure,  without  and  within,  is  an 
ornament  to  the  village,  and  ranks  among  the  best  school-houses  in  Rhode 
Island. 


F — Desks  for  two,  with  iron  end-piece. 
G— Chairs  supported  on  iron  pedestaL 
H— Register  for  hot  air. 
R — Plue  for  ventilation,  within  which 
is  carried  up  the  smoke-pipe. 


A— Boy's  entrance. 
B— Girl's  entrance. 
C — Primary  school-room. 
D — Secondary,  or  Grammar  Depart- 
ment. 
E— Teacher's  platform. 

The  two  school-rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  for  any  general  exercise  of 
the  two  schools,  by  sliding  doors. 

The  two  rooms  are  uniformly  heated  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 

There  is  a  well,  sink,  basin,  mats,  scrapers,  bell,  and  all  the  necessary  fixtnret 
and  appendages  of  a  school-house  of  the  first  class. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  furuiture  was  $3,300. 

The  district  possesses  a  library  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes, the  ooat 
of  which  was  raised  by  subscription  in  the  District. 


Albamt  Nohmal  School  Chaw  and 


BUrnUCT  SCHOOL-HOUSE  IN  CENTREMILL. 


Plah  and  Description  of  District  School-House  in  CentremilLi 
North  Providence,  R.  L 
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This  house  was  erected  ader  designs  by  Mr.  Tefl,  of  Providence.  It 
stands  back  from  the  highway,  on  an  elevated  site,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove,  and  for  beauty  of  design 
and  convenience  of  arrangement, 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  similar 
structure  in  New  England.  It  is 
26  feet  by  51,  and  13  leet  high  in 
tlie  clear,  with  two  departments 
on  the  same  floor. 


A,  Boys*  entry,  6  feet  by  10. 

B,  Girls*  ditto. 

C,  Primary  department,  20  feet  by 
26,  with  desks  and  seats  attached 
for  70  pupils. 

D,  Secondary,  or  Grammar  depart- 
ment, 25  feet  by  25,  with  aesks 
and  chairs  for  64  pupils;  tee  p, 
120. 

r,  Raster  for  hot  air. 

V,  v.  Fines  for  ventilation. 

^  Ulosets  for  dinner  pails  of  those 

who  come  from  a  aistano«* 
I,  Sink. 


The  smoke  pipe  is  carried  up  be- 
tween the  ventilatinfT  flnes,  and  the 
top  of  the  chimney  is  finished  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  bell. 
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Public  School-House  in  Warren,  R.  L 


Pif.L 


The  above  cut  exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  Public  School-house 
erected  in  the  village  of  Warren,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  in 
1847-48,  after  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Teft,  of  Providence,  under  the 
directions  of  a  committee  of  the  town,  who  consulted  with  the  Com- 
missioner-of  Public  Schools,  and  visited  Providence,  Boston,  Salera, 
Newburyport  and  other  places,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  latest  im- 
provements in  school  architecture,  before  deciding  on  the  details  of 
the  plan. 

The  lot  is  225  deep  and  100  feet  wide  for  a  depth  of  125  feet,  and  161  feet  wide 
for  the  remaining  64  feet.  It  is  divided  into  three  yards,  as  exhibited  in  the 
ground  plan,  (Fig.  2,)  each  sabsianiialiy  inclosed,  and  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  62  feet  by  44  on  the  ground.  It  is  boilt  of 
brick  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 

Most  of  the  details  of  construction,  and  of  the  arrangement  in  the  interior,  are 
similar  to  those  described  on  page  214. 

Each  room  is  ventilated  by  openings  controlled  by  registers,  both  at  the  floor 
and  the  ceiling,  into  four  flues  carried  up  in  the  wall,  and  bv  a  large  flue  con- 
structed of  thoroughly  seasoned  boards,  smooth  on  the  inside,  in  the  partition 
wall,  (Fig.  3,  X.) 

The  whole  building  is  uniformly  warmed  by  two  of  Culver's  furnaces  placed 
in  the  cellar. 

Every  means  of  cleanliness  are  provided,  such  as  scrapers,  mats,  sink  with 
pump,  wash  basin,  towels,  hooks  for  outer  sannents,  umbrella  stands,  &cc. 
*    The  tops  of  the  desks  are  covered  with  cloth,  and  the  aisles  are  to  be  cheaply 
carpeted,  so  as  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  noise  which  the  movmg 
of  slates  and  books,  and  the  passing  to  and  fro,  occasion  in  a  school-room. 


PUBUO  HIGH  8CHOOI/-HOU8B  IN  WARREN. 
Fif. 3— FimiT  Floor. 
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A— Front  entrance. 

B — Girls'  entrance,  with  mats,  scra- 
pers, hooks  for  clothes,  a  sink,  pamp, 
basin,  6cc. 

C — Boys'  entrance  do. 

R — Recitation  rooms,  connected  by 
sliding  doors. 

R,  P — Platform  for  recitation,  with  a 
blackboard  in  the  rear. 

T— Teacher's  platform. 

S — Seats  and  desks ;  see  page  205. 


Gt — Library  and  apparatus. 

w — Windows,  with  inside  Venetian 

blinds, 
c— Flues  for  ventilation  in  the  outer 

wall. 
X— Flue    for   ventilation,  lined  with 

smooth,  well  seasoned  boards, 
y— Bell-rope,  accessible  to  the  teacher 

bv  an  opening  in  the  walL 
r— Hot  air  registers. 


Fig.  4.-010  OND  Floos. 
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Union  School-House,  at  Woonsocket  and  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

Br  the  school  law  of  Rhode  Lsland,  two  or  more  adjoining  school  districts  in 
the  same,  or  adjoining  towns,  may,  by  concurrent  vote,  agree  to  unite  for  the 
Durpose  of  maintaining  a  secondary  or  grammar  school,  for  the  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  of  such  associating  districts.  Under  this  provision  the  four 
school  districts  in  the  town  of  Cumberland,  which  comprise  the  village  of 
Woonsocket,  voted  to  unite  and  provide  a  school-house  for  the  more  advanced 
pupils,  leaving  the  younger  to  be  accommodated  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  Union  scnool-house  is  located  on  a  beautiful  site,  the  donation  of  Edwaid 
Harris,  Esq.,  and  is  built  substantially  after  the  plan  of  the  Warren  Public 
school-house,  already  described,  at  a  cost  of  $7,000.  The  following  are  the  front 
and  side  elevations,  as  originally  drawn  by  Mr.  Teft,  but  not  adopted  by  the 
committee. 
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Sios  Elbvation. 


Front  Elevation. 

Under  the  provision  above  cited,  the  three  districts  into  which  the  village  of 
Chepachet,  in  the  town  of  Glocester,  is  divided,  voted  to  establish  a  Union 
School,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  house  for  the  same.  The  building  is  Syo  feet  hy 
34,  witn  two  stories,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  lot,  a  little  removed  from 
the  main  street,  and  is  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the  village.  The  lower  floor 
is  divided  into  two  apartments;  one  for  tne  Primary,  and  the  other  for  an  Inter- 
mediate School,  for  the  younger  pupils  of  the  village,  while  the  Union  or  Sec- 
ondary School  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  floor. 


UNION  0CHOOL-HOU8E  IN  CHEPACHET. 
Fig.  1.— Plah  of  Fibit  Flooe. 
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A— Entrance  for  Girls  to  Secondary  School,  U. 

B—       ««         "  Boys  "         "  « 

C—      **         "  Girls  to  Primary,  E,  and  Intermediate  School,  P. 

D—       "         "  Boys  "         "  »*  "  " 

E— Primary  School-room. 

F— Intermediate     '* 

U— ^condary        "  L—MantonGloeester  Library  of  900  volamea. 

R'Recitation  room.  S— Stove.    V— Fine  for  ventilation. 

G — Seat  and  desk  attached,  for  two  pnpils,  with  iron  ends. 
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Fig.  2.— Plav  of  Sboohd  Floor. 
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Plan,  ^c,  of  Union  School-House  in  PawtuckeTi  R.  I 


FSf.  1— PsStPSOTXTB. 


This  school-house  is  calculated  to  accommodate,  on  the  first  flo<^r,  a  Pri- 
mary School,  (D,) -with  seats  and  desks  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils;  two 
Intermediate  Schools,  (£,  £,)  lor  sixty-four  pupils  each ;  and  on  the  second  floor 
a  High  School,  (F,)  for  one  hundrecf  and  seventy  pupils. 

The  building  is  warmed  and  ventilated  by  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  from  which 
the  hot  air  is  convened  into  the  several  apartments,  as  indicated  b^  the  regis- 
ters, (r,  r,  r,  r,)  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  and  discharged  by  flues  carried  up  m  the  walls, 
as  seen  at  v,  v,  v,  v. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with  an  appropriate  place  for  outer  garments, 
and  with  scrapers,  mats  and  other  means  of  neatness  and  cleanliness. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  each  a  separate  yard  in  the  rear,  and  separate  en- 
trances into  the  school-rooms. 

The  High  School  is  furnished  with  seats  and  desk  having  cast-iron  end 
pieces  similar  to  those  described  on  page  282. 

The  Primary  and  Intermediate  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  the  patent 
Revolving  Pivot  Chair,  and  School-desk,  manufactured  by  J.  L.  Mott,  264  Water 
street,  New  York.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is  wood;  all  other  pans  are  of  cast- 
iron.  The  seat  and  back  turn  on  a  pivot,  while  the  pedestal  is  screwed  fast  to 
the  floor.  The  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  top  of  the  desk  is  just  equal  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  back  of  the  ciiair,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  under.  The 
front  edge  of  the  seat  is  in  a  perpendicular  line  with  the  edge  of  the  toj)  of  the 
desk,  so  that  the  scholar  is  required  to  sit  erect  when  engaged  in  writing  or 
studying,  and  the  same  time  that  part  of  his  back  which  requires  support  is  lolly 
in  contact  with  the  chair. 

Since  the  chairs  above  described  were  placed  in  this  house,  Mr.  Mott  has 
modified  the  patterns — so  as  to  carry  the  back  piece  higher,  and  thus  give  sup- 
port to  the  muscles  above  the  small  of  the  back.  The  iron  can  be  covered  with 
felt,  and  thus  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from  the  body,  especially  from  the 
spinal  column,  in  children  thinly  clad,  and  of  delicate  constitutions  may  be 
prevented. 
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Union  School- House  in  Pawtucket. 

Flf.  2.— Flam  of  First  Flooe. 


A— Entrance  to  High  School. 

B — Entrance  for  Boys  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
C— Entrance  for  Girls  to  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
D— School-room,  30  feet  by  24,  for  Primary  School. 
E,  E—  "       "      40  feet  by  16,  for  Intermediate  Schools. 
F—       «       •»       40  feet  by  40,  for  High  School. 
G— Room  for  Apparatus,  &c. 
H — Recitation  room  to  High  School,  20  feet  by  16. 

I — K — Entrance  room,  one  for  Boys  and  the  other  for  Girls,  fitted  ap  vith 
hooks,  shelves,  wash-stand,  &c. 
T — Teacher's  desk  without  any  platform. 

Fif.  3.— Plan  of  Second  Floob— Hiob  School. 
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POBUC  8CHOOLUOUSES,  PROVTOENCIB. 


Plans  and  Desoriftions  of  the  Public  School-Houses  n 
Peovioenoe,  R.  I. 

Primary  School-Houses. 

TtiESK  baildiDgs  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  designed 
for  ilie  accommoidation  of  children  from  four  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  ar 
and  they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  intermediate  schools. 


No.  1.— View  of  a  Primary  School-Houaa. 


These  school-houses  stand  back  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  from  the  line  of 
the  street,  and  near  the  center  of  lots  varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 
Each  lot  is  inclosed  by  a  neat  and  substantial  fence,  six  feet  high,  and  is 
divided  into  two  yards— one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls — with  suitable 
out-buildings,  shade  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

These  houses  are  each  forty  feet  lonaf  by  thirty-three  feet  wide,  with  twelve- 
feet  posts,  built  of  wood,  in  a  plain,  substantial  manner,  and,  with  the  fences, 
arepainted  white,  presenting  a  neat  and  attractive  exterior. 


Tne  entrance  is  into  a  loboy  [A]  and  thence  into  an  open  area,  where  stands 
the  stove  [a].  A  portion  of  the  lobby  is  appropriated  to  bins  for  charcoal  [c] 
and  anthracite [^],  which  is  the  fuel  used  in  all  the  schools;  the  remainder [Bj 
is  occupied  by  a  sink,  and  as  depositories  for  brooms,  brushes,  Ace.  Each 
room  is  arched,  thereby  securing  an  average  height  of  thirteen  feet,  with  an 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  arch,  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  ventilation.  The 
ventilator  is  controlled  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  descending  into 
the  room  near  the  teacher's  desk  [b].  In  each  end  of  the  attic  is  a  circular 
window,  which,  turning  on  an  axis,  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  cords,  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  ventilator. 
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No.  S.->Inter{or  of  a  Primazy  Sebool-Honst 


The  teacher's  platform  [C]  Is  fi7e  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and 
inches  high,  with  a  black-board  ten  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  on  the  wall 
in  the  rear. 

The  floor  Is  of  inch  and  d  half  plank,  tongaed  and  grooved;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  warmth  and  firmness,  and  avoiding  noise,  is  laid  on 
cement. 

The  windows,  eleven  in  number,  of  twenty-four  lights,  of  seven  by  nine 

glass,  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished  with  inside  blinds.  The  sides  of 
xe  room  and  entries  are  ceiled  all  round  with  wood  as  high  as  the  window- 
sills,  which  are  four  feet  from  the  floor.  The  rest  of  the  walls  are  plastered, 
and  covered  with  white  hard  finish.    Each  room  is  pi-ovided  with  sixty  seats 

S5]  and  desks  [/],  placed  in  six  ranges;  each  range  containing  ten  seats  and 
[esks,  of  three  different  sizes,  and  each  seat  and  desk  accommodating  two 
scholars,  or  one  bundled  and  twenty  in  ail. 

The  center  aisle  is  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  each  of  the  others  about 
two  teet 

The  desks  are  over  three  feet  long,  by  sixteen  inches  wide,  with  a  shelf 
beneath  for  books.  The  upper  surface  of  the  desk  [a],  except  about  two 
inches  at  the  top  [6],  slopes  one  inch  and  a  half  in  a  foot. 
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No  3.<^View  of  Top  of  a  Deak,  and  Bcetiooal  View  of  Primary  Beate  and  DeAa. 

The  front  of  the  desk,  constituting  the  back  of  the  next  seat,  slopes  ona 
inch  in  a  foot.  The  seat  also  inclines  a  very  little  from  the  edge.  Tne  seats 
are  of  four  different  sizes,  varying  from  seven  to  ten  inches  wide,  and  from 
nine  to  fourteen  inches  in  height,  the  lowest  being  nearest  the  teacher's 
platform. 


Intermediate  Scbool^Houses. 


All  the  buildings  of  this  class  are  two  stories  high,  affording  accommoda- 
tions for  two  schools,  a  primary  and  an  intermediate.  These  houses  are 
eenerally  in  pleasant  situaiions,  on  large  lots,  varying  in  size  from  one  hundred 
feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  by 
two  hundred  feet. 

Rows  of  shade  trees,  consisting  of  elms,  lindens,  and  maples,  are  planted 
along  the  side-walks  and  the  fences  Inclosing  the  yards;  and  evergreens,  the 
mountain  ash,  and  other  ornamental  trees,  are  placed  within  the  inclosures. 

These  houses  are  forty-four  feet  long,  by  thirty-three  feet  wide.  Some  of 
them  are  built  of  wood,  the  remainder  of  brick,  and  all  in  a  tasteful  and 
substantial  style. 

The  rooms  are  large,  and  easily  ventilated,  being  twelve  feet  in  the  clear, 
with  large  openings  in  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  room,  and  on  the  sides  in  the 
lower  room,  leading  into  flues  in  the  walls,  which  conduct  the  foul  air  into  the 
attic,  from  which  it  escapes  at  circular  windows  in  the  gables  of  the  buildings. 
These  flues  and  windows  can  be  opened  and  closed  by  cords  passing  over 
pulleys,  and  descending  into  the  rooms  below,  where  the  teachers  can  control 
them  with  ease. 


No.  5.— Sectioni  of  Yentilaton. 


In  this  cut,  the  cord  [i],  passing  over  the  pulley  [j],  raising  [A],  hung  on 
hinges  at  [g]^  opens  wholly  or  partially  the  ventilator  [/],  a  circular  apertura 
thieo  leet  m  diameter.    Tne  plan  of  ventilating  the  lower  rooms  is  shown  on 
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the  other  part  of  the  diagram,  in  which  [a]  represents  a  cord  running  over  a 
pulley,  and  attached  to  [c],  a  board  three  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide,  opening 
the  space  between  [6],  the  top  of  the  lower  room»  and  [d],  the  floor  of  the 
upper,  leading  into  the  tiue  M,  ascending  to  the  attic. 

The  windows,  nine  in  number  in  each  school-room,  of  twelve  lights,  often 
by  sixteen  fi^lass,  are  hung  with  weights,  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  furnished  with  Venetian  blinds  inside,  to  regulate  the  amount  of 
light  admitted. 

The  floors  are  of  hard  pine  boards,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  six 
inches  wide,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  laid  on  mortar,  as  a  protection  against 
fire,  for  the  prevention  of  noise,  and  to  secure  warmth  and  nrmness.  All  the 
rooms,  entries,  and  stairways  are  ceiled  up  with  matched  boards  about  four 
feet,  as  high  as  the  window-sills.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  walls  are 
plastered,  and  coated  with  white  hard  finish. 
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No.  6.— Interior  of  an  Intennodlato  Bchool-Hoaaa. 

The  walls  of  some  of  these  buildings  are  solid  stone-work,  &ced  with 
brick;  others  are  built  with  double  brick  walls,  as  above  shown,  connected  hy 
tics  of  iron  or  brick. 
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As  the  rooms  in  the  lower  stories  of  this  class  of  buildings  are  appropriated 
to  primary  schools,  and  are  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  those  already 
described,  the  preceding  cut  is  intended  to  senre  the  double  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing on  the  first  floor  only  the  improvements  on  the  former  plan,  and,  on  the 
seamdy  the  whole  view  of  a  room  for  an  intermediate  school. 

The  steps  [a,  a,  a]  are  broad,  granite  blocks,  with  scrapers  on  each  end. 
The  side  doors  [A,  A],  one  for  bovs,  the  other  for  girls,  lead  into  entries,  eight 
feet  by  ten,  from  which  the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools  pass  through  the 
doors  [B,  BJ  into  the  main  rooms,  which  diner  from  those  above  described,  in 
having  a  space  [0, 0],  two  feet  wide,  on  the  back  part  of  the  rooms,  for  reading 
and  other  class  exercises;  and  the  recitation-room.  [D],  another  valuable 
improvement,  as  it  avoids  the  confusion  arising  from  naving  two  recitations  in 
one  room  at  the  same  time. 

The  flight  of  stairs  in  each  entxy,  conomenclng  at  the  points  [R,  R],  and 
ascending  in  the  direction  of  [1, 3, 3],  lands  on  the  open  space  [P]  in  the  upper 
entry,  from  which  the  pupils  pass  through  the  doors  [C,  C]  into  the  school* 
room. 

Coal-bins  and  convenient  closets,  for  brooms,  brushes,  &c.,  are  built  under 
the  stairs,  in  the  lower  entries;  and  similar  closets,  for  the  same  purposes,  are 
provided  in  the  upper  entries. 

The  large  area  [H,  H],  thirty  feet  long  by  seven  wide,  is  the  same  in  both 
the  rooms,  and  is  occupied  by  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school,  for  such 
class  exercises  as  may  be  more  conveniently  managed  there  than  in  the  other 
place  [0, 0],  left  for  the  same  purpose.  The  position  of  the  stove  [n]  is  such  as 
not  to  render  it  uncomfortably  warm  on  the  front  seats,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
not  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  classes  through  the  door  [G]  into  the 
recitation-room  [D],  which  is  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  and,  like  all  the  school- 
rooms, furnished  with  black-boards.  The  lower  room  ls  lighted  by  a  window 
over  the  front  door,  and  by  the  side-lights ;  and  the  upper  one  by  a  double  or 
mullion  window,  of  sixteen  lights,  of  ten  by  sixteen  glass. 

The  side  aisles  [m,  ni]  are  two  feet  and  a  half  wide ;  the  others  [P,  P,dcc.1 
are  onlv  eighteen  inches  wide,  except  the  middle  one  [C],  which  is  three  and 
a  half  feet.  The  passage  across  the  center  of  the  room  is  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  wide,  and  is  very  convenient  for  teachers  in  passing  to  the  diflferent  part« 
of  the  room,  and  also  for  scholars  in  goms  to  ana  from  their  recitations. 

The  seats  and  desks,  in  the  front  part  of  this  room,  are  made  and  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  those  in  the  primary  school-rooms  above  described,  diner 
ing  from  them  only  in  being  one  size  larger.  The  lower  end,  or  foot  of  each 
perpendicular  support,  or  end-piece,  is  strongly  fastened  into  a  groove  in  a 
*'  shoe,"  or  piece  or  plank,  whicn,  being  screwed  to  the  floor,  secures  the  desks 
in  a  durable  manner,  and  in  a  firm  position. 

The  others  are  constructed  upon  a  difierent  plan,  designed  especially  for  the 
accommodation  of  pupils  while  writing.  These  desks  and  seats  are  of  three 
different  ftzes. 


Mo.  7/-8aeti«i  of  a  WritiiirI>Mk  tad  Seal. 
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The  top  of  the  desk  [a]  is  of  pme,  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  fifleen  inches 
wide,  and  three  feet  and  a  half  long.  These  desks  are  twenty-seven  inches 
high  on  the  front,  and  twenty-four  on  the  side  nejct  to  the  seats.  A  space 
about  three  inches  wide,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  top,  is  planed  down  to  & 
level,  and  an  inkstand  is  let  into  the  center  of  this,  even  with  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  a  small  lid.  The  ends  of  these  desks  are  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  fastened  by  a  strong  tenon  to  the  shoe  [c],  which  is  screwed  to  the 
floor.  The  front  of  the  desk,  and  the  shelf  [6],  for  books,  &c.,  are  inch  boards; 
the  whole  desk,  made  in  the  strongest  manner,  is  painted  a  pleasant  green,  and 
varnished.  In  the  next  smaller  size,  the  same  proportion  is  observed,  but  all 
the  dimensions  are  one  inch  less;  and  in  the  third,  or  smallest  size,  the  dimen- 
sions are  all  one  inch  less  than  in  the  second.  For  each  desk  there  are  two 
chairs,  resting  on  cast-iron*  supporters  [</],  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter, 
with  a  wide  jtange  at  each  encl;  the  upper  one,  screwed  to  Uie  under  side  of 
the  seat  [e],  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  lower,  which  is  fastened  to  the  floor  by 
five  strong  screws,  i:endering  ihe  chair  almost  immovable.  The  largest  size 
seats  le]  in  these  rooms  are  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches 
high,  with  backs,  twenty-eight  inches  from  C^]  to  the  top,  slanting  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  a  foot.  These  backs  are  made  with  three  slats,  fastened  by  stroiig 
tenons  into  a  top-piece,  like  some  styles  of  common  chairs,  and  screwed  to  the 
■eat,  while  the  middle  one  extends  down  into  a  socket  on  the  foot  of  the  iron 
standard.  The  seats,  like  the  desks,  are  diminished  one  inch  for  the  middle 
size,  and  two  for  the  smallest,  preserving  the  proportions  in  the  different  sizea^ 
which  adapts  them  to  the  sizes  of  the  desks. 


Grammar  School-Houses. 


There  are  six  buildings  of  this  class,  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  and  o# 
the  same  size.  They  are  seventy  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  with  a  front  pro- 
jection, twenty-eight  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  wide.  They  are  located  on 
very  large  lots,  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fiftv  to  two  hundred  feet  long — 
firom  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fitly  feet  wide.  All  of  them, 
except  one,  are  on  comer  lots,  and  all  have  large  open  spaces  around  them. 
These,  and  all  the  other  public  school-houses  in  the  city,  are  protected  with 
Cluimby's  lightning-rods,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  bell,  which  can  be  heard 
in  the  remotest  pans  of  its  district. 

In  the  accompanying  view,  No.  9,  the  engraver  has  represented  B,few  trees,  a 
little  lareer  than  any  at  present  around  these  buildings,  because  he  could  not 
crowd  all  the  trees  and  snrubbery  into  the  picture,  without  obscuring  the  lower 
part  of  the  house. 

The  cut  on  p.  91,  No.  10,  is  a  ground  plan,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  a^rammar 
School-House,  including  a  general  view  of  the  cellar,  yards,  fences,  gates, 
sidewalks,  &c. 

The  yards  around  each  of  the  grammar  school-houses  contain  from  18,000 
to  30,000  square  feet,  or  between  a  third  and  half  aji  acre.  These  grounds  are 
inclosed,  and  divided  into  three  separate  vards,  by  substantial  close  board 
fences  [/",/,/!  /"],  six  feet  high,  neatly  made,  ana  painted  white.  The  boys* 
play-ground  LB],  and  that  of  the  girls  [G],  are  large;  but  the  front  yard  [E]  is 
small,  and,  not  being  occupied  by  pupils,  is  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
The  graveled  sidewalks  [5, 5, 5],  miming  on  two  sides  of  all  the  grammar  school 
lots,  and  on  three  of  some  of  them,  are  shaded  by  rows  of  elms,  maples,  and 
lindens,  set  near  the  curb-stones.  The  gates  [A,  0,  D]  and  the  graveled  walks 
[df  d.  d]  lead  to  the  front  and  the  two  side  doors  of  the  school-house ;  and  [/I 
is  a  large  gate  for  carting  in  coal,  &c.  The  out-buildings  [i,i]  are  arranged 
with  a  large  number  of  separate  apartments  on  both  sides,  all  well  ventilated, 
each  furnished  with  a  door,  and  the  whole  surrounded  with  evei^greens. 

In  the  plan  of  the  projection  [H]  the  stairway  [r]  leads  to  the  cellar,  which 
is  seven  feet  in  the  clear,  and  extends  under  the  whole  of  the  main  building. 
These  cellars  are  well  lighted,  having  eight  windows  [  W,  W],  with  ten  lights 
«f  seven  by  nine  glass.    The  windows,  oeing  hung  with  hinges  on  the  uppe 
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side,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and  staples  at  the  lower  edge,  may  be  opened  by 
raising  them  intc  a  horizontal  position,  where  they  are  fastened  with  nooics  as 
when  closed.  With  this  arrangement,  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  cellars  well  ven- 
tilated at  all  seasons.  The  openings  for  the  admission  of  coal  into  the  bins 
[0, 0],  one  for  anthracite,  and  the  other  for  charcoal,  are  furnished  with  sheet- 
iron  shutters,  fastening  on  the  inside.  Every  school-house  has,  in  the  cellar, 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  water,  obtained  from  a  fountain,  or  from  a  well, 
which  is  generally  outside  of  the  building,  the  water  being  brought  in  bjr  a 
pump  [P].  A  supply  of  good  water  for  a  school-house  should  not  be  con»d- 
ered  merely  as  a  convenience,  but  as  absolutely  necessary. 

The  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  [F]  shows  merely  the  ground  plan. 
The  cold  air  passes  through  [a]  to  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  warmed  by  the 
fires  in  [^,  ;»],  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  fourteen  Inches  in  diameter.  The 
evaporator  [e]  holds  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  which  is  kept  in  a  state  of 
rapid  evaporation,  thus  supplying  the  air-chamber  with  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  • 

In  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  these  furnaces,  special 
{lains  have  been  taken  to  remove  all  danger  of^  fire — an  important  considera- 
tion, which  should  never  be  overlooked.  The  furnace  is  covered  with  stone. 
Ihickly  coated  with  mortar,  and  the  under  side  of  die  floor  above  is  lathed  and 

Slastered,  not  only  above  tne  furnace,  but  at  least  ten  feet  from  it  in  every 
irection. 

A  full  description  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  furnaces  used  in 
iie  public  school-houses  will  be  given  under  another  diagram.  The  cellar 
walls  and  the  stone  piers  \c^c^c^c^c\  are  well  pointed,  and  the  whole  inside^ 
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incladio^  the  wood-work  overhead,  is  neatly  whitewashed,  giving  this  apart- 
ment a  neat  and  pleasant  appearance. 

The  walls  of  all  these  buildings  are  of  stone,  about  two  feet  thick,  faced 
with  common  brick,  and  painted  a  tasteful  color. 


No.  IL— Plan  of  tbe  Pint  Floor  of  a  Gnunmar  SchooI-HooM. 

There  are  three  entrances  to  these  houses;  the  front  [A],  and  the  two  side 
doors  [B],  for  boys,  and  [G],  for  girls,  leading  into  the  entries  [F,  C,  C].  The 
fiont  is  a  large  double  door,  with  a  beautitid  frontlce  of  fine  hammered  Gluiney 
granite.  At  all  the  outside  doors  are  two  or  three  hewn  granite  steps,  fur- 
nished with  four  or  six  scrapers  at  each  door. 

Pupils  belonging  to  the  ^cnools  in  the  lower  story  pass  fVom  the  side  entries 
into  tne  middle  one,  and,  ascending  two  steps  at  [a],  enter  their  respective 
rooms  [T,  S],  which  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the  primary  and  interme- 
diate school -houses,  previously  described,  being  thirty-^  feet  by  thirty-two 
inside,  and  eleven  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

In  each  of  the  entries  [G,  G]  there  is  a  provision  [t,t,  t,(]  for  setting  up  urn* 
brellas.  It  resembles  a  ladder  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  ceiling  on  one  side,  and  supported  on  the  other  by  substantial  posts  oi 
oak  or  other  strong  wood,  turned  m  a  tasteful  style,  and  set  into  the  floor. 

The  seats  and  desks  in  the  rooms  [T  and  S]  are  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  primary  and  the  intermediate 
school-rooms  before  described.  The  small  iron  posts  [c,  e,  c,c],  about  two  and 
a  ha.f  inches  in  diameter,  supporting  the  floor  aoove,  are  placed  against  the 
ends  of  the  seats,  so  close  as  not  to  obstruct  the  passages  at  all.  Besides  the 
platforms  [P.  P],  twenty  feet  by  six— the  tables,  three  feet  by  four,  for  the 
teachers,  and  the  closets  [/./],  for  brushes,  6cc.,  there  are  black-boards,  painted 
upon  the.  walls,  extending  trom  the  doors  [D,  D]  to  the  windows,  fourteen  feet 
lon^  by  four  wide,  with  the  lines  of  a  stave  painted  on  one  end,  to  aid  ia 
givmg  instruction  in  vocal  music 
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The  plan  of  ventilating  these  rooms  on  the  first  floor  is  represented  by  cm 
No.  5,  page  85.  Every  room  is  provided  with  tvro  ventilators,  each  three  feet 
long  by  about  twelve  inches  wide,  opening  into  fines  of  the  same  dimensioaSy 
leading  into  the  attic,  from  which  the  impure  air  escapes  at  circular  windows 
in  the  gables.  These  flues  should  have  extended  down  to  the  bottom  of  Che 
rooms,  with  openinss  on  a  level  with  the  floors,  so  that,  when  the  rooms  are 
warmed  with  air  from  the  furnaces  above  the  temperature  of  the  human 
breath,  they  might  be  ventilated  by  removing  the  foul  air  from  the  lower  parts, 
and  thus  causing  fresh,  warm  air  to  be  slowly  settling  down  upon  the  scholars 
•^a  very  pleasant  and  healthful  mode  of  ventilation. 

These  rooms  are  well  warmed  b^  heated  air,  admitted  through  registers 
[r,r],  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  from  the  furnace  below,  from  which  [pjp] 
tin  pipes,  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  convey  the  air  to  the  grammar  school- 
rooms in  the  second  story. 

These  rooms  are  laiige,  with  arched  ceilings,  measuring  twelve  feet  to  the 
foot  of  the  arch,  and  seventeen  to  its  crown.  They  are  each  provided  with 
two  ventilators,  three  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  crown  of  the 
arch,  about  twenty  feet  apart. 

The  entrances  to  the  Grammar  School-rooms  are  by  two  short  flights  of 
stairs  on  a  side;  from  the  lower  entries  to  [SjS]^  spaces  about  three  feet  square, 


No.  12.— Plao  of  a  Grammar  Seliool-Boom. 

and  thence  to  [A,  A],  spaces  three  by  five  feet,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  doors  openmg  into  the  school-room. 

The  master's  table  [<;],  as  well  as  tables  [<2,<f],  for  the  assistants;  are 
movable.  The  large  area  [B,  B],  being  fourteen  inches  above  the  floor  of  the 
room,  is  eight  feet  wide  by  sixty-four  long,  with  large  closets  [«,  u}  at  the 
ends,  fitted  up  with  shelves,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

The  school-room  is  warmed  bv  heated  air,  admitted  at  the  registers,  Cr,rj 
and  the  recitation-rooms  [R,  R]  m  the  same  manner,  by  the  small  registers^ 
tr,r]  all  of  which  are  cormected  with  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  by  large  tin 
pipes  or  conductors. 
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The  black-boards,  four  feet  wide,  painted  apon  the  hard-finished  walls,  are 
jndicaied  by  the  lines  [^,  d,  b,  &c.]  in  the  rer.itaiion-rooms,  and  along  th/e  walls 
beaind  the  master's  table,  extending  on  each  side  to  the  windows  beyond,  [e,«] 
making,  in  each  Grammar  School,  aboat  three  hundred  square  feet  of  black- 
board. 

The  long  benches  [e, «]  are  used  for  sAtin?  temporarily  new  pupils  ou  their 
entering  school,  until  the  master  can  assign  tnem  regular  seats ;  also  for  seat- 
ing visitors  at  the  quanerly  examinations.  The  space  [P,  PJ,  a  broad  step, 
eighteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  is  used  for  some  class  exercises  on  the 
black-boards.  1  he  passage  [/,  t\  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  room,  affords  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  pupils  to 
and  from  the  recitations  and  other  class  exercises.  The  master's  classes  gen- 
erally recite  in  the  space  [o^o^  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  four  feet  wide 
and  sixiy-four  feet  long,  where  seats  are  placed  for  scholars  to  sit  durine 
recitation,  when  it  is  necessary ;  and  the  same  acconmiodations  are  provided 
in  the  recitation-rooms. 

The  windows  [W,  W,  &c.],  which  are  hung  with  weights,  and  furnished 
witli  inside  blinds,  in  the  manner  before  described,  contain  twelve  lights  each, 
of  ten  by  sixteen  fflass,  of  the  strongest  kind,  the  oaranac  or  Bedford  glass. 

The  quantity  of  air  furnished  for  each  scholar  in  the  public  school-rooms  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  The  rooms  i'tr  the  primary  and  the  inter- 
mediate schools — the  former  designed  to  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  the  latter  only  ninety-six  pupils — contain  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen thousand  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air.  The  rooms  for  the  grammar 
schools,  intended  to  accommodate  two  hundred  pupils,  contain  over  tnirty-fiye 
thousand  cubic  feet,  after  a  suitable  deduction  for  tne  furniture  is  made. 

This  estimate  allows  every  child,  when  the  rooms  are  not  crowded,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  hour  and  a  half,  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  change  takes  place,  except  at  the  times  of  recess,  and  at  the 
close  of  each  session.  But  the  rate  at  which  warm  air  is  constantly  coming 
into  tHe  rooms  from  the  furnaces,  increases  the  allowance  for  every  child  to 
about  Uirce  hundred  cubic  feet  for  every  hour  and  a  half. 
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The  preceding  cat  is  given  in  order  to  show  an  end  view^  the  projection,  belfiy, 
rooms,  seats,  desks,  and  cellar.  An  imperfect  section  of  the  warming  appa- 
ratus is  presented,  giving  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  its  constracUon.  Tiie 
smoke-pipe,  connected  with  [a],  the  heater,  coiled  twice  aroond  in  the  air- 
chamber,  passes  off  in  the  direction^f  {b^bj  to  the  chimney.  The  short  tin 
?ipes  [£,  c]  conduct  the  warm  air  into  the  lower  rooms ;  and  the  long  ones 
e,e]  convey  it  to  the  rooms  in  the  second  story.  On  each  side  of  the  projee* 
tion  over  the  door  [</]  is  a  window,  lighting  the  outside  entry,  and  also  the 
middle  entry  by  another  window  over  the  in.side  door.  The  end  views  of  seats 
and  desks  do  not  rej)resent  the  different  sizes  very  Accurately,  but  sufficiently 
so  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  plan. 


Thi  High  School-Housk. 


This  building  occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  head  of 
President  street,  near  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It  is  a  specimen  of  plain, 
but  tasteful  architecture,  on  whicn  the  eye  reposes  with  pleasure.  The  lot, 
somewhat  irregular  in  its  form^  is  equivalent  to  one  a  hundred  feet  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifleen,  and  lies  on  a  gentle  hill-side,  rendering  it  easy  to  construct  a 
basement  alujiosi  entirely  above  ground,  except  on  the  back  side.  The  exten- 
sive grounds  in  front,  and  on  either  side,  all  planted  with  trees,  and  separated 
from  the  High  School  only  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  add  mucn  to  the  beauty 
and  pieasanmess  of  its  situation.  The  yards  around  it  are  inclosed  hv  a 
handsome  baluster  fence,  resting  in  front  on  heavy  blocks  of  rough  granite. 
The  steps  are  of  hewn  granite,  twelve  feet  long,  making  a  very  convenient 
entrance. 

The  High  School  being  designed  for  both  boys  and  girls,  an  entirelv  separate 
#»ntrance  is  provided  for  each  department.  The  front  door,  at  which  the  girls 
enter,  has  a  very  beautiful  frontispiece,  with  double  columns  (thus  providing 
for  laige  si4e-lights),  and  a  heavy  ornamented  cap,  all  cut  from  GLuincy  gramte 
in  the  best  style. 

The  door  in  the  circular  projection,  fronting  on  another  street,  has  also  a 
fine  frontispiece,  cut  from  GLuincv  granite. 

The  size  of  this  building  is  fifty  feet  by  seventy-six,  with  a  projection  of 
seven  feet.  The  walls  qf  the  basement  are  of  stone,  three  feet  thick,  and  faced 
with  rough-hewn  granite,  laid  in  courses  twenty  inches  wide.  Each  stone  has 
a  "  chiseled  drafl,  fine  cut,"  an  inch  wide  around  the  face,  and  all  the  joints 
as  close  and  true  as  if  the  whole  were  fine  hammered.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  walls,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  are  faced  with  the 
best  quality  of  Danvers  pressed  brick,  giving  the  building  a  beautiful  appear^ 
ance.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tin,  every  joint  soldered,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face kept  well  painted. 

The  rooms  in  the  basement  story,  which  is  twelve  feet  high  in  the  clear,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  solid  brick  walls.  The  pupils  in  the  girls*  de- 
partment, enteflng  the  house  at  [A],  pass  into  the  large  lobby  [C],  twelve  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  from  which  they  can  go  to  all  pans  of  the  building  appro- 
priated to  their  use. 

The  furnace-room  [H]  has  a  brick  floor,  and  is  kept  in  as  good  order  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  The  coal-bins  [n,  n]  and  the  furnace  [F]  are  so  con- 
structed, that,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  care,  the  room  may  be  kept  as  clean 
as  any  of  the  school-rooms.  The  arrangements  [m,  m]  for  setting  up  um- 
brellas have  been  described.  The  pump  [p],  accessible  to  all  in  the  giris* 
department,  connected  with  a  nice  sink,  lined  with  lead,  afifords  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  The  rooms  [E,  G,  I],  each  not  far  from  sixteen  bjr 
iwent3'-four  feet,  are  appropriated  as  the  Superintendent*s  Office,  and  for  such 
meetin^^  of  the  School  Committee,  and  of  its  sub-committees,  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed there. 

The  large  lecture-room,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lobby,  is  furnished  with 
settees,  which  will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils     On  the 
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platform  [P],  raised  seven  inches  from  tlie  floor,  a  long  table  or  counter  [i], 
made  convenient  for  experimental  lectures  in  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophv, 
&c,  having  pneumatic  cisterns  for  holding  gasses.  At  [F,  dec]  are  suitable 
provisions  for  the  fires  used  in  the  preparations  of  chemicid  experiments. 
The  pump  [p]f  with  a  sink  like  the  other,  is  used  exclusively  by  the  pupib  in 
the  boys'  department. 

In  all  lectures,  and  other  exercises  in  this  room,  the  girls,  entering  at  [<0> 
occupy  the  seats  on  the  right  of  [D],  the  middle  aisle.  The  boys,  entering  by 
descending  the  short  flight  of  stairs  [b],  are  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  This  may  seem  like  descending  to  useless  particulars,  but  it  is  done  to 
show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  the  objections  sometimes  made  against 
having  a  school  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  same  building,  where  the  depart- 
ments are  kept  entirely  separate,  except  in  exercises  in  vocal  music  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  The  boys  enter  the  house  at  the  end  door  [B],  which  is  six 
feet  above  the  basement  floor,  and,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  the 
flrst  story  at  [<?]. 

The  three  rooms  [C,  D,  F]  are  appropriated  to  the  department  for  ffirls. 
They  are  easy  of  access  to  the  pupils,  who,  ascending  the  broad  flight  of 
stairs,  terminating  at  [B],  can  pass  readily  into  their  respective  rooms. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  school  occupying  three  years,  the  room  [Dl 
,  is  appropriated  to  the  studies  for  the  first,  [£]  to  those  of  the  second,  and 
f  F]  to  the  course  for  the  third  year.  In  each  room  there  are  three  sizes  of 
seats  and  desks,  and  their  arrangement  in  all  is  uniform.  The  largest  are  on 
the  back  side  of  the  room.  The  largest  desks  are  four  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  twenty-two  inches  wide  on  the  top;  the  middle  size  is  two  inches  smaller, 
and  the  other  is  reduced  in  the  same  proportions.  The  largest  seats  are  as 
high  as  comnxon  chairs,  about  seventeen  inches,  and  the  remaining  sizes  are 
reduced  to  correspond  with  the  desks.  The  passa«:es  around  the  sides  of  the 
rooms  vary  from  two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  those  between  the  rows  of  desks, 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 

On  the  raised  platforms  [P,P,P,P]  are  the  teachers'  tables  id,d,d,d], 
covered  with  dark  woolen  cloth,  and  furnished  with  four  drawers  each.  The 
registers  [/,/,/,/]  admit  the  warm  air  from  Uie  furnace,  and  the  pipes  [PtPtP] 
conduct  it  into  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story.  The  passage  [b]  leads  into  the 
tmck  yard,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  shrubbery. 
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No.  16.— Plu  of  the  Pint  Story  of  the  High  School. 

The  door  leading  rtSa.  the  room  [P]  i?  used  only  for  teachers  and  visitors, 
except  when  the  two  departments  assemble  in  the  hall. 

In  the  room  [C]  the  boys  pursue  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  year; 
the  other  rooms  in  this  department  are  in  the  next  story. 

Pupils  ascending  from  the  area  [e],  by  two  circular  stairways,  land  on  the 
broad  space  [a,c],  from  which,  by  a  short  flight  of  stairs,  they  reach  [A],  in 
the  followLDg  cut,  the  floor  of  the  upper  story,  which  is  sixteen  leet  in  the  clear. 
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The  room  [B]  is  appropriated  to  the  middle  class,  and  [C]  to  the  senior 
class.    The  arrangement  of  the  seats  and  desks  are 
the  same  as  in  the  other  roonls,  except  they  are 
nurvable— being  screwed  to  a  frame  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  as  shown  in  this  cut. 

The  cross  partition  [a] — see  cut  No.  17— is  com- 
posed of  four  very  large  doors,  about  fourteen  feet 
square,  hung  with  weights  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  raised  into  the  attic,  thus  throwing  the  whole  upper  story  into  one 
large  hall — an  arrangement  by  which  one  room  can  be  changed  into  three,  and 
three  into  onc^  as  the  occasion  may  require.  On  all  public  occasions,  mch  as 
Gluarterly  Examinations,  and  Annual  Exhibitions,  the  rooms  are  thus  mrown 
together,  and  the  seats  and  desks  turned  so  as  to  face  the  platform  [P],  in 
[£],  the  principal  hall. 

Observation  and  experiment,  relative  to  the  modes  of  warming  the  public 
school-rooms,  have  proved  that  very  large  stoves,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
render  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  more  uniform  and  ffleasant,  and  that  they 
are  also  more  economical^  both  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  repairs  required.  It  is  a  general  principle,  that  a  warming 
apparatus,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  undergoing  a  slow  combustion, 
is  better  than  one  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fuel,  in  a  state  of  rapid  com- 
bustion. The  stoves  in  the  small  buildings,  and  the  furnaces  in  the  large 
ones,  are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  furnaces  for  warming  public  buildings  or 
private  dwellings,  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances,  tnat  no  specific  plan 
can  be  given  which  would  be  successful  in  all  cases.  One  familiar  with  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  currents  of  air  at  difterent  tempera- 
lures,  can,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  good  judgi|^ent  and  mechanical  skill, 
make  a  furnace  in  any  place,  where  one  can  be  made  at  all,  that  will  accom- 
plish all  which  the  laws  of  nature  will  permit. 

The  following  cut  is  intended  to  illustrate  two  plans  for  a  furnace. 


No.  18.— A  Vertical  Section  of  a  Furnace 


In  the  first,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  at  [a],  through  the  outside  walls  of  the 
building,  and  descends  in  the  direction  described  by  the  arrows,  to  [r],  and 
thence  rises  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  At  this  place, 
the  cold  air  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole  upper  surface,  about  eight  feet  by- 
ten,  and  passes  down  between  the  double  walls  of  the  furnace,  in  the  spaces 
it,  t]f  which  extend  all  around  the  furnace,  and  rises  from  beneath,  through  a 
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MrgB  opening  [Aj,  into  the  air-chamber,  where  it  is  heated  and  condncted  to 
the  rooms  by  largp  pipes,  f /,  A].  The  object  of  this  mode  of  taicing  in  air  is 
twu-fold.  In  the  first  place,  the  constant  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  over  the 
top  of  the  fninace,  keep  that  surface  comparatively  cool,  and  also  keep  the 
floors  above  the  furnace  cool,  thus  removing  all  danger  of  setting  fire  to  the  ^ 
wood-work  over  the  furnace. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  inside  walls  are  constantly  becoming  heated, 
and  the  currents  of  cold  air,  passing  down  on  all  sides  of  the  walls,  become 
lantied  by  their  radiation,  ana  thus,  as  it  were,  take  the  heat  from  the. outside 
of  the  inner  walls,  and  bring  it  round  into  the  air-chamber  again,  at  lb].  This 
is  not  joiere  theory,  but  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  On  this 
plan,  me  outside  walls  are  kept  so  cool,  that  very  little  neat  is  wasted  by 
radiation. 

In  the  second  plan,  the  cold  air  is  admitted  as  before;  but,  instead  of 
ascending  from  [r]  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  it  passes  through  a  large  opening, 
directly  jfrom  [r],  to  [p.p^pjt  representing  small  piers,  supporting  the  feiside 
walls,  and  thence  into  the  air-chamber  at  [^],  and  also  up  tne  spaces  [/,  n,  to 
the  top  [5],  from  which  the  air  warmed  by  coming  up  between  the  walls  is 
taken  into  the  rooms  by  separate  registers,  or  is  let  into  the  sides  of  the 
pipes  [/,  h]. 

By  this  plan,  the  air  passes  more  rapidly  through  the  air-chamber,  and  enters 
the  rooms  in  larger  quantities,  but  at  a  louoer  temperature.  This  is  the  better 
mode,  if  the  furnace  be  properly  constructed  with  large  inlets  and  outlets  for 
air,  so  that  no  parts  become  highly  heated ;  otherwise,  ihe  wood- work  over  the 
furnace  will  be  in  some  danger  of  taking  fire.  The  general  defects  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces  are : — too  STtutU  openings  for  the  admission  of  cold 
air — too  small  pipes  for  conveying  the  warm  air  in  all  horizontal  and  inclined 
directions — and  defective  dampers  in  the  perpendicular  pipe^.  A  frequent 
cause  of  f^lure  in  warming  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  may  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  ^nd  negligence  of  attendants. 

A  single  remark  will  close  this  report,  which  has  been  extended,  perhaps 
too  far  by  specific  details — a  want  of  which  is  often  complained  of  by  me* 
chanics  who  are  engaged  in  building  school- houses. 

It  is  believed  to  be  best^  and,  all  things  considered,  ckcapest,  in  the  end,  tc 
build  very  s;ood  school-houses — to  make  their  external  appearance  pleasan 
and  attractive,  and  their  internal  arrangements  comfortable  and  convenient- 
to  keep  them  in  first-ratt  order,  well  repaired,  and  always  clean. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  to  school  properly  in  this  city  has  uniformly 
been  least  in  those  houses  in  which  the  teachers  have  done  most  to  keep  ever; 
thing  in  very  good  order.  The  veiy  appearance  of  school  property  well  taker 
care  of  rebukes  the  spirit  of  mischief,  and  thus  elevates  the  taste  and  (har 
acter  of  the  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  BISHOP, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schoolii 

PBoriOENCB,  August,  1846. 
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Plan  or  District  School-house  in  Hartford,  Conh. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  front  elevation  of  a  new  school-house  erected 
in  Arsenal  District,  in  Hartfonl,  after  designs  by  Octavius  Jordan,  Architect. 
As  originally  planned  there  were  to  be  two  rooms,  as  shown  in  side  elevation , 
(Fig.  3)  The  largest  (Fig.  2)  room  is  forty-five  feet  long  by  twenty-five 
wide,  with  a  recitation-room  (C)  fourteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  two  entries,  one 
for  boys  (A)  and  one  for  girls,  (B),  each  twelve  feet  by  six,  furnished  with  sink, 
nooks,  6tc.  There  are  thirty-two  desks,  each  for  two  pupils,  with  sixty-four 
chairs,  (page  141,  Fig.  2),  and  thirtv-two  chairs  for  young  children,  (Fig-  3, 
page  30.)  The  room  is  warmed  by  Moit's  School  Stove,  (page  146,)  and  ven- 
tilated by  flues  in  the  walls,  opening  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  room,  which 
IS  fifleen  feet  high  in  the  clear.    The  material  is  brick,  and  the  cost  $1800. 
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Fiff.  3.  BiOB  Elbtatiov. 
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PLAN  OF  SOUTH  DISTRICT  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
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Plans  of  the  South  District  School-house  in  the  Citt  op 
Hartford. 

The  house,  illiutrated  in  Figs.  1,  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  6,  was  erected  in  1851,  after 
plans  by  £.  I>.  Tiffiiny,  Esq.,  at  an  expense,  including  lot,  inclosure,  building,  and 
furniture,  of  $13,000.  The  location  is  both  central  and  retired,  on  the  east  side  of 
Wadswprth  street,  having  a  front  of  320  feet,  and  depth  of  150,  and  is  rendered 
surpassingly  attractive  and  beautiful  by  a  number  of  fine  old  majestic  oaks  and 
graceful  ebns.  The  building  is  of  brick,  70  feet  by  58,  exclusive  of  the  towers,  and 
Is  three  stories  high,  and  was  designed  to  accommodate  450  pupils— but  owing  to 
the  attraction  of  the  house  and  popularity  of  the  school,  provision  has  been  made 
in  it  for  500  pupils-^^slassified  into  five  departments. 

FiQ.  2.    Plan  of  First  Floor. 


A — Girls'  entrance. 

B— Boys'        do. 

C— Primary  No.  1.    Seated  with  chairs.     (Fig.  5.) 

D— Primary  No.  2.    Seated  as  No.  1. 

£  £ — Clothes  rooms  for  Upper  Department 

F  F — Culver's  Fnrnaoes  in  basement 

Gr — Coal-room,  extending  under  Primary  No.  2. 

n — Girls'  passage  to  play  ground. 

SS— Stairs. 

o — Clothes  room  for  boys. 

d — Clothes  room  for  girls. 

g— Stain  to  Fumaocs,  Sec 

1 1— Teacher's  table. 

r — ^R^gisters  for  heated  air. 

T— Fines  for  Tentilation  sormoimted  by  Emerwm'a  IQeotar. 
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Fig.  3.    Plan  of  Second  Floor. 
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I — ^Primary  No.  3.    Seat  and  desk  for  two  pupils.    (Fig.  6.) 
K — ^Intennediate  School — seat  and  desk  for  one  pupil, 
i— Clothes  room  for  boys, 
k— Clothes  room  for  girls. 


Fig.  5.    Primary  School  Chair. 
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Fm.  4.    Plan  of  Third  Floor. 


M — ^IJpper  Department,  seats  and  desks  for  tnro  pupils.    (Fig.  6.) 
L  L — Library  and  Apparatus. 


Fig.  6.    Hartford  School  Desk. 


QQQ  SCHOOL  ARCBITECTUIIE. 

Plans  and  Description  or  the  Public  Hiiih  School-House* 
Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Public  High  School-House  of  Hartford  was  built  after  more 
than  ordinary  search  for  the  best  plan,  (a  committee  having  visited 
Boston,  Lowell,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Worcester,  Providence,  and 
Middletown,  for  this  purpose,)  under  the  constant  oversight  of  a 
prudent,  practical  and  intelligent  building  committer,  and  with  due 
regard  to  a  wise  economy.  The  committee  were  limited  in  their 
expenditure  for  lot,  building,  and  fixtures,  to  $12,000  ;  and  when  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  suitable  building  could  not  be  constructed 
for  that  sum,  individuals  on  the  committee  immediately  contributed 
$2,400  out  of  their  own  pockets  to  complete  the  house  with  the 
latest  improvements.  The  committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  contributions  and  personal  oversight  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  when  the  aggregate  cost  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  High  School  is  designed  for  both  males  and  females,  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  buildings,  and  ihe  grounds,  are  made  wiih  reference  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes,  so  far  as  this  is  desirable  in  the  same  school. 

The  lot  on  which  the  building  stands  is  at  the  corner  of  Asylum  and  Ann 
streets,  and  is  at  once  central,  and  large  enough  for  the  appropriate  yards.  The 
yards  are  separated  by  a  close  and  substantial  board  fence,  and  the  grounds  are 
well  laid  out  and  properly  inclosed ;  they  will  also  soon  be  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  upon  a  firm  stone 
basement.  Its  dimensions  are  50  by  75  feet.  The  basement  is  13  feet  in  the 
clear,  six  feet  of  which  are  above  the  level  of  the  yard.  This  pari  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  furnaces,  coal  bins, sinks,  pumps,  entrance  rooms,  Ace.  At  one 
end,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  a  stair  case  eleven  feet  in  width 
extends  from  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms,  to  the  upper  story,  with  spacious 
landings  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Two  rooms,  each  1 1  by  14  feet,  are  be- 
tween the  stair  cases,  the  one  on  the  first  floor  being  used  for  a  front  entry  to  the 
building,  and  the  one  on  the  second  floor  being  appropriated  to  the  Library 
and  Apparatus.  Two  closets,  eleven  by  four  feet  on  the  first  floor,  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  stair  cases,  receive  the  outer  garments,  umbrellas,  &c.,  ot 
the  teachers. 

An  aisle  of  four  feel  four  inches  in  width  extends  between  the  desks  and 
outer  walls  of  the  rooms,  and  between  every  two  ranges  of  desks  is  an  aisle  of 
two  feet  four  inches  in  width.  An  aisle  or  eight  feet  in  width  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  rooms,  parallel  to  the  narrower  passages.  A  space  of  flw 
feet  in  widih  is  likewise  reserved  between  the  remote  seats  in  the  ranges  and 
the  partition  wall  of  the  rooms.  Around  the  sides  of  the  rooms,  tastefully  con- 
structed settees  are  placed  for  occasional  recitations,  and  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiters,  and  in  the  upper  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  of  ihe  room  below, 
during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

The  pupils,  when  seated,  face  the  teachers'  desks  and  platforms,which  occupy 
the  space  between  the  entrance  doors  of  each  room. 

A  blackboard,  or  black  plaster  surface,  forty  ieet  long,  and  five  broad,  ex- 
tends between  the  doors  leading  to  the  recitatfon  rooms,  which  are  al^^o  lined 
with  a  continuous  blackboard.  There  is  also  a  blackboard  extending  the 
entire  length  of  the  teachers' platform  in  the  lower  room,  flitd  !wo  of  smaller  di- 
mensions in  tlie  room  above,  a  part  of  the  space  hettig  occu|)ied  by  the  folding 
doors  leading  to  the  library  and  apparatus  room.  Twenty  chairs,  of  small  di- 
mensions and  sixteen  inches  in  height,  are  placed  around  each  recitation  room, 
thirteen  inches  apart  and  seven  incnes  from  the  walls,  and  securely  fastened  to 
the  floor.    A  clock,  with  a  circular  gilt  frame  and  eighteen-inch  oial  plate,  it 
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placed  over  the  teachers*  platform  in  each  school  room,  in  full  view  of  the  pnpils. 
A  small  bell  is  also  placed  above  the  teachers*  platform  in  the  lower  room,  with 
a  wire  attached,  passing  to  the  desk  of  the  Principal,  in  the  room  above,  by 
which  the  time  of  recesses,  change  of  recitation  classes,  dcc.|  are  signified  to 
the  members  of  the  lower  rooms. 

The  school-rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories  are  50  feet  square,  and  13  feet 
in  height— to  each  of  which,  two  recitation  rooms  12  by  23  feet  are  attached. 
The  large  rooms  are  furnished  with  "  Kimball's  improved  School  Chairs  and 
Desks,"  placed  in  six  ranges,  extending  back  from  tne  teachers*  platforms,  ten 
esks  forming  a  range,  and  two  chairs  attached  to  each  desk,  furnishing  accom- 
odations in  each  room  for  120  pupils— 60  of  either  sex.  Ample  room  yet 
emains  in  front  of  these  ranges  to  increase  the  number  of  desks  when  the 
wants  of  the  school  demand  them.  The  desks  are  four  feet  in  length  and  one 
foot  four  inches  in  breadth,  constructed  of  cherry,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
moderately  inclined  tops  arefixed  to  the  end  supporters,  and  the  openings  for 
books  are  in  front  of  the  pupils.  Glass  inkstands  are  inserted  in  the  tops  of  the 
desks,  and  the  ink  protected  from  dust  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  by 
mahogany  covers  turning  on  pivots.  The  chairs  are  constructed  with  seats 
of  basswood,  hollowed,  and  backs  of  cherr}',  moulded  both  to  add  beauty  to. 
the  form  of  the  chair,  and  to  afford  support  and  comfort  to  the  occupants.  Ah 
are  neatly  stained  and  varnished,  ana  they,  as  well  as  the  desks,  rest  on  iron 
supporters,  firmly  screwed  to  the  floor. 

The  entire  upper  story  is  converted  into  a  hall,  being  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  walls,  rising  thence  in  an  arch  to  the  height  of  seventeen  feet.  This  is  ap- 
propriated to  reading,  and  declamation,  and  for  the  female  department  of  the 
school,  todaily  recess,  and  calisthenic  exercises.  A  moderately  raised  platform 
is  located  at  one  end,  above  which  an  extended  blackboard  is  placed,  and  settees 
are  ranged  around  the  walls:  these,  properly  arranged,  together  with  the  settees 
from  the  lower  rooms,  whicn  are  easily  transported  above,  speedily  convert  the 
open  Hali'  into  a  commodious  Lecture  room, — and  also  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
oi  public  examinations  and  exhibitions. 

In  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms  are  placed  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort, — a  pump  of  the  most  approved  construction,  an  ample  sink,  two  wash 
basins  with  towels,  glass  drinking  tumblers,  and  a  looking-glass.  Ranges  ot 
hooks  for  hats,  coats,  bonnets,  cloaks,  &c.,  extend  around  the  rooms,  and  are 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  pupils,  of  each  sex,  which  the 
capacity  of  the  house  will  accommodate.  In  the  girls*  room,  pairs  of  small 
iron  hooks  are  placed  directly  beneath  the  bonnet  hooks,  and  twelve  inches  from 
the  floor,  for  holding  the  over-shoes.  In  the  boys*  room,  boot-jacks  are  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  boots  for  slippers  when  they  enter  the  build- 
ing—an important  artf  cle.  and  of  which  no  one  m  this  department  of  the  school 
is  destitute.  A  thin  plant,  moderately  inclined  bv  hollowing  the  upper  side,  is 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  room,  to  receive  the 
Doots  and  convey  the  melted  ice  and  snow  from  them,  by  a  pipe,  beneath  the 
floor.  A  large  umbrella  stand  is  furnished  in  each  of  the  two  entrance  rooms, 
also  with  pipes  for  conveying  away  the  water.  Stools  are  secured  to  the  floors 
for  convenience  in  exchanging  boots,  shoes,  &c.  Directly  under  the  stairs  is  an 
OMNIUM  GATHERUM — au  appropriate  vessel,  in  which  are  carefully  deposited 
shreds  of  paper,  and  whatever  comes  under  the  denomination  of  lilter^  subject, 
of  course,  to  frequent  removal.  These  rooms,  in  common  with  the  others,  are 
carefully  wanned.  The  wainscoting  of  the  entrance  rooms,  and  the  stair  case, 
is  formed  of  narrow  boards,  grooved  and  ton?ued,  placed  perpendicularly,  and 
crowned  with  a  simple  moulding.  The  railing  of  the  stair  case  is  of  black 
walnut  A  paneled  wainscoting  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  base  of  the 
windows,  extends  around  the  walls  of  the  remaining  rooms.  AH  the  wood 
work,  including  the  library  and  apparatus  cases,  is  neatly  painted,  oak-grained, 
and  varnished.  The  teachers'  tables  are  made  of  cherry,  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  in  breadth,  with  three  drawers  in  each,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  eight  legs.  A  movable  writing  desk  of  the  same  material  is  placed 
on  each.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  teachers*  desk  in  the  upper  room,  a  piafio 
is  to  be  placed,  for  use  during  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  schoc^l, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  young  ladies  during  the  recesses.  Venetian  window 
blinds  with  rolling  slats,  are  placed  inside  the  windows,  and  bf  ing  of  a  slight 
buff  color,  they  modify  the  lignt  without  imparting  a  sombre  hue  to  the  room. 
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A— Front  jrard. 

B — Girls*  yard. 

C — Boys*  yard. 

D— Door. 

E — Boys'  entrance  rooms. 

G — Girls*  entrance  rooms. 

F— Furnace. 

S — Stairs. 

W— Windows. 

P— Privies,  with  screen,  doors,  iza. 

X— uaies.. 


a— Cold  air  dncts. 

b — Warm  air  ducts. 

c— Foul  air  ducts  or  ventilating  flues, 

d — Smoke  pipe. 

e — Pump,  sink. 

f—Umbrella  stand. 

g— Hollowed  plank  to   receive   w«C 

boots,  overshoes,  Ace. 
o— Bins  for  nard  coal,  charcoal,  tai 
}— Close  board  fence. 
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SCHOOL  ARCUITECTURB. 
Fiff.  3— Plan  of  First  Floor. 
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A — Front  entrance. 
B — Girls*  entrance. 
C — Boys*  entrance. 
I — Centre  aisle,  eight  feet. 

L— Aisle  between  each  range  of  seats  and  desks,  two  feet  four  inches. 
K — Side  aisle,  four  feet  four  inches. 
M — Space  five  feet  wide. 
T — Teachers'  platform  and  desk. 

R— Recitation  rooms,   each  twenty-three  feet  by  twelve,  famished 
twenty  chairs,  seven  inches  from  the  wall  and  thirteen  inches  apart. 
Cl— Library  and  apparatus,  from  eleven  feet  by  fourteen  feet. 
N— Kimball's  desk  and  two  chairs. 
O — Piano. 

r— Hot  air  registers, 
o— Ventilating  flue  or  foul  air  duct    N— Settees. 
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Fiff.  4— Plan  of  Skooks  FLoob. 
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Flgi.  6  and  6.    Plan*  xxribxtivo  Mod>  ov  Ybhtilation. 


Fig.  5.  Transverse  section  ezhibitinf  the  manner  in  which  the  ventiducts  or 
hot  air  flues  are  carried  up  on  the  inside  of  the  walls,  under  the  roof,  till  they 
discharge  into  the  Stationaij  Top  or  £jector. 

Fig.  6.  Lateral  section  of  the  ventiducts  or  foul  air  flues,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  flues  are  packed  together  and  carried  up  separately  from  the 
floor  of  each  room  until  they  discharge  into  the  common  Ljecuir.  The  cut  does 
not  represent  properly  the  manner  in  which  the  flues  are  carried  under  and  out 
of  the  roof. 


F^.3. 


FIf.2. 
Each  desk  is  fitted  up 
with  a  glass  ink-well 
(Fig.  2.)  set  firmly  into 
the  desk,  and  covered 
with  alid.  The  ink-well 
may  be  set  into  a  cast 
iron  box  (Fig.  3,)  having 
a  cover ;  the  box  being 
let  in  and  screwed  to 

the  desk,  and  the  ink-  well  being  removable  for 
convenience  in  filling,  cleaning,  and  emptying 
in  cold  weather. 
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Fig.  3.    Hale  Department 


The  exterior  dimeiunona  of  the  building  are  79  ft.  by  54.  It »  »*«  «»"« 
high,  with  a  basement  0  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  an  arched  attic,  6  ft- to  W« 
s^iiig  of  the  arch.  The  first  story  is  occunied  by  the  ma  e  de^«.^ 
•hd  tSe  second  by  the  girls'  department.  The  basement  «^^1  »«"!»*?»,» 
play  ground  for  the  boys  in  wet  weather,  and  the  atuc  is  aPP^P^fted  for 
callsthenic  exercises  for  the  girls,  and  meetings  ofthe  ^''»'« '"''X:    ,,^ 

The  lower  school-room  is  50  ft.  by  47,  and  18  ft.  high  in  the  cl«tf .^ 
two  recitation  rooms,  each  85  ft.  by  18.  The  entrance  .»/«"»*«  ^ 
near  the  end.  into  a  lobby  (A)  8  ft.  wide,  and  fitted  up  with  scraper,  mats. 

*The  ^skfare  so  placed,  that  the  scholars  fece  towards  *e  teacher's 
platform,  (D)  which  is  against  the  northern  partition,  sei^attng  the  whoM 
ioom  from  the  entry.  The  desks  are  placed  in  seven  "^f',;'""'??'!?' 
each  13  desks,  each  desk  accommodating  two  scholars,  "^^tjie  front  ol  one 
desk  constitutlngthe  back  of  the  preceding  one.  The  Jf *»  and  dedM  are 
painted  green.  TEach  range  is  separated  from  the  ^her  by  anawte  18  mch^ 
es  wide,  and  the  whole  body  of  desks  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  ny  an 

%°„r'h^Pde'']f'th:l"±r's  platform  (D)  there  is  a  platform  with  « 
opTn  sl^  (B)  in  front,  of  10  ft.,  of  half  the  elevation,  for  two  asaurt-its 
irthe  rear  of  the  platform  is  a  room  (E)  appropriated  to  the  teacher. 

The  recitation  ^oms  are  separated  from  the  school-room  by  a  glass  par 
tition.    Two  sides  of  each  is  occupied  by  blackboard.  .  ^ 

The  school-rooms  and  recitation  w?nis  are  ventilated  by  opMinpatl^ 
top  and  bottom,  into  eight  flues  carried  up  m  the  wall  »«>>€,  space  betwew 
thS  arch  of  the  attic  a^  the  roof. .  This  b»^  ."TT^Wi,  lILd  sT 
with  the  open  air  by  a  pating  at  either  end,  (as  indicated  in  Fig.  la^»^ 

The  schW-room  is  heated  by  two  furnaces  m  the  hasement,  fte  hot  w 
ascending  through  the  openings  (r  r)  into  the  ower  room,  and  earned  into 
the  second  story  and  attic,  by  conductors  (ff.)  ^ 

There  are  six  large  windows  to  the  whool-room,  »?<*  «° Vw.h^W^ 
tion  room.    The  windows  are  protected  by  Venetian  bhnds,wluch  are  wrei 

opened    The  amount  of  light  is  graduated  bv  opening  or  «  »«»|  *«^ 
%e  girls'  school-room  is  on  flie  second  floor,  and  is,  »"  ej«y^pe« 
•ike  the  one  below.     Both  rooms  are  weU  supplied  with  blaekboa^d^  w 
with  a  set  of  Mitchell's  series  of  Outline  Mavs,  and  globes. 
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PiiHtical  Geosrapby,  38. 

History  and  Chronology,  41. 

Excursions  in  the  Country,  43. 

Nat.  Hist ,  MineraK.Geology,  Botany,  Zottlogy,  45. 

Nat.  Philoaophy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  &,c.,  49. 
Mode  of  Imparting  Scientific  Inform,  to  Child'u,  353. 
Taste,  Order,  and  Piety.  354. 
Apparatus,  Specimens,  Models,  Engravings,  dec,  356. 
Technical  Terms,  359. 

Recapitulations,  Narrations,  Letter-writing,  361. 
Directions  for  Improv.  the  Inventive  Faculties,  363. 
Results  of  a  Conversational  Course,  368. 
Table  of  Properties  perceivable  by  the  Seniea,  372. 
Sight— Feelin«,  372. 
Hearing— Tnsta,  373. 
Smelling.  373. 
Severul  Senses,  374. 

Course  of  Elementary  Training  in,  21,  330 
Advantages  of,  .146. 
Specimen  liesson,  353. 
Corporal  Punishment,  57,  119,  479,  480,  509. 
Ascham,  57. 
Locke,  470. 
Spencer.  480,  500. 
Quintilian,  119. 
CSsIin,  Normal  School  at,  190. 


Cousin,  v.,  and  Primary  Education,  966. 

Secondary  Education,  366. 

Superior  Education,  368. 

Academy  of  Moral  Science,  374. 
Coventrv,  R.  L,  Plan  of  School-house,  574. 
Cox,  \VT.  Circle  of  Human  Knowledge,  10. 
Crates,  Saying  of.  103. 
Craving,  to  be  Regulated,  476. 
Crime,  as  affected  by  Education,  77. 

Causes  of,  77. 

How  prevented,  80. 
Cm«s-£xn  mi  nations,  343. 
Culture,  True  Notion  of,  158. 
Curiosity,  and  Knowledge,  14. 
Custom,  Force  of,  13,  14,  100. 

Illustrated  by  Lycurgus,  100. 
Cuvier,  on  Study  of  Chemistry,  5L 

Labors  in  behalf  of  Historical  Studies,  383. 
^  Public  Schools,  364. 

Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy,  cited,  488. 

Daunon,  M..  Report  on  Pab.  Instmetion,  256^  98S,  374 
Deaf-Mutes.  Institution  for,  in  Baden,  SS8. 
Definitions.  114. 

How  taught.  338. 
Dejection  of  Children,  479. 
Democritus,  Words  the  Shadows  of  Actions,  106. 
Demosthenes,  104. 

Desodrtes.  on  the  Discipline  of  Labor,  332. 
Desks  in  Schools,  as  they  are,  and  should  be,  537. 
Development  and  Growth,  distinct,  493. 
Diaries,  kept  by  Children,  341. 
Didactics,  Prulessorshipof,  38.'). 
Dieiien brock.  Cardinal  de,  on  Popular  Edaoatioo,  963. 
Diet  of  Children  468.  486. 
Differences,  in  Things,  to  be  noticed,  29. 

Between  Nature  and  Art,  31. 
Diogenes,  Saying  of,  99. 
Discipline,  Nature's  Lavr  of,  498. 

Locke  on.  468,  474. 
Division  of  Labor  in  Schools,  567. 
DiSlI's  School-books,  238 
Donatus,  cited,  75. 

Latin  GrammarM61. 
Draper,  L..  cited,  339. 
Drawing,  Linear,  40. 

Drawing  out  of  the  Faculties,  in  Education,  11, 16 
Dress  fur  Gymnastics,  539. 
Drink,  470. 

Drunkenness,  Lesson  on,  84. 
Dull  WiU,  and  Education,  59, 99. 

Early  stimulation  of  Faculties,  492. 
Eating.  475,  485. 

Economy,  and  Forethought,  Lesson  on,  83. 
Education,  invokes  all  Subjects,  496. 

Defined  by  English  Authorities,  11. 

Academic,  337. 

Compulsory,  366. 

Collegiate,  339. 

Conditions,  99. 

Duty  of  the  State,  3S7,  323L 

Equality,  358. 

Female,  237. 

Free,  or  gratuitous,  367. 

Higher,  237,  339,570. 

Medical.  338. 

Moral.  473.  496. 

Physical,  460,  403, 485,513,  531. 

Religion,  337. 

Science,  357. 

Theological,  33a 
Eisleben,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Elementary  Instruction,  Conversational  Couisa,  9L 

Free  from  Governmental  Restraint,  267. 

Capable  of  Expnnsion,  SGS. 

Progress  of,  in  France,  276. 
Elizabeth,  Oueen,  Example  of  Study,  69. 
Eloquence,  how  foatered  by  Public  Schools,  117. 
Emerson.  G.  B.,  first  to  introd.  written  Examin's.,  300 
Emulation,  Uuiutilian  on,  117. 
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Eneounfement  to  Chndraiif  S7. 

Endowment  of  •  School,  not  to  diminish  Tax,  167. 

Enf  inoeriny  School  at  Carisrabe,  909. 

Enytneerins  School  at  Zurich,  911. 

Enf iiih  Education,  Fnulli  in,  64. 

En^avingB  and  Pietnraa,  for  Children,  336. 

Epitomo,  or  Common  Placet,  75. 

Equality  among  Citizens,  a  Prim'y  Object  of  Educ  5SS8. 

Eratosthenes,  113. 

Erfurt,  Normal  School  at.  190. 

Ergastula  Literaria.  of  W.  P.,  900. 

Esteem  of  others,  as  a  Motive,  489. 

Euripides.  103. 

Evening  Schools,  in  Ireland,  143. 

in  Cities  and  Villa|[et.  571. 
Examinations,  by  written  Questions  and  Answers,  399. 

of  Candidates  to  Teach,  166. 

of  Pupils,  in  Baden,  945. 
Example.  Parental,  109, 114,  474. 
Excursions,  in  the  Country,  43,  918. 

to  Manufactoriftt,  4.1,  318. 
Exercise,  Phvsirnl,  463,  490,  513,  531. 

Natural  and  Pleasurable,  490. 

Bystematised  and  Enforced,  514,  534. 

Military.  514. 

Play-ground  for,  490. 

Calitthenies  for  GirK  490. 

Quantity,  490. 
Exercises,  in  Perception,  91. 

Observatinn,38. 

Reflection,  33. 
Experience,  Value  of,  to  Genius,  19,  14. 
Eylaii,  Ndrroal  School  at,  190. 

Family,  Management  of,  496. 

Difllculties,  and  preparation  for,  496. 

Duties  and  Feelings,  334. 

Interest  in  Schools,  955. 

Tutor,  1 15. 
Fatty  matter  in  food,  486. 
Fear.  Learning  fntm,  03,  60. 
Feeling,  Sense  of,  373. 
Female  education,  336. 

College,  54. 
Course  of  Instruction,  55. 

Teachers  for  Primary  Schools,  560. 
Festivals,  part  of  a  system  of  Pub.  InstmetioD,  958. 
FUgs,  National.  39. 

Taught  with  Geography,  39. 
Food,  468, 485. 

Injudicious  limitations  as  to.  485. 

Enjoyment  of,  the  test  of,  488. 

Quality,  487. 

Quantity,  486. 

Variety."  488. 
Forcing  System.  494. 
FoiesUy,  Schools  of,  at  Carlsruhe,  910. 

**  '*  at  Zurich,  914. 

Form,  Ideas  of,  how  taught,  37. 
Foster,  J.  D.,  and  the  Blind,  390. 
Fractional  Numbers,  35. 

Apparatus,  36. 
France,  Pulilic  Instruction  In,  954. 

Popularity  of  this  Department,  954. ' 

Relations' til  the  Family  and  the  SUte,  954. 

Duty  of  tlie  Government  to  Schools,  957, 

Revolutionary  Period.  957. 

ConstitutionnI  Assembly,  357. 

Legislative  Assembly,  858. 

NntionHl  Convention,  358,  364. 

Consular  Government,  3.'>9. 

Imperial  Government,  359. 

Public  Instruction,  a  Power,  358. 
"  *'  and  Equality,  958. 

"  a  SUte  Duty,  360. 

Central  Schools,  3.%. 

Laical  and  not  Ecclesiastical.  360. 

Scholnstic  Prulessiitn  isolated.  360. 

Royal  Government,  from  1815  to  1830,  981,  904. 

Government  of  Lnuis  Philippe.  363,365. 

Cooditiun  of  Uie  System  in  1833, 9IS3. 


Franoe,  Labon  of  M.  OoiioC,  and  Sesvlta,  976 

Reaction  in  1848,  977. 

Testimony  of  M.  Arnold  as  to  PragTaB8,88L 

Secondary  Education,  357. 

Superior  Education,  363. 
Condition  of,  in  Paris.  363. 
in  the  Provinces,  366. 

Plan  of  four  Provincial  Collegea;  368. 

Academies  and  Literary  Establishments,  370. 

Academy  of  Moral  and  Pnlit.  Seiea.  in  the  Inst,  STL 

Learned  Societies  in  the  Provinces.  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  380. 

Royal  Library,  380. 

Increase  of  Dotations,  in  Annual  Budget,  38L 

Historical  Studies,  38X. 

Society  for  the  History  of  France,  385. 
Frangk.  Fabian.  163. 

Method  of  the  German  Tongne,  163. 
Free  Elementary  Education,  9G7. 
French  Language,  in  Schools  of  Baden,  940. 
Friend,  on  Arithmetic  94. 
Frisch,  J.  Lm  Memoir,  439. 

Edition  of  BOdikeKs  Grammar,  440. 

Gardelegen,  Normal  School  at  190. 

Garden,  attached  to  Schoolmaster's  House,  167. 

Garnier-Pages.  386. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  InstrueUoo,  979. 

Genus,  99. 

Generic  Terms,  30. 
Geographical  Box,  35. 
Geography,  35,  40. 

in  Schools  of  Baden.  941. 
Geology,  in  Object  Teaching,  46. 
Geometrical  Solids,  97. 

Drawings  of,  97. 
Geometry,  Quintilian  on.  196. 
German  Language  in  the  German  School,  I55w 

Peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  the  Subject,  155. 

History  of  Ger.  Gram,  since  the  end  of  15th  eea.  19B. 
Latin  and  German,  about  A.  D.  1500,  159. 
£brardt*s  "  Method  of  I^ntinity,**  160. 
**  Juvenile  Exerciaes  on  Donatus,**  dec.,  161. 
Aventinus*  **  New  Rudimentary  Gramnar,**  US. 

German  Grammars,  List  of,  102. 
Orthographisto,  163. 

In  the  Schools  of  Baden,  941. 
German  Philological  Societies,  493. 

Society  fur  Usefulness,  in  1017.  491 

WorUiy  Order  of  Sliepherds,  434. 

Flowers  of  Pegnitx,  434. 
Girardin,  St.  Marc,  Report  by,  361. 
Girliert,  J.,  German  Orthography,  497. 

German  Grammar,  496. 
Girls,  Higher  Schoob  for,  in  Baden,  950. 

Physical  Exercises  fur,  490,  535. 

and  Bovs,  should  be  eilueated  alike,  SL 
Globe,  painted  black.  37. 
God,  Views  of,  in  F^ucation,  931. 
Gotttched.  J.  C,  Memoir,  448. 

German  Grammar.  449. 
Gradation  of  I^essons,  33. 
Gradation  of  Schools  in  Cities  and  VillacM,  SCI 

Necessity  for.  563. 

Principles  to  be  regarded.  566. 

Advantages  of  567, 

Power  and  Duty  of  School  Authoritiea,  567. 

Number  and  Character  of  Grades,  568. 

1.  Primory  Schools.  568. 

9.  Secondary  Schtrals,  569. 

3.  High  School,  570. 

4.  Intermediate  or  Irregular,  570. 

5.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies,  571. 
Evening  Schoob  and  Classes,  571. 
Courses  of  Lectures,  571. 

Libraries  and  Cabineu,  571. 

Industrial  and  Rescue  Institutions.  571. 

Orphan,  vagrant,  and  nsf  leoted  Children,  Sit. 
Grafting,  and  Eiluoation  compared.  18. 
Grammar,  Quintilion  on.  119. 
Grammars,  German,  to  learn  Latin,  160. 
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^rtrnman,  to  lenrn  German,  161. 

Latin,  edited  by  IJndermann,  161. 
Graromatellut,  a  Tnet  of  tbe  15th  centaryi  161. 
Craudentc,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Greek  Viewi  of  Educntion,  6,  W. 

Language,  in  a  good  Education,  15. 
in  the  Schools  of  Baden.  340. 
Grammatical  Treatment  of,  ISO. 

RoTolution  and  Dr.  Howe,  390. 

Proverb,  14. 
Greene,  8.  8.,  Profenor  of  Didactics,  S86. 

Normal  School  of  R.  I.,  386. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  Conversation  with  Aicham,  63. 
Grimm.  J.,  Memoir,  4M. 

W..  Memoir.  454. 
List  of  Works,  455. 
Grammatical  Labors,  457. 
Grote,  J.,  Education  defined  by,  18. 
Growth  and  Development,  403. 
Gueinttz,  C,  German  Grammar,  in  1641,  496. 
Gaizot*s  Memoir  of  his  own  Tiroes  and  Life,  255. 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  355,  357. 

Primary  Instruction,  355. 

Secondary  Instruction.  357. 

Superior  Instruction.  363. 

Academies  and  l^irned  Societies,  370. 

Historical  Studies,  381. 

Organization  of  the  department,  863. 

Compulsory  Instruction^^260. 

Free,  or  governmental,  367. . 

Free,  or  gratuitous,  M7. 

Degrees  of  Primarv  Instruction,  366. 

Education  of  Teachers,  368. 

Church  and  State,  860. 

Administrative  measures,  871. 

Estimate  of  Expense,  included  in  Budget,  378. 

General  Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  373. 

Circular  to  Teachers,  373,  378. 
Ins|)ectors,  3i3. 

Report  to  the  King,  in  1834, 876. 

Trials  of  1848.  377. 

Tribute  to.  by  an  English  Inspector,  881. 

Difficulties  in  Labors  for  Seeondarv  Inrtmction,  357. 

Efibru  in  behalf  of  Superior  Education,  363. 
Academies,  370. 
Learned  Societies,  377. 
Historical  Studies.  381. 

Circular  to  Learned  Societies,  377. 

Resident  Administration  of  Museums,  379. 

Increase  of  Dotations  in  Budget,  381. 
Gymnastics.  Lewis*  New  System  of,  531. 

Necessity  for,  531. 

Teacher  of,  in  every  school,  538. 

Dress  for.  530. 

Dag  Exercises,  540. 

Ring  Exercises,  547. 

Wand  Exercises,  550. 

Habit,  Force  of,  13,  13, 14.  80.  100.  119. 
Habits,  Formation  of.  inevitable,  16. 

Early,  roost  lasting,  16. 

Physical,  406. 
RalbertoUdt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  Education,  15,  la 
Haraderifer.  G.  P..  Specimen  of  Germ.  Philology,  425. 
Baitford,  School-houses  io,  600,  604. 
Uartlib,  S.,  191. 

*•  Prop,  for  aC«illegeof  Husbandry  in  1651,**  191. 

Epistle  to  the  Reader,  191. 

Prop,  for  the  Advance,  of  Hush,  and  Learoiog,  193. 

Plan  for  erecting  a  College.  194. 
Raskins,  D.  S..  Selections  from  the  Scriptures,  330. 
Bawley,  G..  Memoir,  94. 

Service  to  Common  Schools  of  N.  Y.,  97. 
Health,  «i3. 496. 

Duty  of,  496. 
Heart,  the,  of  a  Natioa,  17. 
Hearing,  sense  of,  373. 
Heiligenstodt,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Helps,  A.,  on  Education,  18. 
Helvieiis  C,  iSerman  Grammar  in  1619,  431. 
Henry  Vlll.,  Stat,  of,  respecting  Schools  in  Ireland,  133. 


Hermes,  cited.  16. 

lierrig's  Archives  for  Modern  Languages,  157. 
Hesiod,  106.  113. 

High  Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages,  570. 
Necessity  of,  in  System  of  Public  Schools,  570. 
Studies,  570. 
Studies  for  Girls,  570. 
Scho<il-hooies  for,  576,  594,  606. 
Higher  Burgher  Schools,  156,  347. 
Historic  Documents  of  France,  387. 
HtHtorieal  Studies,  381. 
History,  and  Chronology,  41. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41. 
Interest  of  a  Nation  In  iu  own,  381. 
Not  recognized  as  a  Studv  in  France  till  1814,  38S. 
Society  of,  in  France,  384. 
In  Schools  of  Baden.  341. 
Hobbs,  T.,  Education  and  Experience,  14. 
Hoffmann,  H..  German  Philology,  163. 
Home  Education  and  Schools,  114. 
Homer,  cited,  101,  131. 
Honesty,  Lesson  on,  85. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  319. 
Portrait,  319. 
Memoir,  319. 

Genealogy  of  the  Hopkins  Family,  338. 
List  of  Publications,  334. 
Extracts— Education.  335. 
Chief  Excellencies  of  a  Teacher,  236. 
Female  Education.  336. 

Educ.  in  connection  witli  Nature  and  Relig.,  287 
Academies.  337. 
Medical  Science,  836. 
Theological  Education,  389. 
Objections  to  Colleges,  329. 
Emo.  of  Taste  Modifled  by  our  views  of  God,  SSL 
Horace,  Influence  of  Education,  339. 
Horse  training  and  Chitdreu-culluie,  61, 485. 
Howe.  8.  G.,  389. 
Portrait,  380. 
Memoir,  380. 
Greek  Revolution,  300. 
Institution  for  tbe  Blind.  391. 
Imprisonment  at  Berlin,  394. 
Laura  Bridgman,  31)5. 
School  for  Idtou,  306. 
Views  on  Public  Charities,  399. 
Husbaodry  Learning,  Essay  on,  191. 

lekelsamer,  V.,  Memoir,  403. 

German  Grammar,  in  1531,  403. 

Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  Reading,  406. 
Idiocy,  Dr.  |]owe*s  Report  on,  396. 
Idiots,  Experimental  School  for,  2M. 

and  Drunkenness,  99. 
Ignorance,  tu  be  confessed,  344. 

and  Misery,  78. 
Illustrations,  54, 531,  573. 

Vassar  Female  College,  54. 

New  Gymnastics.  531. 

School  Architecture,  573. 
Imitation  in  Learning  Languages,  78^ 
Incidental  Teaching,  30. 
Inconsistency  in  Parents,  510. 
Individuals,  39. 
Industrial  Schools,  144,  199. 
Industry,  Lesson  on,  81,  104. 
Influence  is  not  Government.  857. 
Information,  not  Education,  11. 
Inqoisitiveness,  30,  63. 
Insegnare,  11. 
Inspection  of  Schools  io  Ireland,  147. 

in  France,  373. 
Institute,  French,  Origin  of,  856. 
Instruction  should  be  made  acreeable,  118. 
Interlinear  Translation  in  15lh  Century,  16L 
Intermediate  Schools  in  Cities,  .'>70. 
Inventive  Habits,  to  be  encouraged,  343. 
Investigation.  Habits  of,  31. 
Ireland.  System  of  National  Education,  133. 

Varied  Edocntional  Exfiertence,  133. 

Efforts  to  estab.  Prot.  Schools  fur  a  Cath.  F*o.,  134, 
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Ireland,  Pariiamentarj  rommiMiont  of  Inquiry,  135. 
Board  of  National  Education,  136. 
RMultt— I.  National  Sjrt.  at  to  Creed  and  Pol.,  137. 
S.  ProfoMional  Training  of  Teaehen,  138. 

3.  Schools  of  different  grad««,  143. 

4.  SchooUhouMt.  147. 

5.  Cheap  and  uniform  Tezt-Booki,  147. 

6.  Impection,  147. 

7.  Liberal  AppropriatioDi,  148. 
Testimony  as  to  Success  in  1850.  150. 
Kinds  of  Schools— the  Model,  150. 

VesUd,  150. 

Non-vested,  150. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Children,  158. 
IsDcrates,  on  Ijove  ef  Learoinf ,  03. 
Italian  Latin  Grammar,  163. 
liinerating  Normal  School  Agency  in  R.  I.,  883. 

Jacobs,  J.  A.,  Learning  to  Spell,  390. 

Jacutot,  Maxim  of,  353. 

Janua  sum  riidibut,  16t!. 

Johnson,  S.,  Requisites  of  a  good  Education,  15. 

Authors  to  be  read  at  School.  15. 
Jones.  Sir  W..  Mother  of.  cited.  344. 
Journal  of  Education,  New  Series,  310. 
JoufiTroT,  364. 
Juvenile  Good  Conduct,  too  much  expected,  506. 

Sports,  491. 

Kammin,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Karalene.  Nitrmnl  School  at,  190. 
Kay,  J.,  £4lucation  In  Europe,  109. 
Kempen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Kildara  Place  Society,  135. 
Knowledge,  Appetite  for,  natural,  14, 15. 

Lesson  on,  88. 
Kolross,  J.,  Manual  to  write  and  xead  German,  401. 
KOnigsberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Labor,  Love  of,  63. 

I*acedflemonians,  99. 

Laical  Element  in  Science  and  Education,  856. 

Lakanai,  M..  375. 

Lalor,  J.,  Processes  of  Education,  90. 

Lamartine,  M.  de,  on  Secondary  Education,  363. 

Lnngenbonl.  Nctrroal  School  at,  100. 

Langunge,  Mnrcel  on,  51. 

Use  of.  bv  Children,  341. 

Commann  of,  342. 
Latin,  in  elauicnl  Schools  of  Baden,  938. 

and  German  Lnngueges,  1.50. 

T<»ngue,  Ascham's  Way  to,  70. 

Objections  to  u»ual  method,  70. 

Tninslatibns  from  and  into  English,  71. 

Speaking,  7J. 

Srhool  Instruction  in  16th  Century,  150. 

The  Language  of  the  Church  and  the  learned,  159. 
Law.  Univer»ality  and  Omninotency,  13. 

Wisdom  in  knowing  and  olteying,  13. 

Whichcote  and  Hooker  on,  13. 
Learn  and  tench,  11. 
Learning,  true  end  of,  13. 

not  innate,  but  acquired,  19. 

Love  and  possession  of,  14,  15, 61. 

and  Experience,  67. 

Kinds  of,  1U3. 
Lemercier.  364. 

Lconides.  Tutor  of  Alexander,  118. 
Letter  Writing,  341. 
Lewes,  on  Dwarfs  and  Giants,  493. 

Develftpment  and  Growth,  4U3. 
Lewis,  Dio— New  Gvmnastics.  318. 

Public  Interest  in  Phvsical  Education,  536. 

Dress  fur  Gymnastic  iBxercises,  539. 

Bng  Exercises.  540. 

Exercises  with  Rings,  547. 
Liberty  of  Instruction,  950.  357. 
Libraries  for  Schools,  in  Ireland,  146. 

in  Bndon,  343. 
IJreii«e  to  Voung  Men,  65. 
Lici>cg,  cited.  489. 
Literary  Ektabiishmenti,  Admiaistration  of,  379. 


Litera7  Establishment,  Liberty  of  DJeeoMioBB  ii^  JStl 

Resident  OfBoers  of.  380. 
Loeke,  Definition  of  Education,  l^v 
Thoughuon  Education,  461. 
Physical  Education,  468. 

Health,  469. 

Tendemese— Warmth,  463. 

Feet— Daily  Bathing  in  CoU  Watar,464. 

Swimming— Air,  465. 

Habit— Clothes,  466. 

Diet— Meals.  468. 

Drink— Fruit,  470. 

Sleep— Bed-Physic,  479. 
Moral  Education,  473. 

Early  Influence,  473. 

Neglect— Vicious  Example.  474. 

Craving— Indulgence— Timely  RenlaUoa,  477. 

Punishment- Awe-'^Self-denial,  478L 

Self-respect— Beating,  478. 

Rewards— Esteem — Shame— Repatation,  489. 

Playfulness  and  Childishness,  483. 
Luther, 'hifluence  on  German  Language,  418,  416^  483. 
Lyeea,  in  Baden,  335. 
Lycurgus,  100. 
Lying  and  Equiroeations,  475. 

Haehinifts,  Instruction  for,  910. 
Magdeburg.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Mann,  H.,  On  Geography,  40. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Howe,  389. 
Manners  in  College,  931. 
Mnrcel,  C.  on  Language,  3L 

Convenations  on  Objeets,  31. 

Order  of  Mental  Development,  31. 
Marienberg,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Massachusetts,  First  School  Law  of,  397. 
Mathematics,  bad  influence  of,  50. 
Matter,  of  Objects,  to  be  examined,  93. 
Maughin,  M..  386. 
Mayo,  College  of,  133. 
MeaU  of  Children,  468,  488. 
Measures,  of  all  kinds,  34. 
Mechanics,  School  of  Practical,  813. 
Medical  Science,  338. 
Memory,  good.  61, 106. 
Mennais,  Abb«  J.  M..  de  la, 969, 875. 

Abb6  F.  de  la,  376. 
Mental  Activity,  excess  of,  491. 
Mental  Development,  practical  course  of,  81. 
Merhof,  D.  G.,  German  Grammar,  437. 
Metaphrasis,  75. 
Meurs,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Michelet,  387. 

Middletown,  School-house  in,  613. 
Military,  Education  and  Schools,  313 

Account  of,  in  Europe,  313. 

Element  in  Education,  313. 

Exercises  in  public  schools,  51X 
Milton,  J.,  education  defined  by,  18. 

End  of  Learning,  13. 
Mind,  operations  and  laws  of,  can  be  taught  auly,  9ft. 

Problem  of  the  Government  of,  855. 

Free«lom  of,  claimed,  3S6. 

Highest  cultivation  uf,  366. 

Uniformity  of,  deprecated,  367. 
Mineralogy.  45. 

Blinerah,  Cttllections  of,  by  children,  335. 
Ministers  of  Public  Instruction  in  Franca,  854. 
Misery  and  Crime,  as  aflected  bySchool  Iiistnie*s,  77. 

Causes  of  Misery  and  Crime,  77. 

Idleness,  Intemperance,  and  Improvidanoe,  88. 

Extravaganoe,  Dishonesty,  4cc.,  84. 

Specimen  Lessons  in  Industry,  Economy,  Ate.,  8B. 

Objections  to  this  kind  uf  Teaching  aosweied.  88. 
Mixed  (Cath.  and  Prot )  Schools  in  Ireland,  151. 
Model  Schools  in  Ireland,  140. 

in  Rhode  bland,  383. 
Mulineux,  E.  L.,  Article  by,  513. 

Necessity  of  Physical  Culture,  51X 

Military  Exercises.  .M5. 

Plan  for  Public  Schools,  584. 
Monarchical  Govern*U,  Soience,  and  Litemtwe,  Sil. 
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Monitor!  in  Prumtan  Schools,  175. 

in  Swim  Schnob   J76. 
Monteraiiieu,  Abbe  de.  373. 
Morel  Edaention,  TbouyhU  on  bj  Locke,  474. 

Spencer,  406. 
Momli  and  Mannen,  Plutarch  on,  106. 

and  Taste,  331. 
Mother,  who  learned  to  read,  in  order  to  teach,  110. 

Examples  or  Interact  in  Education,  111. 
Motivet  to  study,  63.  60,  105.  109. 
MoTable  Table,  or  Boarding  Round,  168. 
Mahlhausen,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Muaic,  Influence  on  certain  minds,  59. 

Value  of,  amnn*  the  Ancients,  123. 

auintilinn,  1*33. 
Mus^e  de  Verm  i  Hot,  education^ralue  of,  336. 

Louis  Philippe's  interest  in,  337. 
MutieU*s  Journal  of  the  Gymnasium,  157. 

Napoleon,  and  the  University  of  France,  5250. 

on  Secondary  Schfwis.  358. 

Republic  of  Letters,  378. 
National  Flags,  39. 

Caricaturen,  335. 

Education  in  Ireland,  135. 
Natural  Consequences,  th#  Law  of  Discipline,  498. 

History,  45,  335. 

Philosophy.  49,  335. 

Sciences,  Intriiduction  to,  S7.  335. 
Nature,  to  be  observed  and  studied  early,  333. 

Law  of  Reaction  in  Discipline,  408. 
in  the  Nursery,  501. 
School.  503. 
Toilet,  502. 
Plrvs,  506. 
Naval  Training,  in  School*.  539. 
Nepos,  66. 

New  Haven  Colonv,  school  law  of,  338. 
Neuwied,  Normnl  t^chool  at,  100. 
Neuzelle.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Nobles,  Faults  of  yoiinfr,  according  to  Ascham,  65. 
Normal  Schools,  in  Prussia.  J 65. 

Reasons  for  instituting,  165. 

Legal  Provision,  165. 

Number  and  location,  100. 

Classification.  189. 

Conditions  of  Admission,  184. 

Entrance  Examination,  185. 

Courae  of  8tudy.  166,  186. 

Cost  and  aid.  and  len^h  of  raaidence,  166, 185. 

Industrial  Training,  187. 

Annual  Examination.  187 

Final  Examination,  187. 

Diploma,  188. 

Visits  of  Inspection  and  Advice,  180. 

Home  of  the  Graduates.  189. 

Growth  of,  in  France,  268. 
in  Ireland,  138. 
in  Prussia,  169,  190. 

Principal  of,  168. 
North  American  Review,  139. 
Northend,  C,  Exercises  in  Dictation,  319. 
Noaocomium  Acndemicum,  of  VV.  P.,  303. 
Notker,  Ahb<it,  on  German  Lanffuage  in,  102S,  150. 
Number.  aMocla^rtl  with  real  objects,  34. 

as  connected  with  Geography,  37. 
Nurses,  among  the  Greeks,  100^ 

Advice  to,  by  Pinto,  101. 

Among  the  Romans,  111. 

Ober-Glogau.  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Object  Teaching,  318. 

School  for.  318. 
O^cts,  Conversations  on,  31. 

Names,  parts,  matter,  color,  31. 

Resemblances,  and  DiflTerencas,  39. 

Who  may  undertake,  346. 

Order  for  introducing,  353. 
Observation,  Exercises  in,  38,  353. 

on  Differences.  38. 

on  Resemblances,  88. 

on  Relations,  39. 


Oelinger,  A.,  Notice  of.  406. 

Grammar,  with  Letter  of  J.  Sturmiuf,  406. 
Oral  Instruction,  Advantages  of,  348. 
Order  of  Conversations  on  OhjecU,Sl. 

of  Subjects,  and  Ages  of  Pupils,  353. 

IlabiU  of,  and  Taste.  333. 
Orphan  Institutions,  in  Baden,  351. 
Over  Education,  494. 
Over-tasking  Children,  105. 

Psdagogus,  111. 

Paley,  Education  defined,  15. 

Crime  to  leave  a  child  uneducated,  15. 
Paradies,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Paraphrase,  in  learning  Latin,  74. 
Parent  and  Child,  true  relation  of,  506. 

Estrangement  of,  507. 
Parentage  and  Education.  99,  496. 
Parental  Cooperation,  106. 

Example,  108,  115. 

Interest  in  Schools,  in  France.  355. 
Parents,  can  teach  by  Object  Lessons,  346. 

Should  select  comiielent  Teachers.  101.  346. 

DntT  to  e<lucate  their  children,  366. 

OlVen  responsible  for  faults  of  children,  103,  49T. 

Should  be  hopeful.  111. 

Preparation  fur  duties  of,  496. 
Parochial  Ministers  in  Prussia,  189. 
Parr,  S.,  General  Principles  of  Education,  17. 
Part^  to  be  first  examined,  23. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I..  Plan  of  School-honso  at,  579. 
Peculiarities  of  Pupils,  to  be  studied,  118. 

Studies  to  be  adapted  to,  13I. 
Pedagogium,  in  Baoen,  335. 
Penmanship,  among  the  Romans,  113. 
Pensions  fur  Teachers,  181. 
People,  true  love  and  respect  for.  363. 

the  ed  neat  inn  of,  a  neceuity,  377. 
Perception,  exercises  in,  31.  / 

Pericles,  104. 
Persians,  saying  of,  63. 
Petershagen.'Normal  School  at,  190. 
Petty,  Sir  W.,  Plan  of  Industrial  School,  In  1647, 199. 

Necessity  of  an  "Office  of  Cnnimnn  Addren,**  109. 

How  to  get  the  right  sort  of  Teachers,  199. 

Plan  fur  a  Literary  VVorksho|),;200. 

College  of  Tradesmen,  303. 

College  of  Health.  204. 

llistorv  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  306. 

History  of  Nature,  208. 
Philological  Seminaries,  in  Badea,.346. 
Philosophical  Studies  in  Schools  of  Baden,  843. 
Philosophy,  Plutarch's  Idea  of,  104. 

Identical  with  Christian  morality,  104. 
Phocylides,  101. 

Phoenix.  Tutor  of  Achilles,  101,  131. 
Physic,  Locke  on  use  of,  473. 
Physical  Geography.  37. 

Endowment.  01.  473,  485,  496. 

Education  and  Training,  460,  485. 
Ascham,  68. 
Barnard.  318,  460. 
Locke,  461. 
Silencer,  485. 
Blolineux,  513. 
I.ewis.  531 
Plutarch,  105. 
Hopkins,  M.,  399. 
Quintilian,  118. 
Physiology,  conversational  teaching  on,  51. 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  41,  .IH.?. 
Pictures  and  Engravings,  336. 
Piety,  the  SentimenU  and  Habits  of,  334. 
Plato,  the  Process  of  Education,  339. 

Cited,  101.  105. 
Play.  118,  318.  460,  534. 
Playfulness  to  be  encouraged,  483. 
Plo^mel,  Congregation  of  Christ  Instruction  at,    275. 
Plutarch.  Discourse  on  Nurture  of  Children,  09. 

Parentnge,  09. 

Conditions  for  th«  highest  Success  in  Education,  90. 

Power  of  Education  and  Custom,  100. 
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Nnnery  and  Nuran,  100. 
CboiM  or  Teachen.  101. 
BMiilta  of  Bad  Tenchinc.  lOS. 
BenefiU  of  GfKxl  Teaching,  103. 
The  kind  of  Knnwiedee  to  be  ipiined,  103. 
Power  and  Habit  of  Public  Bpenkiof,  104. 
PhiloMphT  the  Chief  Thinip.  104. 
Pbvtieal  Education  and  Training,  JOS. 
Motives  to  Ptudy,  105. 
Parental  CoUfieratioa,  105. 
Memory,  106. 
Moralt  and  Manners,  106. 

Parental  care  to  be  extended  beyond  childhood,  108. 
Power  of  Parental  Example,  10^. 
Education  thould  be  univerMil.  110. 
Plymouth  Colony,  school  law,  339. 
Political  Goofni'ph>,38. 
Science  in  Polytechnic  Schools,  915. 
Power  and  InTellectual  activity,  370. 
Power  and  Ignorance,  370. 
Polytechnic  Schools.  1U6.  909, 911,  316. 
poor  Roys,  giKid  schmils  for,  301. 
Pope.  A.,  on  Flduration,  14. 
Popular  Intelligence  and  Teaching,  363. 
Portrait  of  Dana  P.  Colburn,  389. 
Mark  Hopkins,  319. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  331. 
Matthew  Vnssar.  1. 
Poaen,  NormnI  School  at,  190. 
PosUl  Service,  Instruction  in,  910. 
PoUdnm,  Normal  School  at.  lUO. 
Praslectio.  according  to  Quintilian.  116. 
Praise  from  good  men,  Love  of,  6*2,  481. 
Prall,  J.  P.,  on  Military  Drill.  533. 
Precocity,  mental,  ^nt 'hopeful,  58,  403. 

moral.  508. 
Premature  Efforts,  to  be  avoided,  33. 
Preparatory  Normal  Schools,  173. 
Primary  Instruction,  System  of  in  France,  S54. 
condition  of  381. 
in  Ireland,  J 36,  149. 
Primary  Schools,  lowest  grade  in  Cities,  568. 
Necessity  and  Character  of,  568. 
School-house  and  furniture,  568. 
Playgniund.  568. 
Teacher,  5(S9. 
Course  of  Instruction,  569. 
Printing,  Invention  of,  and  Common  Schools,  418. 
Private  Teaching  and  Pnblic  Schools,  114. 

Quintilian  on.  114. 
Progressive,  all  Mental  Training  should  be,  31. 
Pronunciation,  114. 
Protestant  Schools  in  Catholic  Ireland,  134 

children  in  Irish  Nat.  Schools,  153. 
Providence.  R.  I.,  Plan  of  School-houses  in.  583. 
Provincial  centers  of  Intellect  and  Science,  367. 
Prussia,  legal  provision  for  Teacherv,  165. 
Practical  operations  of,  160. 
Teachers,  social  condition  of,  170. 
Course  of  training  for,  186, 171. 
Examinntion,  173. 
^        Respected  as  public  Officers,  174. 
Promotion.  174. 
Number,  in  1838. 169. 
Superior  Pnblic  Schools,  179 
Public  Svhoiili.  versos  Private  Schools,  114. 
Schools  for  Cities  and  Villngea,  568. 
Necessity  of  Gradation,  563. 
Priitciplex  of  Classification,  566. 
Plan  of  Gradation,  568. 
Primary  Schools,  568. 
Secondary  Schools,  560. 
Hieh  Schools.  570. 
Jntermedtnte,  schools,  570. 
Supplementary,  571. 
Plans  of  School-honaaa  for,  573. 
Bpenking,  104. 
Punishment,  Nature's  Penalty  for  Disobedience,  500. 
Pyrits,  Normal  School  at,  100. 
pythngoras  edncation  de6ned  by,  339. 
Enigmatical  Sentences  of,  109. 


Qnintilian,  education  of  the  orator,  111. 

Parents  should  be  hopeful,  111. 

Nurses.  111. 

Parents,  111. 

Pvdagogi.  111. 

Instrnc.  Iieeun  early  by  Teachers,  made  a^icaift.,  111. 

Learn inr  the  Alnbabet,  113. 

Penmanship,  113. 

Reading,  Definition,  Pronunciation,    113. 

Public  Schof'ls  and  Family  Tuition  cooiparwl,  114. 

Disposition  and  Abilities  of  Ponils  ascertained.  IIS. 

Management  to  he  varied  with  aiflereat  Pupfia,   11^ 

Relaxation  and  Play,  118. 

Corporal  Panishmeiit,  119. 

Grammar,  119. 

Rending.  130. 

Composition,  113, 133. 

Miis^c,  133. 

Geometrv.  136. 

Choice  of  teacher  in  reference  to  higher  stodtca,  WB. 

Studies  to  he  adapted  to  peculiarities  of  genina,  131. 

Duties  of  Pupils  to  Teachers,  133. 

Much  and  intense  study  safe  when  yaried,  132. 
Quick  and  Rlow  WiU,  56. 
Quinet,  E.,  387. 

Ramsden,  on  National  Education,  17. 

When  education  begins.  19. 
Randall.  S.  S ,  Tribute  toG.  Tlawley,  97. 
Rashness,  in  word  and  act,  104. 
Rntirhius.  W.,  and  Instruct,  in  the  Vemaealar,  419. 

plan  of  Teaching  Languages,  419. 

Employment  of  German  Language  io  School,  IHl 
Ranmer.  R.  von.  155. 

on  study  of  German  lianguage,  155,  400. 

See.  German  Ijan£naee. 
Rnwiinson.  R..  on  Physical  Drill  In  School,  519l 
Reaction,  Natnre*s  Law  of  Discipline,  406. 

a  SvKtem  of  Pure  Justice.  503. 

applied  to  the  Nursery,  501. 
School,  Stf2. 
Toilet,  SKI. 
Plays,  506. 
Grave  AflTairs,  50fl. 

Easily  understood  by  Children,  504. 

Mntuallv  advantageous,  504. 
Reading,  how  tanght  in  Rome,  113. 

with  TTnder*t«nding,  130 

taste  for.  how  encnnmged,  131,  344. 
Real  Schools  in  Baden,  347. 
Reasoninr,  order  of  Exereisoa  in,  353. 
Reoapitulations.  339. 

Oral  and  written,  339. 
Reflection.  Exercise*  in,  33.  353. 
Reform  Schools  in  Baden,  351. 
Reid,  D.  B.,  populari7»d  study  of  Cbemittry,  SOl 
Relations  of  ThinEs.  33. 
Relaxation  and  Play,  118. 
Religion,  in  F^locntion,  370. 

Sentiment  of,  370. 
Religious  Instruction  in  Irish  Schools,  137,  151. 
Frfnch  Schools,  970. 
Baden,  Schools,  337. 

Associations  and  Education.  964,  960. 
Rl^miisat  M.  Circular  drawn  by.  97^. 
Rendu.  E..  cited  on  Education  and  Religion,  SfiX 
Republic  of  I<etters ;  Napoleon  k.  Guixot  on,  379. 
Repntntion,  the  result  of  virtoons  action,  483. 
Rescue  Institutions  in  Baden.  9SI. 
Resemblances  to  be  studied.  99. 
Revence.  Lewon  on,  87. 
Rewards  in  Family  Government,  4T9. 
Rhenans.  B..  Geogrnphia,  in  IS.*)!.  401. 
Rhode  Island,  school-houses  in,  573,  .W1. 
Rhode  liiland  Stnte  Normal  School,  383. 

Preliminary  Meanires,  989.  ^ 

ProfessoTFhip  of  Didactics  in  Brown  rn»veraitj,9B4. 
Private  Normal  School  at  Providence.  3W. 
Rhode  Mand  Normal  School  at  Bristol,  987. 
Circular,  in  1861,387. 
Richler,  cited,  ."509. 
Rieder,  F.,  Rhetorical  Mirror,  in  1493, 401. 
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Ringi,  for  gymnutio  ezareiMa,  547. 

llluttnitiom,  548. 
Rod,  UM  oTj  in  yoverament,  479. 
Roederer,  Count,  Letter  from,  373. 
Roman  Views  on  Education.  J 11. 

Catholic  Children  in  Irish  National  Schoob,  15S. 
Romances,  old  German,  437. 
Root,  N.  W.  T.,  on  School  Amosemento,  534. 
Rossi,  305. 

Royer-ColUrd,  964.  373. 
Rural  Excursions,  44. 
Ruskin,  cited.  J9. 

The  Aims  of  Education,  19. 

SaekTille.  Sir  R.,  60. 

Salaries  of  Teachers,  in  Prussia,  176. 

in  France,  S71. 
Saying  Lessons,  564. 
Scholar.  Marks  of  a  good,  61,  11& 
Scholar^  Fund,  16B. 
School  Architecture,  563. 
School  Hooka,  in  Ireland.  147. 

Elementary,  in  fifteenth  eentonr,  160. 
School  Fund,  of  Ctionecticut,  300. 
Houses,  in  Ireland,  147. 
in  Prussia,  167. 
in  France,  S76. 
in  Rhode  bland,  573. 
in  Connecticut,  600. 

Garden  attached,  167. 
Library  fur  Teachers,  167 
at  Sturemberg,  161. 
Sohool-hnuse,  Plans  of,  563. 
Plans  for  two  or  more  schools  in  same  buildinf ,  563. 
Two  Grade*— Center  Mill,  R.  I..  573. 
"        *'  Coventry.  R.  I.,  574. 

•«        ♦«  Warren,  R.  I.,  575. 

•*  Chepaehet,  R.  U  575. 

Three  Grades— Pa Wlucket,  R.  r.,579. 
Different  Grades,  Providence,  R.  I.,  581. 
Primary  School  581. 
loterroediate.  583. 
Grammar,  584.  , 

High  School,  503. 
Hi^h  School,  Middletown.  619. 
Primarv  and  Secondary,  Hartford,  600. 
Three  tirades,  Hartford,  601. 
High  Schor>l,  "        604. 

Schoolmaster,  The,  by  Ascham.    See  Asehun,  57. 

How  prevent  Crime,  01. 
Schoolmistress,  in  Prussia,  166,  178. 
Schottelius,  J.  8.,  German  Grammar,  430. 
Schroder,  C  4.13. 
Schuppius,  I.  B.,  443. 
Science  and  Society,  256. 
Scientific  Information  to  Children,  339. 

Terms,  how  Taught,  337. 
Scriptures,  Reading  of.  in  Irish  Nat. 'Schools,  137. 
Insisted  on  by  Church  Education  Society,  153. 
Secondary  Insl ruction  in  France,  357 
Napoleon*s  Designs  for,  356. 
Struggle  between  Power  and  Liberty,  350. 
Dill  of  M.  Guixot.  360. 
Projects  resperting.  363. 
Seoondnrv  Instruction  in  Baden,  SB33. 
Classical  Hchuols,  233. 
Plan  of  Study,  237. 
Real  Schools,  247. 

Plan  of  Study,  248. 
Burgher  Schools,  248. 
Plan  of  Study,  249. 
Higher  Institutions  for  Girls,  950. 
Orphan  .^sjlums,  251. 
R«cue  Institutions,  251. 
Institutions  for  Deaf-Hutes  and  the  Blind,  298. 
Secondary  Schoob  in^Citics,  560. 
Sedentary  Habits  in  School,  578. 
Self- Activity  and  Education,  15, 935. 
Self- Denial,  83,  478. 
E^lf-Goveriiinent,  510. 
^necn.  Power  of  Education,  339L 


J,  how  cultivated,  31.  347. 
Proiierties  aseertained  by.  350. 
Sight,  350. 
Feeling,  350. 
Sight  and  Feeling,  351. 
Hearing,  351. 
Taste,  Sisi. 
Smell,  351. 
Several.  359. 
Severity  witli  Children,  deprecated,  57. 
8hak8|ieare,  11. 

Shawm -pan,  of  the  Chinese,  95. 
Sheldon,  E.  A.,  and  Objeot  Teaching,  318. 
Short,  Dr.,  Education  defined  by,  13. 
Sieyes,  Abb€,  and  Guizot,  373. 
Size,  33. 

Sleep,  Plato,  105. 
Locke,  473. 
Spencer,  493. 
Slow  but  sure  Development,  58. 
Social  Duties,  Lesson  on.  90. 
Socrates,  on  the  average  Capaoity,  01. 
Marks  of  a  good  wit,  61,  62. 
Citetl,  103,  107. 
Soest,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
South.  Dr.,  on  Habit,  13. 

South  Carolina,  Expenditures  on  Military  Schools,  S8L 
Speaking  and  Writing,  76. 
Species,  29. 

Specimen  Lesson  on  Objects,  353. 
Perception,  354. 
Observation.  354. 
Reflection,  355. 
Reasoning,  355. 
Spencer,  H..  Thoughts  on  Education,  485. 
Physical  Education,  485. 
Food— Sugar  and  Fruit,  486. 
Quality  and  Variety  of  Food,  488. 
Clothing.  488. 
Exercise,  490. 

Excess  of  Mental  Activity,  490. 
General  Results  of  Modern  Physical  Training,  401 
Preservation  of  Health  a  Duty,  496. 
Moral  Education,  496. 
Special  prep,  for  the  Management  of  Children,  496. 
Nature's  Law  of  Discipline,  496. 
Examples  of  the  Rule  of  Reaction,  501. 
Consequences  of  Observing  Nature's  Rule,  508. 
Advantages  of  Metliod  of  Normal  Reaction,  509i> 
True  Relation  of  Parent  and  Child,  506. 
How  to  deal  with  grave  Offenses,  507. 
Commands,  few,  decuive,  and  consistent,  500. 
Aim  of  Discipline  is  Self-government,  510. 
Stanley,  Lord,  Plan  of  Nat.  Educ.  in  Ireland,  13ft. 
State  and  Education,  257.  333. 
Duty  of,  to  Science,  257. 
and  Church,  in  Relation  to  Educ,  969,  300. 
Stettin.  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Stewart,  D.,  on  VisiU  to  Shofis,  &c.,  45. 
Stierler.  C.  von,  German  Grammar.  435. 
Stilpo,  103. 
Strabo,  quoted,  63. 
Stralsund.  Normal  School  at,  100. 
Studies,  Plan  of.  at  Classical  School,  337. 
Real  School.  248. 
Higher  Burgher  School,  349. 
Study.  Hard,  132,  460. 

Varied.  132. 
Stuls  Orphan  House  at  Baden.  351. 
Sturmins,  J.,  cited,  64, 150,  406. 
Stylus,  among  the  Romans,  J 13. 
Summaries,  Oral  and  Written.  341. 
Superior  Instruction  in  France,  363. 
Acknowledged  Success  of,  in  Paris,  363. 
Deficienees,  in  the  Provinces.  363,  366. 
Vacancies  in  Chairs  in  College  of  Franoe,364. 
Restriction  from  Liberty  of  Teaching,  365. 
Plan  of  four  provincial  Colleges,  368. 
Domestic  Life  provide^  for,  309. 
Supplementary  Seliools  in  Cities,  57L 
Swimming,  465. 
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Ttinieh,  C.  C,  Enay  on  CrinM  and  Education,  77. 
Tallejrand,  Report  on  Public  [nitroctton,  856. 
Taaie,  correct  Notions  early  taught,  332. 

and  Morals,  231. 
Tate,  T.,  JUS. 

Teacher,  a  parental  Relation,  128. 
Teachers.  Professional  Trainiofof  in  Ireland,  139,150. 
Model  School,  138.  140. 
Training  Department,  Ml. 
in  Prussia.  JC5.  i 

Daties  defined,  165. 
Certificate  of  Capacity,  108. 
House  and  Garden,  lo7. 
Boarding  Round,  167. 
Privilege  to  Travel,  168. 
Pension,  168. 
Social  Influence,  171. 
Conferences,  179. 
Superannuated,  161. 
Normal  Colleges,  184. 
in  Baden,  245. 

Official  Position,  246. 
in  Prance.  271. 
Suspicion  of,  271,  277. 
Residences  for,  271. 
Support  made  compulsory,  271. 
Circular  to,  by  Guizot,  278. 
Mission  of.  226,  278. 
Duties,  165.  270. 
Power  in  Moral  Education,  279. 
Relations  to  Parents,  9iO. 
Civil  Authorities,  280. 
Clergy.  280. 
Choice  of,  according  to  Plutarch,  101. 

Quintiiian,  128. 
How  regarded  by  Punib,  132. 
Teachers*  Certificates,  166. 
Conferences,  167. 
Houses  and  Gardens,  168. 
School-fees,  168. 
Official  Position.  168. 
VisiU  to  Schools,  168. 
Importance  to  Society,  169. 
Social  Position,  170. 
Organists,  170. 
Professional  Training,  171. 
Pensions,  181. 
Periodicals,  182. 
Works  on  Pedagogy,  183. 
Institutes  in  R.  Island,  282. 
Teaching,  bad,  102. 
Good,  103. 
Liberty  of,  365. 
Restraints  of,  365. 
Teasing  with  Questions,  343. 
Technical  School  at  Carlsruha,  210. 

Terms,  how  taught,  337. 
Tenderness  towards  Children,  115,  403. 
Theological  Education.  228. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  496. 
Thierry,  A.,  and  Historical  Studies,  384. 
Thiers,  M..  272, 381. 

Thomasiiis,  C^  first  Lecturer  in  German,  443. 
Thumroeyer,  I.,  102. 
Timothous,  130. 
Tongue,  command  of,  108. 
Topics,  among  Rhetoricians,  115. 
7'rade  or  Industrial  School,  Plan  of,  in  1647, 190. 
Trades,  History  of,  prepared  by  W.  P.,  206. 
Value  of,  to  all  Classes.  206. 
to  Apprentices,  206. 
Translation,  Value  of,  in  acqiiirtng  Latin,  73. 
Travel,  foreign.  Aseharo  on,  70. 
Trees  ami  Wiu  should  develop  slowly,  56. 
Treves,  Normal  School  at,  190. 

Uncovered  School-room,  or  Play-ground,  568b 
Ungraded  Schools,  563. 

T.  H.  Johns.  004. 
A.  Bacon,  094. 


United  Sutes,  Land  Policy  and  Sefaools  301 
University  of  France,  2.19. 

Opponents  to,  in  1833,  357. 

Views  of  the  Liberala,  357. 
the  Church.  357. 

Napoleon's  Idea  of,  358. 

Gttixot*s  Plans  for,  360. 

Vassar.  M..  53. 

Memoir,  53. 

Portrait,  1. 

Benefactions,  54. 

Statement  or  Plan.  55. 

Amount  of  Gift,  56. 
Vassar  Female  College,  5. 

Plan  of,  54. 

Endowment  of,  56. 
Vellus  Aureum,  of  W.  P..  904. 

Vernacular  Tongue  in  Learning  Latin,  168: 

Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Instruelion  of  Idiots,  aO0L 

VirgiU  110. 

Virginia,  Expenditures  on  Military  Schools,  SBL 

Virtue,  the  valuable  Part  of  Education,  14. 

Visible  Iliitstrations,  335. 

Visito  by  Children,  to  Cabineta  of  Nat.  HiaL,  *c^  331. 

Vocation  of  a  Child,  to  be  ascertained,  345^ 

Wackemagel,  P.,  Gems  of  German  Poetry,  Ibe.,  US. 
Wand,  Gymnastic  Exercises  with,  557. 

Illustrations,  557. 
Warmth  of  the  Body,  Locke,  463. 

Spencer,  488. 
Wnrren,  R.  L,  School-bouse  in,  576. 
Washington,  quoted  by  Guixot,  257. 
Webster.  D.,  cited.  337,  513. 

Educational  Poller  of  New  England,  387. 
WeighU.  Standarfl  Heasurss,  34. 
Weissenfds,  Normal  School  at,  190. 
Wessenberg  Rescue  House,  at  Durlach,  298L 
VVhnteiy,  R.,  on  Education,  18. 
Whewell,  W.,  Definition  of  Education,  11. 
Whichote,  on  Knowledge  of  Nature's  Laws,  13. 
Whipping,  57, 105. 

Ascnam,  57. 

Locke.  470,  489. 

Plutarch,  105. 

Qointilian,  119. 
Whitney,  I.,  Example  of  Ascham's  Method,  73L 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Teachers,  181. 
Williston  Seminary,  227. 
Women,  Eflfect  of  mental  ovor-efTort  apon,  494. 
Work-house  Schools.  143. 
Work-shop,  for  making  Models,  217. 
Wotton,  Sir  W..  12. 

Successive  Steps  in  Education,  19. 
Wyle,  N.  von,  Art  of  drawing  Papers,  417. 
Wyse,  T.,  cited,  133. 

Toung  Children,  Course  of  Ment'l  Training  for,  91, 330L 

Boys  and  Girls  should  be  taught  alike,  331. 

Inventive  Faculties,  331. 

Perceptive        **         21. 

Observing        '*  28. 

Reflective,        *'         33. 

Use  of  Language,  342. 
Youth,  PareoUl  care  of,  108. 

ZoOlogy,  in  Conversation,  47. 
Zurich.  Federal  Polytechnic  School,  211. 
Subjects  of  Instruction— classified  by  Schools,  tlL 

School  of  ArchiUHSture,  211. 

School  of  Civil  EngineoHng.  211. 

School  of  Industrial  Mechanics,  913. 

School  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  21X 

School  of  Forestry,  214. 

School  of  Philosophical  and  Political  Scieooa,  tl4. 
Apparatus,  Cabinets  for  Instruct.,  Methods,  Itc,  818. 
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